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Konon Konon’s career ft 
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Thimbron 180 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. 


PART II. 

CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 
CHAPTER LXXII. 

6EEECE UNDER THE LACEDiEMONIAN EMPIRE. 

• 

The throe preceding Chapters have been devoted exclu- 
sively to the narrative of the Expedition and Ketreat 
immortalized by Xenophon, occupying the two years inter- 
vening between about April 401 b.c. and June 399 b.c. 
That evdht, replete as it is with interest and pregnant with 
important consequences, stands apart from the general se- 
quence of Grecian affairs — which sequence I now resume. 
• It will be recollected that as soon as Xenophon with 
his Ten Thousand warriors descended from the Sequel of 
rugged mountains between Armenia and the 
Euxme to the hospitable shelter of Trapezus, Seraiiy— 
and began to lay their plans for returning to 
Central Greece — they found themselves within the Lace- 
dasmonian empire, unable to advance a step without con- 
sulting Lacedemonian dictation, and obliged, when they 
reached the Bosphorus, to endure without redress the harsh 
and treacherous usage of the Spartan officers Anaxibius 
and Aristarchus. 

Of that empire the first origin has been already set 
*Vth. It began with the decisive victory of^g 
^gospotami in the Hellespont (September or •mpire— 
October 405 b.c.), where the Lacedaemonian 
Lysemder, without the loss of a man, got pos- oommen. 
Bession of the entire Athenian fleet and a large ■ 
portion of their crews — with the exception of eight or now 
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triremes with which the Athenian admiral Konon effected 
his escape to Euagoraa at Cyprus. The whole power of 
Athens was thus annihilated. Nothing remained for the 
Lacedsemonians to master except the city itself and Pei- 
rasus; a consummation certain to happen, and actually 
brought to pass in April 404 b.c., when Lysander entered 
Athens^n triumph, dismantled Peir»ua, and demolished a 
large portion of the Long Walls. With the exception of 
Athens herself — whose citizens deferred the moment of 
subjection by u heroic, though unavailing, struggle against 
the horrors of famine — and of Samos — no other Grecian 
city offered any resistance to Lysander after the battle of 
.^goBpotami ; which in fact not only took away from Athens 
her wnole naval force, but transferred \i all over to him, 
and rendered him admiral of a larger Grecian fleet than 
had ever been seen together since the bfittle of Salamis. 

I have rei ounted, in ipy sixty-fifth chapter, the sixteen 
Oppregaion ^onths of bitter suffering undergone by Athens 
aud Buffer- immediately after her surrender. The loss of 
AUienB P‘»wer was aggravated by an ex- 

under the tremity of internal oppression. Her oligarchical 
Thirty. party and her exiles, returning after having 
served with the enemy against her, extorted 'from the 
public assembly, under the dictation of Lysander who at- 
tended it in person, the appointment of an omnipotent 
Council of Thirty, for the ostensible purpose of framing a 
new constitution. These Thirty rulers — among whom 
Kritias was the most \iolent, and Theramenes (seemingly) 
the most moderate, or at least the soonest satiated — per- 
petrated cruelty and spoliation on the largest scale, being 
protected against all resistance by a Lacedsemonian har- 
most and garrison established in the acropolis. Besides 
numbers of citizens put to death, so many others were 
driven into exile with the loss of their property, that 
Thebes and the neighbouring cities became crowded with 
them. After about eight months of unopposed tyranny, 
the Thirty found themselves for the first time attacked by 
Thrasybulus at the head of a small party of these exiles 
coming out of Boeotia. His bravery and good conduct- 
combined with the enormities of the Thirty, which became 
continually more nefarious, and to which even nimierous 
oligavchiem citizens, as well as Theramenes himssdf, suooes- 
sively became victims — enabled him soon to strengthen 
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himself, to seize the Feirseus a^d to carry on a qivil war 
which ultimately put down the tyrants. 

These latter were obliged to invoke the aid of a new 
Lacedaemonian force. And had that force still AUeration 
continued at the disposal ofLysander, all 
sistance on the part of Athens would have been towa% 
unavailing. But fortunately for the Athenians, 
the last few months had wrought material are put’^ ^ 
change in the dispositions both of the allies of 
Sparta and of many among her leading men. craoy re-* 
Tlie allies, especially Thebes and Corintn, not ■tored. 
only relented in their hatred and fear of Athens, now that 
slie had lost her power — but even sympathised with her 
suffering exiles, and became disgusted with the self-willed 
eucroacliments of Sparta; while the Spartan king Pausanias, 
together with some of thoEphors, were also jealous of the 
arbitrary and oppressive conduct of Lysander. Instead of 
•conducting the Lacedaemonian force to uphold at all price 
the Lysaudrian oligarchy, Pausanias appeared rather as an 
equitable mediator to terminate the civil war. He refused 
to concur in any measure for obstructing the natural ten- 
dency towards a revival of the democracy. It was in this 
inanneif that Athens, rescued from that sanguinary and ra- 
pacious regime which has passed into history under the 
name of the Thirty Tyrants, was enabled to re-app^r as a 
humble and dependent member of the Spartan alliance — 
with nothing but tlie recollection of her former power, yet 
with her democracy again in vigorous and tutelary action 
for internal government. The just and gentle bearing of 
her democratical citizens, and the absence of reactionary 
antipathies, after such cruel ill-treatment — are among the 
most honourable features in her history. 

The reader will find in preceding chapters, what I can 
only rapidly glance at here, the detuls of that 
system of bloodshed, spoliation, extinction of Knights or 
free speech and even of intellectual teaching, Se^illlt 
efiforta to implicate innocent citizens as agents propcietort 
^in judicial assassination, &c. — which stained the 
year of Anarchy (as it was termed in Athenian groot rop- 
annalsi) immediately following the surrender 
of the city. These details depend on evidence in 
perfectly eatisfactory; for they are conveyed to ♦r***®^* 

> Zeo. HoUen. iL S. A 
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as chiefly hy Xenophon, whose sympathies are decidedly 
oligarchical. From him too we obtain another fact, not less 
pregnant with instruction ; that the Knights or Horsemen, 
the body of richest proprietors at Athens, were the 
mainstay of the Thirty from first to last, notwithstanding 
all the enormities of tneir career. 

We learn from these dark, but well-attested details, 
The state of appreciate the auspices under which that 
Athens pcriotl of history called the Lacedeemonian Em- 
Th?Ay* » a inaugurated. Such phsenomena were 

sempie of by no meaiis coiifiiied within the walls of Athens, 
ocaiwld^'in ^^® contrary, the year of Anarchy (using 
a large that term in the sense in which it was em- 
otileJ^Gre- ploycd by the Athenians) arising out of the same 
uian cities, combination of causes and agents, was common 
Sewemint ^ proportion of the cities through- 

of the Spar- out Grreecc. The Lacedaemonian admiral Ly- 
tan empire, gander, during his first year of naval command^ 
had organised in most of the allied cities factious combi- 
nations of some of the principal citizens, corresponding 
with himself personally. By their efforts in th^ir re- 
spective cities, he was enabled to prosecute the war vi- 
gorously; and he repaid them, partly by seconding as 
much as he could their injustices in their respective cities 
—partly hy promising to strengthen their hands still far- 
ther, as soon as victory should be made sure.* This policy, 
while it served as a stinmlus against the common enemy, 
contributed still more directly to aggrandise Lvsander 
himself; creating for him an ascendency of his own, and 
imposing upon him personal obligations towards adherents, 
. apart from what was required by the interests of Sparta, 

The victory of JEgospotami, complete and decisive 
Oteai beyond all expectations . either of friend or foe, 
Lylande^ enabled him to discharge these obligations with 
hfi ‘^^®reBt. All Greece at once made submission 

the Lacedaemonians, 2 except Athens and Sa- 

oitiei Do- mos — and these two only held out a few months. 

Jrag with business of the victoriou|t 

a BpMtan commander to remunerate his adherents, and to 
wmoat. take permanent security for Spartan dominion 
as 'well as for his own. In the greater number of citiesi ho 

* Vlutuoh, Lyaand. c. A 


* Son. Hellon. ij. S, A 
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establiehed an oligarchy of Ten titizens, or a Dekarchy,i 
composed of his own partisans; while he at the same time 
planted in each a Lacedaemonian harmost or governor, 
with a garrison, to uphold the new oligarchy. The De- 
karchy of Ten Lysandrian partisans, with the Lacedae- 
monian harmost to sustain them, became the general scheme 
of Hellenic government throughout the ^gean, from Euboea 
to the Thracian coast towns, and from Miletus to Byzantium. 
Lysander sailed round in person with his victorious fleet 
to Byzantium and Chalkedon, to the cities of Lesbos, to 
Thasos, and other places ; while he sent Eteonikus to Thrace 
for the purpose of thus recasting the governments every- 
where. Not merely those cities w^hich had hitherto been 
on the Athenian side, but also those which had acted as 
allies of Sparta, were subjected to the same intestine re- 
volution and the same foreign constraint. Everywhere 
the new Lysundrian Dekarchy superseded the previous 
•governments, whether oligarchical or democratical. 

At Thasos, as well as in other places, this revolution 
was not accomplished without much bloodshed intimida. 
as welf as treacherous stratagem; nor did Lv- 
Sander Jiimself scruple to enforce, personally where* 
and by his own presence, the execution and ex- 

E ulsion of suspected citizens.3 In many places, hie owu 
owever, simple terrorism probably sufficed. The p»rtisang. 


* These Councils of Ten, organ- 
ised by Lysander, are somptiines 
called Dekarchieg — sometimes Pe- 
kadarchtea. I use the former word 
by preference ; since the word 
Dekadarch is also employed by 
Xenophon in another and very 
different sense— as meaning an 
officer -who commands a Dekad. 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13. 

KataXuaiv 6s Toiic xcl 

Tac iXXac noXiTsiac, sva juicv aptioc- 
Aa«s6aip.iv(ov vats) ms, 
Visa 6i tx tiIjv un' auroo 

euyxtxpoTi]{iivtt)v xard n6Xiv irai- 
psi«bv. K«l TauTS icpdTTuiv 6 fio luic 
liv ta taic icoXtiilaic xaic 
eu|ifiAxoic «*- 

^> 01 , aapAuXti eyoXalttfc rpivov 
twi xaTami>«Cd(itvo« iauxtp 


*KX)o6oc ijyepioviav. Compare Xen. 
Hellen. ii. 2, 2-5; Plodor. xlil. 3, 
10, 13. 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13. itoXXaic 
napaTivdfjitvoc oOtoc etpapic x«l 
ouv«x;3d> Xuiv Tooc tiIiv (pLXcuv cxOpoi>c, 
oOx inisixsc 161600 Toic *iilXXi]et 
6tiYp.a Aaxs6aipLovlaiv 

Ac. 

Ib. 0. 14. Kal Tuiv piiv fiXXtov 
lEoXstuv 6p.aXu}C dicasiliv xariXus xdc 
icoXiteIbq xal xaGlsri] 8txa6apxlac* 
roXXuiv |j.iv ixdoT^ eoaTTopLivtuv, 
voXXiIiv 6s 9SU76 vt(i)v, Ac. 

About the massacre at ThMoe, 
see Cornelius Nepoa, Lysand. o. 
2, Polyan. 1. 45, 4. Compare 
Flntaroh, Lyeand. 0, 19; and eee 
Vol. VIII. Oh. IXT. p. 18 Of thif 
Hiftory. 
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new Lyfiandriaii Ten overawed refiistance and procured 
recognition of their usurpation, by the qienace of inviting 
the victorious admiral with his fleet of 200 sail, and by the 
simple arrival of the Lacedemonian harmost. Not only 
was each town obliged to provide a fortified citadel and 
maintenance for this governor with his garrison, but a 
scheme of tribute, amounting to lOOO talents annually, was 
imposed for the future, and assessed rateably upon each 
city by Lysaiider. i 

In wnat spirit these new Dokiirchies would govern. 
Oppressive “-s Ihey did of picked oligarchical 

action of partisans distinguished for audacity and ambi- 
karoiiies* ^ — who, to all the unscrupulous lust of power 

which characterised Lysaiider hrmself, added a 
thirst for personal gain, from whuli he was exempt, 
and were now about to reimburse theinsiit^vos for services 
already rendered to him — the general analogy of Grrecian 
history would sufficiently teach us, though wo are without ‘ 
special details. But in r<*l\*reiice to this point, we have 
not merely general analogy to guide us; we have farther 
the parallel case of tin- Thirty at Atliens, the partfculnrs 
of whose rule are well known and have already been jfilluded 
to. These Thirty, w’ith the exception of the difference of 
number, were to nil intents and inirposes a Lysandriau 
Dekarchy; created by the same originating force, placed 
under the like circumstances, and animated by the like 
spirit and interests. Kvery subject town would produce 
its Kritias and^ riicrainem's, and its body of wealthy citi- 
zens like the Kniglits or Horsemen at Athens to abet their 
oppressions, under Lacedtcmonian patronage and the cover- 

guard ^ of the Lacedneinoiiian harmost. Moreover, 
Kritias, with all his vices, was likely to be better rather 
than worse, as compared with liis oligarchical parallel in 
any less cultivated city. He was a man of letters 
wd philosophy, accustomed to the conversation of So- 
^atSs, and to the discussion of ethical and social questions. 
We may say the same of the Knights or horsemen at 
u j they had been better educated, and* 

had been exposed to more liberalising and improving in- 


* Diodor. ziv. 10. Compare Ibo- 
knMa, Or. Iv. (Fanegyr.) e. 161 , 
ItRif. Hellen. Iv. 6, i. 

« Plutarch, Lyaand. o. IX too 


AusdvSpou Tu)v oXlYtov Totc 9pitoo- 
t4tok nal 9iXoviixoTdTOt( t4c itft- 
Xe»c *TX>‘p‘Covto«. 
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fluenoes, than the corresponding clasB elsewhere. If then 
these Knights at Athens had no shame in serving as ac- 
complices to the Thirty throughout all their enormities, 
we need not fear to presume that other cities would furnish 
a body of wealthy men yet more unscrupulous, and a leader 
at least as sanguinary, rapacious, and full of antipathies, 
as Kritias. As at Athens, so elsewhere; the Dekarchs 
would begin by putting to death notorious political oppon- 
ent s, under the name of “the wicked men;”» they would 
next proceed to deal in the same manner with men of 
known probity and courage, likely to take a lead in resist- 
ing oppression, ■‘i Their career of blood would continue — 
in spite of remonstrances from more moderate persons 
among their own number, like Tlieramenes — until they 
contrived some stratagem for disarming the citizens, which 
would enable them to gratify both their antipathies and 
their rapacity, by victims still more numerous — many of 
•such victims being wealthy men, selected for purposes of 
pure spoliation.'* They would next dispatch by force any 
obtrusive nioiutor from their own number, like Thera- 
inene^, probably with far le.ss ceremony than accompanied 
the pc^^petration of thus crime at Athens, where we may 
trace the effect of those judicial forms and habits to which 
the Athenian public had been habituated — overruled 
indeed, yet st ill not forgotten. There would hardly remain 
any fresh enormity still to commit, over and above the 
multiplied executions, except to banish from the city all 
but their own immediate partisans, and to reward ^ese 
latter with choice estates confiscated from the victims.^ 
If called upon to excuse such tyranny, the leader of a 
Dekarchy would have sufficient invention to employ the 
plea of Kritias — that all changes of government were una- 
voidably death-dealing, and that nothing less than such 
stringent measures would suffice to maintain his city in 
suitable dependence upon Sparta.^ 

' Zen. Hellen. ii. 3, 13 (titov '^vioTa |iiv icapu>Oou)iiveu( Av4- 

^ . ineieav AuaavSpov 9poupou« avTiicpaTTCtv 64 ti 4itix*(~ 

acpiot £up.npacai 4l6«tv, Iiu^Stjtouc poOvToc nXtlotouc luvcSiXovtac 
*ovT)po6c ■xnofituv noir,od)iAvei xa- Xa|A|)4viiv. 

TavTi^saivTO noXiTtia-v, Ac. ■ Zen. Hallen. 11. 8, Sl. 

* Zen. Hellen. 11. 3, 14. T«Iiv 64 « Zen. Hellen. 11. 4, 1. 

fpoupuiv Tourou (the bermoet) * Xea. Hellen. IL 8, 84-81. K«1 

«4p.«ev‘coc a&Tol«, o6< 4PouXovto, elel ptv 6i^iceu iceeau |Ut«PeXal ««- 
tuvtXd|iP«vev o0x4ti to6c icovi}po(K Xttetwv Sevamifopei, Ao. 
xal iXiTou e^loue, dXX’ 86n o6c 4v4- 
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Of course; it is not my purpose to affirm that in any 
other city, precisely the same phsenomena took 
^iiit7,^>ro- place as those which occurred in Athens. But 
we are nevertheless perfectly warranted in 
iSSty at regarding the history of the Athenian Thirty 
Athens. ^ fajji Sample, from whence to derive our 

idea of those Lysandrian Dekarchies which now overspread 
the Grecian world. Doubtless each had its own peculiar 
march; some were less tyrannical; but perhaps some even 
more tyrannical, regard being had to the size of the city. 
And in point of fact, Isokrates, who speaks with indignant 
horror of these Dekarchies, while ne denounces those 
features which they had in common with the Triakontarchy 
at Athens — extrajudicial murders, spoliations, and banish- 
ments — notices one enormity besides, which we do not find 
in the latter — violent outrages upon t^ys and women. ^ 
Nothing of this kind is ascribed to Kritias^ and his com- 
panions; and it is a considerable proof of the restraining 
force of Athenian maimers, that men who inflicted so much 
evil in gratification of other violent impulses, should have 
stopped short here. The J decemvirs named by Lysander, 
like the Decemvir Appius Claudius at Borne, woi»ild find 
themselves armed with power to satiate their lusts as well 
as their antipathies, and would not be more likely to set 
bounds to the former than to the latter. Lysander, in all 
the overweening insolence of victory, while rewarding his 
most devoted partisans with an exaltation comprising every 
sort of licence and tyranny, stained the dependent cities 
with countless murders, perpetrated on private as well as 

* iBokrat^s, Orat. !▼. (Pauegyr.) ii;l toutu)v fivoiJiAva; cOStlc Sti 
g. 127-132 (0. 92). Idvaobsi 8uv«i‘:o. 

He has been epeaking, at some Bee alao, of the game author, 
length, and In terms of energetic Igokratftg, Orat. ▼. (Philipp.) g. 
dgnunciation, againat the enor- iiO; Orat. vlii. (De Face) g. 112- 
miUeg of the Dekarchies. He con- 124; Or. xii. (Panath.) g. 68, 60, 
olndee by Baying— <l>uYdc 5i xal io«i. 

erAggi? xal v6ffcu}v xxi * We may Infer that If Xenophon 

itoXiTBiutv |iBTaPo>.dc, eTifigitai- had heard anything of the Bor\^ 
8tt>v SppBic xal Yuvaixwv regpectingKritiae, he would hard- 
»al xp^ligaTuv dp- ly have been averae to mention 
*«T SivoiTo Ste^eXStiv; it; when we read what he gaya 

TDoobtov ginBiv lx<“ dxdv- (Uemorab. 1 2, 29). Compare a 

8ti to (idv g«p’ eeivd curioug paaaage about Krltlaa In 

4v Tie ivl ^iTHplojiatv fiiiXuee, Dion. Chrygogtom. Or. ui. p. 970. 
Td« 88 efsTAc mol tde dvo|ila« tde 
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Bad oon- 
duct of the 
Spartan 
harmoete— 
harsh as 
well as 


on public grounds. i No individual Greek had ever before 
wielded so prodigious a power of enriching friends or 
destroying enemies, in this universal reorganisation of 
Greece; 2 nor was there ever any power more deplorably 
abused. 

It was thus that the Lacedsemonian empire imposed 
upon each of the subject cities a double oppres- 
sion the native Decemvirs, and the foreign 
Harmost; each abetting the other, and forming 
together an aggravated pressure upon the 
citizens, from w^iich scarce any escape was left. J'oVrupt. No 
The Thirty at Athens paid the greatest possible justico to 
court to the harmost Kallibius,^ and put to death J 
individual Athenians offensive to him, in order them at 
to purchase his cooperation in their own 
violences. The few details which we possess respecting 
these harmosts (who continued throughout the insular and 
biaritime cities for about ten 3 "earB, until the battle of 
Knidus, or as long as the maritime empire of Sparta lasted 
— but in various continental dependencies considerably 
longer,* that is, until the defeat of Leiiktra in 371 b.o.) are 
all for yie most part discreditable. AV e have seen in the 
last chapter the description given oven by the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon, of the harsh and treacherous manner 
in which they acted towards the returning Cyreian soldiers, 


* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 19. ’Hy 

84 xal Td»v dX)u>4 iv xaic itoleai 
8T)|i.OTix«Iiy oux dpi9(LT|T6:, dri 

St) (11) xst' l6loc (lovov aiTioQ auTou 
XTcivovToc, dXXd roX>3ic (icv £)^0p3ic, 
RoXXaic 8t nXiovc^iaic, tuiv 4xaoTa- 
y69i 9lXtuv ^rapi^ofityou td roiauTa 
xat auvepYouvTOc : also Fauaanias, 
▼ii. 10, 1 ; lx. 32, 6. 

* Plutarch, Ageiilaus, c. 7. 

' See the speech of the Theban 
enToye at Athens, about eight 
years after the surrender of Athens 
fXen. Hellen. iii. B, 13). 

... Oi)Bt 7 dp 9 UYslv (Plutarch, 
Lysand. o. 10). 

* Zen. Hellen. Ii. 8, IS. t6v |&iv 
KaXXi^iov cBspdRtuov icda^ Oepaxsi^, 

xdvxa dxoixelXf & itpdxToiiy, Ac. 
^ (Plutaroh, Lyaud. o. 16). 


The Thirty seem to have outdone 
Lysander himself. A young Athe> 
nian of rank, distinguished as a 
victor in the pankratium, Auto- 
lykuB,— having been inaulted by 
KalliblUB, resented it, tripped him 
up, and threw him down. Ly> 
Sander, on being appealed to, 
justified Autolykus, and censured 
KalliblUB, telling him that he did 
not know how to govern fk-eemen. 
The Thirty however afterwards pat 
Autolykus to death, as a means 
of courting EallibiUB (Plutarch, 
Iiysand. o 16). Pausanias mentions 
EteonilcuB (not Kallibiu$y as the 
person who struck Autolykas; bnt 
be ascribes the same deoision to 
Lysander (ix. 89, 8). 
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raabixied with their corrupt subservience to PharnabaEUB. 

from him that it depended upon the fiat of a 
'Laoedasmonian harmost whether these soldiers should be 
proelaimed enemies and excluded for ever from their native 
cities; and Kleiindor, the harmost of Byzantium, who at 
first threatened iheni with this treatment, was only induced 
by the most unlimited submission, combined with very 
delicate management, to withdraw his menace. The cruel 
proceedings of Anaxibius and Aristarchus, who went so 
far as to sell 400 of these soldiers into slavery, has been 
recounted a few pages above. Nothing can be more arbi- 
trary or reckless tiian their proceedings. If they could 
behave thus towards a body of Greek soldiers full of 
acquired glory, effect ivo eit li«*r us irieiids or as enemies, and 
having generals capable i>l prosecuting j^heir collective in- 
terests and making their complainl s hearu — what protection 
would a private citizen of any subject city, Byzantium or 
Periutlius, be likely to enjoy against their oppression? 

The story of Avislodemus, the harmost of Oreus in 
Contrast of EuboBa, (‘viiicos that no justice could be obtaiii- 
einn^o'irf agaiiist any of tlieir enormities from the 
Sparta," Kplior> at Sparta. That harmost, among many 
TroinJsps other acts oi brutal violence, seized a beautiful 
of ft-oedoin youtli, SOU of a free citizen at Oreus, out of the 
had*^pre!** IJul®"!!'!! — Carried him off — and after vainly en- 
viouBiy deavouriiig to overcome his resistance, put him 

held out. -jy death. The father of the youth went to 
Sparta, made kiiowii the atrocities, and appealed to the 
Ephors and Senate for redress. But a deaf ear was turned 
to his complaints, and in anguish of mind he slew himself. 
Indeed we know that these Siiartaii authorities would grant 
no redress, not merely against hannosts, hut even against 
private Spartan citizens, who had been guilty of gross 
crime out ot their own country. A Bceotian near Leuktra, 
named Skedasus, preferred complaint that two Spartans, 
on their way from Delphi, after having been hospitably 
entertained in his house, had first violated, and afterwards 
killed, his two daughters; but even for so fiagitious at\ 
outrage as this, no redress could be obtained. ^ Doubtless, 

> Plutuoh, Amator. Rarration. outraged are stated to haTO elala 
p. 778; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c, 20. tbemselves. Coiapare another eto- 
In Diodorue (xt. 64) and Causamaa ry in Xenoph. Hellen. ▼. 4, 66, 67. 
(lx. IS, 9), tba damsels thus 
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when a powerful foreign ally, like the Persian satrap 
PharnabazuB, ^ complained to the Ephors of the conduct of 
a Lacedemonian harmost or admiral, hia representations 
would receive attention: and we learn that the Ephors 
were thus induced not merely to recall Lysander from the 
Hellespont, but to put to death another officer, Thorax, 
for corrupt appropriation of money. But for a private ci- 
tizen in any subject city, the superintending authority of 
Sparta would be not merely remote but deaf and^ immo- 
vable, BO as to afford him no protection whatever,* and to 
leave him altogether at the mercy of the harmost. It seems 
too that the rigour of Sjiaitaii training, and peculiarity of 
habits, rendered individual Lacedflemomans on foreign ser- 
vice more self-willed, more incapable of entering into the 
customs or feelings ol others, and more liable to degenerate 
when set free from the strict watch of home — than other 
Greeks generally. ^ 

Taking all these causes of evil together — the Dekar- 
chies, the llarmosts, and the overw heliiiing dictatorship of 
Ijysander — and const ruing otlu'r parts of the Grecian world 
by the* analogy of Athens under the Thirty — we shall bo 
vvarraiit/;d in affirming that the first years of the Spartan 
Empire, who h followed ujion the victory of JEgospotami, 
were years of all-pervading tyranny, and multifarious in- 
testine calamity, such as Greece had never before endured. 
The hardships of w'ar, severe in many ways, were now at 
an end, but they were replaced by a state of suffering not 
the less difficult to bear because it w'as called peace. And 
what made the suffering yet more intolerable was, that it 
was a bitter disappointment and a ffagrant violation of 
jironiises proclaimed, repeatedly and explicitly, by the La- 
cedajinonians themselves. 

* Vlutarch, Lysand. c. 19. vo|jLl!;ei. 

* This seems to have been the After the recall of the regent 

impression not merely of the Pausanias and of Durkis from the 
enemies of Sparta, but eren of Hellespont (in 477 b.o.), the Lace- 
tbe Spartan authorities thomsclveR. dH>moiiiaiiH refuse to send out any 
t3ompare two remarkable passaftes successor, tpo3o6(jLtvoi ol 

of Thucydides, i. 77, and 1. 96. e^iovTs; ysipou^ TlTvujvTai, Sicsp 
'Apixta ydp (says the Athenian xai 4v Tip naooavlf svs'iSov, Ao. (i. 
enroy at Sparta) to ts xad’ Opdc 96). 

auTO'jc vdpifta Toi< olXXot; Compare Plntaroh. Apophtheg. 

^poecTi tic ixaoTO^ s^iu>v o&ti too- Laconic, p. 220 F. 

)(p^Tat, o69’ ot< AX>r] 'EXXdc 
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I'or more than thirty years preceding — from times 
earlier than the commencement of the Peloponnesian War 
— ^the Spartans had professed to interfere only for the pur- 
pose of liberating Greece, and of putting down the usurped 
ascendency of Athens. All the allies of Sparta had been 
invited into strenuous action — all those of Athens had been 
urged to revolt — under the soul-stirring cry of “Freedom 
to Greece." The earliest incitements addressed by the 
Corinthians to Sparta in 432 b.c., immediately after the 
Korkyrsean dispute, called upon her to stand forward in 
fulfilment of her recognised function as “Liberator of 
Greece,” and denounced her as guilty of connivance with 
Athens if she held back. * Athens was branded as the 
“despot city;” which had already absorbed the indepen- 
dence of many Greeks, and menaced tlj^t of all the rest. 
The last formal requisition borne by tiie Lacedmmonian 
envoys to Athens in the winter immediatidy preceding the 
war, ran thus — “If you desire the continuance of peace with 
Sparta, restore to the Greeks their autonomy,” When 
Archidamus king of Sparta approached at the head of his 
army to besiege Plata^a, the J^latneans laid claim to auto- 
nomy as having been solemnly guaranteed to thenijby King 
Pausanius after the gr^at victory near their town. Upon 
which Archidamus replied — “Your demand is just: we are 
prepared to confirm yoi/r autonomy — but w'e call upon you 
to aid us in securing the like for those other Greeks who 
have been enslaved by Athens. This is the sole purpose 
of our great present effort.” 3 And the banner of general 
enfranchisement, which the Lacedsemonians thus held up 
at the outset of the war, enlisted in their cause encoura- 
ging sympathy and good wishes throughout Greece.* 


* Tbncyd. 1. 69. ou yap 6 
oi{iCMO^, dXX’ 6 6u«dpi£/o; nau- 
oai, icepiopuv 6 e, aXTj'JeoTepov auto 
8pai, eiitep xal ttjv d^lu) 7 (v 
dpiT'^c ujc e>suflEpu)< tilt *ll>)d6a 
^cpBxai. 

To the like purpose the second 
■peeoh of the Corinthian envoys 
at Sparta, o. 122.124-fiTj pLsXXeTs 
IIoTiSaidTaic ts itoicisOai Tifiuiplav. 
. . . xal Tu)v &XX(u 4 pisTiXQeiv x^v 
iXtuOsplav, Ac. 

e Thnoyd. i. 139. Compare leo- 
kratfis, Or. It. Panegyr. o. 84. ■. 


140; Or. ▼. (Philipp.) s. 121; Or. 
XIV. (PUtaic.) 8. 43. 

* Tbucyd. ii. 72. riapasxsuT) Si 

■TQorfit xai itoXspLOc butiLv 

e«txs xal Tibv dXXu>4 tXe'j9epuietu)c. 

Head also the speech of the 
Theban orator, in reply to thk 
i’lata'an, after the capture of the 
town by the Lacedesmonlaas (iii. 
68 ). 

* Thucyd. II. 8. f| hi i5voia icapd 
KoXu iKoisi Tu>v dvQpuinwv piaXXov 
sc Touc Aaxs8aipLovloU4, ftXXtttc xt 
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But the most striking illustration by far, of the se- 
ductive promises held out by the Lacedsemo- 
nians, was afforded by the conduct of Brasidas pro’SSIe* of 
in Thrace, when he first came into the neigh- general 
bourhood of the Athenian allies during the by^ 
eighth year of the war (424 b.c.). In his memor- Sparta— by 
able discourse addressed to the public assembly genera”***^ 
at Akanthus, he takes the greatest pains to sa- Brasidas, 
tisfy them that he came only for the purpose of 
realising the promise of enfranchisement proclaimed by the 
Lacedesmonians at the beginning of the war.^ Having ex- 
pected, when acting in such a cause, nothing less than a 
hearty welcome, he is astonished to find their gates closed 
against him. “I am come (said he) not to injure, but to 
liberate the Greeks; after binding the Lacedssmonian 
authorities by the most solemn oaths, that all whom I may 
bring over shall be dealt with as autonomous allies. We do 
not wish to obtain you as allies either by force or fraud, 
but to act as your allies at a time when you are enslaved 
by the Athenians. You ought not to suspect my purposes, 
in the face of these solemn assurances; least of all ought 
any man to hold back through apprehension of private en- 
mities, and through fear lest I should put the city into the 
hands of a few chosen partisans. 1 am not come to identify 
myself with local faction: 1 am not the man to offer you 
an unreal liberty by breaking down your established con- 
stitution, for the purpose of enslaving either the Many to 
the Few, or the Few to the Many. That would be more 
intolerable even than foreign dominion; and w'e Lacedee- 
monians should incur nothing but reproach, instead of 
reaping thanks and honour for our trouble. We should 
draw upon ourselves those very censures, upon the strength 


itpo«in6vTuiv 8 ti ‘EXXdfiot 

cAeuSepouoiv. 

Bee also lil. 18, 14 — the speech 
the euToye from the revolted 
3iityl4n4, to the liacedsemoniane. 

•The Laoedamonlan admiral Al- 
kidae with hie fleet ie announced 
“■ croMing over the Afigean to 
Ionia for the purpose of “liberat- 
iitg Greece;” accordingly, the 
Bamian OKiles remonstrate with 
him for killiikg his prisoneiSf as 


in contradiction with that object 
(iii. 82 )— eXeTOv ou xaXiLc t^v '£X> 
Xd 8 a IXcuQepouv oArdv, il &v 8 pvc 
{ilpOtipiv, Ac. 

* Thucyd. iv. 86. *H (iiv lxics|i<j«lc 
piou T^c oTpaTittc bii6 Aaxtiai- 
ixovlinv, (u 'AxdvGioi, 
olxiav inaXTifesuouoB dpjfdpisvoi 
Tou iioX4|iou iipoKl«o|j.cv, ’A8i]valotc 
i) loSspouvrsc x^v 'EXXdde 

seXs|jLiQOStv. 
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of which we are trying to put down Athens; and that too 
in aggravated measure, ivorse than those who have never 
made honourable professions; since to men in high position, 
roecioUB trick is more disgraceful than open violence.' — 
If (continued Brasidas) in spite of my assurances, you still 
withhold from me your cooperation, I shall think myself 
authorised to constrain you by force. We should not be 
warranted in iorcing freedom on any unwilling parties, ex- 
cept with a view to some common good. But as we seek 
not empire for ourselves — as we struggle only to put down 
tlie empire of others — as we offer autonomy to each and 
all — so we should do wrong to the majority if we allowed 
you to persist in your opposition .” 2 

Like the allied sovereigns of Europe in 1813, who, 
Gradual requiring the most strenuous efforts on the part 
ctiaiiKu in of the people to contend against the Emperor 
Ru^ap^and Napolcon, promised free constitutions, yet 
plans of granted nothing after the victory had been 
wards* ihV assured — the Lacedsemomans thus held out the 
close of the most emphatic and repeated assurances of ge- 
s*Un ^ar** autonomy in order to enlist allies against 

Athens; disavowing, even ostentatiously, any 
aim at empire for themselves. It is true, that after the 
great catastrophe liefore Syracuse, when the ruin of Athens 
appeared imminent, and when the alliance with the Persian 
satraps against her was first brought to pass, the Lacedee- 
monians began to think more of empire, 3 and less of Gre- 


‘ Thucyd. Iv. 8.-,. A.jtjc -t oox 
iici xaxtp, cii' c/.suQef .uast 6i -.w* 
'EX)r]vtov ii3f.e)T)/u(ia, ts A*- 

xsSaip.ovlu>i to tsAtjXoic 

(ts-jfloToi?, ^ JIT] I ou<; ov SYUJ^S itpr.a- 
'T^T^K-oi Sojijio/oo? iasaOai airo- 
. . . Koi si Ti; \lia 6t- 

Cld)« ops, fJiTj *YU> TlOl T.poafliu Tfj* 
dnpoil'jjioc fOTi, itdvTU}# 

p.xXiOTaictOTeu9dTU)- Ouyop 

O'JSTaoidowv ^xu>, oufig dsarp^ 
TO' tXsutttplaT vojii^tu eitupepsiv, il, 
TO Rdxpiov «aptic, to leXdox 
Tolc AXi^oiT, ^ to iXaaoov toI( 
Tost, touXuiooiiii. XoXsKtutcpa 
dXXof uXou dpx^C 
• J ^ ^|»AT TOIt a axtSoifiOWOlC 

otix ky dvtl «6vu>v ^dpi^ xa9iota(to* 
Avtl Si So^i)« altio poXXov 


oT«; tt too? ’AS-Ovaloo^ i^xXiO' 
(xooi xaTaxo/.t|i.o up.lv, auTol 
iv (paivoiiAiba ex^iovo ^ 6 JIT] 
<»i:o8el^oc dpiTTjv »a-oxtu»- 

p I V 0 1. 

* Thucyd. Iv. 87. 0u6i 6^(Xop.tt 

ol Aaxi&aip.6vioi p-T) xoivou Ttvoc 
«T«Boo Touc Ifctj pooXo- 

pivouc iXiuQipouv. Ou8’ au 
dpx^c icpiipida, itauoai 84 paX- 
Xov itipouc oniiSovTic toiic vXiiouc 
iv dSixoipiv, il Cupicooxv outo- 
vopiav iKicpipovTic (»pdc touc 
dvavttoupivouc KcpitSoipiv. Compare 
liokratSi, Or. iv. (Fauegyr.) •. 140, 
141. 

* Feeling* of the LaeadiMBOiilwif 
during the winter Immediatafly 
•ucoeading the gaeat Syraeutan 
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cian freedom; which indeed, so far as concerned the Greeks 
on the continent of Asia, was surrendered to Persia. Ne- 
vertheless the old watchword still continued. It was still 
currently believed, though less studiously professed, that 
the destruction of the Athenian empire was aimed at as a 
means to the liberation of Greece.* 

The victory of -^Igospotami with its consequences 
cruelly undeceived every one. The language Language 
of Brasidas, sanctioned by the solemn oaths of of BrasidaB 
the Lacedfemonian Ephors, in ■424 b.c. — and the 
proceedings of the Lacedaemonian Lysaiider in acts of Ly- 
•ior )-401 B.c.*, the commencing hour of Spartan 
omnipotence — stand in such literal and flagrant contra- 
diction, that we might almost imagine the former to have 
foreseen the possibility of such a successor, and to have 
tried to disgrace and disarm him beforehand. The De- 
karchies of Lysaiider realised that precise ascendency of a 
few chosen partusaiis which Brasidas repudiates as an abo- 
mination worse than foreign dominion; while the harmosts 
and gam&on, installed in the dependent cities along with 
the lui-tive .Decemvirs, planted the second variety of 
mischief as well as the first, each aggravating the other. 
Had the noble-minded Kallikratidas gained a victory at 
Arginusee, and lived to close the war, he would probably 
have tried, with more or less of success, to make some ap- 
proach to the promises of Brasidas. But it was the double 
misfortune of Greece, first that the closing victory was 
gained by such an admiral as Lysander, the most unscru- 
pulous of all power-seekers, partly for his country, and still 
more for himself — next, that the victory was so Extreme 
decisive, sudden, and imposing, as to leave no 
enemy standing, or in a position to insist upon pieteneee 
terms. The fiat of Lysander, acting in the name 
of Sparta, became omnipotent, not merely over 
enemies, but over allies; and to a certain degree *®^ 
even over the Spartan authorities themselves, almost ”m- 
There was no present necessity for conciliating nipotent. 
.allies — still less for acting up to former engagements; so 
^at nothing remained to oppose the naturally ambitious 
inspirations of the Spartan Ephors, who allowed the ad- 

oatMtroptas (ThHO. Till. I) — Xmc 

vsSsXAvtss foiivou« (tho Atheniftns) * Oompara Thnojd. HU. 

d«p«- tUI. 46, 8. 
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mini to ttanj out the details in his own way. Bat former 
aammooes, tnoagh Sparta was in a condition to disregard 
t|iei% were not forgotten by others; a'nd the recollection 
of them imparted additional bitterness to the oppressions 
of the Decemvirs and Harmoste.^ In perfect consist- 

• Bbli li omphatioally aat forth xal xT)pu 7 |i.aTi tobc *EXXT)vae SiXtd- 


In n fragment of Theopompna 
preaerrM by TheodoruB Metochiia, 
and printed at the end of the 
eolleotion of the Pragments of 
Theopompna the historian, both 
by Wicheri and by M. Didot. Both 
these editors however insert it 
only as Fra^mentum Bpurium, on 
the authority of Plutarch (Lysan- 
der, o. 13), who quotes the same 
sentiment from the comic writer 
Theopompus. But the passage of 
Theodorus Motochlta presents the 
express words 8 c 6 nrj|jLi;oc i loiopt- 
We hare therefore his dis- 
tinct affirmation against that of 
Plutarch; and the question is, 
which of the two we are to believe. 
As far as the sense of the frag- 
ment is concerned, 1 should be 
disposed to refer it to the historian 
Theopompus. But the authority 
of Plutarch is earlier and better 
than that of Theodorus Motochita : 
moreover, the apparent traces of 
oomio senarii have been recognised 
In the Fragment by llolueke 
(Fragm. Com. Grssc. ii. p. 819). 
The Fragment is thus presented 
by Theodorus Metochita (.Fragm. 
Theopomp. 844, ed. Didot). 

8s6ico(4nOx 6 loTopixoc dncioxtbicruiv 
eU to0« AaxsfiaiijLOvtOuc, slxa^sv au- 
Ts«c TaXs (paOXaic xoicrjXioiv, «X toXc 
XPuipidvois sTx^oucai Tfjy dpx't)'* olvov 
ijoov re xal s&yprjOTOv oo^iotixuic 
too dpTuptou, fisOuatt- 
pov pauX6v tita xal ixtporiav xal 
6€lvt;v xataxpiYuioi xal napejroyxat* 
««l teb< AaxtfiaipLoylouc toLuv iXtrs, 
tbv ubtbv 4xslyai« tp6xoy, it xip 
««td 'A8i)vaiu>v aoXipiqi, rijy 
KdiAsti t^c da’ *A8tj- 
vutsm .dXso8splac xal npo 7 pdpi|iatc 


oavtac, SoTspov nixp^tata etptoiv 
dTiiiatata xpdfsata piot^C 
samSuvou xal ^pi^atiuc npaYfidruiv 
dXYttvuiv, advu toi xaiatupavvouvtac 
tdc itoXtic itxap^laic xal dppiooTaic 
fiaputitoic, xal xpatTcpievouc, d 
fiu9][cptc tlyai e^poSpa xal dvuroiotov 
(plptiv, xal daoxtivvuvai. 

Plutarch, ascribing the statement 
to the comic Theopompus, affirms 
him to be silly (loixt >T]pBlv) In 
saying tl/h the Lacedeemonian 
empire began by being sweet and 
pleasant, and afterwards was cor- 
rupted and turned into bitterness 
and opproBsion whereas the fact 
was, that it was bitterness and 
oppression from the very'^rst. 

Now if we read the above oita- 
tioii from Theodorus, we shall see 
that Theopompus did not really 
put forth that assertion wh ch 
Plutarch contradiots as silly aud 
untrue. 

What Theopompus stated was, 
that first the Lacedemonians, 
during the war againet Athene^ 
tempted the Greeks with a most 
delicious draught and programme 
and proclamation of freedom from 
the rule of Athens—and that they 
afterwards poured in the most 
bitter and repulsive mixtures of 
bard oppression and tyranny, Ao. 

The sweet draught is asserted to 
consist— not, as Plutaroh supposoa, 
in the first taste of the actual 
Lacedemonian empire after UM 
war, hut— in the seduotlve promieee 
of freedom held out by them to 
the allies during fAe tear. Plutardh’e 
charge of ioixt Xi)ptiv has thus no 
foundation. I have written SsXsA- 
eavrac which etande in DidoVo 
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piicy* with her misrule throughout Eastern Greece, too. 
Sparta identified herself with the energetic tyranny of 
Dionysius at Syracuse, assisting both to erect and to uphold 
it; a contradiction to her former maxims of action which 
would have astounded the historian Herodotus. 

The empire of Sparta, thus constituted at the end of 
4i»5 B.C., maintained itself in full grandeur for somewhat 
above ten years, until the naval battle ofKnidus- in 394 
B.c. That defeat destroyed her fleet and maritime ascen- 
dency, yet left her in undiminished power on land, which 
she still maintained until her defeat by the 
'rhobaiis!* at Leuktra in 371 b.c. Throughout chiea bo- 
all this time, it was her established system to „ bj 
krep up Spartan harmosts and garrisons in the tin- louiouay 
dependent cities on the continent as well as in 
the islands. Even the Chians, who had been her sandiT. 
most active allies during the last eight years of 
the war, were coinpellea to submit to this hard- luatod much 
ship; besides having all their fleet taken away 
from llumi.'> But the native Dekarchies, though at first 
establi.shcd by Lysander universally throughout the mari- 
time dependencies, did not last as a system so long as the 
Harmosts. Composed as they wore to a groat degree of 
the personal nominees and coiilbderatos of Lysander, they 
suffered in part by the reactionary jealousy which in time 
made itself lelt against his overweening ascendency. Alter 
continuing for some time, they lost the countenance of tlie 
Spartan Ephors, who proclaimed permission to the cities 
(we do not precisely know when) to resume their pre- 
existing governments. 5 Some of the Dekarchies thus be- 


Pragment, because it struck mo 
tliat this correction ■was required 
to construe the passage. 

* Isokratfis, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) a. 

Or. viii. (de Pace) s. 122; 
Diodor. xiv. 10 44; xv. 23. Com* 
pare Herodot. v. 02; Thucyd i 
Isukratds, Or. iv. (Funegyr.) 
8. 144. 

* Isokratds,. Panathen. a. Cl. 
ZitapTidTgti pev Yop S't) 8«xo poXig 

t auTu>^, «e/Te 

tt;v ap^^fjv. I do not hold myself 
l>ound to make out the exactness 


of the chronology of Isokratds. 
But hero wo may remark that his 
**liardly ten yoar.s,’’ as a term, 
though less than the trutli by some 
months if wr may take tlie battle 
of A^gospiitami as the beginning, 
IB very near the truth if wo take 
the surrender of Athena as the 
beginning, down to the battle of 
Kuidus 

■ I’ausaniaa, viil. 62, 2; iz. 6, 1. 

* Diodor. xiv. 84, laokratds, Orat. 
Till (de Pace) a. 121. 

» Xen. Hellen. iii. 4 , 2. 

liysauder accompanied King 
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wore put 
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inaiia tliem- 
Bolves, not 
liy any ro- 
fcirmatory 
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came dissolved, or modified in various ways, but several 
probably still continued to subsist, if they had force enough 
to maintain themselves; for it does not appear that the 
Ephors ever systematically put them down as Lysandcr 
Lad systematically set tliem up. 

The government of the Tnirty at Athens w’ould never 
The Thirty ^8-'^ hecn Overthrown, if the oppressed Athe- 
nians had been obliged to rely on a tutelary in- 
terference of the Spartan Ephors to help them 
in overthrowing it. 1 have already shown that 
tins nefarious oligarchy came to its end by the 
unassisted efforts of Thra'-ybulus and the 
Athenian democrats themselves. It is true in- 
deed that the arrogance andselfishliess of Sparta 
and of Lysandor had alienated the Thobaiis, 
Corinthians, Megarians, and other iieighboiTi iug allies, and 
induced them to sympathise with the Athenian exiles 
against the atrocities of the Thirty — but those neighbours 
never rendered any positive or serious aid. The inordinate 
personal ambition of Lysandcr had also offended King 
l*ausanias and the Spartan Ejihors, so that they tooliecame 
indifferent to the Thirty, who were his creatures. Bui 
this merely deprived the Thirty of that foreign support 
which Lysander, had he still continued in the ascendent, 
would have extended to them in full nieasure. It was not 
the positive cause of their downfall. That crisis was 
brought about altogether by the energy of Thrasybulus 
and hiB companions, who nmnifeBted buch force and deter- 
mination as could not have been put down without an ex- 
traordinary display of Spartan military power ; a display 
not entirely sale when the sympathies of the chief allies 
were with the other side — and at any rate adverse to the 
inclinations of Fausanias. 

As it was with the Thirty at Athens, so it probably was 
also with the Dekarchies in the dependent cities. The 


Agasilaui (when the latter was 
iroing to hie Asiatic command in 
8»6 B.O.). His purpose was— ?7ru>? 
to; tac xaTooxofltisoc iii:’ 

cxslvou iv xalc ndXeoiv, 4xice-:tu>- 
xulac 64 5ie toOc s^opooc, ol xii; 
waxp.ouc iro)ixsiac Kaprjyeilav, r.i- 
Xiv xaxaoxTjoeit jisx' ’Ay doo. 

It shows the oareluss construc- 


tion of Xenophon’s Hellenica, or 
perhaps his reluctance to sot forth 
the discreditable points of the 
Ijacedocmonian rule, that this is 
the first mention which he makes 
(and that too, indirect!;) of the 
Dekarchies, nine years after they 
had been first set up by Lysander. 
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Spartan Ephors took no steps to put them down; hut 
where the resistance of the citizens was strenuous enouLdi 
to overthrow them, no Spartan intervention came to pro]) 
tliem up; and the Harmost perhaps received orders not to 
consider his authority as indissolubly linked with theirs. 
The native forces of each dependent city being thus left to 
lind their own level, the Decemvirs, once installed, would 
doubtless maintain themselves in a great number; while in 
other cases they would be overthrown — or perhaps w'ould 
contrive to perpetuate their dominion by compromise and 
alliance with other oligarchical sections. Tnis confused 
and unsettled state of the Dekarchies — some still existing, 
others half- existing, others again defunct — prevailed in 
H.C., when Lysandor accompanied Agesilaus into Asia, 
in the full hope that he should have influence enough to 
reorganise them all.* We must recollect that no other 
dependent city w’ould possess the same means of offering 
energetic resistance to its local Decemvirs, as Athens 
offered to the Thirty; and that the insular Grecian cities 
'Were not only feeble individually, but naturally helpless 
against the lords of the sea. 2 

Such then was the result throughout Greece W'hen that 
long war, w'hich had been undertaken in the name of uni- 
versal autonomy) W’as terminated by the battle of 
Ailgospotami. In place of imperial Athens was of Sparta*^* 
substituted, notthe promised autonomy, but yet worao 
more imperial bparla. An awiul picture is opprosHive 
given by the philo-Laconiaii Xenophon, in 399 
n.c., of the ascendency exercised throughout all ‘ 
the Grecian cities, not merely by the Ephors and the public 
officers, but even by the private citizens, of Sparta. “The 
LacedaBmonians (says he in addressing the Cyreian army) 

' Compare the two passagoB of at Athens, respecting the Spar- 
Xonopbon’s Hellenica, lii. 4, 7; tans, — 

iii. 6, 13. 'AXXd {iV)v xal c&c dntaTT)- 

*Ats 0UvTtTap9(Y|i4vU)v dv tatc itd- oav cavepol sloiv i^TiRaTTjxiTtc' bRO 
Xtat TU)v icoXiTBiui^, xal oOxs 6rjfi.o- ts yap -dn opfioaTui/ xopavvouv- 
xpaxlac Iti oGaij;, wanep in’ ’AOt}- xai, xal (iro 8dxa ivSpwv, ouc 
xalujv, o&TS dsxap/lac, tuaRep 4 rI AuaxvSpoc xaTsaTVjotv iv n6~ 

AuadvSpou. Xti — whore the DeceiDTirs are iiotod 

But that some of these Dekarchies as still subsistii^, In 395 b.c. bee 
Btlll continued, we know from the also Xen. Agesilaus, 1 37. 
Bubsequent passage. The Theban * Xen. Hellen. 111. 6, 15. 

•nvoys say to the public nsaoinbl v 

C 2 
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are now the presidents of (xreoce; and oven any siiifrle 
private Lacedtemoiiian can accomplish what ho pleases.’'* 
•‘All the cities (he says in another place) then obeyed 
■whatever order they might receive from a Lacediemoiiian 
citizen.”- Not merely was the general asoendoncy thus 
omnipresent and irresistible, hut it was enforced with a 
stringency of di'tail, and darkened by a thousand accom- 
paniments of tyranny and individual abuse, such as had 
never been known under the much-decried empire of 
Athen.s. 

^Ve have more than one picture of the Athenian em- 
Jmperiai pire ju speeches made by hostile orators who 
jV/ved^her' every motive to work up the strongest anti- 
tubioct- pathies in the bosoms of tlioir iiudiMice against 
t/lM 7 umn- ® have the addresses of the Corinthian 

envoys at Sparta when stimulatinfl the Spartan 
oMiuio'^or Pcloponnosniii \VarJ — that of the 

no oppres- envoys froHi Mityiciie delivered at tdyiiipia to 
►ion. the Spartan confederates, wlion tlu* city had re- 

volted from Athens and stood in pressing need ol sup2)urt 
— the discourse of llra^idas in the j)ublic assembly at 
Akanthua — and more than one s])0(*ch also Irom Hermo- 
krates, imprcfasing upon his Sicilian countrymen hatred as 
well as fear of Athena. •* Whoever reads these discourses, 
will see that they dwell almost exclusively on the great 
political wrong iidierent in the very fact of lier empire, 
robbing so many (Jrecian commuiiiticp of their legitimate 
auToiioiny, over and above ^he tribute imposed. That 
Athens liad tlius already enslaved many cities, and was only 
watching for oppoi-tumties to enslave inanv more, is the 
theme upon which they expatiate. But of practical griev- 
ances —of cruelty, oppression, spoliation, multiplied exiles, 
&c., of high-handed wrong committed by individual Athe- 
nians— not one word is spoken. Had there been the small- 
est pretext for introducing such inllammatorv topics, how 
much more iinprefcsivc would have been the appeal of 

• Xon Anab. Vi. 0, 12. Eial fjisv XovTaigiarpa-TSdOai. 
fiiprfiy, eTT'JC ai ‘E)X7i.l«s(; no)eir * Xon Hellen. iii i, B* HSoai 
(this was Bpokoii at Kalpfi in yao tots ai sTtEifiovTo 8 -i 

Blth>nia) t^? 8i 'EXXdSo; Aaxc6ai- AaxsSatuono; a eri-arToi. * * 

fjioMi&i 7pos-TT;Xaoiv ixavo- oitios • Thucjd. 1. i s!.‘i2o 
»ol bU SxaaToc AaxeSaifio- * TLucyd. iii 9, iv. 69-85; vi. 7C. 
Blu)vtvTaicro)«ai,i?Tif'. 0-*- 
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J?i asiclas to tbi.* sympathies of the Akanthians! How vehe- 
mont would liave been the denunciations of the Mityleuajan 
i jivoys, in pliiee of the tame and almost apologetic, language 
wliieh we now road in Thucydides! Athens extinguished 
the autonomy of her subject-allies, and punished revolters 
with severity, sometimes even with cruelty. But as to other 
j)Oints of wrong, the silence of accusers, such as those just 
noticed, counts as a powerful exculpation. 

The case is altered when we come to the period suc- 
ceeding the battle of -.Hgospotami. Here indeed imperial 
also, we iiiid the Spartan empire complained of f'pi^rta did 
{as the Athenian empire had been before), in mucir'wnrBo 


contrast with that state of autonomy to which 
each city laid claim, and whichSparta not merely 
promised to ensure, but set forth as her only 
gnnind of war. Yet this is not the prominent 


— luT Hiir- 
TnoHm und 
Daconivirs 
aru iiuiri) 
complained 
of tliHii the 


gric\ance — other topics stand more emphatical- i‘er 

Iv forward. 'I'lie l)eceiiivirs and the Harmosts 


(i'Onie of the hitter being Helots), the standing instruments 
of Sfiartaii eiiifure, are felt as more sorely painful than the 
eni])ire itself; as the language held by Bra&idas at Akaiithus 
admits tJiem to be belorehuiid. At the time when Athens 


W'as a subject city under Sparta, governed by the Lysan- 
driaii Thirty and by the Lacodamionian liarniost in the 
acrt»polis — the sense of indignity arising from the fact of 
subjection was absorbed in the still more terrible suffering 
aiising from tin- enormities of those individual rulers whom 
tlie imperial state had set up. Now' Athens set up no local 
rulers — no native Ten or native Thirty — no resident Athe- 
nian harmosts or garrisons. This was of itself an unspeak- 
able exemption, w hen compared w’lth the condition of cities 
subject, not only to the Spartan empire, but also under that 
empire to native Hccemvirs like Kritias, and Spartan har- 
mosts like Aristarchus or Aristodemus. A city subject to 
Athens had to bear definite burdens enforcecl by its own 
government, which w'as liable in case of default or de- 
linquency to be tried before the popular Athenian Di- 
kastery. But this same Dikastery (as I have show'n in a 
former volume, and as is distinctly stated by Thucydides >) 
was the harbour of refuge to each subject city; not leas 
against individual Athenian wrong-doers than against mis- 


Sce the remarkable speech of Fhrjcichus in Thacyd. Till. 48, 6, 
winch I have be'ore referred to. 
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conduct from other citic*!. Those who coijnplaiiied of llio 
hardship sutFered by a subject ciiy, from the obligation of 
bringing causes to be tnecl in the l>ikastery of Athcn.s — 
even if we take the case as they state it, and overlook tlio 
unfairness of omitting those numerous instances wherein 
the city was thus enabled to avert or redress wrong elono 
to its own citizens — would have comjilained both more 
loudly and with greater justice of an ever-present Athenian 
harmost; especially if tliere were co-existent a iiativo 
government of Ten oligarchs, exchanging with him guilty 
connivances, like the partnership of the Thirty at Athens 
with the Lacedjemoiiian harmost Kallibius. t 

In no one point ran it be sliown that tin* substitution 
Thia IB tiio of Spartan empire in place of Athenian was a 
more to be gain, either for the subject citiei'*or for tlreeco 
aa^^Bparta generally: while in many jmint^^. it w'as a great 
admnaiTio^° serioub uggruvat 1011 oT sutferiiig. And tins 
opp.irtii- abuse of power is the more deeply to be regret- 
uity for or- ted, as Sparta enhned alter the battle of J'lgos- 
(tood uiid potaini a ]>recious opportunity — sueh as Athens 
leSraoT iicver had, and sueh as never ulmiu recurred 

ihrouijVout — of reorganising the Grecian world on wi^o 
lirffuc. principles, and with a view to J\in-hellenic 
stability and harmony. ]t is not lier greatt‘st sin to liavit 
refused to grant universal autonomy!^ She had indeed 
jiroiiiised it; but w’e might ])ardoii a departure from speeilic 
performance, had she exchanged tin- boon for one tar 
greater, wdiich it w’as w'ithm her reasDiiabh- juiw'er, at the 
end of 405 n.c., to confer. That universal town autonomy, 
tow’ards which the Grecian instinct leiidud, though iin- 
measurably better than universal subjection, was yet ac- 
companied by much internal discord, and by the still more 
formidable evil of helplcsssness against any efticieiit foreign 
enemy. To ensure to the Helleinc world external safeiy 
as w'ell as internal concord, it w’as not a new’- empire w Inch 
was wanted, but a new' political combination on oijuitahle 
and comprehensive principles; divesting each tow'ii of a 
portion of its autonomy, and creating a' common authority, 
responsible to all, for certain definite controlling purposes. 
If ever a tolerable federative system w'ould have lieen 

* Xen. HollfMi. ii. 3, 14. Compare poHaeBalon of tbe Kadmeia i.v- -> 
the analoffouR case of Thebes, 34-36). 
after tl.o LacoilicmoniaiiB Imcl got 
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practicable in (-Jreece, it was after the battle of JEgospo- 
taini. The Athenian empire — which, with all its delects, I 
believe to have been much better for the subject-cities 
than universal autonomy would have been — had already 
removed many diHicullies, and shown that combined and 
sybt(!mal 1C action of tlie maritime (jrreciaii world was 
im))0‘-sibility. Sparta might now have substituted herself 
for Athens, not as lieirto the imperial power, but as pre- 
sident and executive agent of a new Confederacy of Delos 
— reviving the equal, comprehensive, and liberal principles 
on which that confederacy had first been organised. 

Jt is true that sixty years before, the constituent 
meiiihers of tlie original synod at Delos had Sparta 
shown tlieinselves insensible to its value. As 
soon as the iire.-.sing alarm from Persia had 
])assed over, some had discontinued sending de- 
jmties, others had disobeyed requisitions, otliers w,h>cii’ 
again liad bouglit off their oblig.itions, and for- 
feit(*d their rights as autonomous and voting madi' to 
members, by pecuniary bargain with Athens; work well, 
wlio being obliged by tlie duties of her presidency to enforce 
obedience to tlie Synod against all reluctant mem hers, madts 
successively many enemies, and was gradually converted, 
almost without her own seeking, from President into Em- 
peror, as the only means of obviating the total dissolution 
of the Confederacy. 

But though such untoward circumstances had happen- 
ed before, it does not follow' that they would now have 
happened again, assuming the same experiment to have 
been retried by Sparta, wnth manifest sincerity of purpose 
and tolerable wisdom. The Grecian w'orld, especially the 
maritime portion of it, had passed througli trials not less 
painful than instructive, during this important interval. 
Nor does it seem rash to suppose, that the hulk of its 
members might now have been disposed to perforin steady 
confederate duties, at the call and under the presidency of 
Sparta, had she really attempted to reorganize a liberal 
confederacy, treating every city as autonomous and equal, 
except in so far as each was bound to obey the resolutions 
of the general synod. How'cver impraeticahle such a 
scheme may appear, we must recollect that even Utopian 
schemes have their transient moments, if not of certain 
success, at least of commencement not merely possible 1m t 
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E romising. And my beliof is. tlml had Kallikratidas, with 
is ardent Paii-hellonic sentiment and force of moral re- 
Bolution>beeu the final victor over imperial Athens, he 
would not have let the moment of pride and omnipotence 
pass over without essaying some noble project like that 
sketched above. 

It IS to be remembered that Athens had never liad the 
power of organizing any such generous Paii-hellenic com- 
bination. She hud become depopularized in the legitimate 
execution of her trust, as preMdeiit of tlie Oonfederary of 
Deloa, against refractory memberb. > Slie had been obliged 
to choose between breaking up tin* OonlVderacy, and keep- 
ing it together under the strong compreasion of an imporial 
chief. But Sparta had not yet become d(^opiilariz(‘d. 
She now stood witliout competitor as b-aderof the (rrecian 
world, and might at that moment have rt'ar»uiably hoped 
to carry the members of it along wulh lier to any liluTal and 
Pan-hellenic organization, had she attempted it with proper 
earnestness. Linfortunately she took tlie opposite course, 
under the influence of Lysandor; founding a new cin])ire 
far more opjiressive and odious than that of Athens, with 
few of the advantages, and none of the excuses, attached 
to the latter. As she soon became evi‘n more unpopular 
than Athens, her moment of high tide, for beneficent 
Pau-liellenic combination, passed away also — never to 
return. 


Having thus brought all the maritime (ireekB under 
luBupport- ner empire, with a tribute of more than Umo 
^inco^of ' imposed upon them- -and continuing to 

iiysauder— be chict of her landfd alliance in Oentral (rreece, 
which now' included Athens as a simple unit— 
Bgainat Sparta was the all-pervading imperial pow'pr 
iragainB®” Oroece.-' Her new empire was organized by 
the Rek- the victorious Lysaiider; but wdtli so much 

archioe. aiTOguiice, and so much personal ambition to 

f ovem all Greece by means of nominees of his own, 
decemvirs and Harmosts — that he raised numerous rivals 
and enemies, as well at Sjmrta itself as elsewhere. The 


* Such Ib the juBtlflcation offered by the narrative of Thucydidds 
by the Athenian envoy at Sparta, biniBolf (i 9'J). 

Immediately before the Pelopun- * Xen Hellen. lil. i, s. ndeijc 
neslan War (Thucyd. i. 76, TGI Tf,; 'E>.>aOoc rpostitai, do. 

And it IB borne out in the main 
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jpalouBy entertained by King Paubanias, the offended 
Vofliugs of Thebes and Corinth, and the manner in which 
these new phsenomena brought about (in spite of the 
opposition of Lysander) the admission of Athens as a 
revived democracy into the Lacedeemonian confederacy — 
haveliJ’en already related. 

In the early months of 403 b.c., Lysander w'as partly 
at home, partly in Attica, exerting himself to sustain the 
lalling oligarchy of Athens against the increasing force of 
'riinisybulus and the Athenian exiles in Peirseus. In this 
2 )urpose he was directly thwarted by the opposing views 
ol KingPausanias, and three out of the fiveEphors.* But 
till High the Ephors thus checked Lysander in regard to 
Athens, they softened the humiliation liysendinghim abroad 
to a fresh command on the Asiatic coast and the Helles- 
pont; a step which had the farther advantage of putting 
asunder two such marked rivals as he and Pausanias had 
now become. That which Lysander had tried in vain to 
do at Athens, he was doubtless better able to do in Asia, 
where he had neither Pausanias nor tho Ephors along 
with him. He could lend effective aid to the Dekarchies 
and Harmosts in the Asiatic cities, against any internal 
opposition with ^vhich they might bo threatened. Bitter 
wtii’o the com))laints which reached 8parta, both against 
him and against his ruling partisans. At lengtli the 
E])hors were prevailed ujion to disavow the Dekarchies, 
and to proclaim that they would not hinder the cities from 
rcsiiiiiiiig their former governments at pleasure . 2 

But all the crying oppressions set forth in the com- 
plaints of the maritime cities would have been .andor 
insuthcient to procure the recall of Lysander offendg*^ 
from his command in the Hellespont, had not 
Pharnabazus joined his remonstrances to the procure? 
rest. These last representations so strengthened 
the enemies of Lysander at Sparta, that a per- and tem^^ 
emptory order >vas sent to recall him. Con- porary ex- 
strained to obey, he came back to Sparta, but 
the comparative disgrace, and the loss of that boundless 
power wdiich he had enjoyed on his command, was so in- 
supportable to him, that he obtained permission to go on 
A pilgrimage to the temple of Zeus Ammon in Libya, under 


• Xen. Helleo ii. 4, 26-30. 


* Xen. Uellen. ill. 4, 2. 
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the pica that he had a vow to discharge J He appears 
also to have vi^-iled tlie temples of Delphi and Dodona,^ 
with secret aiuhilnuis projects wliich will h** mentioned 
presently. This j)olitic withdrawal softened the jealousy 
agaiii'it "him, so that we shall find him, after a year or tw o, 
re-estahlished in great influence and a^^cendency. He was 
sent as Spartan envoy, at w’hat precise moment we do not 
know', to Syracuse, where he lent countenance and aid to 
the recently estahli'^hed despotism of Dionysius.^ 

The position of the Asiatic Greek'-., along the coast of 
Ionia, -Kolis, and the llelles])(int, hecanie very 
peculiar after the triumph of Sparta at ^Tlgos- 
potami. J have already recounted how. iinim*- 
diately after the gr<‘at Athenian catMstn»j)lie 
before Syracuse, tin* Persian kj^ng had renewed 
his gras]) ujion those cities, \rom which the 
vigorous hand of Athens had kej>t him excluded 
for more than fifty years: lutw' Sparta, bidding 


Surrender 
of tlH> 
Ahintic 
GrtM-kH to 
I'cr^ia, ao- 
( 0 rd 1 11 K to 
the treaty 
concladed 
with 
Siiarta. 


* Plutarch, li>-.diid c. 19, an, 21. 

The facts, whu li riutanh states 
respcctiiiK liysanduT, canmit be 
rceoneilcd with tlio cliroiDilnffy 
Which he adopts. Ho reiiresenis 
the recall of l/ysandor ut the 
iustanco of I’huniaha/ub, with all 
the facts which piecedid it, us 
baviiiR occurred prior to tlie 
recniistitution ot the Athei laa 
demucracy, whuh event we know 
to have taken place in the summer 
of i03 n c 

Lysandcr captured Samos in the 
latter half of 404 n c., after the 
surrender of Atijcns After the 
capture of Kamos, he came homo 
in triumph, in the autumn of 404 
II. 0 fXeu. Hclleii. in. 3, 9) He 
was at home, or serving in Attica, 
In the beginning of 403 n.c. tXcu. 
Hellen. ii. 4, 3ii). 

Now when Lysauder came home 
at the end of 404 b.c., it was his 
triumphant return ; it was not a 
recall provoked by complaints of 
PharnabazuH. Yet there can have 
been no other return before the re- 
storation nf the democracy at Athens. 

The recall of Ljsauder must 


liu\e boon tho tormination, not of 
this i'uinniuiid, but of a mbsequent 
command Moreover, it seems to 
me ueccHsaiy, in order to ina'to 
room for tho facts stated respecting 
Jj>Muiider us well as about the 
Hukarchius, that w e should supp".,,* 
him to have been again sent out 
(after bis quarrel vilh I'aubaniui 
III Attica ) in 403 B c , to command 
in Asia. This is nowliere posi- 
tivcly stated, but I iind notliing 
to contradict it, and I see no other 
way of making room fur the facts 
stated about Lysandor. 

It is to bo noted that Diodorus 
has a decided error in chronoloiry 
as to the date of the restoration 
of the Athenian democracy, lie 
places it in 401 n. c. (Dind xiv. 
33 1 , two years later than its real 
date, which is 403 b.c. ; thus length- 
ening by two years the interval 
betvreen the surrender of Athens 
and the reestablishment of tho 
demooracy. Flutaroh also seems 
to have conceived that interval 
as much longer than it rc.illy was. 

* Plutarcli, Lysand c. 20. 

■ Plutarch, Lysander, c. 2. 
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for his aid, had consented by three formal conventions to 
burrender them to him, whde her commissioner Lichaa even 
reproved the Milesians for their aversion to this bargain: 
how Athens also, in the days of her weakness, competing 
for the same advantage, had exprebsed her willingness to 
pay the same price for it.i After the battle of -■Egospotanii, 
this convention was carried into effect; though seemingly 
not without disputes between the satrap Pharnabazus on 
one side, and Lysander and Derkylhdas on the otlier.- 
The latter was Lacedsemoman harmost at Abydos, wliicli 
town, so important as a btation on the Helles])ont, the 
Lacedaemonians seem still to have retained. But Pharna- 
bazuB and his subordinates acquired more complete com- 
mand of the ilell(‘S]»ontine -iBolis and of the Troad than 
ever thf'y had enjoyed before, both along the coast and in 
the Ulterior.-* 

Another element however soon became operative. 
The condition ol' the Greidc cities on the coast 
of Ionia, thouglj according to Pei-hiun regulations dition i*« wi’- 
they bebmged to the satrapy oi Tibsaijliernes, 
was now mater. ally determined, — first, by the umi^ambe'' 
competing claiiiib of Cyrus, who v ibhed to take pf 

tliein away I'roin him, and tried to get such uvruM, 
transfer ordered at court — next, by the aspira- 
tions of that young prince to the Persian throne. B.>uk ’ ' ‘ 

As Cyrus rested his hope of success on frrecian 
cooperation, it was highly important to liim to 
render himself popular among the Greeks, especially on 
his own side of the ^Egeaii. Partly his own manifestations 
of just and conciliatory temper, partly the bad name and 
known perfidy of Tissaphernes, induced the Grecian cities 
with one accord to revolt from the latter. All throw them- 
selves into the arms of Cyrus, except Miletus, wdierc Tissa- 
pherues interposed in time, slew the leaders of the intended 
revolt, and baiiislicd many of their partisans. Cyrus, 
receiving the exiles with distinguished favour, levied an 
army to besiege Miletus and procure their restoration; 
while he at the same time threw strong Grecian garrisons 
into the other cities to protect them against attack.* 

‘ Thucyd. -vlii. 6, 18-37, 66-68, Xen. Hellen. Hi. 1, 9. 

64. ■ Xcii. llcjlen. ili. 1, 11 

* Plutarch, Lyaauder, c. 19, 20, * Xuu. Auab. i. 1, 8. 
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This local quarrel was liowever soon merged iu the 
After the niore coiiipreheiisivc disj)ute respecting the 
death of Persian «^ueeesbion. Both parti(‘fc were found 
eiilhernVr 0“ held of Kuiiaxa; Tyrus with the Greek 
returns as soldiers and Mih'bioii exiles on one side — Tis- 
sapherniV on the other. Jiow that attempt, 
thp f.iuHt of upon t\huh so much hinged in the future liistory 
Asia Minor. ^Imoraiid of Greece, tenninated 

— 1 have already recounted. IVohahly the impression 
Lroughi hack hy the Lacedaimonian ll“ct which leit t'yrus 
on tin* coast of Syria, after he ha<l siirinounted the most 
ditlicult country without any resistance, was higlily fii\our- 
ahle to his succeas. So much the more )»ainLul \\ould be 
the disappointment among the Ionian (ireeks when the 
news of his death was afterwards brought^ so much the 
great rrtheir alarm, whenTi.ssapheriies. liaviiig relimiuished 
tile pursuit of the Ten Thou.sind Greeks at the inonieuc 
when they entered the mountains of K.irduchia, eaiiie 
dow'ii as victor to the scaboani: more puwerlui tliaii I'ver 
— rewarded’ by the Great King, tor tin seV\ u es which he 
had rendered against Cyrus, with all the terntorj’ which 
had been govi'ined by the latter, as w’i‘11 as with the title 
of commander-in-eliiet over all the neighbouring satraps — 
and ])rt*pared not only to reconquei, l)ut to punish, the 
revolted maritime cities. He began by attacking Kyme*,'* 
ravaging the territory, with great Joss to the citizens, and 
exacting from them a still larger coni ributioii, w’hen the 
approach of winter rendered it inconvenient to besiege 
their city. 

In such state of apprehension, tlie^-e cities sent to 
Sjjarta, as the great imperial power of (Ireece. to entreat 
her protection against the aggravated slavery impending 
over them. 3 The Lucediemoiiians hail nothing larther to 
expect from the king of Persia, with whom they had al- 
ready broken the peace by lending aid to Cyrus. lUoreover 
the fume of the Ten Thousand Greeks, w how ere now coming 
home along the Euxiue towards Jl\zantium, had become 
diffused throughout Greece, inspiring signal contempt for 
Persian military efficiency, and hopes of enrichment by 
war against the Asiatic satraps. Accordingly, the Spar- 
tan Ephors were induced to comply with t h( petition of 

* Xen. Anab. li. 8, 19, ii. 4, 8; 

Xen. Hellen. lii. 1, 3; ill. 3, 13. 


* Diudor. XIV. 36. 
■ Dioilor. tit sup. 
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their Asiatic countrymen, and to send over to Asia Tliiin- 
hron at the head of a considerable force: 2000 >^eodii- 
modes (or Helots who had been enfranchised), ^ ^ ^ 

and 4000 Peloponnesian heavy-armed, accom- 
paiiied by 300 Athenian horsemen, out of the tiio Asiatic- 
number of those who had been adherents of the who^^end to 
Thirty, i'our years bel’ore; an aid granted by ask aid 
Athens at the special request of Thimbron. 

Arriving in Asia during the winter of 400-39‘J t^imrtans 
n.e., Tliinihron was reintorced in the spring of Jnh"* 
399 B.c. by the Cyreian amij', who were brought an army 
across from Tlirace as described in my last 
eliapter, and taken into Lacedrernonian pay. success and 
AV^ith this large force he became more than a 
match for the satraps, even on the plains where seded by 
Ihey could employ their numerous cavalry. The 
]»etty Grecian princes ofPorgamus and Teuthra- 
iiia, holding that territory by ancient grants from Xerxes to 
their ancc-tors, joined tln'ir treops to his, contributing 
much to enrich Xenoph^m at the moment of his departure 
Irom the Gyrciaus. Y et Thimbron achieved nothing wort hy 
(»f so large an army. He not only miscarried in the siege 
of Larissa, but was even unable to maintain order among 
Ills own soldiers, wlio jiillaged indiscriminately bothfrieiuls 
and foes. ‘ Such loud eomplaints were transmitted to 
Sparta of his irrcguluiTtu's and ineiliciency, that the Ephors 
lirst sent him an order to march into Karia where Tissa- 
phcTiies resided, — and next, before that order was executed, 
dispatched -Derkyllidas to supersede him; seemingly in tlie 
winter 399-39^ ii.t. Thimbron on returning to Sparta was 
lined and lianished.'-^ 

It is highly probable that the Cyreian soldiers, though 
excellent in the field, yet having been die- 
appointed of reward for the prodigious toils the Cjr«i- 
which they had gone through in their loug 
march, and having been kept on short allowance ^ *** 
in Thrace, as well as cheated by Scuthes — were greedy, 
unscrupulous, and hard to be restrained, in the matter of 
pillage; especially as Xenophon, their most influential 
general, had now left them. Their conduct greatly improved 
under Derkyllidas. And though such improvement was 

‘ Xcu. Uclloo. fii. 1, 6—8; Xcn. ' Xen. llelleu. lil. 1 6; Diodor. 
Anab. vii 8, 6—10. xiT. 38. 
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Dorkyllidas 
makes a 
iruce with 
Tip'-apljor- 
11^^. and 
lltlHOk" 

iMiariiaba* 
7 US in the 
Trnad and 
JEolis. 


doubtless owing partly to the superiority of the latter over 
Thimbron, yet it seems also partly ascrihable to the fact 
that Xenophon, after a few months of residence at Athens, 
accompanied him to Asia, and resumed the command of 
his old comrades. 1 

Derkyllidas was a man of so much resource and cun- 
ning, as to have acquired the surname of Sisy- 
phus.'^ He had served throughout all the con- 
cluding years of the war, and had lieen Harmost 
at Ahydus during the naval command of Ly- 
sander, who condemned him, on the complaint 
of Pharnabazus, to the disgrace of public ex- 
posure with his shield on hit- arin:^ this was (I 
presume) a disgrace, because an officer of rank 
always had his shield carried for him by an attendant, ex- 
cept in the actual encounter of halt h‘. 11 aving*»iover forgiven 
Phiirnahazua for thus dishonouring him. DiTkyllidas now 
took advantage of a mibunderstauiiing Ixdween the satrap 
and Tissaphernes, to make a truce with the latter, and con- 
duct his array, sono strong, into tin* terntoryof the former.^ 
Tliemountainous region ol Idugi'iieralK known as the Troad 
— inhabited by a i»oj)ulatioii of Hilolic (irecks (who had 
gn’adually holleiiized the indigenous inliabitantF),andthere- 
f<n’e known as the -rEolis of Pharmiha/us — \\as laid open to 
hi in by a recent event, imporlanl in itself as well as in- 
structive to read. 

The entire Persian empire was parcelled into so many 
Pi8trU)u- satrapies; each satrap being hound to send a 
fixed amount of annual tribute, and to hold a 
certain amount of military force ready, for the 
court at Susa. Provided he was punctual in 
fulfilling these obligations, little inquiry was 
made as to hie other proceedings, unless in the 


lion (if the 
]'(>rsian em- 
rirp- rola- 
tion of 
kinf?, 

hatrap, Bub- 
Batrap. 


' There is no poBitive testimony 
to tblB; yet Buch is my belief, as 
I have stated at the close of the 
last chapter. It 1b certain that 
Xenophon waa aerving under 
AgcailauB in Aala three years after 
this time; the only matter left for 
oonjeotnre is, at what precise 
moment he went out the second 
time. The marked improvement 
in the Gyrciaii boldiers, is one 
reason for the statement in the 


text , another reason is, the great 
detail with which the military 
operations of Derkyllidas are 
described, rendering it probable 
that the narrative is from an eye- 
witness. 

• Xen. Hellen. ill. 1, 8; Ephorus 
ap. Atlienn'. xi. p. 600 

• Xen. Hellen. iii. 1, 9. AoTiOi) 
09x18 9 lyulv. 

^ Xen. Hclleii. lii. 1, lO ; lil. S, 
28. 
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rare case of his maltreating some individual Persian of high 
rank. In like maimer, it appears, each satrapy was divided 
into suh-satrapios or districts; each of these held by a de- 
])uty, who paid to the satr.ip a fixed tribute and maintained 
tor liim a certain military force — having liberty to govern 
ill other respects as he jdeased. Besides the tribute, how- 
ever, presents of undefined amount were of constant oc- 
currence, both from the satrap to the king, and from the 
deputy to the satrap. Nevertheless, enough was extorted 
from the people (we need hardly add), to leave an ample 
profit both to the one and to the other. i 

This region called .Kolis had been entrusted by Pharna- 
bazuB to a native of Bardanus named Zenis, 
who, after holding the post for some time and wiclnw of 
giving full satisfaction, died of illness, leaving a ^1,0 

widow with a son and daughter still minors, aui.-^atrapy 
The satrap was on the point of giving the district Jnc^r iAiar 
to another person, when Mania, the widow of iiabaisus 
Zenis, herself a native of Bardanus, preferred 
her petition to be allowed to succeed lier hus- JSd* vISo- 
band. Visiting Pharnabazus wdth money in hand, 
eutficient not only to satisfy himself, but also to • 

gain over his mistresses and his ministers ‘-i — she said to 
him — “My husband M’as faithful to you, and paid his tribute 
so regularly as to obtain your thanks. If I servo you no 
worse than he, why should you name any other deputy? 
If 1 fail in giving you satisfaction, you can always remove 
me, and give the place to another.” Pharnabazus granted 
her petition, and had no cause to repent it. Mania was re- 
gular in her payment of tribute — frequent in bringing him 
presents — and splendid, beyond any of his other deputies, 
in her manner of receiving him whenever he visited the 
district. 

Her chief residence was at Skepsis, Gergis, and Ke- 
bren — inland towns, strong both by position and by fortifi- 

■ Bee the description of the ment— is the system prevalent 
eatrapy of Gyrus (Xcuoph. Anab. throughout a large portion of 
1 . 9, 19, 21, 22). In the main, this Asia to the present day. 
division and subdivision of the * Xen. Hellen. ill. 1, 10. 'Ava- 
entire empire into revenue-districts, Ctucaoa t6v ot6Xov, xal xP^ijl^to 
each held by a nominee responsible Xa^ouea, wots «al a&T(p d>apvapdiC<e 
for payment of the rent or tri- SoOvai, »ol toIc saXXaxiaiv auroy 
bute, to the government or to yQpioaaOst xott toIc Suvaucwoic p. 3 - 
Bome higher officer of the govern- Xiota itapa (t>3pva3a^({), sropeutTO. 
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catioD, amidst the mountainous region once belonging to 
tJie Teiikri Gergithes. It was here too that she 
foroefp^er- kept her treasures, which, partly left by her 
partly accumulated by herself, had 
iMRe tre*a^ gradually reached an enormous sum. But her 
Mama”^ district also reacheddown to the coast, comprising 
among other towns the classical name of Ilium, 
and probably her own native city the iieighbouringDardanus. 
She maintained, besides, a large military force of Grecian 
mercenaries in regular pay and excellent condition, which 
she employed both as garrison for each of her dependent 
towns, ana as means mr conquest in the ncighbourheod. 
She had thus reduced the maritime towns .of Larissa, 
Hamaxitus, and Koldnm. in the southern part of the Troad ; 
commanding her troops in person, sitting in ^er chariot to 
witness the attack, and rewarding everyone w'ho distinguish- 
ed himself. Moreover, when ]*harnabazus undertook ati 
expedition against the predatory Mysians or Pisidians,siio 
accompanied him, and her military force formed so much 
the best part of his army, that he paid lier the highest 
compliments, and sometimes condescended to ask her ad- 
vice. > So, when Xerxes invaded Greece, Artemisia queen 
of Halikarnassus not only furnished ships among the best- 
appointed in his fleet, and fought bravely at Salamis, but 
also, when he chose to call a council, stood alone in daring 
to give him sound opinions contrary to his own leanings; 
opinions which, fortunately for the Grecian w’orld, ho could 
bring himself only to tolerate, not to follow. 2 

Under an energetic woman like Mania, thus victorious 
ABsassina- andwell-provided,-41olis was the most defensible 
liania^ and ^ satrapy of Phariiabazus, and might 

of her’aon, probably have defied Uerkyllidas, had not a 
?n lawMei’ traitor put an end to her life. Her 

diael'^vho* son-in-law, Meidias, a Greek of Skepsis, with 
BoiicitB the ^r^oni she lived on terms of intimate confidence 
irom^ioiar- — “though slie was scrupulously mistrustful of 
but Yb^iA everyone else, as it is proper for a despot to be’’ ^ 
dlRnantiy — was SO inflamed by his owi: ambition and by 
refused. suggestions of cvil counsellors, who told him 

> Xen. Hellen. lii. l, 16. MtiGioc, SuyaTpo; dvT;p u)v, 

• Herod, viii. Ot*. avan-rsptubeic iiro Tivox, u>c alaypbv 

■Such is th«* emphatic Ian (juage iir,, ^y^sixo |xev opyeu, outov 8’ 
of Xenophon I flellyn. ill. 1. 14»— iSitoTr.v sl#si, touc dX). ooc 
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it was a abanie that a woman should thus be ruler while he 
was onK a prnate man, that he strangled herinhercham- 
I >ei Follo\^ ing up his nelai ions scheme, he also aesasainated 
her son, a beautiiul }outh of se\6nteen He succeeded in 
gettincf po«!''e&Biou ot the thrtc strongest places in the dis- 
tiict, Kclreii Skepsi'', and tTe»gi*«, together with the ac- 
cumulated lieasuie ot !Manjd But tht commanders in the 
other tow refused obedience to hib summons, until they 
should reccne oideis trom Pharnaba/us To tb it satrap 
Meidias instaiith ent tn\o\s, beaiing ample pi esents^Vitn 
a petition tint the s^tup wculd giiiit to him the district 
which had bi enenjc\e(n \ M mix Phirnabizus, repudiating 
tils 1 leseiits, Kent an ind griant loph tj Meidias — Keep 
them until I cciiie fj Kei/ them — lud to stize jou also 
I hug with them 1 would not coubtiit to li\e, if 1 were 
not to ^i\engt the 1 itli ot 31ini i > 

\.t tint fiiticil mmient iinr to the coming ot the 
sxtrap Dcik\llilis present 1 himsclt witli his invasion 
aimj and tound J li aln st delnicele^K Ihe and oon 
three r<^ccnt*c n quests ol Minn — Larib x Ha 
maxitub iiid koloiiiB — Kunendeicd to him as Perkyiii 
soon as ho iiptaitd while the y^inibons ot * 

Ilium and son c otliei phees who hid taken ? Jo/tiii 
specnl s iMce unci i AI inn ind i )und them- 
selxes woFbe oil mw tint tht'^ had 1 st her ac- * *** 
cepted ifis inxit ill n to nnounce Persian dependence, 
decUie themeoKes allies ot bpaita, and held their cities 
foi him He thus became mistei ot most ^lart ot the dis- 
trtet, with the excqiion t ktlini Skepsis, and^Gergis, 
which he was anxious to secun bet rt the arrival *of 
Pharnaliazub ' On arming bctoie Kebren, however, in 
spite of th^■^ necessity ioi haste In icinained inactive for 
four days,’’ because the suiihces were unpropitious, whtle^ 

fiaXs auTT t cularlv dwcllH upon the nvlH- 

u>anep tvrupavv 6i orx t ido of family crlmei w) fch ttained 

cxelv(|> 84 itioTcuoJorc »a ao-a thF huuiea of tl l Oreciaii dlitpoti, 

|A<'fi]c ui«it>p Sv |u 1 ] 0 aana murders by fathers, eons, brothera, 

C 4To,->itsiX9(u« -awK* ^ai ajTifv trivea Ac (lii 8) 

XsTtrau > Xen ilellen lii 1, 18 

* For the illustratl n of th a ' Xen Hcllen. ifi i, IS Di«4or* 
habitual inaeeurlty in wblob the xiv 

Grecian dai^ot lived see the dia The reader will remark baae how 
logue of Xettopbon called iileron Xenophon tbapea the namtiee in 
<i U, il S— to, vit. lO) fl% par such a ngimer ae to iwwtteaY* the 

* VOL IX. it 
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i^lrttilLsabordmate officer, hazarding an nuwaf ranted attack 
this interval, was repulsed and wounded. The 
at length became favourable, and Derk^^llidas was 
rewarded for his patience. Tho garrison, aifected by the 
example of those at Ilium and tho other towns, disobeyed 
their commander, who tried to earn the satrap's favour by 
holding out and assuring to him this very strong place. 
Sending out heralds to proclaim that tliey would go with 
Greeks and not with Persians, they admitted the Lacedee- 
moiKans at once within the gates. Having thus fortunately 
captured, and duly secured, this important town, Derkylli- 
das marched against Skepsis and Gergis, the former of which 
was held by Meidias himself; who, dreading the arrival of 
Phamahazus, and mistrusting the citizens within, thought 
it best to open negotiations with Derkyllidas. He seat to 
solicit a conference, demanding hostages Tor his safety. 
When he came forth from tho town, and demanded from 
the Lacedaemonian commaiHler, on what terms alliance 
w'ould be grantechto him, tho latter replied — “On condition 
that the citizens shall be left free and autonomous;” at the 
same time marching oii,w'ithout waiting either for acquies- 
cence or refusal, straight up to the gates of the town. 
Meidias, taken by surjini-e. in the power of the assailants, 
and aware that the citizens were unfriendly to him, was 
obliged to give orders that the ^nitc should be opened; so 
that Derkyllidas found himself by this rapid manoeuvre, in 
possebsion of the strongett place in the district w'lthout 
either loss or delay; to the great delight of the Skepsians 
themselves. i 

« Derkyllidas, having ascended the acropolis of Skepsis 
Derkyllidas to offer a sacrifice of thanks to Athene,dthe great 
and^iiber- goddess of Ilium and most of tlieTeukrlan 

atesBkapsii towDb — cuused the garrison of Meidias to eva- 
and Gprgia, cuate the town forthwith, and consigned it to 
Maidiaaf the citizens themselves, exjiorting them to oon- 
f£o tr^a- their pol^ical affairs as became Greeks and 
■UX6I of freemen. This proceeding, which reminds ub of 
Kania. Brasidas in contrast with Lysander, was not lefis 

ploai duty in a general of obeying often be does this in the AnabMit. 
tlM warnings furnished by the Such an inferenoe ji never (I 
•aortdde— either for action or for believe) to be found suggested iu 
. infaqon. I buve alreai^ notlobd' Tbu99dld6s. 

preoeding chafters) bow « Ban. Hellen. ilL 1, SO^IS. 
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politic tkan gcneroas, since Dsrkyllidtts could hardly hope 
to hold an inland town in the midst of the Persian satr^ 
except the attachment of the citizens themselves ^ 
then marched aaay to Gergis, still conducting along with 
him Mcidias, uho urgenth entreated to be allowed to re- 
tain that to-aii, the last of his remaining fortresses Witli- 
cut giMng anj decided anbifver, Derkjllidas took him by 
hiB Mde, and maithed with him at the head of his arm^, 
arrayed onl\ in d illc file ‘id as to carry tht appearance 
of peace, 1o the lo^t of the loft^v to^vel'l of Gergis. The 
gaitibon on the ^ ill , sc ing M idias along with him, allow- 
cl him to n| proach without dibchai^ing a single missile. 

Now, Meidi lb (s\id he) older the gates to be opened, and 
bhow me the w i\ in to the temple ol AthLnt,inoidtrthat 
1 may tluic efi i a nhec * Again, Me idias was forced, 
txom ieai ot being it once seized as a piisoner, to give the 
cidci anl the Liccdamonian loices found themselves m 
I ossession ot the tow n 1 Jerk^ llidas, distributing hie troops 
lound the w ills, m ui 1 i to mike sure of his conquest, as- 
cended to the acrop ins to off r hib intended sacrifice after 
which he piocteded to dictate the fate ct Meidias, whom he 
divested ot hischaiacter ot j rii ce ind cf his military force — 
inccipoiating the latter in the La tdeemonian army He 
then called upon Meidiaq to p il\ all his paternal* pro- 
perty, and icstored to him the while ot whit he claimed as 
such though the bystanders pii evtcd against the state- 
ment gi\fen in as a flagi ant exaggci ation But he laid hands 
on all* the property and ill the tiea‘iur»-s of Mama — and 
caused her house, w Inch Meid a«i had taken for himself, to 
be put under seal — as lawlul pre\ since Mama had be- 
longed to Phai iidbazu*?, iinst w hom the Laced£emoni|ns 


* Xen Hellen iil 1 26 L ■ 
fiji, Efv) Mavla I oc >]v O It 
«avTic ^Ti u Oj 

xst T« e^r <l>ap apa 

^ou MaXtsta, ipaoav Hpi'Ttp 
sTr, £ 97 ], CTCei icpa-oj(i(< it spit « 
Tfop rjjLiv JtapvaPaCoc "• 

Two pointB are remarkable 1 ere 
1 The manner in which Mania 
the adttinifltcatrfx of a large 
^iatrtet, with a predigioni treainre 
and a largwarmj in pay, is treated 
as belonging tp l^amabasuB-^s 
Mieaerrautor alare of Pbarnahasue 


2 , The d atinctlon here taker 
between publio property and pn- 
\ate projerty in reference to tbe 
laws of war and the rights of th< 
conqueror •Perk^llidai lays elain 
to that which Dad belonged tc 
Mama (.or to PJ amaSasua) , bnl 
nof to that which had heloagod tc 
Meidias^ 

According to the modeta mlM 
of international law, thie dlettwc* 
Uon is one allowed and teepootodj 
erery where eawept nt eeo. Bvtlii 
the aaoiettt Wf xM^ It hfvo WfH 
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Hfwe making war On coming out after cxaminii^ and 
•jrerifying the contents ot the house, he said to his officers, 
*^ow, my friends, v,q hi\e heie already worked out pay 
for the whole armj, ‘'ooo men, tor near a yeai W hatever 
we acquire hesidt s shall come to you also ” He w ell knew 
the fa\ urahle etFcrt whirh this mtclligt nee would produce 
upon the tempei as well is upon the di^Lipline, of the arm> 
— especially upon tlit C^mais who had tasted the di - 
comfort of irrecjul-ir j ay ind pc\tit\ 

“And where am J to luet* a 1 d Me id ns, who found 
himself turned out ol the houst t AI inn In \oui right- 
ful place of abode, to be suie (leplied I)Lik\llid is), in \oui 
natne town Skf p is and m your pate i ml htuj>e "W hat 

became ol the assassin iftirwai Is we do not lieai But 
it IS satisfaetory to tind th it he did not reap anticipated 
rewaid ot hiB (lime the fruits of wliieli weie, an unpoitant 
advantage to Dcrkyllidi and hi*- aiin\ — ind a still mote, 
important bltssing to the (Tieik cilJe^ wlndi had been 
governed by Mann — eiifi imhis ment and autolnnl^ 

This rapid, eas'\ an I killulh manured exploit — tho 
BO 899 capture oi nine towns in ci^ht ih\b— is all 
DMkjiHdns Xeiio] 1 II iiKiitiuns fib aehieaed h\ 

conclude* B Deik>llidis (luiii^ the summer HaMn^ 
Pharnau^ acfluiiid J la f I s') mil \ months, perhaps the 
zne, and scldieis 111 u ln\ lo 1 di‘-})oscd to lest until it 
winVr ‘ w ntei ippi cached, iL became 

quBTteTe In necc-s iiy to find nmf (I qu liters, without incur- 
Bitbynia pj q 1, y jj fallen upoii Thim- 

bron ot consuming tht suf tine ot illies Fearing how- 
ever that if he chai gid his pisifion, Pharnabazus would 
en^loy Ihe numeious Persian ca^ iln to harass the Grecian 
cities, he tendeied a fiuci which the latter willingly 
accepted For the occupation ot Alolis jby the Lacedae- 
monian general was a sort of wntih-])ost (like Dekeleia to 
Athens) exposing the whole ot Phi ygia near theProponlia 
(in wl ich wa« Dadkylium the lesidenrt, of Pharnabazus) 
to constant attack. ^ Derkyllidas iccord^gly only maiehed 

stood out BO clearly or prominent of detail and the dramatic manner,* 
ly and the cbservanca o^ it here In n^hich Xenophon has worked it 
deaervee notice out, improBB me with a belief 

* Xen Hellen ili 1 2 that he waa actually preSbnt at the 

Thus filiiehee the interesting scet e 
Narrative about Mania Meidias, * Xon Hellen in 2, l MojxlCuiy 
'dnd Dorkyllidai 'T^e abundance 
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through Phrygia, to take up his winter quarters in 
Bithvnia, the north-western corner of Asia Minor, between 
the fropontis and the Euxine; the same territory through 
which Xenophon and the Ten Thousand had marched, on 
their road from Kalpe to Chalked on. He procured abun- 
<lant provisions and booty, slaves as well as cattle, by 
plundering the Bithynian villages; not without occasional 
losses on his own side, by tJie carelessness of marauding 
2)arties. ^ 

One of thcS'C losses was of considerable magnitude, 
rierkyllidas had obtained from Seuthes in European Thrace 
<the same prince of whom Xenophon had had so much 
reason to complain) a reinforcement of 300 cavalry and 
*200 pcltastfi — Odrysiau Thracians. Those Udrysians 
established thcm‘^e^ve^ in a se])aruie canq^, nearly two 
miles and a half i'roni iJerkyllidas, which they surrounded 
with a j»aliMidc about man’s height. .Being indefatigable 
plunderer.s, they prevailed upon licrkyllidas to send them 
a guard of 2no lioplites, tor the purpose of guarding their 
separate camp with the booty accumulated within it. 
Presently the canq) hecamo richly stocked, especially with 
Bithynian captives. The llo^tlle Ibihynians however 
watching their o^iportnnity when tlic Odrysians were out 
marauding, suddenly attacked at da\ break ihe 200 Grecian 
iioplites in the camp. Slmoting at them over the palisade 
with darts and arrows, they killed and wounded some, 
while the Greeks witli thoir were utterly helpless, 

and could only reach their enemies by 2^idJing up the 
palisade and cliarging out iqion them. But the light-armed 
assailants, easily evading tin* charge ot warriors with shield 
and spear, turned round upon tliem when they began to 
retire, and slew several before they could gel hacL In 
each successive sallv. the same pliaenomena recurred, until 
at length all the fereeks w'ere overpowered and slain, 
except fifteen of them, wdio charged through the Bithyniaiis 
in the first sally, and marched onward t3 join Derkyllidas, 
instead of returning with their comrades to the palisade. 
Derkyllidas lost no time in sending a reinforcement; which 
however came too late and found only the naked bodies of 


*CTliv Alo).i3a ewiTeT»i-/ia9an^ iauTou and signiAcant, la Oreclan war* 
<»JxT,3*t fare. 

The void BstTStjrl'etv is capital * Xon. Xlellda. S— *, 
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vtctonoufi Bithysiaos earned aw ay all tKoir 

At tlie beginning of spnng the Spartan general 
^ll^lblaxt&ed to Lampbakus, where he found Arakus and two 
^Kllier Spartans aimed out as commisbioners sent by 
OauiDand Ephor*' Aiakus came with instructions to 
1 prolong the command of Dcrk \ llidas for another 
^i^Action as well a& to communicate the satisfaction 

of ^fparta of the EphoiB with the C\rLian armj, in con- 
witi tie sequence of the ejn it inqnoNemtnt m their 
conduct cf conduct, coiiip ufd w ith the ^ea^ oi Thimbron, 
the cy He iceoidiii^lj as cml led the soldiers, and 
addre‘'Sed th in in a inin_h d striini of praise 
and admonition e\pics mg his h ipc thit thej would con- 
tinue the forbrirantt which lhc\ In I now be^in *10 practise 
towards all Asiatic allies I In (oinm uid» r ortke Cvroiaiis 
(probably Xenophon him‘^cll) in In n pU, n\ ailed {iimself 
of the occasion to pu i coin| Inn nt tolXikjlhdas “We 
(said he) are the <>im men n w as we w re in thepievions 
year, but we ait un ler i difi itnt ginti il }ou need not 
look farther for the i\j)l uiitu n ’ \\ itliout denying the 

superiont} pf Derk\llidis o\trhis piedetthsor, we may 
remark tint the abiin I int wt dth of Afania, thrown into his 
hands by accident (theii^h he how ed great ability in turn- 
ing the accident to account) a\ is n auxiliarj circumstance, 
iio4ic4ess unexpected than weigh ^, foi ensuring the good 
bekaTiour of the s ddu i 

It was among the In her instructions of Arakus to 
perkyiiidai M6it all the p^iijcipal \siatic Greeks, and report 
gj”** their condition at Spaita and Derkyllidaa was 
pleased to e them entering on this survey at 
SooS'in **’ when the> would find the cities in 

tottifrine undisturbtd peace an I tranquillity® So long 
truce contmiud both with Tissaphem4s 
wainst thD and Fharnal azub, thc^e cities were secure from 
Thraoiam aggicssion aiid paid no tribute, the land-force 


• Xan. Hellen lii 2 4 

* Xau. Hellen ill 2, 0, 7 

a«.pposei (I think with 
i^robaliSlity) that 6 tuiv Kj' 
■tiklty iqp»«eTn»<*>^ here inean«Xeiio< 
Mwalkteaelf 

4 fpaM hot w^h propxietj 


advert to the faot that he himcelf 
bad not boon with the army during 
the year of Thimhron. 

* Xen Hellen ill 2, 9. liEe|X*|«« 
«uToj in Efdeou B«a-v«ev^Xliq- 
vlBiuv KoXciuv, t}B4p.gv^« Sti 
5{>caABi r» 



of Berkyllidas aSbrding to th€iia A protec^oi&i woialomA 
to that which had been conferred by Athena -and her 
powerful fleet, during the interval between the formation 
of the Confederacy of Delos and the Athenian cataatxophe 
at Syracuse. At the same time, during the truce, the army 
had neitlier occupation nor subsistence. To keep it 
together and near at hand, yet without living at the cost 
of friends, was the problem. 

Jt was accordingly with groat satisfaction that Derkyl- 
lidas noticed an intimation accidentally dropped by Arakus. 
Some envoys (the latter said) were now at Sparta from the 
Thracian Chersoriesiis (the long longue of land bordering 
westward on the Mellespoiit), solicit mg aid against their 
marauding Thracian neighbours. That fertile peninsula, 
iirst hellenised a century and alialf boforo by the Athenian, 
Miltiades, had been a lavourito resort for Atlienian citizens, 
many of whom had acquired property there during the 
naval power of Athens. The battle of -^gospotami dis- 
possesbcd and drove home these proprietors, at the same 
time depriving the peninsula of its protection against the 
Thracians. It now contained eleven distinct cities, of 
which Sestos “was the most important; and its inhabitants 
combined to send envoys to Sparta, entreating theEphors 
to dispatch a force for thepurpiisc of building a wall across 
the isthmus from Kardia to raktye; in recompense for 
which (they said) there was fertile land enough open 
many settlers as chose to come, with coast and narbotai 
for export close at hand. Miltiades, on iirst going 9at to 
the ClierBonese, had secured it by constructing a cross 
wall on the same spot, which had since become neglected 
during the period of Persian supremacy; Perikles had 
afterwards sent fresh colonists, and caused the wall to be 

|iOvivu>c Siayoujac. I cannot but fio.ixuK Siayonoa; haa refaranoe to 
think that wa ought here to read the foreign relatione of the 
ck’ Aeou not die’ ; or and to their exemption from 

•lie &ib 6 Aafik'^dxou. annoyance by PeraiaB 

It waa at Lampaakui that this withont Implying any tateznai 
Intarvieir and oonTeraation be< freedom or good condition. Tlwro 
tire«B Darkyllidaa and the com- were Laoedamonian Imrinoitt in 
mlulonem took plaoe. The com* most of them, and Daknaohlof. 
wiiaionaxt ware to be aent from half broken np or aodfAtA ’ 
Iiampaakna to Epheani through many : eee the eubaeqnaa;* MafdnSV'' 
ilie Oredian oltlen^ (lit. 2, 90; Hi. «, 7; io. 

Tba axpraai^n iv clpiiv|j idSat- * Compiuto Xan. 
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But it aeesas to have been unnecessary while 
empire was in full vigour — sinoe the Thracian 
bad been generally either conciliated, or kept oiF, 
'’feAtbeas, even without any such bulwark. i Informed 
the request of the Chersonesites had been favourably 
j^atened to at Sparta, Uerkyllidas resolved to execute their 
.L^rojeot with his own army. Having prolonged his truce 
with Pharnahnzus, he cross(‘d the Hellespont into Europe, 
and employed his army during the whole summer in con- 
etructing this cross wall, abtmt 4^4 miles in length. The 
work was distributed in jmrtions to different sections of 
the array, compel it jon being excited by rewards for the 
most rapid and workmanlike execution; while the Cliei*- 
sonesites were ^lad to pro\ide pay and suhsisTence for tho 
army, during an operation wliieh provided security tor all 
the eleven cities, and gave additional value^to Hieir lands 
and harbours. Numerous settlers sei‘ni to liave now come 
in, under Lacedannonian auspices — w'ho w-ere again 
disturbed, wdiolly or partially, when tlie laicedsemonian 
maritime empire tvas broken up a few years afterwards.* 
On returning to Ahia in the autumn, after the comple- 
Bo 898-397 of this work which had kept liis army use- 
Ha a tur * employed and amply provided during six 

months, DerkUlidas undertook the siege of 
ions Atar- Atariieus, a strong post (on the continental 
^ ' coast eastward of Abtylene) occupied by some 

Chian exiles, whom the Liicedtemonian admiral Kratesip- 
pidas had lent c(»ri'upl aid in expelling from their native 
island a few' years before.^ Thise men, living by predatory 
expeditions against Cliios and Ionia, w ere go well supplied 
with provisions that it costDerkyllidas a blockade of eight 
months before he could reduce i 1 . He placed in it a strong 
garrison well sujiplied, that it might serve him as a retreat 
in case of need — under an Achaean named Drako, wdioso 
name remained long terrible from his ravages on the neigh- 
bouring plain of JVlysia.^ 

Derkyllidas next proceeded to Ephesus, w'here orders 
presently reached him from the Ephors, directing him to 


Herodot. vi. 36; Plutarch, Po- Diodor. xiv. 38. 

*’ «UgUb, 0 . 19; Isokratee, Or. v. * DJdor. xili. 66. 
iPHatlHiO «• 7- • Xen. H«nen. iii. 2, 11; I« 0 - 

Xev. fiellea. iii. 2, lO; iv. 8, 6. kratda, Or. iv. (Panegjrr.) a. 167. 
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march into Karia and attack Tissaphern^s. The tempor- 
ary truce which had hitherto provistoually kept off Persiaa 
fioldiers and tribute-gatherere from the Asiatic GheeekB^ 
was now renounced by mutual consent. These 3 ^ 

Greeks had sent envoys to Sparta, assuring the 
Ephors that Tissaphernes would be constrained 
to renounce formally the sovereign rights of Tiwa’iSiex- 
Persia, and grant to them full autonomy, if his pharnab*. 
residence in Karia were' vigorously attacked, kus, upon 
Accordingly Derkyllidas inarched southward Miem. 
across the Mseander into Kana, while the Lace- 
daemoriiari fleet under Pliarax cooperated along the shore. 
At the same time, Tissaphernes on his side had received 
reinforcements from Susa, together w'ilh the appointment 
d' generalissimo over all the Persian force in Asia Minor; 
upon wluchPhariiabazus (who had gone up to court in the 
inter\^l to concert more vigorous means of prosecuting 
the w’ai, but had now returned*) joined him in Karia, 
pr^ared to commence vigorous operations for the expulsion 
of Derkyllidas and his army. Having properly gaiTisoned 
the strong places, the tw’o satraps crossed the Mieander, at 
the head of a powerful Grecian and Karian force, with 
numerous Persian cavalry, to attack the Ionian cities. As 
soon as he heard this news, Derkyllidas came back with 
his army from Karia to cover the towns menaced. Having 
recrossed the Maeander, lie w'us marching with his army in 
disorder, not suspecting the enemy to he near, when on a 
sudden be came upon tlicir scouts, planted on some sepul- 
chral ^numunts in the road. He too sent some scouts 
up ta the neighbouring monuments and towers, who ap- 
prised him that the tw'o satraps, with their joint force m 
good order, were planted here to intercept him. He im- 
mediately gave orders for his hoplites to form in battle 
array of eight deep, w^th the peltasts, and his handful of 
horsemen, on each dank. But such was the alarm caused 
among his troops by this surprise, that none could be relied 
upon except the Cyreians and the Peloponnesians. Of the 
insular and Ionian hoplites, from Priene and other cities, 
some actually hid their arms in the thick standing corn, 
and fled; others, who look their places in the line, mani- 
fested dispositions which left little hope that they would 
stand a charge; so that the Persians had the opportunity 

• Diodor. xiv. .S9. 
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of ft bottle not mttrely with superiority of Humber^ 

Wt we >mth adTantage of position and (nrcumstaneee 
Sinimbaxas was anxious to attack without delay Bat 
ttttiAItT ®f Tissaphernes who recollected well the valour 
^hHH^er of the CMeian troop^^, and concluded that all 
f. the remain Grc Ks w erb like them, forbade 
tTBw? wi^* it scndii g lorwiid htralds to demand aconler- 
y^kyiii ence As ihe> appoachtd Derk^llidas sur- 
rounding him li with abod\-guird of tho finest 
and the best equij j i sol hers » alvanced to the lioiit ot 
the line to meet tl in ijmg that he for hie part was 
prepared to fi^ht— hut since a conlerence w as demanded, 
he had no cl ]Lctioii to ^rint it pioaidel ho tages weie 
exchanged Ihi h \ing 1 een is ented to and a place 
named loi cent i i t cn the ensuii g laj both afuiies weie 
simultaneoush withdrawn the iersiiiiB to" Irall s, the 
Greeks toLeukoj hi \s eelebi itcd lor its teinj k ol Aitemia 
Leukophr} iie 

IhiB bad wardiK s on the pirt ot Tiasaphtin s e\en 
at a time when lie was encouiigjed b\ a Irother satrap 
braver than himselt c ccasioiie I to the Persi ms the 1 iss ot 
a aerj piom sing m n cut and re cued the Grecian armj 
out ol a position ot mu h peiil It hcl^ s to expl iiii to us 
the escape ot the C\ie us and the manner m which the^ 
were allow ed to cioss ria i an 1 ^ a^-s over the most difiieult 
ground without ana s nou opp sition while at the same 
time it tended to confirm m the (jieek mind the «»ame 
impressions ot Persian imbecility as that escape so forcibly 
suggested 

Ihe conference as might be expected, ended m nothing* 
Derkyllidas required on behalt ot the Asiatic Greeks com- 
plete autonomy — exemption tromPeisian interference and 
tribute while the two satiaps on thur side in'sifrted that 
the Lacedasmonian aimy should be withdrawn irom Asia^ 
and theLacedeemoiuan harmosts from all the Greco Asiatic 
cities An armistice was concluded to allow time for 
reference to the authorities at home thus replacing matters 

* Xan Bellen ill 2 18 •aphernSi 

Is the Anabasis (11 8, 8) Xeno Xenophon gladly avsils himsair 
pAutt nantions the like care on of the opportunity, to pay an in> 
tils part of Klearohus to 1 a\ e the direct compliaent to the Oyieian 
4iSe8>af4Bed and most imposing army 

^MliSltiea around him when le ^ Xen Hellen. lU 2, 18, Diodor 
«4«Bt tp hifl isterTlew with TIs zir 89 
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hk ths condition in v^bich thu^ lifeid been at the beginning 
of the year » 

Shortly after the conclneion of this truce, Agesilaus 
king of Sparta arrived with aLkr(?e force, and j)„k>uiaa» 
the \iar m all respects began to assume lar- n supor- 
ger proportions — ot ^\hich more in the next ^Tgewiaus 
chapter 

But it was not in Asia alone th it Sparta had been 
engaged in ar The pio'-tration of the Athe- Alienation 
man powei had rcmoi ed that common bond ot 
liatnd and alarm huh attached the allic*' to uj 

her head'^hip nhili 1 er &ul sequent conduct h id 
given positi\e oftcnie and hxd e\en evcited r utrai 
igainst heisell the same fear of unm 'isuitd tfreeoo 
impeiial ambition which had lefoK run so powerfully 
igainst 4.thens Slu had appiopruted to herselt neaily 
the while of the \thenianni uitim empne, with a tribute 
hcirtcl^ inferior, il ill mteiioi in xmount How far 
the total of 1000 taknt-i w is uttu ilh leahscd dm mg each 
&ucct«8ive jear, we aic not lu i cciitlition to s ij but such 
was the asbesbment imposed ind the •'cheme laid down by 
Sparta for her maritime dep nltncies — enfoiced too bj 
omnipresent mstiumciits ol lapaciU and oppression, decein- 
\iis and haimosts, such as Athens had nex er paralleled 
hen we add to this at maiitirac empire the prodigious 
ascendency on laud which Sparta na 1 enjoyed before, we 
shall find a total of mxtfzid pcwn tai superior to that 
which Athens had enjoyed, t\en in her day of greatest 
exaltation, prior to thi truie ot 44 i c 

This Was not all Fiom the general dullness of 
character pervading Spartan citizen®, the full 
resources of the state weie hardly ever put energy im- 
forth. Her habitual shortcomings at the moment 
ofaotion are keenly Cl iticised by bei own friends, action by 
m contrast with the ardour and foiwardnebs 
which animated her enemies But at and attcr after 
the battle of JEgospotami, the entire manage- o/jBgo^po 
meiit of j^artan foreign affairs was found in the tani an 
hiMidfl^ofLysander, aman not only »xemptfrom 
the i&ertisa usual in his countrymen, but of the with 
moft Unwearied activity and grasping ambition^ 
ee wblt^or hia country as for himself Under fajs direGUon 

» Xen Helleii ill 9, 90 
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tliei unmenBe advantages which Sparta enjoyed from her 
new pomiion were at once systematised and turned to the 
fulleBt account. Now there was enough in the new as> 
cendency of Sparta, had it been ever so modestly handled, 
to spread apprehension through the Grecian world. But 
apprehension became redoubled, when it was seen that her 
ascendency was organized and likely to be worked by her 
most aggressive leader for the |)uri)oses of an insatiable 
ambition. Fortunately for the Grecian world, indeed, the 
power ofSparta did not long continue to be thus absolutely 
wielded by Lysaiider, iGiose arrogance and overweening 
position raised enemies against him at home. Yet the 
first impressions received by the allies respecting Spartan 
empire, were derived from his proceedings and his plans 
of dominion, manifested with ostentatious insolence; and 
such impressioiib continued, even after tl<l> influence of 
Lysander himself had been much abated by the counter- 
working rivalry of l-^ausaiiias and others. 

'While Sparta &«‘panifely had thus gained so much by 
Tho Spar- the close of the war, not one of her allies had 

afMhe smallest remuneration or compen- 

advantage* sation, except sucli as might be considered to 
to involved in the destruction of a formidable 

aeivel-' eiieiiiy. Even the pecuniaiy result or residue 
tbeir aiiiea ^^hleh Lybaiulcr had brought home with him 
allowed (-tit) talent s renuliiliug out of the advances made 
nothing. ijy Cyrus), together with the booty acquired at 
Dekeleia, was all detained by the Lacedaemonians them- 
selves. Thebes and Coriiilli indeed presented demands, in 
which the other allies did not (probably durst not) joini to 
be allowed to share. But though all the efforts and suffer- 
ings of the war had fallen upon these allies no less than 
uponSparta, the demands were refused, and almost resented 
as insults.' Hence there arose among the allies not merely 
a fear of the grasping dominion, but a hatred of the mono- 
polising rapacity, of Sparta, Of t Jiis new feeling an early 
manifestation, alike glaring and important, was made by 
the Thebans and Corinthians, when they refused to join 
Pausanias in his march Cigainst Thrasyhulus and the Athe- 
nian exiles inPeirseus ^ — less than a year after the surrender 
of Athens, the enemy whom these two cities had hated with 

'^^Xea. HflUen. ill. 6, B; Plutarob, Lyiand. o. 27; JuBthi. w* 10. 

* Xan. Hellen. 11. 4, 30. 
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such extreme bitterness down to the very moment of sur- 
render. Even Arcadians and Achseans, too, habitually 
obedient as they were to Lacedasmon, keenly felt the 
different way in which she treated them, as compared with 
the previous years of war, when she had been forced to 
keep alive their zeal against the common enemy. i 

The Lacedaemoiiians were how’ever strong enough not 
merely to despise this growing alienation of ^ ^ 
their allies, but even to take revenge upon such 
of the Peloponnesians as had incurred their dis- puwer of 

pleasure. Among these stood conspicuous the 

t,, . P j. 1 1 tans— they 

Eleians; now under a government called demo- take re- 

cratical, of w'hich the leading man was Thrasy- 
daeus — a man who had lent considerable aid m hid’diT- 
404 B.c. to Thra&ybulus and the Athenian exiles 
in Peirseus. The Eleiaiis in the year 420 b.c., mvasiou *f 
had been engaged in a controversy wuth Sparta 
— had employed their privileges as fulmiriistrators of the 
Olympia festival to exclude her from attendance on thaf 
occasjoM — and had subsequently been in arms against her 
along with Argos and Mantincia. To these grounds of 
quarrel, now of rather ancient date, had been added after- 
wards, a refusal to furnish aid in the war against Athens 
since the resumption of hostilities in 414 b.c., and a recent 
exclusion of King Agis, w ho had come in person to offer 
sacrifice and consult the oracle of Zeus Olympius; such 
exclusion being grounded on the fact that he was about to 
pray for victory in the war thei^ pending against Athens, 
contrai'y terthe ancient canon of the Olympic temple, which 
admitted no sacrifice or consultation respecting nostilities 
df Ureek against Greek.2 These were considered by 


' Xen. Hellen. ill. 6, 12. Kopiv- 
Glooc nal 'ApxaCac *ai 'A/xIb*; ti 
fWfuv; 01 iv (jLBv T(Ji npoc (it 

!• tbo Tbeban enroys ^rho are 
addreeelag the public aasombly^at 
Athena) icoX«p.i(} p.4Xa Xtnapou- 

fiivoi 6n' ixelviuv (the Lacednr 
moQlaht), ndvtiuv xal novojv xol 
XfvBuvi^ xal 6axavrjp.dT0>v jieTeiyov* 
anal 4 * liepa£av A tflouXovTO o( A«- 
xe4at|a4v<et, iceia< ^ ^ 

4 voliov MijftATuiv p.sTa8t3u)x«ffiv 
euToIc; aaXA xgbc |i.bv tlXuixac 4 p- 
IteetAf mAtexAvai eCiehoi, tuiv 


Sufifiaxtuv eXcuQspui'f Svtiuv, Altai 
suT'J)rT;oav, SsaRdtai dvaRS^^vaoiv. 

* Xen. Hellen. lii. 2, 22. 

Toutwv 8' SoTBpov, xal 'AtiSoc 
iie|i.99cv-;oc 6uoai Tip Ait xatd (tav- 
Tilav Tiva, KxuiXtaov ol 'HXtloi, fit) 
Kfoai’jyiabai ylxijv xoXAftoo, XAyo*- 
Tcc, lue xal TO dp^atov cTi) octcu 
vofAifiov, 1X7] ypTioTijptd^aedai 
*£XXy)voc sip’ 'EXX^vuiv xoXi}iLf * &axt 
dGuToc d7t^X9ev. 

This canon aeeina not aBnstural, 
for one of' the greateat Pan-holloulo 
tenplas and MtabUehg^ftta. ttt 







afirOBtB, «ad tlie season was now favourable for 
them, as well as for chastising and humbling Elis, i 
Sparta sent an embassy, requiring the Eleiana 
tSfisakegood the unpaid arreats of the quota assessed 
Upon them for the cost of the war against Athens; and 
leurther — to relmquis.h their authority over their dependent 
townships or Perioeki, leaMng the latter autonomous 2 01 
these dependencies there weie '*e\eral, no one con- 
siderable individu ilh in the rt gion called Tnphjlia, south 
of the ri\ er Alphcu*^ and north of the Ncda One of them 
was Leprtum the 'lutonomy ol which the Lacedeemomans 
had \indicated icrim&t Elis in 420 b c , though during the 
subsMuent p^no 1 it had again become subjects 

The Elej mb icfu^ed c mpliannc with the demand thu** 
DC. 402 sent alkjriii^ that th(*ir dependent cltiea were 
The bpar held bv lilt light ot conqut.at They even re- 
• torted upon the Laccdecmonians the charge of 
^^eeihe eii‘'laMn£r Oreeks vipou which Agls marched 
Stor^ *Ho with an aim\ to iii\ i le their territor\, entering 
retiTctfyom it from the noith Bidc.wheie it joined Achaia. 
ate\y « * Hardlj had he ciossed the frontier ii\er Laris- 

oonae BUS and begun his ra* ig *5, when an earthquake 

an*«»rth-^ occurred Such ail e\ ent, usually construed m 
qu»k« Gieece as a di\ine warning, acted on this occa- 
sion BO strong!} on the religious susceptibiliUes of Agis, 


it wai not coaetnnth ol ^cr^ed at 
Olympia (ooippare anr tl r t van pl« 
•«-Xeii Helleu jjg. nor ftt 

at 3>elphl, whleh waa not leas 
PotfShalleni^ than Olvmpia (loe 
Thneyd i US) We are thorefora 
led to imagine tliat it was a canon 
which the Kleiane invoked cnl^ 
when they were prompted 1 > some 
epeolal aentiment rr avereon 

* Xem Hellen lli 2, 28 Lx to«* 

oov HtvTiov 

^et< Kptpeic x«i T|^ txx/ra\a, eui* 
ppovlffsi aoTouc 

* ntoteiui (ziv 17) mentions 
tjkif demand fbr the arrears , which 

probahle It is not 
ttoUoed by Xenophon, 
howerer mentions (see the 
(dUd !» the note of pa«e 
genttal oeefsement 


levied by Bparta npon all her 
Peloponnesian alliei during 
war 

* SiodoT xiv 17. 

D odorus introdneee In tfatigs 
transactions King Pansanlap, not 
King Agis, as the acting pereoa 

tafsanlas etates (lii 6, 9} that 
the Eleians, In returning atiegative 
anew er to the requisition of Sparta^ 
added that they would enfrapchliO 
their Perioski, when they opw 
^arta eufranehlse her own Thla 
answer appears to me hlghls^^ 
probable, under the enlet}]^ hfr^ 
eumstanoes of Sparta ana Jiac 
relatione to the oUiar Onosean 
•tatee Allusion to the relatkmn 
between Bparta agd taar PsMfl 
was a novelty, evaa In ill 
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iiukt Ee not only withdrew fromthe SIoibib tmitory, but die* 
banded his His retreat gave ao mneh Mditional 

courage to the ifoeians, that they Beat envoys and tried to 
establish alliancee among those cities which they knew to 
be alienated from Sparta. Not even Thebes and Corinth, 
however, could be induced to assist them; nor did they 
obtain any other aid except 1000 men from ^tolia. 

In the next summer Agis undertook a second expe- 
dition, accompanied on this occasion by all the b o. 401. 
allies of Sparta, even bj the Athenian*!, now second in- 
enrolled upon the list. Thebis and Corinth LiiB^^by” 
alone stood aloof. On this occasion he approach- Affie— h* 
ed from the opposite or southern side, that ihrSigh 
of the territory euce called Mts'soma, passing inphyiia 
through Aulon, and cros-.iiig the ri\ei Xeda. rfc"* 
He marched Ihiough Tiipluba to the rivea torious 
Alpheus) 'which he crossed, and then pr^occeded JJKb^muoh 
to Olympia, w here he conbuimnated the saci dice boo*y- 
from 'which the Eleians had bciore excluded him. In bis 
match he was joined bj the inhabitants of Lepreum, Ha- 
kistus, and other dependent towns, which now threw off 
their Bubjectiom to Elis. Thus remforced, Agis proceeded 
onward towards tnw city of Elis, through a productive 
country under flourishing agriculture, enriched by the 
crowds and sacrifices at the neighbouring Olympic temple^ 
and for a lone period unassftiled. Alter attacking, not 
very vigorously, the half-fortified c;ty — and being repelled" 
by the ./Etolian, auxiliaries — he maiched wward to the 
harbour called Kylleue, still plundering thCfS^itory. So 
ample was the stock of slaves, cattle, and rural weldth 
generally, that his troops not Only acquired riches for ibeoi* 
selves by plunder, but were also joined by many Arcadian 
and Achaean volunteers,’'^ho wowded in to partake of the 
golden harvest. 1 

The opposition or wealthy oligarchical party in £lu 
avi^ed themselves of this juncture to take arms 
against the government; hoping to get posses* 
aion of the pity, and to maintain themsmves in 
power bj the aid of Sparta. Xeniaa their leysder, 

■ immense wealth, 'with several of Ms r« 
Hs^mshed out armed,, and assailed (he 


as wbioh p*«o« 4 «d 


• zas. atiiaa. lib m, ssi 
iMoaea. xlv. th 





cm 0Aii]fi0as. 


it appears that Thrasydsaua 
ooileagaeB had been banqueting. They slew several 
and among them one, whom, from great personal 
:rwmblance, they mistook for Thras^^daeus. The latter 
however at that moment intoxicated, and asleep in a 
separate chamber. * They then assembled in arms in the 
market-place, believing themselves to be masters of the 
city; while the people, under the like impression that 
Thrasydaeus was dead, were too much dismayed to offer 
resistance. But presently it became known that he was 
yet alive; the people crowded to the government-house 
“like a sw'urm of bees,’^^ and arrnyed themselves for his 
protection as w^ell as under his guidance. Leading them 
forth at once to battle, ho completely •defeated the oli- 
garchical insurgents, and forced them to flee foi^protec- 
tlon to ih# Lacedaemonian army. 

Agis presently evacuated the Kleian territory, yet hot 
B.o. 400. “Without planting a LacedaMiioniaii harmost and 
ThoEioiuna a gi^rison, together with Xenias and the oli- 
to**8ubm1t'^ garchicftl exiles, at Kpitahum. a little way south 
to hard"^ of the river Alpheus. Oi cupynig tliis fort 

terms of (asalogotis to Dekeleia in ^Ittica), they spread 

ravage /Mid fain all around throughout the 
autumn and winter, to such a degree, that in the early 
spring, Thrasydaeus and the Eleiaii government were com- 
pelled tc send to SSparta and solicit peace. They consent- 
ed to raze the imperlcjct fortifications of their city, so as 
to leave it quite open. They farther surrendered their 
harbour of Kyllene w'lth their shlp^ of war, and relinquish- 
ed all iuthonty over the Triphylian townships, as “vi^ell as 
overjjaeion, which was claimed as an Arcadiftn* town.^^ 


‘ X-en. Hollon. lii. S, 27; Pau- 
■Kiiiai, ill. S, 2pT. 4, S. 

The words of Xenophon are not 
yorj olear»Bou)6;j.aitfOi 6s ot wso* 
Sfilav rev ?sy6}isvo< p.e6 ftvw «^o- 
nvpd roo 

piov (tTjv TToXiv) 6C auTUJv itpoeyw- 
Aaze6ai-p.o<i(4ic, txnsodvTsc t; 
^IfT] fi/O'vTsc T(,wi9\y 

sell &XXouQ Ts tiv3< vTsuouei, xsi 

Spieid^ tivs 6p99u6atf;i d:;oxuiv3vTB(, 
‘Viji itpoe^dT^Q, ipovio 6p«- 

«H6«ioe dntAtbvivat. . '0 6i dpi- 


0067105 ETl X 9 l 0 z'j 6 (.')V CTOY^^Svev, 

oGrep c|jLs?iyiOT) 

Both tho morels and the narratWe 
are heie very obscure. It leemi 
as If. a seutonce had dropped out, 
when v,o come euddenly upou the 
moutton of the drunken state of 
ThrasjdKus, without havliiiY be- 
fore been told of any oiroumatanoe 
either leading to or implying thn 
condition. 

■ Xeu. Hellea. lii. 2, 28. 

* Xeu. Hellen. ill. 2^ 30. Tbow 
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Though they pressed strenuously their claim to preserve 
the town of £peiam (between the Arcadian town of Hereea 
and the Triphylian town of Makistus), on the plea that they 
had bought it from its previous inhabitants at the price of 
thirty tiuents paid down — the Lacedaemonians, pronoun- 
cing this to be a compulsory bargain imposed upon weaker 
parties by force, refused to recognise it. The town was 
taken away from them, seemingly without any reimburse- 
ment of the purchase-money either in part or in whole. 
On these terms the Eleians were admitted to peace, and 
enrolled again among the members of the Lacedsemonian 
confederacy. » 


is aomethlng perplexing In Xeno- 
plion’e dasorlptlon of the Triphy- 
lian townahipe whioh tho Klelane 
Burrandered. First, he does not 
name Lepreum or Makistus, both 
of which nevertheless had Joined 
Agis on his invasion, and vrere 
the moat important places in 
Tripbylia (Hi. S, 36). Next, he 
names Letrlni, Amphldoli, and 
Marganeia, as Triphylian; which 
yet were on the north of the 
Alpheius, and are elsewhere 
distinguished from Triphylian I 
incline to believe that tho worde 
in his text, xat xa^ TpifoXlSx^ no- 
Xbi< dpsivai, must be taken to 
mean Lepreum and Makistus, per- 
haps with some other places which 
we do not know; but that a xal 
after dfsivat hM fallen out of the 
text, and that the cities, whose 
names follow, are to be taken ae 
not Triphylian. Fhrixa and £pi- 
talium were both south, but only 
Just south, of the Alpheue, they 
were on the borders of Tripbylia 
—and it seems doubtful whether 
they were properly Triphylian. 

' Xsn. Hellen. ill. 9, 90 ; Dlodor. 
xlv. 84; Pansan. 111. 8, S. 

This war between Sparta and 
Xlis reaohee over three different 
years: it began In the first, ooonpied 
^^8 whole of the second, and was 
finished in the third. Which years 

VOL. IX. 


these three were (out of the seven 
which separate b.o. 403—306), Is a 
point upon which critics have not 
been niianimous. 

Following the chronology of 
Diodorus, who places the beginning 
of the war in 402 n c., I differ from 
Mr Olinton, who places it In 401 
B o. (Fasti Hellen. ad ann.), and 
from Sievers (Gesohiohte von 
Grieohenland bis xnr Sohlaoht von 
Mantinea, p. 8^3), who places it 
in 898 B.o. 

According to Mr. Clinton’s view, 
the principal year of the war would 
have been 400 b o., the year of the 
Olympic festival. Bui surely, had 
such been the fact, the oolncldeuoe 
of war In the country with the 
Olymplo festival, must have raised 
so many oomplioatlons, and acted 
CO powerfully on the sentiments 
of all parties, as to be speolAcally 
mentioned. In my judgement, ibe 
war was brought to a olose in the 
early part of 400 b.o., before the 
time of the Olympic feetival 
arrived. Probably the Eleians 
were anxions, on this very ground, 
to bring it to a oloee before the 
feetival did arrive. 

Sievers, in hie dlsonsslon of tbe 
point, admits that the date assigned 
by Diodorns to the Bleiaa war, 
squares both with the date whiota 
Diodorns gives for the death of 


B 
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The time of the Olj^pic festival seems to have been 
Bpavu approaching, and the Eleians were probably 

r«euMf to the more anxious to obtain peace from Sparta , 
they feared to be deprived of their privilege 
the Olympic as Superintendents. The Fisatans — inhabitants 
preeidency. district immediately round Olympia — 

availed themselves of the Spartan invasion of Elis to pe- 
tition for restoration of their original privilege, as adminis- 
trators of the temple of Zeus at Olympia with its great 
periodical solemnity — by the dispossession of the Eleians 
as usurpers of that privilege. But their request met with 
no success. It was true indeed that such right had be- 
longed to the Fisatans, in early days, before the Olympic 
festival had acquired its actual Pan-hell cnic 'importance 
and grandeur; and that the Eleians had only appropriated 
it to themselves after conquering the terrftory of Fisa. 
But taking the festival as it then stood, the Fisatans, mere 
villagers without any considerable city, were incompetent 
to do justice to it, and would have lowered its dignity in 
the eyes of all Greece. 

Accordingly, the Lacedsemonians, on this ground, dis- 
Triumphant claimants, and left the superinteii- 

poBition of dence of the Olympic games still in the hands 
Bhe Eleiaus. 1 

the Meaie- This triumphant dictation of torms to Elis 

Paiopon^™ placed the Lacedseraoiiians in a condition of 
nesas and overruling ascendency throughoutFeloponnesus, 
bourho^d' as they had never attained before. To 

complete their victory, they rooted out all the 

Agli, and with that which Plutarch entirely with the conrie of Aeiatlo 
■tatee about the duration of the affairs. Not a single proceeding 
reign of Agesilaus — better than the of the Lacedaumoniana in Pelopon- 
ohronology which he himself nesus, sinoe the amnesty at Athens, 
(Bievers) prefers. He founds liis has yet been mentioned. Tha 
ooncluslofi on Xenophon, Hell. iii. command of Derkyllidas included 
S, 21. Toutu)v ffpsTTOfJiivwv sv only the last portion of tha Asia- 
'Aela 6*6 AtpsuXXlSa, AuxeSaipiivioi tio exploits, and Xenophon haa 
aatd t6v auxov ;^p6vov xdXai 6p*]f(Qd- hero loosely referred to it as If It 
fuvoi Toic 'HXtloic, do. comprehended the whole. Blevexa 

This passage is certainly of soma moreover compresses tha whole 
weight; yet I think in the present Eleian war into one year and a 
ease it is not to be pressed with fraction; an interval, shorter, I 
rigid accuracy as to date. The think, than that whlcli is implied 
whole third 3ook down to thaaa in tha atatamaats of Xenophon, 
rar^ words, has bocu occupied ' Xen. Hallen. iii. Bp 81. 



Chap. LXXH. EXPULSION OF THE MESSENIANS. 

remnants of their ancient enemies the Messenians, some 
of whom had been planted by the Athenians at Nau- 
paktus, others in the island of Kephallenia. All of this 
persecuted race were now expelled, in the hour of Lacedae- 
monian omnipotence, from the neighbourhood of Peloponne- 
sus, and forced to take shelter, some in Sicily, others at 
Kyren^.i We shall in a future chapter have to commemo- 
rate the turn of fortune in their favour. 

* Diodor. xlv. 8i; I'uudOM. iv. 2G, S. 
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CHAPTERLXXIII. 

AGESILAUS KING OF SPARTA.— THE CORINTHIAN WAR. 

Thk close of the Peloponnesian War, with the victorious 
nc 404 396 organization of the Lacedaemonian empire by 
n.c. 0 - a. yjg^g already been described as a period 

carrying with it increased suffering to those towns which 
had formerly belonged to the Athenian empire, as com- 

E ared with what they had endured under -Athens — and 
arder dependence, unaccompanied by any species of ad- 
vantage, even to those Peloponnesians and inland cities 
which had always been dependent allies of Sparta. To 
complete the melancholy picture of the Grecian world 
during these yejirs, we may add (what will be hereafter 
more fully detailed) that calamities of a still more deplor- 
Able character overtook the Sicilian Greeks: first, from 
the invasion of the Carthaginians, who sacked Himera, 
SelinuB, Agrigentum, Gela, and Kamarina — next from the 
overruling despotism of Dionysius at Syracuse. 

Sparta alone had been the gainer; and that to a pro- 
Triumphant digious extent, both in revenue and power. It 
i°arta IS from this time, and from the proceedings of 
tiuToio of Lysander, that "'^arious ancient authors dated 
intro^uoT commencement of her degeneracy, which 

tion of a they ascribe mainly to her departure from the 
ly^oid^aiid of l^kurgus by admitting gold and 

■iirer by” silver money. These metals bad before been 
o^"oBedby Btrictly prohibited; no money being tolerated 
■ome’of tha except heavy pieces of iron, not portable ex- 
Ephora. * cept to a Very trifling amount. That such was 
the ancient institution of Sparta, under which any Spartan 
having in his possession gold and silver money, was liable, 
if detected, to punishment, appears certain. How far the 
regulation may have been in practice evaded, we have no 
means of determining. Some of the Ephors strenuously 
opposed the admission of the large sum brought home by 
Lysander as remnant of what he had received from Cyrus 
towards the prosecution of the war. They contended that 
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theadmiBBion of so much gold and silver into the public trea- 
sury was a flagrant transgression of the Lykurgean ordin- 
ances. But their resistance was unavailing, and thei new 
acquisitions were received; though it still continued to be 
a penal oifence (and w'as tfven made a capital offence, if we 
may trust Plutarch) for any individual to be found with 
gold and silver in his possession. i To enforce such a pro- 
hibition, however, even if practicable before, ceased to be 
practicable so soon as these metals were recognised and, 
tolerated in the possession, and for the purposes, of the 


government. 

There can be no doubt that the introduction of a large 
sum of coined gold and silver into Sparta was . 
in itself a striking and important phsenomenon, duction'^of 
when viewed in conjunction with the peculiar money wm 
customs and discipline of the state. It was among”* 
likely to raise strong antipathies in the bosom large train 
of an old-fashioned Spartan, and probably King “ng^oiroum- 
Archidamus, had he been alive, would have itances 
taken part with the opposing Ephors. But became***” 
Plutarch and others have criticised it too much operatire 
as a plisenomenon by itself; w'hereas it was really 
one characteristic mark and portion of a new assemblage 
of circumstances, into which Sparta had been gradually 
arriving during the last years of the war, and which were 
brought into the most effective action by the decisive suc- 
cess at ABgospotami. The institutions of Lykurgus, though 
excluding all Spartan citizens, by an unremitting drill and 
public mess, from trade and industry, from ostentation, 
and from luxury — did not by any means extinguish in their 
bosoms the love of money; 2 while they had a positive 
tendency to exaggerate, rather than to abate, the love of 


* Plutarch, Lyiand. o. 17 Com- 
pare Xen. Bep. Laced, ril. 6. 

Both Ephorui and Theopompue 
recounted thii opposition to the 
introduction of gold and sIWer 
into Bparta, each mentioning the 
name of one of the Ephors as taking 
the lead In it. 

There wae a considerable body 
of ancient eentiaaent, and that too 
among high-minded and Intelligent 
men, which regarded gold and 
•ilrer as a cause of mieohlef and 


corruption, and of which the 
etanza of Horace (Od. ill. 8) Is an 
echo 

Aurum irrepertnm, et slo melius 
sltum 

Cum terra oelat, epemere fbrtior 
Quern oogere humanoe in uens, 
Omne sacrum rapientedextrA. 

* Aristotel. Politie. li. t, tS. 

’Anof)4()T)zB 8i To6>iciv7lev tip vopo- 
8iT|| Tou au|^94p04toc' ti^v ftiv jAp 
xbXtv xsffoliqxsv AxpiQIsatev, tob« IT 
iSiioTat f iXo^pfUsAteuc. 
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pover. The Spartan kings Leotychidds and Pleistoanax 
Bad both been guilty of receiving bribes; Tissaphem^a had 
found means (during the twentieth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian War) to corrupt not merely the Spartan admiral 
Afityochus, but also nearly all the captains of the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet, except the Syracusan Hermokrates; G-ylippus, 
as well as his father Kleandrides, had degraded himself by 
the like fraud; and Anaxibius at Byzantium was not at all 
. purer. Lysander, enslaved only by his appetite for do- 
minion, and himself a remarkable instance of superiority 
to pecuniary corruption, was thus not the first to engraft 
that vice on the minds of his countrymen. But thou^ he 
found it already diffused among them, he did much to im- 
part to it a still more decided predominance,* by the im- 
mense increase of opportunities, and enlaced booty for 
peculation, which his newly-organized SpartSi empire fur- 
nished. Not merely did ho bring home a large residue in 
gold and silver, but there was a much larger annual tribute 
imposed by him on the dependent cities, combined with 
numerous appointments of hariiiosts to govern the cities. 
Such appointments presented abundant illicit profits, easy 
to acquire, and even difficult to avoid, since the decemvirs 
in each city were eager thus to purchase forbearance or 
connivance for their own misdeeds. So many new sources of 
corruption were sufficient to operate most unfavourably on 
the Spartan character, if not by implanting any fresh vices, 
at least by stimulating all its inherent bad tendencies. 

To understand the material change thus wrought in 
it, we have only to contrast the speeches of King 
Archidamus and of the Corinthians, made in 
432 B.c. at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War— with the state of facts at the end of the 
war, during the eleven years between the victory 
of iEgospotami and the defeat of Knidus (405- 
394 B.O.). At the former of the two epochs, Sparta had no 
tributaiy subjects, nor any funds in her treasury, while her 
citizens were very reluctant to pay imposts about 334 
B.C., thirty-seven years after her defeat at Leuktra and her 
loss of Messenia, Aristotle remarks the like fact, which had 
then again become true;^ but during the continuance of 


Oontrait 
between 
Sparta in 
432 B.C., 
and Sparta 
after 
404 B.O. 


^ Thuoyd. 1. 80. dXXd fcoXX^ Iri |Ui)t ix tu>v Ifilutv 
•iLiev to6tou (](pr|p.iTU>v) AXX«licci|iAv, ■ Ailetotel. Polit. il. 6, 88. dloiuX«»« 
xal oOtc it votvcji <x^fUv, eOri 4toU S' cx** fc'pi td xoixd XP^“ 
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her empire, between 405 and 394 b.c., she possessed a large 
public revenue, derived from the tribute of the dependent 
cities. In 432 b.c., Sparta is not merely cautious but back- 
ward; especially averse to any action at a distance from 
home;i in 404 b.c., after the close of the war, she becomes 
aggressive, intermeddling, and ready for dealing with ene- 
mies or making acquisitions remote as well as near. 3 In 
432 B.C., her unsocial and exclusive manners against the 
rest of Greece, with her constant expulsion of other Greeks 
from her own city, stand prominent among her attributes 
while at the end of the war, her foreign relations had 
acquired such great development as to become the princi- 
pal matter of attention for her leading citizens as well as 
for her magistrates; so that the influx of strangers into 
Sparta, and the efflux of Spartans into other parts of 
Greece, became constant and inevitable. Hence the strict- 
ness of the Lykurgean discipline gave way on many points, 
and the principal Spartans especially struggled inoraage of 
by various shifts to evade its obligations. It peculation, 
was to these leading men that the great prizes 
fell, enabling them to enrich themselves at the tent at 
expense either of foreign subjects or of the 
public treasury, and tending more and more to agCTavate 
that inequality of wealth among the Spartans which Aris- 
totle BO emphatically notices in his time;* since the smaller 
citizens had no similar opportunities opened to them, nor 
any industry of their own, to guard their properties against 
gradual Bubdivision and absorption, and to keep them in a 
permanent state of ability to furnish that contribution to 
the mess-table, for themselves and their sons, which formed 
the groundwork of Spartan political franchise. Moreover 

fiara toTc 2i;arpTiiTaic* o5tc i'* compare alio Till. 34-06). 

T(j) xoivip noXcwc loTiv oC>ot«, * Bee the crltlciim upon Sparta, 
roXifiouc dva^xaCoiievou; about 896 b.o. and 872 b.o. (Xe- 

VfpBiv* ilstpipouci TB xaxtuc, dc. noph. Hellen. ill. 6, 11-16; t 1. 8, 
Contrast what Plato eays In hie 8-11). 
dlaloguo of AlkibiadOe, i. o. 39. p. * Thnoyd. 1. 77. *A|iixTa yap vd 
122 B. about the great quantity of tb xaB’ bfiac auTobc vdfttpia toT« 
gold and aiWer then at Sparta. AXXoic I, (tb, do. About the Eevi;- 
The dialogue muet bear date at Xeolai of the Bpattani— tee the 
tome period between 400—871 b.o. tpeeeh of Periklda In Tbuoyd. L 
' Bee the tpeechet of the Corin- 188. 
ihlan eiiToye and of King Arohi- « Arletotel. Polltle. IL 6, la 
damuB at Sparta (Thucyd. i. 70-84; 
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the spectacle of such newly-opened lucrative prizes — ac- 
cessible only to that particular section of influential Spar- 
tan families who gradually became known apart from the 
rest under the title of the Equals or Peers — embittered 
the discontent of the energetic citizens beneath that privi- 
leged position, in such a manner as to menace the tran- 
quillity of the state — as will presently be seen. That same- 
ness of life, habits, attainments, aptitudes, enjoyments, 
fatjgues, and restraints, which the Lykurgean regulations 
had so long enforced, and still continued to prescribe, — 
divesting wealth of its principal advantages, and thus 
keeping up the sentiment of personal equality among the 
poorer citizens — became more and more eluded by the 
richer, through the venality as well as the- example of 
Ephors and Senators while for those who had no means 
of corruption, it continued unrelaxed, exce^.. in so far as 
litany of them fell into a still more degraded condition by 
the loss of their citizenship. 

It is not merely Ibokrates,^ who attests the corruption 
T«8ti. wrought in the character of the Spartans by the 
monies of possession of that foreign empire which follow- 
an^*^*^** ed the victory of -Egospotami — but also their 
Xenophon earnest paner^yrist Xenophon. After having 
ch»n^°e of warmly extolled the laws of Lykurgus or the 
chM?oter spartan institutions, he id constrained to admit 
at Sparta? eulogies, though merited by the past, 

have become lamentably inapplicable to that 
present which he himself witnessed. “Formerly (says he 3) 

' Arlfltot. Politic, il. 0, 16-18; li. titioTapiai too? 6oxouv 70< irpWTou? 
7, 3. il/ai taTiouSaxoTa? (u? p.T)8eicoTi 

* iBokrates, de Pace 8. 118—127. T^auiovtai &p|i.6!;ovTtc 4nl Kal 

' Xen. de Bepubl Laced, c. 14. v enipitXouvTO, 8nui? 

OlSa 7dp npoTepov piBv AaxtSaiuo- xifv Tj^elobai' vuv Ss noXii (taXXov 
vlou? alpou|jLebou8, oixoi te pieTpia icpaYfj.aTEUovTai, 8i;u>? &p£ouviy, ^ 
l^ovTa? dXXi^Xoic ou;8ivai pidXXov, ^ ortu; d;ioi tootou iaovTai. ToiYep- 
&pfi.4Co;Tac ev Tat? ndXgoi xal xoXa- ou^ ot''E>Xr,ve? TcpoTtpov piiv lovTX? 
xsuopidyou? Sia^OBlpeaOai. Kal rpia- eU AaxeSolpiuva i&eovTO a^xuv, 
9tv [liv ol5a oO'ou? ^oPoufiivoo?, TJTeioOai ixl too? Soxouvtac dfiix*iv 
](p69i0v l^ovTa? ^aivtaOai' vuv 8’ vuv 8i noXXol icapaxaXouoiv dX)i]- 
IcTiv oO? xal xaXX(i)ni!lop.8vou? cnl >ou? IrIto 8iaxu>X68iv apCai 
t(p xiXT^oOai. 'EniaTapiai 81 xal ndXiv a^T^u?. 0861v |iivTOi Sst 

itp6o9tv toOtou IvBXa ^evTjXaela? 8au|jLdCiiv toutuvv tu>v lRttt;dYu>v 
YtTvofidva?, xal diroJijpLsiv oox c^tv, aOTo'i? Y^T^c^f^iviuv, ^avtpoi 

8n(uc p^dioupyla? ol icoXiTat dic8 ilatv o&tb T<p 9t(j> icii96pisvoi oGtb 
9ivu)v if4itl|iRXaivTo’ vuv 8’ Toi? AwxoGpYou v8|i.oi?. 
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the LaoedflBmoniauB used to prefer their own society and 
moderate w'ay of life at home, to appointments as harmosts 
in foreign towns, with all the flattery and all the corruption 
attending them. Formerly, they were afraid to be seen 
with gold in their possession; now, there are some who 
make even an ostentatious display of it. Formerly, they 
enforced their (Xenelasy or) expulsion of strangers, ana 
forbade foreign travel , in order that their citizens might 
not be fllled with relaxed habits of life from contact with 
foreigners; but now, those, who stand first in point of in- 
fluence among them, study above all things to be in per- 
petual employment as harmosts abroad. ‘There was a time 
when they took pains to be worthy of headship; but now 
they strive much rather to get and keep the command, 
than to be properly qualified for it. Accordingly the 
Greeks used in former days to come and solicit, that the 
Spartans would act as their leaders against wTong-doers; 
but now they are exhorting each other to concert measures 
for shutting out t^arta from renewed empire. Nor can we 
wonder that the Spartans have fallen into this discredit, 
when they have manifestly renounced obedience both to 
the Delphian god and to the institutions of LykorguB.** 
This criticism (written at some period between 
394 — 371 B.c.) from the strenuous eulogist of Sparta is 
highly instructive. AVe know from other evidences how 
badly the Spartan empire worked for the subject cities: 
we here learn how badly it -worked for the character of 
the Spartans themselves, and for those internal institutions 
which even an enemy of Sparta, who detested her foreign 
policy, still felt constrained to admire. i All the vices, 
here insisted upon by Xenophon, arise from various in- 
cidents connected with her empire. The moderate, home- 
keeping, old-fashioned, backward disposition — of which the 

The expreiiion “taking meaiuree meani ImposBible. 
to hinder the Lacedaemonians from ■ The Athenian envoy at Melos 
■gain exercising empire”- -marks says— Aaxc5ai|i.6vici yap icp&c ftiv 
this treatise as probably composed bOto'jc xsl rd tRi^uipta v6fiipix, 

some time between their naval itXttoTa dper^ ypu>vTai‘ npoc Si to{>c 
defeat at Knidus, and their land- u>v (cfttv xd 

defeat at Lcuktra. The former |is/ i]Sta xaXd vo|ii^ouoi, xd &s 
put an and to their maritime em- ^uit^ipovxa ilxaia (Tbucyd. t. 106 ). 
plre— the latter excluded them from A judgement, almost exactly the 
ull poBsibilltf of recovering it; same, is pronounced by Polybius 
but during Cha interval between (vi. 48 j. 
the two, such recovery was by no 
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OorhithiaxiB complain,^ but for wbich King Archidamus 
takoB credit, at beginning of the Feloponnesian War 
— >ia found exchanged, at the close of the war, for a spirit 
of aggression and conquest, for ambition public as well as 
private, and for emancipation of the great men from the 
subduing 2 equality of discipline enacted by Lykurgus. 

Agis the son of Archidamus (426 — 399 b.c.), and Pau- 
Power of sanias son of Pleistoanax (408 — 394 b.c.I, were 
hiB"arro”” the two kings of Sparta at the end of tne war. 
gancrand But Lysander, the admiral or commander of the 
ambition fleet, was for the time^ greater than either of 
Sauery” the two kings, who had the right of command- 

u^^on^'hfm troops on land. I have already 

by°«oph™t« mentioned how his overw’ecning dictation and 
and poetB. insolence offended not only Pausadiias, but also 
several of the Ephors and leading men at Sparta, as well 
as PharnabazuB the Persian satrap; thus indirectly bring- 
ing about the emancipation of Athens from the Thirty, 
the partial discouragement of the Dekarchies throughout 
Greece, and the recall of Lysander himself from his com- 
mand. It was not without reluctance that the conqueror 
of Athens submitted to descend again to a private station. 
Amidst the crowed of flatterers who heaped incense on him 
at the moment of his omnipotence, there were not wanting 
those who suggested that he was much more worthy to 
reign than either Agis or Pausanias ; that the kings ought 

> Thucyd. i. 60, 70, 71, 84. ipyotio. ing a power which could by poB- 
tpona u|iu)v rd sniTT]^E<j(i«T9i— <^0X401 nlbility be termed exorbitant or 
«p6c bjiSz n»)Xrirai xai dnooTjjjiT,r«i dangerous. We know that during 
Kp6(; ev8T](LOTdTou<: also viii 24. the later yeare of the Pelopon- 

* ZndpTTiv 8otpiaeip.3ooTOv (Simoni- nealan War, much censure waa 
dds ap. Plutarch. Agesilaum, c. 1). cast upon the Lacedoemonian prac- 

' Bee an expression of Aristotle tice of annually ohanging the 
(Polit. 11. 6, 22) about the function admiral (Xeu. Hellen. 1. 6, 4), 
of admiral among the Lacedsnio- The Lacedeemoiilans seem to 
niaoB— cxi ifdp role PaaiXtuaiv, ouci hare been impressed with these 
OTpaTTiYoic diStoiE, f| vausp^la ox«S6v criticisms, for in the year S96 b.o. 
iTtpa PaeiltU xa94oTT]xt. (the year before the battle of 

This reflection,— whioh Aristotle Snidns) they conferred upon King 
intimates that he has borrowed Agesilaus, who was then com- 
from some one else, though manding the land army in Asia 
without saying from whom—must Minor, the command of the fleet 
in all probability hare been founded also— in order to secure unity of 
upon the OMe of Lysander; for operations. This had never been 
never after Lysander, was there done before (Ken. Hell. ill. 4, 28). 
any Laoedamonlan admiral enjoy- 
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to be taken, not from the first-born of the lineage of Eury- 
Bthends and FroklOs, but by selection out of all the Hera- 
kleids, of whomLysander himself was one;i and that the 
person elected ought to be not merely a descendant of 
Herakl^s, but a worthy parallel of Herakles himself. While 
paeans were sung to the honour of Lysander at Samos ^ — 
while ChoeriluB and Antilochus composed poems in his 
praise — while Antimachus (a poet highly esteemed by 
Plato) entered into a formal competition of recited epic 
verses called Lysandria, and was surpassed by Nikeratus 
— there was another warm admirer, a rhetor or sophist of 
Halikarnassus, named KleoD,^ who wrote a discourse pro- 
ving that Lysander had w'ell earned the regal dignity — that 
pt»rsonal excellence ought to prevail over legitimate 
descent — and that the crown ought to be laid open to 
election from the most worthy among the Herakleids. 
Considering that rhetoric was neither employed nor 
esteemed at Sparta, we cannot reasonably believe that 
Lysander really ordered the composition of this discourse 
as an instrument of execution for pro.iect3 preconceived by 
himself, in the same manner as an Athenian prosecutor or 
defendant before the Dikastery used to arm himself with 
a speech from Lysias or Demosthenes. Kleou would make 
his court professionally through such a prose composition, 
whether the project were first recommended by himself, 
or currently discussed among a circle of admirers; while 
Lysander would probably requite the compliment by a 
reward not Iqbs munificent than that which he gave to the 
indifferent poet Antilochus. < And the composition would 
be put into the form of an harangue from the admiral to 
his countrymen, without any definite purpose that it should 
be ever so delivered. Such hypothesis of a speaker and an 
audience was frequent with the rhetors in their writings, 
as we may see in Isokrates — especially in his sixth dis- 
course, called Archidamus. 


' Plntaroh, Ljeand. o. 24. Per- Bpartani, not simply out of ttao 
haps he may have been limply a Herakleids. Thii li leii probable, 
member of the tribe called Hylleii, * Darji ap Athenteum, xv. p. 
who probably oalled themeelree 69 • 

Herakleids. Some affirmed that * Plutarch, Lyiand. o. 18; Plx- 

Lysander wiehed to cause the tarch, Ageiil. c. 80. 

king! to be elected out of all the * PIntarch, Lyiand. c. 17. 
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Either from his own ambition, or from the suggestions 
of others, Lysander came now to conceive the 
Son oMhe idea of breaking the succession of the two regal 
king! at families, and opening for himself a door to reach 
the crown. His projects have been character- 
ised as revolutionary ; but there seems nothing in them 
which fairly merits the appellation in the sense which that 
word now bears, if we consider accurately what the Spartan 
kings were in the vear 40U b.c. In this view the associations 
connected with tne title of king, are to a modern reader 
misleading. The Spartan kings were not kings at all, in 
any modern sense of the term; not only they were not ab- 
solute, but they were not even constitutional kings. They 
were not sovereigns, nor was any Spartan tHeir subject; 
every Spartan was the member of a free Grecij|^i community. 
The Spartan king did not govern ; nor did he reign, in the 
sense of having government carried on in his name and by 
his delegates. The government of Sparta w'as carried on 
by the Ephors, w'ith frequent consultation of the senate, 
and occasional, though rare appeals, to the public assembly 
of citizens. The Spartan king was not legally inviolable. 
He might be, and occasionally was, arrested, tried, and 
punished for misbehaviour in the discharge of his functions. 
He was a self-acting person, a great ofhi-er of state; en- 
joying certain definite privileges, and exercising certain 
military and judicial functions, which passed as an uni- 
versitas by hereditary transmission in his family; but sub- 
ject to the control of the Ephors as to the way in which 
he performed these duties. * Thus, for example, it was his 


' Aristotle (Follt. y. 1, 6) repre- 
sents Justly the sebemos of Ly- 
sander as goinfr npbc to p.ipo% ti 
T^« *o)iTelo«* olo"* 

TivQi xaTVOT'^eai ^ ave).civ. The 
Spartan kingship is here regarded 
as dpxii^ TIC -one office of state, 
among xjthers. But Aristotle re- 
gards Lysander as having Intended 
to destroy the kingship— xaTaXuaat 
TTjv PaoiXsUv— which does not 
appear to have been the fact. The 
'plan of Lysander was to retain 
the kingship, but to render it 
alootivs instead of hereditary. He 
wished to plaoe the Spartan king- 


ship substantially on the same 
footing, as that on which the 
office of the kings or suffetes of 
Carthage stood ; who wore not 
hereditary, nor confined to members 
of the same family or Gens, but 
chosen out of the principal families 
or Gentes. Aristotle, while com- 
paring the flaaiXtic at Sparta with 
those at Oarthage, as being gene- 
rally analogous, pronounces in 
favour of the Carthaginian elee- 
tion as better than the Spartan 
hereditary transmission (Arist. 
Pollt. ii. 8, 2). 
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privilege to command the army when sent on foreign ser- 
vice; yet a law was made, requiring him to take deputies 
along with him, as a council of war without whom nothing 
was to be done. The Ephors recalled Agesilaus when they 
thought fit; and they brought Pausanias to trial and punish- 
ment, for alleged misconduct in his command. ^ The only 
way in which the Spartan kings formed part of the sove- 
reign power in the state, or shared in the exercise of go- 
vernment prop erly so called, was that they had votes ex officio 
in the Senate, and could vote there by proxy when they 
were not present. In ancient times, very imperfectly 
known, the Spartan kings seem really to have been sove- 
reigns; the government having then been really carried on 
by them or by their orders. But in the year 400 b.c., 
Agis and Pausanias had become nothing more than great 
and dignified hereditary officers of state, still bearing the 
old title of their ancestors. To throw open these here- 
ditary functions to all the members of the Herakleid G-eiis, 
by election from their number, might be a change better 
or worse: it was a startling novelty (just as it would have 
been to propose, that any of the various priesthoods, which 
were hereditary in particular families, should be made 
elective), because of the extreme attachment of the Spar- 
tans to old and sanctified customs ; but it cannot properly 
be styled revolutionary. The Ephors, the Senate, and the 
public assembly, might have made such a change in full 
legal form, without any appeal to violence; the kings might 
vote against it, but they would have been outvoted. And 
if the change had been made, the Spartan government 
would have remained, in form as well as in principle, just 
what it was before; although the Eurystheneid and Pro- 
kleid families would have lost their privileges. It is not 
meant here to deny that the Spartan kings were men of 
great importance in the state, especially vmen (like Age- 
silaus) they combined with their official station a marked 
personal energy. But it is not the less true, that the asso- 
ciations, connected with the title of king in the modern 
mindji^do not properly apply to them. 

To oa^ his point at Sparta, Lysander was well aware 
that agencies of an unusual character must be employed. 
Quitting Sparta soon after his recall, he visited the oracles 
of Del^i, Dodona, and Zeus Ammon in Libya,) in order 

• Th«cyd. T. es : X«n. HaUw. til. • Dlodor. sIt. 18 ; Oioaro, da DtTln. 

B. 15; It. t, 1. I. 48, 86; Corn. Nepoa, LjUBd.e.8. 
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to fffooQve^ by persuasion or corzliptioa, injunctions to the 
auste* Spartans countenancing his projects. So great 
STVa*LiS- general effect of oracular iniunctions on 

Mtf the Spartan mind, that KleomenSs had thus ob- 

SSm^i^Ain deposition of King Demaratus^and 

to move^the tho exiled Pleistoanax, his own return;^ bribery 
Jis favon?- cases the moving impulse, 

acheme laid But Lysander was not equally fortunate. None 
duotion^’of' oracles could be induced, by any offers, 

aaored do- to venture Upon so grave a sentence as that of 
” repealing the established law of succession to 
hidden^by the Spartan throne. It is even said that the 
a Bon of priests of Ammon, not content with refusing his 

®* offers, came over to Sparta to denounce his 

proceeding ; upon which accusation Lysander was put on 
^ trial, but acquitted. ^ 

The statement that he was thus tried and acquitted, 
I think untrue. But his schemes thus far miscarried — and 


he was compelled to resort to another stratagem, yet still 
appealing to the religious susceptibilities of his countrymen. 
There had been born some time before, in one of the cities 
of the Euxine, a youth named Silenus, whose mother affir- 
med that he was the son of Apollo; an assertion which 
found extensive credence, notwithstanding various diffi- 
culties raised by the sceptics. While making known at 
Sparta this new birth of a son to the god, the partisans of 
Lysander also spread abroad the news that there existed 
sacred manuscripts and inspired records, of great antiquity, 
hidden and yet unread, in the custody of the Delphian 
priests; not to be touched or consulted until some genuine 
son of Apollo should come forward to claim them. W'ith 
the connivance of some among the priests, certain oracles 
were fabricated agreeable to ^e views of Lysander. The 
plan was concerted that Hilenus should present himself at 
Delphi, tender the proofs of his divine parentage, and then 
claim the inspection of these hidden records; which the 
priests, after an apparently rigid scrutiny, were prepared 
to g^rant. Silenus would then read them aloud in the pre^ 
Bence of all the spectators; and one would be found among 
them, recommending to the Spartans to choose their kings 
oat of all the best citizens. ^ 


* FltttAfljh, L^badA. o. as, from BA; Thuojd. t. 13. 
apboWA Oom^r* Horodot. ri. * Plutavoh, Ly«And. «. fa 
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So nearly did this project approach to conaummation, 
thatSilenuB actually presented himeelf at Delphi, ^ 

and put in his claim. But one of the confede- the kine. 
rates either failed in his courage, or broke down, 
at the criticflkl moment; so that the hidden re- theieis be 
cords still remained hidden. Yet though Ly- jVoiig^ouI" 
Sander was thus compelled to abandon his plan, influence at 
nothing was made public about it until after ®p**‘*- 
his death. It might probably have succeeded, had he found 
temple-confederates of proper courage and cunning — when 
we consider the profound and habitual deference of the 
Spartans to Delphi; upon the sanction of which oracle the 
Lykurgean institutions themselves were mainly understood 
to rest. And an occasion presently arose, on which the 
proposed change might have been tried with unusual faci- 
lity and pertinence; though Lysander himself, having once 
miscarried, renounced his enterprise, and employed his in- 
fluence, which continued unabated, in giving the sceptre 
to another instead of acquirimj it for himself * — like Mucian 
in reference to the Emperor Vespasian. 

* Tacit. Hiitor. i. 10. *‘Cul ox- affainst Boeotia wherein he wai 
peditius fuerit tradere Imperium, elain. 

quam obtinorc." The tnmporing of L>ianderwitb 

The general fact of the conspiracy the oracle must undoubtedly have 
of Lysandor to open for himself taken place prior to the death of 
a way to the throne, appears to Agis— at some time between 408 
rest on Tery sufficient testimony— b.c. and 809 b.c. The humiliation 
that of Bphorua ; to whom perhaps which be received in 396 b.c. from 
the words 9101 tivsc in Aristotle Agesllaus might indeed have led 
may allude, where be mentions him to revolve in his mind the 
this conspiracy as having been renewal of his former plans, but 
narrated (Polit. r. 1, 6). But Pin- he can have bad no time to do 
taroh, as well as K. O. Muller anything towards them. Aristotle 
(Hist, of Dorians, iv. S, 6) and (Polit. v. 6, 3) alludes to the hnmi- 
others, erreneonsly represent the liation of Lysander by the kings 
Intrignee with the orecle as being as an example of Incidents tending 
resorted to after Lysander re- to raise dlstnrbaaoe in an arlsto- 
tnrned from aooompanylng Ageai- oratloal government} but this hu-< 
Ians to Asia ; which is certainly miliation probably allndee to the 
ImpoBslble, slnoe Lysander aocom- manner in which he was thwarted 
panied Agesilavs out, in the in Attloa by Paaeanias ia 4M 
spring of BB6 b.o.— did not return — whleh proceeding Is asevibed by 
to Qrssee until the spring of 8M Plvtareh to both kings, ns welfne 
B.o«— and was than employed, with to their jealonsy of lifsnnder Cto* 
an Interval not grnator than fonr Plntaroh, Lyaand. a. fliy— eiot to 
or five months, enthat sxpeditlon the treatment of Ii|«sndis by Ago* 
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It wma apparently about a }rear after the campaigns 
M SM. in Elis, that King Agis, now an (^d man, was 
Death of taken ill at Hersea in Arcadia, and carried back 
of*fi *ru?- Sparta, where he shortly afterwards expired. 
SoabTa* to His wife Timeea had given birth to a son named 
mao'*oVhu ^ youth about fifteen years of 

ton^eoty” age. * But the legitimacy of this youth had 
?*e*nau8 *^^way8 been suspected by Agis, who had pro- 
eeconded*’ nounced, when the birth of the child was first 
by Lyian- made known to him, that it could not be his. 
t He had been frightened out of his wife’s bed by 

throne. the shock of an earthquake, which was construed 
as a warning from Poseidon, and was held to be a prohi- 
bition of intercourse for a certain time; during whfch interval 
Leotychid4s was born. This was one story: another was, 
that the young prince was the son of Alkimades, born 
during the absence of Agis in his command at Dekeleia. 
On the other hand, it was alleged that Agis, though origin- 
ally doubtful of the legitimacy of LeotychidSs, had after- 
wards retracted his suspicions, and fully recognised him ; 
especially, and with peculiar solemnity, during his last 
illness. 2 As in the case of Demaratus about a century 
earlier* — advantage was taken of these doubts by Agesilaus, 
the younger brother of Agis, powerfully seconded by Ly- 
sander, to exclude Leotychides, and occupy the throne 
himself. 

Agesilaus was the son of King Archidamus, not by 
Chsnotar Lampito the mother of Agis, but by a second 
of Ago- wife named Eupolia. He was now at the mature 
■lUtti. Qf forty,* and having been brought up with- 

out any prospect of becoming king — at least until very 


oUeui In S08 b.o. The misolon of 
Lyoondor to tho deopot Dionyiiuo 
nt Synonio (Plntarch, Lyoand. c. 2) 
mnit alio hare taken place prior 
to the death of Agli In 899 b.o. 
whether before or after the failure 
of the etratagem at Delphi, ii nn- 
eertain ; perhaps after it. 

■ The age of LeotyohidAs is ap- 
prelklmately marked by the date 
of the presence of AlkibladAs at 
Sparta 414—418 b.o. The mere rn- 
8ivttr,tme or false, that this young 


man was the son of Alkibiadis, 
may be held sufficient as chrono- 
logical evidence to certify his age. 

■ Xen.Hellen.iil.8,9; Fausanias, 
iii. 8 4; Plutarch, Agesilaus, o. 8. 

• Herodot v. 06. 

* I confess I do not understand 
how Xenophon oan affirm, in his 
Agesilaus, i. 6, 'AiijeUaoc rolvuv 
Iti |jiiv u>v Ituxs flaetXtlae. 
For he himself says (11. 88), und 
It seeme well eetablished, that 
Agesilaus died at the ago of nbcTO 
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recent timeo — ^liMl paasea mrougn tne unmitigated riTOur 
of Spartan drill and training, lie was dUtiiiguishea for 
all Spartan virtues: exetnplary obedience to authority, in 
the performance of his trying exercises, military as well as 
civil — emulation, in trying to surpass every competitor — 
extraordinary courage, energy, as well as facility in endu- 
ring hardship — simplicity ana frugality in all his personal 
habits — extreme sensibility to the opinion of his fellow- 
citizens. Towards his personal friends or adherents, he 
was remarkable for fervour of attachment, even for unscru- 
pulous partisanship, with a readiness to use all his influence 
ID screening their injustices or shortcomings; while he was 
comparatively placable and generous in dealing vrith rivals 
at home, nothwithstandiiig his eagerness to be first in every 
sort of competition.^ His maimers were cheerful and po- 
pular, and his physiognomy pleasing; though in stature he 
was not only small but mean, and though he laboured under 
the additional defect of lameness on one leg, 2 which ac- 
counts for his constant retusal to suffer his statue to be taken. ^ 
He was indifferent to money, and exempt from excess of 
selfish feeling, except in his passion for superiority and 
power. 

In spite of his rank as brother of Agis, Agcsilaus had 
never yet been tried in any military command, though he 
had probably served in the army either at Dekeleia or in 
Asia. Much of his character therefore lay as yet undis- 
closed. And his popularity may perhaps have been the 
greater at the moment when tlie throne became vacant, 
inasmuch as, having never been put in a position to excite 
jealousy, he stood distinguished only for accompUshiaents, 
efforts, endurances, and punctual obedience, wherein even 
the poorest citizens were his competitors on equal terms. 
Nay, 80 complete was the self-constraint, and the habit of 
smothering emotions, generated by a Spartan training, t^t 
even the cunning Lysander himself did not at this time 
know him. He and Agesilaus had been early and intimate 

so (Plataroh, Agesll. c. 40); and It appears that the mother of 
his death must bare been about Agesilaus was a Terr small woman, 
SSO n.o. and that Archidamus bad Inenrred 

* Plutarob, Ageeilaus, o. S— 6; the oensure of the £phors, on that 

Xenopb. Agesll. rii. S ; Flutarob, espeolal ground, for marrying her. 
Apophtb. Laoonio. p. SIS D. ' Xenopfa. Ageeil. zl. f ; Plufcacab 

* Plutarch, Agesll. c. 8 ; Xenopb. Aae*il> o* ^ 

Agesll. Tili. 1. 
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frifliidflyf both having been placed as boys in theaameherd 
or troop for the purposes of discipline; a strong illustra- 
tion of the equalising character of this discipline, since we 
know that Lysander was of poor parents and condition. > 
He made the mistake of supposing Agesilaus to he of a 
disposition particularly gentle and manageable; and this 
was his main inducement for espousing the pretensions of 
the latter to the throne, after the decease of Agis. Ly- 
sander reckoned, if hy his means Agesilaus became king, 
on a great increase of his own influence, and especially on 
a renewed mission to Asia, if not as ostensible general, 
at least as real chief under the titular headship of the new 
king. 

Accordingly, when the imposing solemnities which 
Conflicting A-lways marked the iuneral of a kinc of Sparta 
pretenaiont were terminated, 3 and the day arr%ed for in- 
iftuf a*nd stallatioii of a new king, Agesilaus, under the 
Leoty- promptings of Lysander. stood forward to con- 
chidsi. legitimacy and the title of Leotychides, 

and to claim the sceptre for himself — a true Herakleid, 
brother of the late king Agis. Jn the debate, which pro- 
bably took place not merely be I ore the Ephors and the 
Senate but before the assembled citizens besides — Ly- 
sander warmly seconded his pretensions. Of this debate 
unfortunately we are not permitted to know much. We 
cannot doubt that the mature age and excellent reputation 
of Agesilaus would count as a great recommendation, when 
set against an untried youth: and this was probably the 
real po'int (since the relationship of both was so near) upon 
which decision turned for the legitimacy of Leotychides 
was positively asseverated by his mother Timsea,® and we 
do not find that the question of paternity was referred 
to the Delphian oracle, as in the case of Demaratus. 

There was however one circumstance which stood 
much in the way of Agesilaus — his personal deformity. A 
lame king of Sparta had never yet been known. And if 

■ Plutarch, Agesll. o. 3. olXaov «ai Tip 

* Plutarch, Lysand. o. 9. * Xen. Hellen. til. 8, 9. This 

* Xenopb. Hellen. Hi. 8, 1. etatement contradicta the talk im- 

* Plutarch, Lyaand. e. 98 ; Flut- puted to Timaa by Duiia (Plutarch, 
arah, Ageiil. o. 8; Xen. Hellen. Ageall. o. 8 ; Plutarch, Alklbiad. o. 
lit. 8, S; Xen.Ageail. 1. 5— xpUcoa 88). 

4 divcittK)ii)T6T8pov atvui ’Ayi)- 
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we turn back more than a century to the occurrence of a si- 
milar deformity in one of theBattiad princes atKyren6| >we 
see the Kyremans taking it so deeply to heart, objection 
that they sent to ask advice from I)elphi, and taken 
to invite the Mantineian reformer Demdnax. 

Over and above this sentiment of repugnance, on tiie*^”" 
too, the gods had specially forewarned Sparta 
to beware of “a lame reign.” Diopeithes, Sew— 
a prophet and religious adviser of high re- 
putation, advocated the cause of Leoty chides, n^opeithdi 
He produced an ancient oracle, telling Sparta, 
that “with all her pride she must not suffer terprota°" 
a lame reign to impair her stable footing;* of 
for if she did so, unexampled suffering and 
ruinous wars would long beset her.” This prophecy 
had already been once invoked, about eighty years earlier,* 
but with a very different interpretation. To Grecian 
leaders, like Themistokles or Lysander, it w'as an ac- 
complishment of no small value to be able to elude incon- 
venient texts or intractable rcdigious feelings, by expository 
ingenuity. And Lysander here raised his voice (as The- 
mistokles had done on the momentous occasion before the 
battle of Salamis^), to combat the professional expositors; 
c ontending that by “a lame reign,” the god meant, not a 
bodily defect in the king — which might not even be con- 
genital, but might arise from some positive hurt* — but the 
reign of any king who was not a genuine descendant of 
Uerakles. 

The influence of Lysander, combined doubtless with 


' Herodot. !▼. 161. 

()aoiXT|tT)v Tou ’ ApxeoiX«u> 6 itaic 
Bi TTOc, Ti iu)v xal oux apxl- 

no'j; Ol 6i Kuprjvatoi up 6c tt)v 
xaTaXaf)ouOBv o u fi.9 o p t) v £n(pi- 
xov ic AcXfouc, iiteipT]3opi4vouc Svxtva 
tpdxov xaTaoty)9d|ACvot xdXXtoxo &v 
olxioitv. 

* Plataroh, Lyiand. c. 9S, Plut- 
arch, Ageail. o. 8; PAuian. lii. 8, 6. 

* Oiodor. xi. 50. 

* Ilerodot. vll. 148. 

‘ Xen. Hellea. ill. 8, 8. wc oux 
cIoiTo, t6v 6c6x touTo xsXcOitv fuXd* 
UoBai, Rpo«KTal9ac 


Xcu9^, dXXd (jiaXXov, fif) o6x u>v 
TOU flasiXiuo^. 

Congenital lamenee* would be 
regarded ae a mark of dlrine die- 
pleasure, and therefore a dleqnali. 
ficatlon from the throne, ae in the 
case of Battue of KyrdnS aboea 
noticed. But the worde x*"^^ 
elXcia were general enough to coyer 
both the oaees— Buperindaoed ae 
well ae congenital lameneea. It Is 
upon this that I^jaander fosada his 
inference— that the god did not 
mean to allade to bodily lameaeM 
at all. 

• Fanaaniae, ill. 8, 6; PlatMife, 
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la preferred 
M king— 
■napiolona 
whiob al- 
waya re- 
mained 
attached to 
liyaander'i 
interpreta- 
tion. 


a.pre^nderance of Bentiment already fending towards 
AgesiianB, caused this effort of interpretative subtlety to 
Ageiiiaus be welcomed as convincing, and led to the no- 
mination of the lame candidate as king. There 
was however a considerable minority, to whom 
this decision appeared a sin against the gods 
and a mockery of the oracle. And though the 
murmurs of such dissentients were kept down 
by the ability and success of Agesilaus during 
the first years of his reign, yet when, in his ten 
last years, calamity and humiliation wore poured thickly 
upon this proud city, the public sentiment came decidedly 
round to their view. Many a pious {Spartan t Jjt*n exclaimed, 
with feelings of bitter repentance, that the divine word 
never failed to come true at last, ‘ and that Sparta was 
justly punished for having wilfully shut her eyes to the 
distinct and meriiitul warning vouchsafed to her, about the 
mischiefs of a “lame reign.'* ■' 

Besides the crown, Agesilaus at the same time acquired 
the large property left by the late King Agis; 
an acquisition which enabled him to display his 
generosity by transferring half of it at once to 
bis maternal relatives — lor the most part poor 
persons. The popularity acquired by this step 
was still farther increased by liis manner of con- 
ducting himself towards the Ephors and Senate. 
Between these magistrates and the kings there 
was ffeiierally a bad understanding. The kings, 
not having lost the tradition of the plenary 
power once enjoyed by their ancestors, displayed 
as much haughty reserve as they dared, towards 
an authority now become essciilially superior to their own. 


Popular 
conduct of 
Ageiiiaus— 
he ooncili- 
Rtei the 
Bphori— 
bia great 
influence at 
Sparta — bis 
energy, 
combined 
with un- 
scrupulous 
partisau- 
ship. 


Agesll. 0. 3; Platarcb, Lysand. c. 
29; Justin. ▼!. 2. 

' '18' olov, ill naiSac, 
aipap 

ToOnoc t6 0e6rpoROv iipiiv 

T^c ica>aiipaTou Rpo^olac, 
iXaxav, do. 

This is a splendid chorus of the 
Trachfnlae of Bophoklds (822) pro- 
olattning their sentiments on the 
aUFfiil death of Hdrakl^s, in the 
taalo of Nessuii, which has lust 
bolitt tanounoed aa about to happen. 


’ Plutarch. Agosil. c. 30 ; Plutarch, 
Compar. Agcsil. and Pomp. o. 1. 

Bs fliclXiiav eBoEa 
) afield, OUTS TO rpo; (iao'K opieftiixoc, 
O'jxa xd npoc dv^lpuJ1:ou;, xptvac vo- 
(Itiaq AaiuT'j'/iBiQv, uiov aOxou diti- 
6 dfislfoc YvT,aiov, x6v 84 
XprjOjJiov xaxeipujveuodpievoc t6v itipl 
xvjc Again, ib. o. 9. 8i 

’AYrjalXaov eitcexoTijos tip 

AuoavBpoc* 

■ Xen. Agesll. iv. B; Plntaxob| 
Ages. c. A 
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But Agesilaus — not less from hia own pre-eatabHahed 
habits, than from anxiety to make up for the defects of his 
title — adopted a line of conduct studiously opp^osite. He 
not only took pains to avoid collision with the Ephors, but 
showed marked deference both to their orders and to their 
persons. He rose from his seat whenever they appeared; 
he conciliated bothEphors and senators by timely presents. ^ 
By such judicious proceeding, as well as by his exact ob- 
servance of the law's and customs, 2 he was himself the 
greatest gainer. Combined with that ability and energy 
in which ne w’as never deficient, it ensured to him more 
real pow’er than had ever fallen to the lot of any king of 
Sparta; power, not merely over the military operations 
abroad which usually fell to the kings — but also over the 
policy of the state at home. On the increase and main- 
tenance of that real power, his chief thoughts were con- 
centrated; new dispositioiib generated by kingship, which 
h'feid never shown themselves in him before. Despising, 
like Lysaiidcr, both money, luxury, and all the outward 
show of power — he exhibited, as a king, an ultra-Spartan 
simplicity, earned almost to affectation, in diet, clothing, 
and general habits. But like Lysander also, he delighted 
in the exercise of dominion through the medium of knots 
or factions of devoted partisans, wnora he rarely scrupled 
to uphold in all their career of injustice and oppression. 
Though an amiable man, with no disposition to tyranny 
and still less to plunder, for his own benefit — Agesilaus 
thus made himself the willing instrument of both, for the 
benefit of his various coadjutors and friends, whose power 
and consequence he identified wdth his own.3 

At the moment when Agesilaus became king, Sparta 
was at the maximum of her power, holding nearly all the 
Grecian towns as subject allies, with or without tribute. 
She was engaged in the task (as has already been mentioned) 
of protecting the Asiatic Greeks against the Persian sa- 
traps in their neighbourhood. And the most interesting 
portion of the life of Agesilaus consists in the earnestness 
with which he espoused, and the vigour and ability w|th^ 

1 

* Plutarob, Ageail. o 4. oonloa, p. ^09 F— 919 D. 

' Xen. Agecil. vii. 9. See the ineidant alladad to by 

' laokratSv, Oral. v. (Philipp.) a. Theopompai ap. Atben««in, siiL 
100 Flutaroh, Ageailani, c. S, p. 609. 

13-23; Flutaroh, Apophthegm. La> 
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vbioli lie conducted, this great Pan-hellenie duty. It 
will be eOen that success in his very promising career 
was intercepted ^ by his bad factious subservience to par* 
tisans, at home and abroad — ^by his unmeasured thirsi for 
Spartan omnipotence — and his indifference or aversion to 
any generous scheme of combination with the cities depen- 
dent on Sparta. 

His attention however was first called to a dangerous 
B.0. 808-397. internal conspiracy with which Sparta was 
Dangerous threatened. The “lame reign” was at yet less 
conspiracy than twelve months *old, when Agcsilaus, being 
terror”**'" ©ugaged in sacrificing at one of the established 
striking state Bolemnit ies, was apprised by the officiating 
sacrifices. prophet, that the victims exhibited menacing 
symptoms, portending a conspirac y of the mo 9 ^. formidable 
character. A second sacrifice gave yet worse promise; 
and on the third the terrified propliot exclaimed, “Agesi- 
lauB, the revelation before us imports that we are actually 
in the midst of our enemies.” They still continued to 
sacrifice, but victims were now' offered to the averting 
and preserving gods, with prayers that these latter, by 
tutelary interposition, would keep off the impending 
peril. At length, after much repetition and great diffi- 
culty, favourable victims w'ero obtained; the meaning of 
which was soon made clear. Five days afterw’ards, an in- 
former came before the Kphors, communicating the secret, 
that a dangerous conspiracy was jireparing, organised by 
a citizen named Kinadon.'^ 

The conspirator thus named w’as a Spartan citizen, 
but not one of that select number called the 
and^poBi- Equal? or the Peers. It has already been 
tion of,the mentioned that inequalities had been ffraduallv 
•pirator growmg up among qualified citizens of Sparta, 
tending tacitly to set apart a certain number of 
parriei at them under the name of The Peers, and all the 
inweasTn Under the correlative name of The Inferiors, 

number o? Besides this, since the qualification of every 
maicon- family lasted only so long as the citizen could 
tante. fumish a given contribution for himself and his 
sons to the public mess-table, and since industry of every 
kind was inconsistent with the rigid personal drilling im- 

* laokratfiB '(Orat. ▼. utaup.) makeB a remark in BUbatancethe aame. 

* X*noph. Hallan. Ul. 3, 
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posed upon all of them — the natural consequence was, that 
m each generation a certain number of citizens became 
disfranchised and draped off. But these disfranchised 
men did not become Fericeki or Helots. They were still 
citizens, whose qualification, though in abeyance, might be 
at any time renewed by the munificence of a rich man 
so that they too, along with the lesser citizens, were known 
under the denomination of The Inferiors. 

It was to this class that Kinadon belonged. He was a 
young man of remarkable strength and courage, who had 
discharged with honour his duties in the Lykurgean dis- 
cipline, ^ and had imbibed from it that sense of personal 
equality, and that contempt of privilege, which its theory 
as well as its practice suggested. Notwithstanding all 
exactness of duty performed, he found that the constitution, 
as practically w’orked, excluded him from the honours and 
distinctions of the state; reserving them for the select ci- 
tizens known under the name of Peers. And this exclusion 
had become more marked and galling since the formation 
of the Spartan empire after the victory of .^gospotami; 
whereby the number of lucrative posts (harmosties and 
others) all monopolised by the Peers, had been so much 
multiplied. Debarred from the groat political prizes, 
Kinadon was still employed by the Ephors, in conse- 
quence of his high spirit and military sufficiency, in that 
standing force which they kept for maintaining order at 
home. 3 He had been the agent ordered on several of 
those arbitrary seizures which they never scrupled to 
employ towards persons wdiom they regarded as dangerous. 
But this was no satisfaction to his mind ; nay, probaoly, by 
bringing him into close contact with the men in authority, 
it contributed to lessen his respect for them. He desired 


* Bee Ch. vi. of this HlBtory 
^ Xen. Hellen. in 3, 6. Outo« 
(Kinadon) 6' viaviaxoc xsi to 

xai o'j 

Mvtoi tu>» 6|i.oiu>v. 

The meaning of the term 01 
8|ioioi fluetuatet in Xenophon; it 
■ometimes, as here, is nsed to sig- 
nify the privileged Peers— again 
De Repnb. Laced, xiii. 1 ; and Anab. 
iv. e, 14, fiometimt-s again ft la 
need agreeably to the Lykurgean 


theory , whereby every citizen, who 
rigorously discharged bis duty In 
the public drill, belonged to the 
number (De Rep. Lao. x. 7). 

There was a variance between 
the theory and the practice. 

• Xen. Hellen. ill. 8, 9. TicTipa^ 
Tii)xei xal &\X' 6 KiMdSuiv toic 

'Epopoic Toteuta. ill. 8, 7. Oi ew 
TCTsxfxivoi ii|i.u>v (Kinadon anjf) 
a^Tol SitXv xtxtii}|icO«. 
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Ho Iwk inforior to no man in Sparta” * — and his conspiracy 
was nhdertaken to realise this object by breaking up the 
eonatitation. 

It has already been mentioned that amidst the general 
Police of insecurity which pervaded the political society 
the Bpbors of Laconia, the Ephors maintained a secret 
tlon^^aid*” police and system of espionage which reached 
before ils height of unscrupulous efficiency under the 
them. f jtle Krypteia. Such precautions were 

now more than ever requisite; for the changes in the prac- 
tical working of Spartan politics tended to multiply the 
number of malcontents, and to throw tlie Inferiors as well 
as the Perioski and Ihe Neodamodes (manumitted Helots), 
into one common antipathy with the Helots, against the 
exclusive partnership of the Peers. Informed were thus 
Bure of encouragement and reward, and the man who now 
came to the Ephors either was really an intimate friend 
ofKinadon, or had professed himself such in order to elicit 
the secret. “Kinadon (said he to the Ephors) brought me 
to the extremity of the market-place, and bade me count 
how many Spartans there w'ere therein. I reckoned up 
about forty, besides the king, the Ephors, and the Senators. 
Upon my asking him why he desired me to count them, 
he replied — Because these are the men, and the only men, 
whom you have to look upon as enemies all others in the 
market-place, more than 4000 in number, are friends and 
comrades. Kinadon also pointed out to me the one or 
two Spartans whom we met in the roads, or who were 
lords in the country districts, as our only enemies; every 
one else around them being friendly to our purpose.” 
“How many did he tell you "were the accomplices actually 
privy to the scheme?” — asked the Ephors. “Only a 
few (was the reply); but those thoroughly trustworthy: 
these confidants themselves, however, said that all around 
them were accomplices — Inferiors, Perioeki, Neodamodes, 
and Helots, all alike; for whenever any one among these 
dasses talked about a Spartan, he could not disguise his 


> Xen. Hellen. Hi. 8, 11. |uirj8ev6(; 
tlvai 4u)v iv AoxaSaipiovi— WM 
d«olmratlon of Kinadon when 
and questioned by the 
Xplion Qonoqmlng his purposes. 
Babetaaitally it coincides with 


Aristotle (Polit. v. 6, S)— Stuv 
TIC 

tip.u>T, clew 6 tt)v itt 'Att)- 

eiXdou euotfjeac 4icl to{1c 

SnapTidwc. 

« Xen. Hellen. 111. 8, 8. 
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intense antipathy — he talked as if he could eat the Spar- 
tans raw.” 1 

“But how (continued the Ephors) did Kinadon reckon 
upon getting arms?” “His language was (replied 
the witnesli)— We of the standing force nave spread dia- 
our own arms all ready; and here are plenty of 
knives, swords, spits, hatchets, axes, and scythes by 
— on sale in this market-place, to suit an in- 
surgent multitude; besides, every man who tills *** 
tlie earth, or cuts wood and stone, has tools by him which 
will serve as weapons in case of need; especially in a 
struggle with enemies themselves unarmed.” On being 
asked what -was the moment fixed for execution — the wit- 
ness could not tell; he had been instructed only to remain 
on the spot, and be ready. 

It does not apj)ear that this man knew the name of 
any person concerned, except Kinadon himself. Alarm of 
So deeply were the Ephors alarmed, that they 
refrained from any formal convocation even of manoeuvroa 
what was called the Lesser Assembly — includ- appre- 

ing the Senate, of which the kings wer«3 mem- Kinadon 
bers ex officio^ and perhaps a few other prin- privately, 
cipal persons besides. But the members of this assembly 
were privately brought together to deliberate on the 
emergency; Agesilaus probably among them. To arrest 
Kinadon at once in Sparta appeared imprudent; since his 
accomplices, of number as yet unknown, would be thus 
admonished either to break out in insurrection, or at least 
to make their escape. But an elaborate stratagem w’as 
laid for arresting him out of Sparta, without the knowledge 
of his accomplices. The Ephors, calling him before them, 
professed to confide to him (as they had done occaeionally 
before) a mission to go to Aulon (a Laconian town on the 
frontier towards Arcadia and Triphylia) and there to seize 

‘ Xen. Hellen. ill. 3, fl. Auxoi 85). The Greeks did not think 
itdatv K(paoav euvct6ivat nal themselyos obliged to restrain the 
cT)(uq(v «ttl vioBa|iU)Scet, xal Toic 0no< full expression of yindietive feel- 
(iciooi, xal Toic nipioixoic' Sxou ydp ing. The poet Theognls wlshea, 
i'f xoOtoic tic XiToc TivotTo ntpl "that he may one day oome to 
ZnapTiatmv, oOSIva BuvaeOai xpOrtstv drink the blood of those who hkd 
Sv xal (ufAwv ill-nsed him” (r. 849 OaUf.). 
tefiltiv * Xen. Hellen ill. X, 7. Sti im- 

The expression is nomerio^ibfi^v oi xapijTysXfsivev Ai|. 

ptPptbSeic nplapiev, Ac. (Iliad, iy. 
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some parties designated by name in a formal Sk^tald or 
warrant; including some of the Anionite Pefioeki — some 
Helots — and one other person by name, a woman of pe- 
onliar beauty resident at the place, whose influence was 
understood to spread disaffection among all the Lacedse- 
monians who came thither, old as well as young. ^ When 
Kinadon inquired what force he was to take with him on 
the mission, the Ephors, to obviate all suspicion that they 
were picking out companions with view^s hostile to him, 
desired him to go to the Hipjiagretes (or commander of 
the 300 youthful guards called Horsemen, though they 
were not really mounted) and ask for the first six or seven 
men of the guard- who might hapj>eii to be iji the way. 
But they (the Ephors) had already held secret communi- 
cation with the Hippagrutcs, and had informed him both 
whom they wished to be sent, and whnt the persons sent 
were to do. They then dispatched Kinadon on his pre- 
tended mission, telling him that they should place at his 
disposal three carts, in order tliat he might more easily 
bring home the prisoners. 

Kinadon began his journey to Aulon, without the 
Kinadon Ib smallest suspicion of the plot laid for him by 
taiTogated fke Ephors; who, to make their purpose sure, 
and exe- * Sent an additional body of tbe guards after him, 
aooonT*'** to quell any resistance w'hich might possibly 
piicoB are arise. But their stratagem succeeded as com- 
and^Vhe' plotely US they could desire. He was seized on 
conspiracy the road, by those who accompanied him osten- 
broken up. gibly for his pretended mission. These men 
interrogated him, put him to the torture,® and heard from 


' Xon. Ilellen. lii. S, 8. 
ti ixiXeuov xal xa)- 

XloTT] (J.SV iXtYt'ro oOtoQi eiv7i, Xw- 
(lalvBoOai iipxst a(piX40up.e- 

vouc Aatxt6ai|jLovtu>v xal npis^uxspo’Jc 
xal vtuitipouQ. 

• Xen. Helleii. ill. 8, 9, 10. 

The persons called Hippeis at 
Bparta were not mounted ; they 
were a select body of 300 youthful 
oltlcene, employed either on home 
police or on foreign eerrioe. 

Bee Herodot. vili. 124: fitrabo, z. 
p. 481; K. O. Milller, History of 
the Dorians, B. 111. oh. 18. s. 0, 6, 


» Xen, Hellen. iil. 3, 9. 

'K|j.«XXov Si oi ouXXafiovTBc autSv 
piev xcTB^tiv, Tou« Ss ^uvciSoxac, 
i:u96|xtvoi oOtou, 7p4 + avtt« 
duoitipitcsiv xVjv xfxx^oxri'i Toic 
e?6poic. Ouxu) 6’ st^^ov oi efopoi 
rpoc TO TipdYP-ei wots xal (iopdv 
i~Keu>v si^Bpi'^av tok tn’ ASXwvoc. 
'Exsi S’ slXTjpipLtvGU TOO dvSpoc ^xev 

iniitu;, <pcpu>v Ttt Sv6(AaTa uiv 
KivdSwv dTC^Ypa^B, xapayp^pia 
t 6 v Tt |Ad-»Tiv Ttodp-ixov xal touc 
exixaipiuixdTou; EuvsXdpipavov. 'Q4 
5’ 4 KivdSto#, xal ^Xlyx^to, 

x«l (upioXSYSi ndxTa, xal toi»c (ux- 
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his lips the names of his accomplices; the list of whom they 
wrote down, and forwarded by one of the guards to Sparta. 


• iS&tac iXK7«,TiXo< a^TOv fjpov- 
TO) tI xai PouX6ficvoi; tauTo npdtTOi ; 

Polyeenua (ii. 14, 1) In hii ac- 
count of this transaction, expressly 
mentions that the Hippeis or guards 
who accompanied Kinadon , put 
him to the torture (otpspiuJcavTsO 
when they seiaed him, in order 
to extort the names of his accom- 
plices. Even without express testi- 
mony, we might pretty confidently 
have assumed this. From a man 
of spirit like Kinadon , the chief 
of a conspiracy, they were not 
likely to obtain such betrayal 
without torture. 

1 had affirmed that in the des- 
cription of this transaction given 
by Xenophon, it did not appear 
whether Kiuadon was able to write 
or not My assertion was contro- 
vorted by Colonel Mure (in his 
Reply to my Appendix;, wlio cited 
the words (pcpuiv to 0/6piira to# 
K(vd6(uv drcYp3'|>e, as contain- 
ing an affirmation from Xenophon 
that Kinadon could write. 

In my judgement, thes<‘ words, 
taken in conjunction with what 
precedes, and with the probabili- 
ties of the fact, described, do not 
contain such an affirmation. 

The guards were instructed to 
seize Kinadon , and after having 
heard from Kinadon who his ac- 
complices werSf to tvnte the names 
down and send them to the Kphors 
It is to be presumed that they 
executed these instructions as gi- 
ven; the more so, as what they 
were commanded to do was at 
once the safest and the most na- 
tural proceeding. For Kinadon 
was a man distinguished for per- 
sonal stature and courage (t 6 slSoc 
ait Ti)v tOpuiOTOi; , iii. S, 6), 

ao that those who seised him 


would find It an indispensable 
precaution to pinion his arms. 
Assuming even that Kinadon could 
write— yet if he were to write, ho 
must have his right arm free. 
And why should the guards take 
this risk, when all which the Eph- 
ors requiri d was , that Kinadon 
should pronounce the names, to be 
written down hy others? With a 
man of the qualities of Kinadoo, 
it probably required the most in- 
tense pressure to force him to be- 
tray his comrades, even by word 
of mouth, it would probably be 
more difficult still, to foroe him 
to betray them by the more de- 
liberate act of writing. 

I conceive that ^xsv ir.ntbc, 
xa 6«<i|j.iTa (uv 6 kivdSuiv dniYpa^'S 
IS to bo construed with reference 
to the preceding sentence , and 
announces the carrying into effect 
of the instructions then reported 
as given by the Ephors. ‘‘A guard 
came, bearing the names of those 
whom Kinadon had given in.” It 
IB not necessary to suppose that 
Kinadon had written down these 
names with his ovrn hand. 

In the beginning of the Oration 
of Aiidukidds (De Mysteriis), Py- 
thouikus gives information of a 
mock celebration of the mysteries, 
committed by Alkibiadds and 
others , citing as bis witness the 
slave Andromaehus ; who Is accord- 
ingly produced, and states to the 
assembly viv& voce what he bad 
seen and who were the persons 
present — IlpuiToc |iiv o&toc (An- 
dromachus) xaura ^jei^vues, a«l< 
toOtouc (s. IS). It' 
is not here meant to affirm that 
the slave Andromachas wrote down 
the names of these persons, wbieh 
he had the moment before pabliel j 




^6 Ephora, on receiving it, immediately arrested the par- 
ties principally concerned, especially the prophet Tisame- 
nns; and examined them along with Kinadon, as soon as 
he was brought prisoner. They asked the latter, among 
other questions, what was his purpose m setting on foot 
the conspiracy; to which he replied — “1 wanted to be in- 
ferior to no man at Sparta.” His puiiishnient was not long 
deferred. Having been manacled with a clog round his 
neck to wdiich his hands were made fast — he was in this 


condition conducted round the city, with men scourging 
and pricking him during the progress, llis accomplices 
were treated in like maimer, and at length all of them were 
put to death. i 

Such is the curious narrative, given by Xenophon, of 


Dangerous 
diacontunt 
indicated 
at Sparta. 


this uiisiiccefcfeful consjiirjuy. Hf'rtirohahly de- 
rived his inlormaiion Iroin Agesilaus himself; 
since we camioi easily explain how' he could 
have otherwise hairnt so much about the most 


secret manoeuvres of the Kphors, in a government pro- 
verbial for constant seirec\, like that of Sparta. The 
nan’ative opens to us a gliin])^e, though sadly transient 
and imperfect, of the internal dangers of the Spartan go- 


annouuced to tho asbOinbU. It 
is by tlie words ff-£Yp7'{/s -rooT'/yc 
that the orator describos tho puhlio 
oral annouiiccnieiit ni.idc h} An- 
dromacliua , which was formallj 
noted down by asvcrolary, ard 
which led to legal cnnROiiucnccs 
against the pursoiis whoue names 
were given in. 

6o again, in the old law quoted 
by Demosthenes (adv. Makart p. 
1068), ’AitoTpa^pixoSi tov fiTjr-oioii#-:'* 
raut* 6 pouJojiftvcic irpo? -rji apjrona; 

and In Demosthenes adv. Nikostrat. 
p. 1247. *A ix Tujv vo|XU>v Tqi i^iiuT‘|g 
Tip droYpi'j'^vi Yly/STffi, noXei 
AflrilJii compare also Lysias, Dc 
Bonis Aristophanis, Or. xix. s 63, 
it i| not meant to affirm that 6 
dttOYpivuiv was required to per- 
form his process in writing, or was 
nooesdarlly able to write. A oitlaen 
who oould not'write might do this, 


an well an one who could. He 
tnfnrmed against a certain person 
as delinquent; he informed of cer- 
tain articles of property, as be- 
longing to the estate of one whoso 
property had been confiscated to 
the city. Thf information, as well 
as the name of tlie informer, was 
taken down by the official person 
—whether the informer could him- 
self write or not. 

It appears to me that Kinadon, 
having been interrogated, told to 
the guards who first seized him, 
the names of his accomplices— just 
as he told these names afterwards 
to the Ephors (xal touc ^uvsiSotuc 
iXsYC), and this, whether he was, 
or was not, able to write; a point, 
which the passage of Xenophon 
noway determines. 

> Xenoph. Hellen. lil. S, ii. 
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vernment. We were aware, from earlier evidencee, of great 
discontent prevailing among the Helots, and to a certain 
extent among the Feriodki. Hut the incident here described 
presents to us the first manifestation of a body of mal- 
contents among the Spartans themselves; malcontents 
♦ormidable both from energy and position, like Kinadon 
and the prophet Tisamenus. Of the state of disaffected 
feeling in the provincial townships of Laconia, an impres- 
sive proof IS afforded by the case of that beautiful woman 
who was alleged to be so active in political proselytism at 
Aulon; not less than by the passionate expressions of 
hatred revealed in the deposition of the informer himself, 
'riiough little IS known about the details, yet it seems that 
tlie tendency of affairs at Sparta was to concentrate both 
})Ower and property in the hands of an oligarchy ever nar- 
rowing among the citizens; thus aggravating the dangers 
u1 home, even at the time when* the power of the 
state was greatest abroad, and preparing the way for that 
irreparable humiliation which began with the defeat of 
Leuktra. 

It can hardly be doubted that much more wide-spread 
discontent came to the knowledge of the Ephors 
than that which is specially indicated in Xeno- 
phon. Andsueh discovery may probably havebeen oneof the 
motives (as had happened in 424 n.e. on occasion of the 
expedition of Brasidas into Thrace) which helped to bring 
about the Asiatic expedition ot Agesiluus, as an outlet 
for brave malcontents on distant and lucrative military 
service. 

Derkyllidas had now been carrying on war in Asia 
Minor for near three years, against Tissaphernes Proceed- 
and Pharnabazus, with so much efficiency and ingeofDer- 
success, as both to protect the Asiatic Greeks 
on the coast, and to intercept all the revenues ba*ug in 
which those satraps either transmitted to court 
or enjoyed themselves. Pharnabazus had already gone up 
to Susa (during his truce with Derkyllidas in 397 b.c.), 
and besides obtaining a reinforcement which acted under 
himself and Tissaphernes in 396 b.c. against Derkyllidas 
in Lydia, had laid schemes for renewing the maritime Irar 
against Sparta. i 


• Diodor. xiv. 39 ; Xen. HqUod 111. 3, 19. 
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It is now that we hear ag^in mentioned the name of 
p«iaiMVM- Konon, who havioff saved himself with nine 
triremes from the defeat of ^gospotami, had 
the Bui- remained for the last seven years under the 
protection of Evagoras, prince ofSalamis in 
Bpvu— r«- Cyprus. Konoii, having married at Salamis, and 
having a son* born to him there, indulged but 
Konon. faint hopes of ever returning to his native city, 
when, fortunately for him as well as for Athens, the Per- 
sians again became eager for an efficient admiral and fleet 
on the coast of Asia Minor. Through representations from 
Phamabazus, as well as from Evagoras in Cyprus — and 
through correspondence of the latter with the Greek 
physician Ktesias, who wished to become persouallv em- 
ployed in the negotiation, and who seems to have hm con- 
siderable influence with Queen Parysatis ’—orders were 
obtained, and funds provided, to equip in Phoenicia and 
Kilikia a numerous fleet, under the command of Konon. 
While thatoflicer began to show himself, and to act with 
such triremes as he found in readiness (about forty in 
number) along the southern coast of Asia Minor from 
Kilikia to Kaunus’ — further preparations were vigorously 
prosecuted in the Phoenician ports , in order to make up 
the fleet to 30U sail.^ 

It was by a sort of accident that nows of such equip- 
Ageiiiaui ment reached Sparta — in an age of the world 
aUnd^force whoD diplomatic residenis were as yet unknown, 
to Alia, A Syracusan merchant named Hcrodas, having 
by visited thePhoBnician ports for trading purposes, 
Lyiandor. brought hack to Sparta intelligence of the pre- 
parations which he had seen, suflicient to excite much 
uneasiness. The Spartans w'ere taking counsel among 

* Lyilai, Orat. xlx. (De Bonis and a Kretan dancer named Zeno 
Ariitophanls) i. 3S. —both established at the Persian 

*8ee Ktesias, FragmentaPersica, court. 

0 . as, ed. Bfthr; Plutarch, Artax. Tliere is no part of the narrative 
0 . ai. of Ktesias, the lose of which is so 

We cannot make out these oir- much to be regretted as this; re* 
onmitancoB with any distinctnesi ; lating transactions, in which ho 
but the general fact ie plainly was himself concerned, and siem. 
ieetiflfd, and is besides very prob- ingly giring original lettera. 
able. Another Oreoian eurgeon * Biodor. zir. S9-7S. 

(batldaa Ktesias) le mentioned ae * Ken. Hellen. ili. 4, 1. 
eoaoarned— Folykrltui of Mendd; 
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themselveB , ana communicating with their neighbouring 
allies, when Agesilaus, at the instance of Lysander, stood 
forward as a volunteer to solicit the command of a land- 
force for the purpose of attacking the Persians in Asia. 
He proposed to take with him only thirty full Spartan 
citizens or Peers, as a sort of Board or Council of Omcers ; 
2000 Neodamodes or enfranchised Helots, whom the 
Ephors were probably glad to send away, and who would 
be selected from the bravest and most formidable; and 
0000 hoplites from the land-allies, to whom the prospect 
of a rich service against Asiatic enemies would be tempt- 
ing. Of these thirty Spartans Lysander intended to be 
leader, and thus reckoning on his pre-established influence 
over Agesilaus, to exercise the real command himself with- 
out the name. He had no serious fear of the Persian 
arms, either by land or sea. He looked upon the announ- 
cement of the Phoenician fleet to bo an empty threat, as 
it had so often proved in the mouth of Tissaphernfis during 
the late war; while the Cyreian expedition had inspired 
him further with ardent hopes of another successful Ana- 
basis, or conquering invasion of Persia from the sea-coast 
inwards. But he had still more at heart to employ his 
newly-acquired ascendency in re-establishing everywhere 
the f)ekarchies, which had excited such intolerable hatred 
and exercised so much opjiression, that even the Ephors 
had refused to lend positive aid in upholding them, so 
that they had been in several places broken up or modified. ^ 
If the ambition of Agesilaus was comparatively less stained 
by personal and factious antipathies, and more Pan-hellenic 
in its aim, than that of Lysander — it was at the same time 
yet more unmeasured in respect to victory over the Q-reat 
King, whom he dreamt of dethroning, or at least of ex- 
pelling from Asia Minor and the coast. 2 So powerful 
was the influence exercised by the Cyreian expedition over 
the schemes and imagination of energetic Greeks; 
so sudden was the outburst of ambition in the mind of 
Agesilaus, for which no one before had given him 
credit. 


■ Xen. Hellen. III. 4 , 9. Xen. Agesllaui, 1. 86. Anivowvvsl 

* Xan. Hellen. 111. B, 1. iXelftec AXuil^iuv xaTaXuoiiv eicl Ti)v *EX- 
ixovTs alp7}e>iv PeoiXia, Ao. Xd6a oTpaxiueaeav epdttpov dp^i^v, 

Compere (▼. 2, 3. Ao- 
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fRiOfagb ibis plan was laid by two of tbo ablest men 
Xiamplsni Greece, it turned out to be rash and impro- 
-wfAgeri- vident, so far as the stability of the Lacedcemo- 
oonVaMt In empire was concerned. That empire (4|ght 
Ui« Interior to have been made sure by sea, where its teal 
of Aai». danger lay, before attempts were made to ex- 
tend it by new inland acquisitions. And except for pur- 
poses of conquest, there was no need of further reinforce- 
ments in Asia Minor; since Dorkylhdas was already there 
with a force competent to make head against the satraps. 
Nevertheless the Lacedaemonians embraced the plan eagerly ; 
the more so, as envoys were sent from many of the suVgect 
cities, by the partisans of Lysaiider and in cenceri with 
him, to entreat that Agesilaus might he placed at the head 
of the expedition, with as large a force as he^^equired.* 

No difficultj" probably was found in levying the pro- 
posed number of men from the allies, since there 
was great promise ofpluiider for the soldiers in 
Asm. But the altered position of Sparta with 
respect to her most powerful allies was betrayed 
by the refusal of Thebes, Corinth, and Athens, 
to take any part in the expedition. The refusal 
of Corinth, indeed, was excused professedly on 
the ground of a recent inauspicious conflagration 
of one of the temples in the city; and that of 
Athens, on the plea of w'eakness and exhaustion not yet 
repaired. But the latter, at least, had already begun to 
conceive some hope from the projects of Konon.® 

The mere fact that a king of Sparta was about to 
take the command and pass into Asia, lent pe- 
culiar importance to the enterprise. The^artan 
kings, in their function of leaders of Greece, 
conceived themselves to have^ inherited the 
sceptre of Agamemnon and Orestes ;» and Age- 
silaus, especially, assimilated his expedition to 
a new Trojan war — an effort of united Greece, 
for the pui^ose of taking vengeance on the 
common Asiatic enemy of the Hellenic name. 
The sacrifices having been found favourable, 
Agesilaus took measures for the transit of the troops from 


General 
willingneBS 
of the 
Spartan 
allies to 
eerre in the 
expedition 
but refusal 

iTom 
Thebes, 
Coriiitii, 
and Athens. 


jCgesilane 
compares 
himself 
with Aga- 
memnon— 
goes to 
saerifioe at 
Aulis-is 
contemp- 
tuously 
hindered 
by the 
Thebane. 


' * Flutarcb^ Agesil. c. 6. • Herodot. i. 48; vli. 169; Paueaa. 

e Xen. Hellen. ill. 6, 6 ; PausoQ. iU. 16, 6. 

111 . », 1 . 
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various ports to Ephesus. But he himself, with one di- 
vision, touched in his way at Geraestus, the southern point 
of Euboea; wishing to cross from thence and sacrifice at 
Aulis, the port of Bceotia where Agamemnon had offered 
Ills memorable sacrifice immediately previous to departure 
tor Troy. It appears that he both went to the spot, and 
began the sacrifice, without asking permission from the 
1’hebans; moreover he was accompanied by his own pro- 
phet, who conducted the solemnities in a manner not con- 
sistent with the habitual practice of the temple or chapel 
of Artemis at Aulis. On both these grounds, the Thebans, 
resentiijff the proceeding as an insult, sent a body of armed 
men. and compelled him to desist from the sacrifice. ^ Not 
taking part themselves in the expedition, they probably 
considered that the Spartan king was presumptuous in 
assuming to himself the Pan-hell enic character of a second 
Agamemnon; and they thus inflicted a humiliation which 
Agesilaue never forgave. 

Agesilaus seems to have reached Asia about the time 
\\hen Derkyllidas had recently concluded his b.o. 396. 
last armistice with Tissaphernes and Pharna- Arrivui of 
bazus; an armistice intended to allow time for Age^iiaus 
mutual communication both with Sparta and 
the Persian court. On being asked by the cimies a 
satrap what was his purpose in coining, Age- ^tico 
silaus merely renewed the demand which had TiBsapher- 
I'tifore been made by Eerkyllidas — of autonomy 
tor the Asiatic Greeks. Tissaphernes replied by pro- 
posing a continuation of the same armistice, until he could 
‘.ommunicate with the Persian court — adding that he hoped 
to be empowered to grant the demand. A fresh armistice 
was accordingly* sworn to on both sides, for three months; 
Berkyllidas (who wdth his army came now under the com- 
mand of Acesilaus) and Herippidas being sent to the satrap 
to receive nis oath, and take oaths to him in return.'^ 

"While the army was thus condemned to temporary 
inaction at Ephesus, the conduct and position of Lysander 
began to excite intolerable jealousy in the superior officers; 

* Zen. Hellen. ill. 4, 8, 4 ; iii. 5, The term of three months is spe- 

Plutarch, Agesilaus, o. 6; Fan- clfiod only in the latter passage. 

■an. ill, 0, 2. The former armistice of Derkylli-i 

* Zen. Hellen. 111. 4, 6, 6 ; Zen. das was probably not expired when 

Agesilaus, i. 10. Agesilaus first arrived. 
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and most of all, in Agesilaus. So gn-al and esfablisliod was 
the reputation of L/ysandor — wliose statue had been 
^ ^ erected at Eplu-Mib itself in the temple of Ar- 

behaviour tciiiisi as well as in many other citle^ — that all 
and over- the Asiatic Greeks looked upon him as the real 
ascendpucy cliii'f uf the expedition. *l.liat ht* sliould be 
under the nominal command o 1’ arioi her, 
to^he"Irmy was nothing more than what had ha])})ened la*- 
and to fore, ill the year wherein he gained the great 
ffcsi auB. .Eirospotaini— the Lacediemonians 

having then also sent him out in the o.steii'^ihle ca- 
pacity of secretary to the admiral Arak us, in o^dcr to save 
the inviolability of their own rule that the same man should 
not serve twice as admiral.^ It was through t\>rf* instigation 
of Lysander, and with a view to his presence, that tin* de- 
cemvirs and other partisans in the subject cities had sent 
to Sparta to petition for Agesilaus; a jiriiice us yet untried 
and unknown. So that Ijv'-ander — taking credit, with 
truth, for having ensured to Age silaus first the crown, next 
this important appointment— ml ended for himself, and was 
expected by others, to exorcise a Iresli turn of command, 
and to renovate in every towm the discomfited or enfeebled 
Dekarchies. Numbers of his partisans came to Ephesus to 
greet his arrival, and a crowd of iietitioners were seen 
following his steps everywhere; wliile Agesilaus himself 
appeared comparatively neglected. Moreover Lysander 
resumed all that insoleiue of manner which he had con- 
tracted during his former commands, and which on this 
occasion gave the greater oilenfc, since the manner of 
Agesilaus was both courteous and simple in a p<*culiar 
degree. 3 

The thirty Spartan counsellors, over whom Lysander 
Agcsiiaue ^ . been named to preside, finding themselves 
humbipB neither consulted by him, nor solicited by others, 
were deeply dissatibfied. Their complaints 
der, who helped to ciiicourage Agesiliius, who >vas still 
keenly woumlcd in liis own persona! 
dignity, to put torth a resolute and imperious 

• Pausan. vi. 3, 6. 403 b.c. It iti poBsible indeod, that 

» Xcn. Hclleii. ii. 1, 7. This rule he may hav.s been again sent out 
doeB not aoem to have boon adlie- as nominal ooorelary to Bome other 
red to afterwards Lyaander was person named as commander. 

Bent out again as comiiiander in » Plutarch, Agesilaua, o. 7. 


• Pausan. vi. 3, 6. 

* Xcn. Hclleu. ii. 1, 7. This rule 
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htreiigth of will, such as he had not before been known to 
|)ossess. He successively rejected every petition pro lerred 
to him by or through Lysander; a systematic purpo>e, 
which, though never formally announced,* was presently 
iliscerned by the petitioners, by the Thirty, and by Ly&an- 
(h-r himself. The latter thus found himself not merely 
<li appointed in all his calculations, but humiliated to 
excess, tlioiigh without any tangible ground of complaint, 
lie was lorced to warn his partisans, that his intervention 
was an injury and not a benefit to them; that lliey must 
<iet5i''t from obsequious attention to him, and must address 
llieinselves directly to Agesilaus. "With that prince he 
aUt> remonstrated on his own account — “Truly, Agesilaus, 
know how to degrade your friends.” — “Ay, to be sure 
tin* ri‘ply), those among them who w’ant to appear 
greater than 1 am: but such as seek to uphold me, I should 
he ashamed if 1 did not know how to rejiay with due 
honour.” — Lysander was coiiKtrained to admit the force of 
tins reply and to request, as the only means of escape 
Iroiii present and Yialjiable humiliation, that ho might ho 
sent on some mission apart; engaging to serve faithlully in 
whatever duty he might be employetl.2 

This proposition, doubtless even more agreeable to 
Agesilaus than to himself, being readily assented is 

to, he was dispatched on a mission to the al'iittoconi 
Hellespont. Faithful to his engagement of 
lorgctling past oliences and scrx’ing with zeal, -iuh vrIu- 
he ibund means to gain over a Persian grandee 
named Spithridates, who had received some 
offence from Pharnabazus. Spithridates revolted openly, 
carrying a regiment of 200 horse to join Agesilaus; who 
was thus enabled to inform himself fully about the satrapy 
of Pharnabazus, comprising the territory called Phrygia 
in the neighbourhood of the Propontis and the Hellespont. 


' The aarcaFtlc remarks vrlnch 
Rhitarch asoribeB to Agesilaus, 
calling Lysander “my meat-distri* 
hutor" (xpsoBaiTT, 0, are not warran- 
ted by Xenophon, and seem not 
to be probable under the circum- 
stanceH (Plutareli, Ljsund. c. 2t , 
I'lutarch, Agi'sil. o. 8). 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 7-10; Plu- 
tarch, Agesilaus, o. 7, S; Plutarch, 


Lysaiid. c. 23. 

It is remarkable that in the 
Opuseulum of Xenophon, a special 
Panegyric called AgeailauSf not a 
w'ord m said about this highly 
char. act eristic proceeding between 
AgfRilauB and Lysander at Ephe- 
sll^ , nur Indeed is the name of 
Lyeaiuler once mentioned. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii. 4 , 10. 
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The army under Tissapheriies had been already power- 
Tisanpher- moment when his timidity induced 

ii<^a breaks him to conclude the first annisticc willi Der- 
Uith Ageei- J3iit additional reinforcements, re- 

lauB, who ceivod since the conclusion of the second and 
upon"hu” more recent armistice, had raised him to such 
andi’barna- ail exce^.s of confidence, that even before the 
TeVues~for stipulated three months had expired, he sent to 
thp purpogo iiisist on the immediate departure of Afresilaus 
from Asia, and to proclaim war forthwith, if 
for.e of such departure were delayed. AVhile this 
oavniry. message, accompanied by formidable reports of 
the satrap'.s force, filled the army at Ephesus with mingled 
alarm and indignation, Agesilaus accepted the challenge 
with cheerful readiness; sending word back thai he thanked 
the satrap for perjuring himself in so flagrant a manner, 
as to set the gods against him and ensure tlicir favour to 
the (ireek side. * Orders were forthwith given, and con- 
tingents summoned from the A&iatii' Greeks, for a forward 
movement southw'ard, to cross the Maiander, and attack 
Tissaphernes in Karia, where he Uhually resided. The 
<‘ities on the route were required to provide magaziiH“i, 
>0 that Tissaphernes, fully anticipating attack in this 
direction, caused his infantry to cross into Karia, for the 
l)urpose of acting on the defensive: while he kept his 
numerous cavalry in the plain of the Mseander, w'ilh a 
view' to overwhelm Agesilaus. who had no cavalry, in his 
march over that levm territory towards the Karian hills 
and rugged ground. 

But the Lacedasmonian king, having put the enemy 
on this false scent, suddenly turned his march northward 
tow’ards Phrygia and the satrapy of Pharnabazus. Tissa- 
phernes took no pains to aid his brother satrap, who on 
his side had made few preparations for defence. Accord- 
ingly Agesilaus, finding little or no resistance, took many 
towns and villages, and collected abundance of provisions, 
plunder, and slaves. Profiting by the guidance of the re- 
volted Spithridates, and marching as little as possible over 
the plains, he carried on lucrative and unopposed incur- 
sions as far as the neighbourhood of Daskylium, the resi- 
dence of the satrap himself near the Propontis. Near the 
satrapic residence, however, his small body of cavalry, 

• Xeo. Hnllcn. iil. 4, 11, 12; Xen. Ageail. 1. 13-14 , Plutarch, Agesil. o. 9. 
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ascending an eminence, came suddenly upon an equal 
detachment of Persian cavalry, under Rhathines and 
Bagseus; who attacked them vigorously, and drove them 
l»ack with some loss, until they w'ere protected by Agesilaus 
liiniself coming up w'ith the hopliles. The effect of such 
a check (and there w'ere probably others of the same kind, 
though Xenophon does not specify them) on the spirits of 
the army was discouraging. Un the next morning, the 
bacnfices being found unfavourable for farther advance, 
Ap.rsilauR gave orders for retreating towards the sea. He 
readied Ephesus about the close of autumn: resolved to 
enqiloy the winter in organizing a more powerful cavalry, 
which experience proved to be indispensable.' 

This autumnal inarch through Phrygia was more 
lucrative than glorious. Yet it enables Xenophon to bring 
to view different merits of his hero Agesilaus; in doing 
wliich he exhibits to us ancient warfare and . 

Asiatic habits on a very painful side. In com- infilm rolu 
Jiion both ^\ith Kallikratidaa and Lysander, h?mBoif 
tliough not with the ordinary Spartan commaii- hu*l eajerin 
ders, Agesilaub was indiffereiit to the acquisition ©“’fichinf? 
of money for himself. But he was not the less 
anxious to enrich his friends, and would sometimes connive 
at unwarrantable modes ofacquisition for their benefit. De- 
sert ers often came in to give information of rich prizes or 
^a]uablc prisoners; winch advantages, if he had chosen, he 
might have apjiropriatcil to Inmself. But he made it aprac- 
tico to throw li<»lli the booty and the honour in the way of 
some favourite officer; just as we have seen (in a former 
chapter), that Xenophon himself was allowed by the army 
to capture Asidales and enjoy a large portion of his ran- 
som. Again when the army in the course of its march 
was at a considerable distance from the sea, and appeared 
to he advancing farther inland, the authorized auctioneers, 
whose province it was to soil the booty, found the buyers 
extremely slack. It w’as difficult to keep or carry w’hat w’as 

' Xen. Hellen. ill. 4, IS-l.’S; Xen. In tliti early part of c. 70 of the 
Agcsll. i. 23. ’Erei ftevToi oWg «v fourteenth Book of Diodorua. 

'ti 'I'p'JYla dvd rd ntSia cBuvaro * Xen. Agegil. 1. 10. Xen. Anabaa 
a-rpa-Tsuca^ai, $id ttjv vil. 8, 20-23; Plutarch, Reipub. 

Irrsiav, &c. Oorend. Preacept. p. 800 B. See 

Plutarch, Agesil. c. 9. above, Chapter l«il. of thla Hla- 

These military operations of tory. 

Afresiiaus are loosely adverted to 
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bought, and opportunity for resale did not seeni at hand. 
Age&ilauB, whiK* he instructed the auctioneers to sell upon 
credit, without insisting on r€*ady money — at the same time 
gave private hints to a lew friends that he was very shortly 
about to return to the sea. The friends thus Aviirncd, 
bidding for the plunder on credit and purcluising at low 
jirices, were speedily enabled to dispose of it again at a 
seaport, with large profits. ^ 

AVe are not surprised to hear that such lucrative graces 
Ills human- procured for Agesilaus many ^\a^m admirers: 

though the eulogies of Xenophon ought to have 
and d'pHPrt- bceii Confined to another point in'lim conduct, 
ed ciiiidron. j^qw to be mentioned. Agesilaus. while secur- 
ing for his army the plunder of the countfy over which 
he carried his victorious arms, took gri'at jiains to prevent 
both cruelty and destruction orpropcrty. When any town 
surrendered to him on terms, his exactions were neither 
ruinous nor grossly huiniljatiiig.-' Amidst all the plumh r 
realised, too, the most valuahle }»ortioii was, the adult 
natives of both sexes, hunted down and hi’ought in by tlie 
predatory light troops of tin* army, to be sold us slaves. 
Agesilaus was vigilant in protecting these i)oor victims 
from ill-usage; inculcating upon his soldiers the duty, ‘‘not 
of punishing them like wrong-do'.rs, but simply ol keeping 
them under guard as men.*'-* It was the practice of the 
poorer part of tlio native population often to sell their 
little children for exiiortation to travelling slavi-merchants, 
from inability to maintain them. The children thus pur- 
chased, if they jpromised to be handaoine, were oiteii mu- 
tilated, and fetched large prices as eunuchs, to supply the 
large demand for the liareiiis and religious worship of many 
Asiatic towns. But in their haste to get out of the way 
of a plundering army, these slave-merchants were forced 
often to leave by the way-side the little children whom 
they had purchased, exposed to the wolves, the dogs, or 
starvation. In this wretched condition, they were found 
by Agesilaus on his march. His humane disposition 

• Xen. Agesil. i. 18. r.avxe^ najji- So the word used in ro- 

iiXr,9Tj -/pyiixaTa eXoJiov. feronce to tliu floot, means tho 

^ Xen, A tfpsil. i 2'i-22. cuinniandcr of a predatory vessel 

* Xen. llclleu. iii. 4 , 19; Xen. or privateer (Xen. Hellen. ii. 
Agesil. 1. 28. TO'Ji; br.o xtuv X^otuiv 1, Se). 

a/.ioxo,ue;CiU^ 
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prompted him to see them carried to a place of safety, 
wlierc he pave them in charge of those old natives whom 
age and feebleness had caused to be left behind as not 
worth carrying off. By such active kindness, rare indot'd 
in a Grecian general, towards the conquered, he earned the 
gratitude of the captives, and the sympathies of every one 
around. > 

This interesting anecdote, imparting a glimpse of the 
ancient world in reb.Tcnce to details which 
(irecian historians rarely condescend to unveil, side *t!f" hia 
d(‘mun>trates tlie compassionate disposition of 
Agt'silaus. We find in con]uiiction with it an- 
anecdote, illustrating the Spartan side of 
liiis rharacter. Tlio jirisoncrs who had been pr:Kn<M> .)f 
'■ajilurcd during tlie exp(‘(lit ion were brouglit ^ ^ 

to Ephesus, and sold during the winter as slaves greets. 


* Xfn. i. 21 Kal ro/)dl- 

▼ pL£4 f'/ TOl-; U>-r7tC 

" 0 'j C a > i 0 X 0 [ji e < 0 'j (; fj. ?] un x 6 1- 

'O'J^ ■:i|JLU)pSl5*i‘ll, 7/^’ u>; 

/ < 'i p a) r 0 y c o * t a c 9 y X a o o e i <. 

Se, ?-ot; jj.sxasTpxToreSey- 
oiTO, el aloOotTO xa‘ta>t)si|i.- 
fj.ixpa epiKo pa> v, 
id ro>)bl entuXouv, S17 xo vo> 
fixj fcuvaoUai (pepeiv 
auxd xal xpi9civ) «i(C(ii>eTO xal 
To'jxtov, onwc awYxo(iHo»x6 roi xoic 
a’joii Tfijpar x^xx) £>ii|x(i.e 
(ix/iOToi^ Ttposexaxxev eitipieXeioOsi 
7'jtiu^, lu? fiTjTi uno xy/uj/, uzzq 

ojxu)^, Sta'fbeipoivxo. ''Usxs oO pio- 
01 ry /Javopisjoi xayxa, a/Xd xai 
7'j-oi 01 e(Xi9xo(xevoi, ey|i.ev(lc aOxcp 
871Y <0'<Xfj. 

HorudotUB affirms that the Thra- 
cians also sold their children for 
exportation — rbiXiusi xo xexva «it’ 
•;xYU)7ti (Herod, v. 6) compare 
PhiloBtratUB, Vit. Apollon, vili. 
7-12, p. 346, and Gh. xvi. of this 
History. 

Herodotus mentions the Chian 
merchant Panlonius (like the *3fi- 
^ylenceus mango” in Martial — “Bed 
Mitylenoei roseuB mangonis ephe- 
bus" Martial, vil. 7‘')aB having con- 
ducted on a large scalt* the trade 


of purchasing hoys, looking out 
for ‘•luh as wi«ro haiul-o m’. to 
hupi*ly tho gri>at demand in the 
Kant for oiiiiiichs, who wen* bu]»- 
poBcd to niakf better and more 
attached ‘•f'rvants liiMoiInt viii 
106 Sxio; Yotp xxy, 371X0 (inin-») 

n 7 i?» 7 ; e'B:o; :r 7 (i.(jL£/oy(;, £x- 7 u<iu*, 
dft^eui^ eroi/ee e; ivooic t; vat 
’Lx>£30v ypy.uiixuj/ fxeYdluiv' r7 , 1 
■jap xoi7i .Ivp ■(7poiai xi|Jiiu>xspoi eisi 
01 eyvoy/oi, r'3-io; sT<ex7 xf,? -iarjc 
xu»v e^of./iux.Btiys were nei 1 Bssry, 
as the upi>rntioii was i>crt«ii niv-l 
in childhood or youth— naifiee ex- 
xopiixi (IIorf>dot vi. 6-32 conip.iio 
iil. 48). Uho Babylon lanu, in lul- 
dition to tlioir large pecunlaiy tri- 
bute, had to furnish to tho I'crsian 
court annually 600 raifia; exxop-ia; 
(Hcrodot. lii. 92). For soun' lur- 
ther remarks on the preierence of 
the Versians both for the persons 
and tho scrviros of eyvOiiyot, see 
Dio Ohrysostom. OraA xxi. p. 270, 
Xenoph. C\ropa!d. vii. 6, 61-66. 
Hcllanikus (Fr. 169, ed. Didot) 
affirmed that the Persians bad de- 
rived both the persons so employ ed, 
and the habit of employing them, 
from the Babylonians. 

When Mr. Hanway was travelling 
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for the profit of the army. Agesilaus — being tlien busily 
employed in training his troops to military efficiency, 
especially for the cavalry service during the ensuing cam- 
paign — tliought it advisable to impress them with conteiiipt 
for the bodily capacity and prowess of the natives. He 
therelore directed the heralds w’ho conducted the auction, 
to put tlie prisoners up to sale in a state of perfect nudity. 
To have the body thus exposed, was a thing never done, 
and even held disgraceful, . by the native Asiatics; while 
among the Greeks, the practice was universal for purposes 
of exercise — or at least had become universal during the 
last two or three centuries — forw'eare told that originally 
the Asiatic feeling on this point had prevailed throughout 
Greece. It was one of the obvious differences between 
Grecian and Asiatic customs' — that in the former, both 
the exercises of the palaestra, as well as the matches in the 
solemn games, required competitors of every rank to con- 
tend naked. Agesilaus himself stripped thus habitually; 
Alexander prince of Alacedon had done so, wiicii he ran at 
the Olympic stadium — also the combatants out of the 
great family of theDiagorids oflthodes, when they gained 
their victories in the Olympic pankratium — and all those 
other noble pugilists, wrestlers, and runners, descended 
from gods and heroes, upon whom Pindar pours forth his 
complimentary odes. 

On this occasion at Ephesus, Agesilaus gave special 
orders to put up the Asiatic prisoners to auction naked; 
not at all by w'ay of insult, but in order to exhibit to the 
eye of the Greek soldier who contemplated them, liow' 
much he gained by his own bodily training and frequent 
exposure — and how’ inferior was the condition of men 
whose bodies never felt tlie sun or wind. They displayed 
a white skin, plump and soft limbs, w’eak and undeveloped 
muscles, like men accustomed to be borne in carriages in- 
stead of w'alking or running; from w^hence w^e indirectly 
learn that many of them were men in w’ealthy circura- 
stances. And the purpose of Agesilaus w'as completely 

near the Cfl^ian, among the Kal- A'jioXsi, a/e86v Sc napo Toiai «)- 
mucks, little children of two or )oiji fiap^vpoioi, nal &vSpa 
three years of age, were often ten- Tupivov, ec aiox'j''i'lv (icYd)T]v ^cpci 
dered to him for sale, at two ruMes Compare Tlincyd. i 6; Plato, Re- 
per head (Hanway’s Travels, ch. public, v. a, p. 452 D. 
xvi. p. 66, fi6). > Herodot. v. 22. 

^ Herodot. 1. 10. nnpa yap toIoi 
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answered; since his soldiers, when they witnessed such 
evidences of bodily incompetence, thought that “the ene- 
mies against whom they had to contend were not more 
iormidnble than women.” i Such a method of illustrating 
the difference between good and bad physical training 
would hardly have occurred to any one except a Spartan, 
brought up under the Jjykurgean rules. 

While Agesilaiis thus brought home to the vision of 
his soldiers the inefficiency of untrained bodies, EffortH of 
lie kei>t them throughout the winter under hard AgeBllau^ 

to tram liin 
army, and 
to propurc 

To procure it, he enrolled all the richest Greeks 
in the various Asiatic towns, as conscripts to serve on horse- 
back ; giving each of them leave to exempt himself, however, 
by jiroviding a competent substitute and equipment — man. 
horse, and arms. 2 .Before the commencement of spring, an 
Jideciuate force of cavalry was thus assembled at Ephesub, 
and put into tolerable exercise. Throughout the whole 
winter, that city became a place of arms, consecrated to 
drilling and gymnastic exorcises. On parade as well as in 
the ])ahestra, Agesilans himself was foremost in setting the 
example of obedience and hard w'ork. Prizes were given 
to the diligent and inqiroving, among hoplites, horsemen, 
and light troops; while the armourers, braziers, leather- 
cutters, &c., all the various artisans whose trade lay in 
muniments of war, were iu the fullest employment. “It 
was a sight full of encouragement (says Xenophon, who 
was doubtless present and took part in it), to see Agesilaus 


work and drill, as well in the palaestra as in 
arms. A force of cavalry was still wanting. 


* Xen. Ilellcn. lii. 4 , 10. ‘HyoO- 
?s, xal T'j TU)v «o- 

pU>fJ.Y]V Ti;a ItpOQ 

TO ixd'/eabai, rposlic* toIc xr,pu 5 i, 
"o j; 'jFO TU)v ).^3Td>v dXiaxopitvouc 
f^rp'lapou? itwXtlv. ‘OpiivTRC 

01 jTpoiTiuiTai Xeyxo'j^ fitv, £ii 
TO M-r, SeroTB BxSOiadai, p.aXs- 
*0'jc 5a xa' dnovouc, 6id to del in' 
5*/r,(jLiTu»'j ei^ai, c.o(iioav, o68iv 5tol- 
oeiv Tov it6/.i|xov ^ cl Yuvai^l S4oi pid- 

Xen, Ageeil. i. 28— where he has 
it— xlova? 6c xal dnivoyc* 5id t 6 
del er’ oyTjpLdTiov clvai (T’olyienUB, 
ii. 1, 5 , Plutarch, Agesil. 0 . 0). 


ErontinuB (i. 18) recounts a pro- 
coedinfr eomewhat Himilar on the 
part of Golon, after his (;reat vic- 
tory over the Carthaginians at 
llftnera in Bicily “Gelo Byracu- 
cusarum tyrannua, hollo advereus 
PrenoB BUBcepto, cum multos ce- 
pisset, infirmlBnimum quemque 
pra>ripue ex auxlliaribUB, qui ni- 
Rerrimi erant, nudlltum In con- 
spectn guorum produxit, at per- 
Buaderet contemnendos.’' 

« Xen. Hollen. iii. 4 , 16 ; Xen. 
Agesil. i. 23. Compare what ib 
related about Soipio Afrloanus— 
Livy, xxlx. 1.^ 
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and the soldiers leuvinir tin* fryiimai'iniii, nil with wrefith.'j 
on their h«'ads: and nuirrliiiiu: to tlie ti-inph* ol‘ Artemis to 
dedicate tluMr wreatJis to tin* goddess/* 

Before Agesdaus was in condition to begin his mi- 
Bo 396 Htat’y operations for tho spring, tlie lir^t year 

’ of his command had passed over. Thirt y fresh 

renVilTtile reached Ephesus from Sjiarta, super- 

war against Bt'diiig the first thirty under Lysandcr. who all 
went home forthwith. The army was now not 
luid^^gams a only more numerous, but hotter trained, and 
sardi? more systematically arranged, than in the pre- 

‘ ^ ' ceding campaign. Agesilaus distributed the 

various divisions under the command of different members 
of the new Thirty: the cavalry being assigned >»-> Xeiiokh'*-*, 
the Neodaniode hoplites to Skythes, the Cyreians to 
Herippidas, the Asiatic contingt“nts to Migdon. ile then 
gave out that he should manh straight against Sanlis. 
Nevertheless Tissaphernes, who was in that place, con- 
struing this proclamation as a feint, and believing that tlie 
real march would be directed against Kana, disposed his 
cavalry in the plain of the iMaeander as he had done in the 
preceding campaign; while his infantry were sent still 
farther southward within the Kariaii frontier. On this oc- 
casion, however, Agesilaus marched as he had announced, 
in the direction of Sardis. For three days he plundered 
the country without seeing ar. enemy; nor was it until the 
fourth day that the cavalry of Tissaphernes could be sum- 
moned back to oppose him; the infantry being even yet at 
a distance. On reaching the hanks of the river Paktolus, 
the Persian cavalry found the Greek light troops dispersed 
for the purpose of plunder, attacked them hy surprise, and 
drove them in with considerable loss. Presently however 
Agesilaus himself came up, and ordered his cavalry to 
charge, anxious to bring on a battle before the Persian in- 
fantry could arrive in the field. In efficiency, it appears, 
the il^ersian cavalry was a full match for his cavalry, and 
in number apparently superior. But when he brought up 
his infantry, and caused his peltasts and younger hoplites 
to join the cavalry in a vigorous attack — victory soon de- 
clared on his side. The Persians were put to flight and 
many of them drowned in the Paktolus. Their camp too 
was taken, with a valuable booty: including several camels, 
■ Xen. Hellen. iii. 4 , 17, 18; Xen. Ageail. i. 96, 27. 
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A\lil(h Aji^csilaus afterwards took wdh him into Greece. 
'Vhis suoceBs cnsart‘(l to Inin the unopposed mastery of all 
the territory round Sardis. He earned his ravages to tlie 
very gates of that city, plundering the giirdens and uni.i- 
iie-nted ground, jirochiiming liberty to those within, and 
detying Tissa])lu*rnes to coino out and fight.* 

'riie career of that tmiid and treacherous satrap now 
a])}»roaclieil its close. The Persians in or near Aruxprx.'-s 
Sardis loudly complained of hiin as h‘aving them ‘ 

undefended, troni cowardice and anxiety for his to i)e put 
own n'sidcnce in Karia; while the court of Susa 
was now aware that the powt^rlul reinlorceinent 
which had heen sent to him last year, intended Titi»rau>.t.'s 
it» drive Agesilaus out of Asia, had been made to achieve 
absolutely nothing. To these grounds of just dissatisfac- 
tion was added a court-intriguc: to which, and to the 
agency of a pi rsoii yet more worthless and cruel than him- 
If, Tn>«Mpheriu*'' loll a victim. Thet^ueen Mother Pary- 
sat IS had never forgiven him for having been one of ilie 
jwincipal agents iii the defeat and (h‘ath ol her son Cyrus. 
Hor influence being now re-eslabhsln*d over the mind of 
Artnx(‘rxes, she took advantage of the existing discredit 
oi the satrap to get an order sent down for his do]K)&ition 
and death. Tit liraii sirs, the hearer of this order, seized 
him by stratagem at Kolossoe in l^lirvgia. while he W’as in 
the bath, and caused liiiu to be beheaded. - 

The mission of Tithransti's to Asia Minor was accom- 
panied by increased efforts on the part of PerMa ^ ^ 
lor prosecuting the war again-bt Sparta with 
vigour, by sea as well as by land; and also for fomenting 
the anti-Spartan movement which burst out into hostilities 
this year in Greece. At first, however, immediately aftei 
the death of Tissaphernes, Tithraustes endeavoured to 


' Xen. Hellen. hi. 4, 21-24 , Xon. 
Ageail. i. 32, 33; Plutarch, Agesil. 
c. 10. 

Diodorus (xiy. 80) professes to 
describe this battle; but his des- 
cription is hardly to be reconciled 
with that of Xenophon, which is 
better authority. Among other 
points of difference, Diodorus 
affirms that the Persians had 60,00 > 
infantry ; and Pausanias also states 


( 111 . 9, 3) that the number of Per- 
sian infantry in this battle was 
greater than had ever been got 
together since the times of Darius 
and Xerxes. Whereas Xenophon 
expressly states that the Persian 
infantry had not come up, and 
took no part in the battle. 

• Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 23, Dlo- 
doT. XIV. 80; Xen. Hellen. iil. 4, 26. 
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open negotiations wifli Agopilans; who was in militar}' 
possession of the country round Surdis, while that nty it- 
self appears to have been occupied by Ariaius — 
tion? hV- probul)Iy the same IVrsian who had lorinerly 

tween the been general under Oyriis, and who had now 

andAliV*^ again revolted from ArtaxerxesJ Tithraustes 
iKUB-the took credit to the justice of the King for having 
puiiislied the late satrap ; out ot whose perfidy 
each othM aftirnied) the war had arisen. He then 

cacio ler. gm^Qjjjoned Agcsilaus, in the Kings name, to 

evacuate Asia, leaving the Asiatic Greeks to pay their 
original tribute to Persia, but to enjoy complete nut oiiorny, 
subject to that one condition. Had this proposition been 
accepted and executed, it w'ould have st‘cured t^ese (Greeks 
against Persian occupation or governors: a much milder 
late lor them than that to which the Lact*(hpinoiiian.s had 
consented in their conventions wdth Tissaphernes sixteen 
years before, 2 and analogous to the j>o««ition in which the 
riialkidiaiiB of Thrace had been placed w’ith regard to 
Athens, under the peace of Nikias:-‘ subject to a fixed tri- 
bute, yet autonomous — with no other obligation or inter- 
ference. Agesilaus replied that he had tio ])ow or to enter- 
tain such a proposition without the nuthorities at home, 
whom he accordingly sent to consult. Hut in the interim 
he w'as prevailed upon by Tithraustes to conclude an 
armistice for six months, and to move out of his satrapy 
into that of Pharnabazus; receiving a contribution of thirty 
talents towards the temporary maintenance of the army. ^ 
These satraps generally acted more like independent or 
even hostile princes, than cooperating colleagues; one of 
the many causes of the weakness of .the Persian empire. 

When Agesilaus had reached the neighbourhood of 
Kymt% on his march northwmrd to the Hcllespontine 
Phrygia, he received a despatch from home, placing the 
Spartan naval force in the Asiatic seas under his com- 
mand, as well as the land-force, and empowering him to 
name whomsoever he chose as acting admiral.!^ For the 
first time since the battle of .^gospotami, the maritime 
empire of Sparta was beginning to he threatened, and in- 

1 Xen. Hellen. ill. 16, 26; !▼. * Xon. Hellen. ill. 4, 20 ; Dlodot. 

1, 27. xiv. 80. 4'a(iT]viaio'j« dvoy««* 

> Tbnoyd. Tiii. 18, 87, 66. * Xen. Hellen. ill. 4, 27! 

■ Thucyd. v. 18, 6. 
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creased efforts on her part were becoming requisite. JMiar- 
iiabazus, going up in person to the court of Artaxerxea, liad 
by pressing representations obtained a large 
subsidy for fitting out a fleet in Cyprus and 
PhcBincia, to act under the Athenian admiral 
Koiion against the Lacedaimonians. ‘ That action at 
officer — with a fleet of forty triremes, before 
the equipment of the remainder was yet com- the Athe- 
plete — liad advanced along the southern coast "J,*" afliiut- 
of Asia Minor to Kaunus, at the south-west- od hy 
ern corner of chc peninsula, on the frontier of 
Karia and l yhoi. 7n this port he was besieged money, 
by the Lacedtemonian fleet of 120 triremes under a°ffeet*^of* 
Pharax. But a Persian reinforcement strength- eighty Rail 
cned the fleet of Konon to eidity sail, and put of 
the place out of danger; so that Pharax, desisting 
from the siege, retired to Rhodes. 

The neighbourhood of Konon, however, who was now 
with his fleet of (Mghty sail near the Chersonesus of Knidus, 
tmiboldened the Rhodians to revolt from Sparta. It was 
at Rliodos that tlie general detestation of the , 
hacedaunoniaii empire, disgraced in so many voUk from 
dilfereiit cities by the local Dckarchies and by 
the Spartan harmosts, first manifested itself. kUSou cap- 
And such was the ardour of the Rhodian popu- 
hition, that their revolt took jilace while the co^rnVeet 
fleet of Pharax was (in part at least.) actually Rhodes, 
in the harbour, and they drove him out of it. 2 Konon, 
whose secret encouragements had helped to excite this in- 
surrection, presently saded to Rhodes with his fl-eet, and 
made the island his main station. It threw into his hands 
an unexpected advantage; for a numerous fleet of vessels 
arrived there shortly afterwards, sent by Nepliereus the 
native king of Egypt (which was in revolt against the 
Persians) with marine stores and grain to the aid of the 
Lacedaemonians. Not having been apprised of the recent 
revolt, these vessels entered the harbour of Rhodes as if it 

' Dlodor, ziv. 39 ; Justin, vi. 1. |j.eTd tou otoXgu icqvtoc kU 

’ Diodor. xlv. 79 . ‘P08101 8s sic- noXiv. 

3*Xovt8« t6v tu)v IIsXoROv^Tjsiui/ Compare Androtion apud Pau- 
o"oXov, ditsaTr,asv diro A9X66vip.o- saniam, vl. 7 , 2. 

■nuiv, xai TOv Ko^iuva rpoas^s^avto 
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were still a Laci d.vnHunan island : and their cargoes were 
thus appropriated hy Konon and the Rhodians.^ 

In recounting the various revolts of the dependencies 
AuMft^ «.f of Athens which took place during the Pelopon- 
theLaceda nesiaii wur, I had occasion to point out more 
AgealViuT them took place not merely 

is appoint- ill the absence of any Athenian force, but even 
mailli at*” instigation (in most cases) of a present 

bea ns well hostile forcc — by the contrivance of a local 
:i8 on land party — and without privity or previous consent 
of the bulk of the citizens. The present revolt of Rhodes, 
forming a remarkable contrast on all these points, occa- 
sioned the utmost surprise and indignation among the 
Lacedflsmonians. They saw themselves abo»t to enter 
upon a renew’ed maritime wrar, without that aid whicli 
they had reckoned on receiving from Egypt, and with 
aggravated uncertainty in respect to their dependencies 
and tribute. It w'aa under this prospective anxiety that 
they took the step of nominating Agesilaus to the com- 
mand of the fleet as w’cll as of the army, in order to ensure 
unity of operations;^ though a distinction of function, which 
they had hitlierto set great value upon maintaining, w'as 
thus broken down — and though the tw'o commands liad 
never been united in any king before Agesilaus. 3 Pharax, 
the devious admiral, was recalled. ^ 

Rut the violent displeasure of the Lacedsemonians 
hevoTity of against the revolted Rhodians was still better 
the Laoe- attested by another proceeding. Among all the 
t*™ardi*'"he gf^at families at Rhodes, none were more 
Bhodian distinguished than the Diagoridse. Its members 
?o°nt?as"rof were not only generals and high political func- 
thp former tionuries in their native island, but had attained 
oV th^aame Pan-liellenic celebrity by an unparalleled 
man by Series of victories at the Olympic and other 
Athena. great solemnities, Dorieus, a member of this 

» Uiodor. »iT. 79; Justin. (▼!. 2) « Xen. Hellon, il. 4, 27. 

calls this natiye Egyptian king ■ ITuturch, Ageail. o. 10; Ariato- 

Hercynion. tel Politic, ii. 6, 22. 

It seems to bare been the uni- '* The Lacedeemonlan named 
form practice, for the corn-ships Pliarax, mentioned by Theopompus 
coming from Egypt to Greece to (Fragm. 218. ed. Didot : oompare 
halt at Rhodes (Demostben. coot. Athonscus, sii. p. 630) as a proili- 
Dionysodor. p. 1286' compare He- gate and extravagant person, is 
rodot. ii. 182). more probably an officer who ser- 
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family, had gained the victory in the pankration at Olym- 
pia on three successive solemnities. He had obtained 
seven prizes in the Nemean, and eight in the Isthmian 
games. He had carried off the prize at one Pythian so- 
lemnity without a contest — no one daring to stand up 
against him in the fearful struggle of the pankration. As 
a Hhoilian, while Rhodes was a subject-ally of Athens 
during the Peloponnesian war, he had been so pronounced 
ill his attachment to Sparta as to draw on himself a sen- 
ti'iice of banishment; upon which he had retired to Thurii, 
and had been active in hostility to Athens after the 
Syracusan catastrophe. Serving against her in shipa fitted 
<»ut at his own cost, he had been captured in 40T u.o. by 
the Athenians and brought in as prisoner to Athens. By 
Uic* received practice ol war ill that day, his life was for- 
iV ited; and over and above such practice, the name of 
Horicus was peculiarly odious to the Atlieniaus. But when 
they saw before the public assembly a captive enemy, or 
lieroic lineage as well as of unrivalled athletic majesty and 
renown, their previous hatred was so overpowered by 
syiiipathv and admiration, that they liberated him by 
jiublic vote, and dismissed him unoonditionally. ’ 

This interesting anoedote. which has already been 
related in niy sixty-fourth chapter, is here again noticed 
as a contrast to the treatment which the same Doneus 
now underwent from the Tjacedflemoiiians. AV hat he had 
been doing since. Ave do not know; but at the time when 
Rhodes now revolted from Sparta, he was not only absent 
from the island, but actually in or near Peloponnesus. 
Such however was the wrath ot the Tjacedsemoniaiis against 
Rhodians generally, that Borieus was seized by their 
order, brought to Sparta, and there condeinued and exe- 
cuted. 2 It seems hardly possible that he can have had 
any personal concern in the revolt. Had such been the 
lact, he would have been in the island— or would at least 
have taken care not to be within the reach ot the Jiace- 
daemoniaus when the revolt happened. Perhaps however 

▼ed under Dionysius in Sicily and Compare a similar instance of 

Italy, about forty years after tbo mprofful dealing, on the part of 

revolt of Rhodes. The difference tho Syracusan assembly, 

of time appears eo great, that vre th.- Sikol iTiiice Oukotius miodor. 

must probably suppose two diffe- xl. 92;. 

rent mei bearing the same name. • Pausaniae, vl. 7, 2. 

* Xen. idellen. i. 6, 19 
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other members of the DiagoridaB, his family, once so much 
attached to Sparta, may have taken part in it; for wo 
know, by the example of the Thirty at Athens, that the 
Lysandrian Dekarchies and Spartan harniosts made them- 
selves quite as formidable to oligarchical as to demo- 
cratical politicians, and it is very conceivable that the 
Diagoridffi may have become less philo-Laconian in their 
politics. 

This extreme difference in the treatment of the same 
Bentimont Athens and by Sparta raises instructive 

of a multi- reflections. It exhibits the difference both be- 
parad^^with tween Athenian and Spartan sentiment, and 
that of in- between the sentiment of a multitude and that 
diTiduaii. ^ grand and sacred p/j^rsonality of 

the Hieronike Dorieus, when exhibited to the senses of the 
Athenian multitude — the spectacle of a man in chains be- 
fore them, who had been proclaimed victor and crowned 
on so many solemn occasions bcforethelargestaBsemblagcs 
of Greeks ever brought together — produced an overwhelm- 
ing effect upon their emotions; sumcient not only to efface 
a strong pre-established antipathy founded on active past 
hostility, but to countervail a just cause of revenge, speak- 
ing in the language of that day. But the same appearance 
produced no effect at all on the Spartan Ephors and Senate; 
not sufficient even to hinder them from putting Dorieus to 
death, though he had given them no cause for antipathy 
or revenge, simply as a sort of retribution for the revolt 
of the island, x^ow this difference depended partly upon 
the difference between the sentiment of Athenians and 
Spartans, but partly also upon the difference between the 
sentiment of a multitude and that of a few. Had Dorieus 
been brought before a select judicial tribunal at Athens, 
instead of before the Athenian public assembly — or had 
the case been discussed before the assembly in his absence 
— he would have been probably condemned, conformably 
to usage, under the circumstauces; but the vehement 
emotion worked by his presence upon the multitudinous 
spectators of the assembly, rendered such a course intoler- 
able to them. It has been common with historians of 
Athens to dwell upon the passions of the public assembly 
as if it were susceptible of excitement only in an angry or 
vindictive direction; whereas the truth is, and the example 
before us illustrates, that they were open-minded in one 
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direction as well as in another, and that the present 
emotion, whatever it might be, merciful or sympathetic as 
as resentful, was intensified by the more fact of 
multitude. And thus, where the established rule of 
procedure happened to be cruel, there was some chance of 
movingan Athenian assembly to mitigate it in a particular 
rase, though the Spartan Ephors or Senate would be 
inexorable in carrying it out — if indeed they did not, as 
seems probable in the case of Dorieus, actually ffo beyond 
it in rigour. 

While Konoii and the Rhodians were thus raising 
hostilities against Sparta by sea, Agesilaus, on ^ ^ 
receiving at Kyme the news of his nomination 
to the double command, immediately despatched Agesifaug 
orders to the dependent maritime cities and 
islands, requiring the construction and equip- h^namer 
mont of new triremes. Such was the influence 
ot Sparta, and so much did the local govern- ^ • 

meuts rest upon its continuance, that these requisitions 
were zealously obeyed. Alany leading men incurred con- 
siderable expense, from desire to acquire his favour; so 
that a fleet of 1 20 new triremes w’as ready by the ensuing 
year. Agesilaus, naming his brother-in-law Peisander to 
act as admiral, sent him to superintend the preparations; 
a brave young man, but destitute both of skill and ex- 
perience. 1 

Meanwhile he himself pursued his march (about the 
beginning of autumn) towards the satrapy of Operationg 
I harnabazus — Phrygia south and south-east of ofAgesiiaug 
the Propontis. Under the active guidance of pharnV- 
his new auxiliary Spithridates, he plundered 
the country, capturing some towns, and reducing others to 
^pitulate; with considerable advantage to his soldiers. 
Pharnabazus, having no sufficient army to hazard a battle 
ill defence of his satrapy, concentrated all his force near ' 
his own residence at Daskylium, offering no opposition to 
the march of Agesilaus; who was induced by SpithridatSs 
to traverse Phi^gia and enter Paphlagonia, in hopes of 
^ncluding an alliance with the Paphl^onian prince Otys. 
That prince, in nominal dependence on Persia, could master 
the best cavalry in the Persian empire. But he had 
recently refused to obey an invitation from the ooart at 

* Xen. HelUn. 111. 4, 28, 99 j Plutaroh, Agegll. c. 10. 

VOI.. lx. u 
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Busfty mud he now not only welcomed the appearance of 
Ageeilausi but concluded an alliance with him, stren^hen- 
ing him with an auxiliary body of cavalry and peltaBte. 
Anxioua to requite .Spithridates for his gerviceB, and 
vehemently attached to nis sou, the beautiful youth Mega- 
bat^ — Agesilaus persuaded Otys to marry the daughter 
of Spithridates. He even caused her to be conveyed by 
aea in a Lacedsmouian trireme — probably from Abydos, 
to Sinope. ^ 

Reinforced by thePaphlagouian auxiliaries, Agesilaus 
He ley* prosecuted the war with augmented vigour 
MlidenM*of satrapy of Pharnabazus. He now 

the eat^ap^ approached the neighbourhood of jDaskylium, 
*ri8®t*hi« residence of the satrap hims^f, inherited 

Minp— * from his father Pharnakes, who hau l>een satrap 

to before him. This was a well-supplied country, 
Iplthrl-^ full of rich villages, embellished with parks and 
dat««. gardens for the satrap’s hunting and gratifica- 
tion: the sporting tastes of Xenophon lead him also to 
remark that there were plenty of birds for the fowler, with 
rivers full of fish.^ In this agreeable region Agesilaus 
passed the winter. His soldiers, abundantly supplied with 
provisions, became so careless, and straggled with so much 
contempt of their enemy, that Pharnabazus, with a body 
of 400 cavalry and two scythed chariots, found an oppor- 
tunity of attacking 700 of them by surprise; driving them 
back with considerable loss, until Agesilaus came up to 
protect them with the hoplites. 

This partial misfortune, however, was speedily avenged. 
Fearful of being surrounded and captured, Pharnabazus 


• Xen. Hcllen. iv. 1, 1-15. 

The negotiation of thin marriage 
by A^eitlaue i* detailed in a cu- 
rioue and interesting manner by 
Xenophon. His converduiion with 
Otys took place in the presence 
of the thirty Spartan counsel lord, 
and probably in the presence of 
Xenophon himself. 

The attachment of Agesilaus to 
the youth Megabazus or Megaba* 
tes, le marked in the Hellenica 
(It. 1, 6*98)— but is more strongly 
brought Qttt iu the Agesilaus of 


Xenophon (t. 6). and in Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 11. 

lu the retreat of the Ten Thou- 
saud Greeks (five years before) 
along the southern coast of the 
Euxlne, a Paplilagonlan prince 
named Korylas is mentioned (Xen. 
Anab. y. 5, 22; v. 6, 8). Whether 
there was more than one Paphla- 
gonian prince— or whether Otys was 
successor of Korylas— wo cauuot 
tell. 

• Xeu. Uellen. It. 1, 10-88. 
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refraiDed from occupying any fixed position. He hovered 
about the country, cairying his valuable property along 
with him, and keeping his place of encampment as secret 
as he could. The watchful Spithridates, nevertheless, 
having obtained information that he was encamped for the 
night in the village of Kane, about 18 miles distant, 
Herippidas (one of the thirty Spartans) undertook a night- 
march with a detachment to surprise him. Two thousand 
Grecian'hoplites, the like number of light-armed peltasts, 
and Spithridates w'ith the l^iphlagonian horse, were ap- 
pointed to accompany him. Tliough many of these soldiers 
took advantage of the darkness to evade attendance, the 
enterprise proved completely successful. The camp of 
I’harriabazus was surprised at break of day; his Mysian 
advanced guards were put to the sword, and he himself, 
with all his troops, was compelled to take flight with 
scarcely any resistance. All his stores, plate, and personal 
furniture, together with a large baggage-train and abun- 
dance of prisoners, fell into the hands of the victors. As 
the Paphlagonians under 8pithridates formed the cavalry 
of the victorious detacliment, they naturally took more 
spoil and more prisoners than the infantry. They were 
proceeding to carry off their acquisitions, when Herippidas 
interfered and took everything away from them ; placing 
the entire spoil of every description under the charge of 
Grecian officers, to be sold by formal auction in a Grecian 
city; after which the proceeds were to be distributed or 
applied by public authority. The orders of Herippidas 
W'cre conformable to the regular and systematic proceeding 
of Grecian officers; but Spithridates and the Paphlagonians 
were probably justified by Asiatic practice in appropriat- 
ing that which they had themselves captured. Moreover, 
the order, disagreeable in itself, was enforced against them 
with Lacedfemonian harshness of manner, > unaccompanied 

®py guarantee that they would be allowed, even at last, 
a fair share of the proceeds. Kesenting the. conduct of 
Herippidas as combining injury with insult, they deserted 
in the night, and fled to Sardis, where the Persian Arissus 
was in actual revolt against the court of Susa. This was a 
serious loss, and still more serious chagrin, to Agesilaus. 
He was not only deprived of valuable auxiliary cavalry, 

* Pluturoh, Agetil. c, 11. icixp6< u>v t^sxaoT^^ TWv x>.aiiivT«U¥, Ae, 

B 2 
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and of an enterprising Asiatic informant; but the report 
would be spread that, he defrauded his Asiatic allies of 
their legitimate plunder, and others would thus be deterred 
from joining him. His personal sorrow too was aggravated 
b^ the departure of the youth Megabazus, who accompanied 
hiB father Spithridatos to Sardis. > 

It was towards the close of this winter that a personal 
Penonai conference took place between Agesilaus and 
conferenco Phamabazus, managed by the intervention of a 
Crreek of Kyzikus named Apollophaneb: who 
and Phar- was connected by ties of hospitality with both, 
nabasuH Served to each as guarantee for the good 

faith of the other. We have irom Xenophon, himself 
probably present, an interesting detail ol this interview'. 
Agesilaus accompanied by his tliirty Spartan Counsellors, 
being the first to arrive at the place of appointment, all 
of them sat down upon the grass to wait, rresently came 
Phamabazus, with splendid clothing and retinue. His 
attendants were beginning to spread fine carpets for him, 
when the satrap, observing how the Spartans w'ere seated, 
felt ashamed of such a luxury tor himself, and sat down on 
the grass by the side of Agesilaus. Having exchanged 
salutes, they next shook hainls; after which rharnabazus, 
who as the older of the two had been the first to tender 
his right-hand, w'as also the first t,) open the conversation. 
Whetner he spoke Greek w'eli enough to dispense with the 
necessity of an interpreter, w'e are not informed. * ** Agesilaus 
(said he), I w'as the friend and ally of you Lacedaemonians 
while you were at war with Athens: 1 furnished you with 
money to strengthen your fleet, and fought with you 
myself ashore on horseback, chasing your enemies into the 
sea. You cannot charge me wdth ever having played you 
false, like Tissaphernes, either by word or deed. Yet after 
this behaviour, 1 am now reduced by you to such a con- 
dition, that 1 have not a dinner in my own territory, ex- 
cept by picking up your leavings, like the beasts of the 
fleld. 1 see the nne residences, parks, and hunting-grounds, 

* X«n. Hellen. 1r. 1, 27 ; Plutarch, and Megahazna cannot have occur- 
Ageall. c. 11. red on the departure of th-.' latter, 

ainoe the flight of Spithrldatda hut muat belong to aome other 
took place aecretly by night, the ocoaelon; ae Indeed It seems to be 
aoene which Plutarch assorts to represented by Xenophon (Ageitl, 
have taken place between Agesilaus ▼. 4 ). 
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bequeathed to me by my father, which formed the charm 
of iny life, cut up or burnt down by you. Is this the con- 
duct of men mindful of favours received, and eager to re- 
quite them? Pray answer me this question; for perhaps 
1 have yet to learn what is holy and just.” * 

The thirty Spartan counsellors were covered with 
shame by this empliatic appeal. They all held their peace; 
while Agesilaus, after a long pause, at length replied — 
“You a*re aw'arc, Pharnabazus, that in Grecian cities, in- 
dividuals become private friends and guests of each other. 
Such guests, if the cities to which they belong go to war, 
fight with each other, and sometimes by accident even kill 
each other, each in behalf of his respective city. So then 
It IS that w'e, being at war with your king, are compelled 
to hold all his dominions as enemy's land. But in regard 
to you, we w’ould pay any price to become your friends. 
1 do not invite you to accept us as masters, in place of 
your present master; I ask you to become our ally, and to 
enjoy your own property as a freeman — bow'ing before no 
man and acknowledging no master. Now freedom is in 
itself a possession of the highest value. But this is not all. 
We do not call upon you to he a freeman, and yet poor. 
We offer you our alliance, to acquire fresh territory, not 
for the king, but for yourself; by reducing those who are 
now your fellow-slaves to become your subjects. Now tell 
me — if you thus continue a freeman and become rich, what 
can you want further to make you a thoroughly pros- 
perous man?” 

“I wdll speak frankly to you in reply (said Pharna- 
hazus). If the king shall send any other general, and put 
me under him, I snail willingly become your friend and 
ally. But if he imposes the duty of command on me, so 
strong is the point of honour, that I shall continue to 
make war upon you to the best of my pow^er. Expect 
nothing else.” i 

Agesilaus, struck with this answer, took his hand and 
said — “AVould that with such high-minded sentiments yott 
could become our friend! At any rate, let me assure you'* 
of this — that I will immediately quit your territory; and 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 1, 38. 'Eav uu^ &v Suviufiat ApivTa. 

(iivToi pioi dpxii)v npootatT^], Compare about f iXoTipiiai, Hero- 

ToioOrov -i, (be Comi, fiXoriftla dot. iii. AS. 

WTi, cu xpi; elfiivai, 8 ti icoXe)tigo(u 
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for the future, even should the war continue, I will respect 
both you and all your property, as long as I can turn my 
tam against any other Persians.” 

Here the conversation closed; Pharnabazus mounted 
his horse, and rode away. His son by Parapita, however 
that time still a handsome youth — lingered behind, 
ran up to Agesilaus, and exclaimed — “Agesilaus, I make 
you my guest.” “I accept it with all my neart” — was the 
answer. “Kemember me by this” — rejoined the young 
Persian — putting into the hands of Agesilaus the fine 
javelin which he carried. The latter immediately took off 
the ornamental trappings from the horse of his secretary 
Idseus, and gave them as a return present, upon which the 
young man rode away w'iih them, and rejoined his lather. > 

There is a touching interest and emphasis in this 
Friendship interview as described hy Xenophon, who here 
established breathes into his tame Hellenic chronicle som^ 
aVmIUub thing of the romantic spirit of the Cyropasdia. 
and the son The pledges exchanged between Agesilaus and 
ba*us-"*' Pliarnabazus were not lorgotten by 

oharacter of either. The laiter — being in after-days im- 
Agesilaus. poverished and driven into exile by his brother, 
durirg the absence of Pharnabazus in Egypt — was com- 
pelled to take refuge in Greece; where Agesilaus provided 
him with protection and a home, and even went so far as 
to employ influence in favour of an Athenian youth, to 
whom the son of Pharnabazus wa^* attached. This Athenian 
youth had outgrown the age and size of the boy-runners 
in the Olympic stadium; nevertheless Agesilaus, by stre- 
nuous personal interference, overruled the reluctance of 
the Eleian judges, and prevailed upon them to admit him 
as a competitor with the other boys. 2 The stress laid by 
Xenophon upon this favour illustrates the tone of Grecian 
sentiment, and shows us the variety of objects which per- 
sonal ascendency was used to compass. Disinterested in 
regard to himself, Agesilaus was unscrupulous both in 
promoting the encroachments, and screening the injustices, 
of his friends.® The unfair privilege which be procured 
for this youth, though a small thing in itself, could hardly 
fail to offend a crow'd of spectators familiar with the estab- 

■ Xeot 1, 29-41 ; PluU Snoirjssv, Snux £v Si bvbIvov cYxpi- 

■teli, Agesll. e. 18, 14; Xen. Osiv) sic ordSiov ’OXu(tniq^, 
AgMil. lii. 6. Y19T0C naiSwv. 

■ X«n- H«11en !▼. 1 , 40. navt* ■ FlutAreh, Agesll. c. 6-13. 
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lished conditions of the stadium, and to expose the judges 
to severe censure. 

Quitting the satrapy of Fhamabazus — which was now 
pretty well exhausted, while the armistice con- ^ ^ 
eluded with Tithraustes must have expired — p’romi*ing 
Agesilaus took up his camp near the temple of position 
Artemis, at Astyra in the plain of Thebe (in JJepaJa?* 
the region commonly known as jEolis), near the Sons for 
Gulf of Eleeus. He here employed himself in 
bringing together an increased number of troops fare, of* 
with a view to penetrate farther into the inte- 
rior oi Asia Minor during the summer. Hecent ed with his 
events had greatly increased the belief enter- 
tamed by the Asiatics in his superior strength; 

BO that he received propositions from various districts in 
the interior, inviting his presence, and exiiressing anxiety 
to throw oif the Persian yoke. He sought also to compose 
the dissensions and misrule which had arisen out of the 
Lysandnan Dekarchies in the Greco-Asiatic cities, avoid- 
ing as much as possible sharp inflictions of death or exile. 
How much he achieved in this direction, we cannot tell' — 
nor can it have been possible, indeed, to achieve much, 
without dismissing the Spartan harmosts and lessening the 
political power of his own partisans; neither of which he did. 

His })lans were now all laid for penetrating farther 
than ever into the interior, and for permanent conquest, if 
possible, of the western portion of Persian Asia. What 
he would have permanently accomplished towards this 
scheme, cannot be determined; for his aggressive march 
was suspended by a summons home, the reason of which 
will appear in the next chapter. 

Meanwhile Pharnabazus had been called from his 
satrapy to go and take the command of the 
P ersian fleet in Kilikia and the south of Asia jjjforta and 
Minor, in conjunction with Konon. Since the prooeed- 
revolt of Rhodes from the Lacedeemonians (in jjjgj ^ 
the summer of the preceding year 395 b.c.), that oommand 
active Athenian had achieved nothing. The 
burst of activity, pri duced by the first visit of 
Pharnabazus at the Persian court, had been 
paralysed by the jealousies of the Persian com- Pwiiaa ” 
manders, reluctant to serve under a Greek — by oowt, 

' Xen. Hellen. It. 1, 41; Xen. o. 14, 16; laokvatds, Or.T.(FhiUpp.) 
Ageeil. i. S6.ae ; Plutarcb. AgeaiL a. 10<K 
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peeulation of officers who embezzled the pa^ destined for 
the troops — by mutiny in the fleet from absence of pay— 
and by the many delays arising while the satraps, unwilling 
to spend their own revenues in the war, waited for orders 
and remittances from court. i Hence Konon had been 
unable to make any efficient use of his fleet, during those 
months when the Lacedaemonian fleet was increased to 
nearly double its former number. At length he resolved 
— seemingly at the instigation of his countrymen at home''' 
as well as of Euagoras prince of Salamis in Cyprus, and 
through the encouragement of Ktesias, one of the Grecian 
physicians resident at the Persian court — ongqing himself 
into the interior to communicate personally with Artaxer- 
xes. Landing on the Kilikian coast, he creased by land 
to Thapsacus on the Euphrates (as the Cyreian army had 
marched), from whence he sailed down the river in a boat 
to Babylon. It appears that he did not see Artaxerxes, 
from repugnance to that ceremony of prostration which 
was required from all who approached the royal person. 
But his messages, transmitted through Ktesias and others 
— with his confident engagement to put dowm the maritime 
empire of Sparta and counteract the projects of Agesilaus, 
if the Persian forces and money were put into efficient 
action — produced a powerful effect on the mind of the 
monarch; who doubtless was not merely alarmed at the 
formidable position of Agesilaus in Asia Minor, but also 
hated the Lacedaemonians as main agents in the aggressive 
enterprise of Cyrus, Artaxerxes not only approved his 
views, but made to him a large grant of money, and trans- 
mitted peremptory orders to the coast that his officers 
should be active in prosecuting the maritime war. 

■ Compare Diodor. xv. 41 ad fin , lainpfis, an eminent cltieen and 
and Thucyd. viii. 46. tTicrarcIi of Athena, roust have been 

* laokratda (Or. viii. de Pace, a. one of the companions of Eonon 
82) alludes to "many ombaseies’' as in this mission. He is mentioned 
having been sent by Athens to in an oration of Lysias as having 
the king of Persia, to protest received from the Great King a 
against the Lacednmonlan dnmi- present of a golden drinking-bowl 
nlon. But this mission of Konon or 91 ^X 7 ) ; and 1 do not know on 
it the only one which we can what other occasion ho can have 
verify, prior to the battle of received it, except in this embassy 
Knidut. (Lysias, Or. xix. De Bonis Arlstoph. 

Probably Demos the son of Fyri- s. ST't 
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What was of still greater moment, Konon was per- 
mitted to name any Persian whom he chose, ph»rna- 
as admiral jointly with himself. It was by his ba^ns Vi 
choice that Pharnabazus was called from his 
satrapy, and ordered to act jointly as commander 5 
of the fleet. This satrap, the bravest and most 
straightforward among all the Persian grandees, and just 
now smarting with resentment at the devastation of* his 
satrapy* by Agesilaus, cooperated heartily with Konon. 
A powerful fleet, partly Phoenician, partly Athenian or 
(rrecian, was soon equipped, superior in number even to 
the newly-organized Lacedaemonian fleet under Peisander.* 
Euagoras, prince of Salamis in Cyprus, 3 not only provided 
many triremes, but served himself personally on board. 

It was about the monlh of July, .'194 b.c., that Pharna- 
bazus and Konon brought their united fleet to the south- 
western corner of Asia Minor; first probably to the friendly 
island ofKhodes, next off Loryinu* and the mountain called 


* Xen. Hellen. Iv. 8, 6. 

® Tho tneanures of K«)non and 
ttio tranBactiniit procedinpf the 
battle of Knidua, are very iinpcr- 
foctly known to us, but wo may 
RRther them generally from Dio- 
dorus, xiv. 81; Juatin, vi. 8, 4; 
CorneliUB NopoB, Vit. Cnnon. c. 2, 

i Ktesles Fragment, c. 62, 6.1, ed. 
llahr. 

IbokratfiB (Oral. Iv. (Panegyr.) n. 
166 compare Orat ix. (Kungor.) 
"■ 77) Bpeuka loosely aa to the du- 
ration of time that the Persian 
llect remained blocked up by tho 
baceda-monianB before Konon ob- 
tained his final and vigorous orders 
from Artaxerxds, unless we are to 
understand his three years as re- 
ferring to the first news of outfit 
of ships of warln Phosnicia, brought 
to Sparta by H^rodas/as Schneider 
understands them ; and even then 
the statement that the Persian fleet 
■ omained RoXiopxooiAsvov for all 
this time would bo much exagge- 
rated. Allowing for exaggeration, 
bowerer, IsokratSs oolnoidet gene- 
rally With the authorities above 
noticed. 


It w’ould appear that Ktesias 
the physician obtained about this 
time permission to quit the court 
of Persia, and come back to 
Oreoco, Perhaps ho may have been 
induced dike Demokfid^s of Kroton 
120 years before) to promote the 
views of Konon in order to get 
for himself this permission. 

In the meagre abstract of Ktesias 
given by Photius (c. 08) mention 
Js made of some Lacedo-monian 
envoys who were now going up 
to the Persian court, and were 
watched or detained on the way. 
This mission can hardlyhave tukon 
place before the battle of KniduB,< 
for then Agesilaue was in the full 
tide of success, and contemplating 
the largest plans of aggression 
against Persia. It must have taken 
place, 1 presume, after the battle. 

* Isokrates, Or. ix. (Enagorae) e. 
67. EOayopou sGtov xb xapa- 
axAvxoc, xa\ Sueifitmc rqv 
xXsloTTfv xapaexsudoavTOc. Compare 
1 . 83 of the same oration. Compare' 
Pausanlae, 1. 8, 1. 

* Diodor. xlV. 88. 8t4Tpi?ev «tpl 
Auipufia XspeoTQoou. 
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Dorion on the peninsula of Knidus.^ Peisander, with the 
fleet of Sparta and her allies, sailed out from 
of Ki^dus to meet them, and both parties prepared 
Knidna— for a battle. The numbers of the Lacedeemo- 
d^St^of are reported by Diodorus at eighty-five 

tha Laoe- triremes; those of Konoii and Pharnabazus at 
above ninety. But Xenophon, without par- 
death of ticularising the number on either side, seems 
^e”admirai intimate the disparity as far greater; stating 
ea m ra . entire fleet of Poisander was consider- 

ably inferior even to the Grecian division under Konoii, 
without reckoning the Phoeiiicinn ships under Pharna- 
bazus.^ In spite of such inleriority, Peisander did not 
shrink from the encounter. Though a young man without 
military skill, he possessed a full measure of Spartan 
courage and pride: moreover — since the Spartan maritime 
empire was only maintained hy the assumed superiority of 
his fleet — had he confessed himself too weak to fight, his 
enemies would have gone uiiop])osed round the islands to 
excite revolt. Accordingly he sailed forth from the harbour 
ofKnidus. But when the two fleets were ranged op- 
posite to each other, and the battle was about to commence 
— so manifest and alarming was the superiority of the 
Athenians and Persians, that his Asiatic allies on the left 
division, noway hearty in the cause, fled almost without 
striking a blow. Under such discouraging circumstances, 
he nevertheless led his fleet into action with the greatest 
valour. But his trireme w'as overwhelmed by numbers, 
broken in various places by the beaks of the enemy’s ships, 
and forced back upon the land, together with a large por- 
tion of his fleet. Many of the crews jumped out and got 
to land, abandoning their triremes to the conquerors. 
.Peisander too might have escaped in the same way; but 
disdaining either to survive his defeat or to quit his ship. 

It U hardlj necessary to remark, • Xon. Hellen. Iv. 3, 12. OapMi- 
that the word Cheraoneaut here vauap^^v fivxa, ral^ ^ot- 

(and in zlv. 69) does not mean viooaic stvni. Kovtuva to 'EXXt]- 
tbe peninsula of Thrace commonly vmov {^ovTa, TstdxOai EfiRpoo8tv 
known by that name, forming the qutou. ’AvTiR«p«Ta^a(jLevou xou 
Bnropean elde of the Hellespont Ilsiedvdpou, xal icoXu d Xatxd viov 
.but the peninsul* on which aux^xCov v s u> v y avs i omv xu»x 
Xnldns is situated. a6xo0 xou fisxd K6vu>yo; *£X- 

' Fausan. vi. 8, 6. icspl KvlSox Xijyixoa, Ac. 

Esi Spec x6 Awpiov ivopba^opiivov. 
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fell gallantly fighting aboard. The victory of Konon and 
Fharnabazus was complete. More than half of the Spartan 
Bhips was either captured or destroyed, though the neigh- 
bourhood of the land enabled a large proportion of the 
crews to escape to Knidus, so that no great number of 
prisoners were taken. i Among the allies of Sparta, the 
chief loss of course fell upon those who were most attached 
to her cause; the disaffected or lukewarm were those who 
escaped by flight at the beginning. 

Such was the memorable triumph of Konon at Knidus; 
the reversal of that ofLysander at iEgospotami b.c. s 94. 
eleven years before. Its important effects will A.uguBt i-s. 
be recounted in the coming chapter. 

• Xpti Hellen. iv. 3, 10-14, Diodor. riv. 63; CoruuliuB NepOB, 
Couou, 0 . 4 , Juatin, vl. 3 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

FROM THE BATTLE OF KNIDUS TO THE REBUILDING 
OF THE LONG WALLS OF ATHENS. 

Having in my last cliapter carried the series of Asiatic 
War In events down to the battle of Knidus, in tlie 

Greece? beginning of August, b.c. .‘194, at which period 

agafnit war was already raging on the other side of the 
called The -®gcan, ill Greece Proper — 1 now trfle up the 
rorinthian thread of events from a period somewhat earlier, 
to show how' this last-mentioned war, commonly 
called the Corinthian War, began. 

At the accession of Agesilaus to the throne, in .'198 b.c., 
Eolations the power of Sparta throughout all Greece from 
with^’tho* Laconia to Thessaly, was greater than it had 
reigh-*° ever been, and greater than any Grecian state 
Btates^and eiijoyod before. The burden of the 

wfthVto? long war against Athens she had borne in far 
after i^ss proportion than her allies; its fruits she 
sion^of*" had reaped exclusively for herself. There pre- 
Agesiiaus. vailed consequently among her allies a general 
among* the discontent, which Th( bes as well as Corinth 
allies. manifested by refusing to take part in the recent 
expeditions; either of Pausanias against Thrasyhulus and 
the Athenian exiles in Peiraeus — or of Agis against the 
Eleians — or of Agesilaus against the Persians in Asia 
Minor. The Eleians wrere completely humbled by the in- 
vasions of Agis. All the other cities in Peloponnesus, 
from apprehension, from ancient habit, and from being 
governed by oligarchies who leaned on Sparta for support, 
were obedient to her authority — with the single exception 
of Argos, which remained, as before, neutral and quiet, 
though in sentiment unfriendly. Athens was a simple 
unit in the catalogue of Spartan allies, furnishing her con- 
tingent, like the rest, to be commanded by the xenagus — 
or officer sent from Sparta for the special purpose of com- 
nuinding such foreign contingents*. 

In the northern regions of Greece, the advance of 
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Spartan power ie yet more remarkable. Looking back to 
the year 4 1 9 b.c. (about two yearn after the peace of JN ikias), 
Sparta had been so unable to protect her colony of Hera- 
kleia, in Trachis on the Maliac Gulf, near the Qreat 
strait of Thermopylee, that the Boeotians were 
obliged to send a garrison thither, in order to it^ttchiag 
prevent it from falling into the hands of Athens. 

They even went so far as to dismiss the Lace- Greece- 
daemonian harmost.^ In the winter of 409-40S "tate of 
B.C., another disaster had happened atHerakleia, 
in which the Lacedaemonian harmost was slain. ^ But about 
399 B.c., we find Sparta exercising an energetic ascendency 
at Berakleia, and even making that place a central post 
for keeping down the people in the neighbourhood of 
Mount (Eta and a portion of Thessaly. Herippidas the 
Lacedsemonian was sent thither to repress some factious 
movements, with a force sufficient to enable him to overawe 
the public assembly, to seize the obnoxious party in the 
place, and to put them to death, 500 in number, outside of 
the gates. 3 Carrying his arms farther against the (Etseans 
and Trachinians m the neighbourhood, who had been long 
at variance wdth the Laconian colonists at Herakleia, he 
expelled them from their abodes, and forced them to 
migrate with their wdves and children into Thessaly,* 
Hence the Lacedaemonians were enabled to extend their 
influence into parts of Thessaly, and to place a harmost 
with a garrison in Pharsalus, resting upon Herakleia as a 
basis — which thus became a position of extraordinary im- 
portance for their dominion over the northern regions. 

With the real power of Sparta thus greatly augmented 
on land, in addition to her vast empire at sea, Growing 
bringing its ample influx of tribute — and among duposition 
cities who had not merely long recognised her JS hostility 
as leader, but had never recognised any one against 
else — it required an unusual stimulus to raise whe?*sha 
any formidable hostile combination against her, becomes 
notwithstanding a large spread of disaffection 
and antipathy. The stimulus came from Persia, against 
from whose treasures the means had been before 

' Thuoyd. v. 62. 61. too? Tp«jrivlow« ^psojovT^c i* 

* Xen. Hellen. 1. S, 16. TU>y naTpiOuiv 6n6 Axxtouijio^icu^s 

' Diodor. xIt. 88 ; Folyan. il. 21. do. 

* Diodorus, tft sup,: compare xIt. 
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tenished to Sparta herself for subduing Athens. The 
news that a formidable navy was fitting out in Phcenicia, 
which had prompted the expedition of Agesilaus in the 
spring of 396 b.c., was doubtless circulated and heard with 
satisfaction among the Grecian cities unfriendly to Sparta; 
and the refusal of Thebes, Corinth, and Athens to take 
service under that prince — aggravated in the case of the 
Thebans by a positive offence given to him on the occasion 
of his sacrifice at Aulis — was enough to warn Sparta of 
the dangerous sentiments and tendencies by which she was 
surrounded near home. 

It was upon these tendencies that the positive instiga* 


B 0 S96 tions and promises of Persia were brought to 
The ee^p in the course of the following^ear; and 

Tithr»a8t*H not merely promises, but pecuniary supplies, 
envoy *with news of revived naval warfare threatening 

money Into the insular dominion of Sparta. Tithraustes, 
li’^hTup^^ the new satrap who had put to death and 
war aKahiBi succceded Tibsupherues, had no sooner con- 
BucceJrat* c^^ded the armistice mentioned above, and pre- 
Thebe*, vailed upon Aj^siluus to remove his army into 
and Ar*oi satrapy of Phaniiibazus, than he employed 
active measures for kindling w'ar against Sparta 
in Greece, in order to create a necessity for the recall of 
Agesilaus out of Asia. He sent a ilhodian named Timo- 
krates into Greece, as envoy to the cities most unfriendly 
to the Lacedmmonians, wdth a sum of fifty talents;* direct* 
ing him to employ this money in gaining over the leading 
men in these cities, and to exchange solemn oaths of alliance 
and aid with Persia, for common hostility against Sparta. 
The island of lihodes, having just revolted from the Spar- 
tan dominion, had admitted Konon with the Persian fleet 


' Zen. Hollen ill. 6, 1. Fliftrei 
TipioxpdTif]v ‘P6fiiov i« -c^v 'LXXdfia 
iobc xp'jolov ec i:b /TT jXO 'TS <tdXavTa 
ap]fupiou, xai xtXeuttic&tpdadat, niaxa 
id pLBjtera Xapi^dvoxTa, fii86vai xoi« 
icpoeoxTjxdaiv iv xalc icdXtaiv, e<p’ 
(p xe «6Xc|iov d^oiotiv icp6c Aaxe« 
Sai|ioviou<. 

Tlmokratdi is ordered to give 
the money; yet* not abiolntely, 
but only on a oertain condition, 
In oaee be should tind that eutft 
pondltion could be realleed: that 


is, if by giving It he oould procure 
from various leading Q-reeke euifl* 
cient asenranoee and guaranteee 
that they would raise war againet 
Sparta. Ai this was a matter more 
or less doubtful, Timokratde le 
ordered to fry fo give the money 
for ihio purpon. Though the oon- 
■truotion of ittipisQai oouplee it 
with 8iB6vai, the lenee of the word 
more properly belong! to dBolmtx 
— whtoh deeignetee the purpoee to 
Ite accumpliehed. 
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(as I have mentioned in the last chapter), bo that probably 
the Rhodian envoy was on a mission to Tithraustes on 
behalf of his countrymen. He was an appropriate envoy 
on this occasion, as having an animated interest in raising 
up new enemies to Sparta, and as being hearty in stirring 
up among the Thebans and Corinthians the same spirit 
which had led to the revolt of Rhodes. The effect which 
that revolt produced in alarming and exasperating the 
Spartans, has been already noticed; and we may fairly 
presume that its effect on the other side, in encouraging 
their Grecian enemies, was considerable. Timokrates 
visited Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, distributing his funds. 
He concluded engagements, on behalf of the satrap, with 
various leading men in each, putting them into communi- 
cation with each other: Ismenias, Androkleidas, and others 
in Thebes — Timolaus and Polyanthes at Corinth — Kylon 
and others at Argos. It appears that he did not visit 
Athens; at least Xenophon expressly says that none of his 
money went there. The working of this mission — coupled, 
w'e must recollect, yr'ith the renewed naval warfare on the 
coast of Asia, and the promise of a Persian fleet against 
that of Sparta — was soon felt in the more pronounced 
manifestation of aiiti-Lacoiiian sentiments in these various 
cities, and in the commencement of attempts to establish 
alliance between them.» 

With that Laconian bias which pervades his Hellenica, 
Xenophon represents the coining war against PorBian 
Sparta as if it had been brought about mainly by money did 
these bribes from Persia to the leading men in hostility** 
these various cities. I have stated on more than against 
one occasion, that the average public morality 
of Grecian individual politicians, in Sparta, brought out 
Athens, and other cities, w^as not such as to 
exclude personal corruption; that it required a existing, 
morality higher than the average, when such conSan^sen- 
temptation was resisted — and a morality con- timent of 
siderably higher than the average, if it were ^tenophon. 
systematically resisted, and for a long life, as by Feriklds 
wd Nikias. There would be nothing therefore sarprising, 
if Ismenias and the rest had received bribes under the 
circumstances here mentioned. But it appears highly 
improbable that the money given by Timokrates could have- 

t Xen. Hellan. ill. 5, S; PauMii.lii. •, 4; Platareh, Artaxania, «iMb 
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bean a bribe; that u, ffiven privately and for the separate 
ose of these leaders. It was furnished for the promotion 
of a certain public object, which could not be accomplished 
without heavy disbursements; it was analogous to that^ 
sum of thirty talents which (as Xenophon himself tells uS) 
Tithraustes had just given to Agesilaus, as an inducement 
to carry away his army into the satrapy of Fharnabazus 
(not as a present for the private purse of the Spartan king, 
but as a contribution to the wants of the army *), or to that 
which the satrap Tiribazus gave to Antal ki das afterwards,* 
also for public objects. Xenophon affirms, that Ismenias 
and the rest, having received these presents frpm Tinio- 
krates, accused the Lacedaemonians, and rendered them 
odious — each in his respective city.** But it is q^rtain, from 
his own showing, that the liatred towards them existed in 
these cities, before tlie arrival of Timokivites. In Argos, 
such hatred was of old standing; in Corinth and Thebes, 
though kindled only since the close of the war, it was not 
the less pronounced. Moreover Xenophon himself informs 
us, that the Athenians, though they received none of the 
money,^ were quite as ready for war as the other cities. 
If we therefore admit his statement as a matter of fact, 
that Timokrat^s gave private presents to various leading 

S oliticians, which is by no means improbable — we must 
issent from the explanatory use which he makes of this 
fact, by setting it out prominently as the cause of the war. 
What these leading men would find it difficult to raise, was, 
not hatred of Sparta, but confidence and courage to brave 
the power of Sparta. And for this purpose the mission 
of Timokrates would be a valuable aid, by conveying 
assurances of Persian cooperation and support against 
Sparta. He must have been produced publicly either be- 
fore the people, the Senate, or at least the great body of 
the anti-Laconian party in each city. And the money 
which he brought with him, though a portion of it may 

* Xen. Hellen. ill. 4, 26. * Xenophon, ut aup. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, lO. PauHnniae (ill. 9, 4) names eome 

* Xen. Hellen. ili. 6. 2. Oi fiiv Athenians as having received part 
6^ TO money. So Plutarch, also, 

olKtle; e6Xsic 6i4paXXov xoiis Aoxs- In general terms (Ageall. c. 16). 
SaifMvlouc iitsl H TaOtac sc fite&c Diodorns mentions nothing re* 
aATtbv Kforuxatot, cuvlotasav sal speoting either the mission or the 
T&c {itTloTac itdXiiQ npc( &XXigXa«. presents of Timokratfis. 
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have gone in private preeants, would eerve to this party as 
the best warrant for the sincerjlty of the satrap. 

Whatever negotiations may have been in progress be- 
tween the cities visited by Timokrates, no union war 
had been brought about between them when between 
tlie war, kindled by an accident, broke out as a xhebee-”* 
“Boeotian War,”* between Thebes and Sparta tbe Bobo- 
eeparately. Between the Opuntian Lokrians 
riTid the l^hokians, north of Boeotia, there was a strip of 
disputed borderland; respecting which the Phokians, im- 
puting wrongful encroachment to the Lokrians, invaded 
their territory. The Lokrians, allied with Thebes, entreated 
her protection; upon which a body of Boeotians invaded 
I’hokis; while the Phokians on their side threw themselves 
upon Lacedaemon, invoking her aid against Thebes. 2 “The 
Lacedaemonians (says Xenophon) were delighted to get a 
jireteiice for making war against the Thebans — having 
been long angry with them on several different grounds. 
They thought that the present was an excellent time for 
marching against them, and putting down their insolence; 
since Agesilaus was in full success in Asia, and there was 
no other war to embarrass them in Greece.”® The various 


* n6)st|i.oc BoiuiTixo^ <,DiodoT XIV. 

81). 

* Xenophon (Hcllen. il!. 6, S) 
says— and Pauganias dil. 9, 4) 
follows him— that the Theban lead. 
' rsi wiahing to bring about a war 
with Sparta, and knowing that 
Sparta would not begin it, puz- 
poeely Incited the Lokrians to on- 
rroaoh upon this disputed border, 
In order that the Phokians 
might resent it, and that thus a 
war might be lighted up. I have 
little hesitation in rejecting this 
version, which I conceive to have 
arisen from Xenophon's philo>La> 
(Ionian and mlso-Theban tend- 
oncy, and In believing that the 
fight between the Lokrians and 
Phokians, as well as that between 
the Phokians and Thebans, arose 
without any design on the part of 
the latter to provoke BparMi. So 
Biodoras recounts it, in reference 

VOKm, uc . 


to the war between the Phokians 
and the Thebans; for about the 
Lokrians bo says nothing fxiv. 61). 

The subsequent events, as re- 
counted by Xenophon himself, 
show that the Spartans were not 
only ready in point of force, but 
eager in regard to will, to go to 
war with the Thebans; while the 
latter were not at all ready to go 
to war with Sparta. They had not 
a single ally ; for their application 
to Athens, In itself doubtful, was 
not made until after Sparta had 
declared war againet them. 

• Xen. Hellen. lii. 6, 6. Oi 
TO( AaxtSvi|idvioi a9|i.tvOiiXapov 
xpiifootv oTpatsustv ixt toi)< 

6i)|ialooCf nd Vat d pytCdfssvo.s 
aOroi;, tqc ts tcD 

"AitdXXiovoc dv AcxlXtl^, Mt 

TOO dxi Tov Ilsipaid 
inoXou9^oai‘ ^’riwvco 8' ufttobc, nni, 
KcpivBiouc xtleai oenp«Ts6j|'tlN* 

t 
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gmmds on which the Lacedemonians rested their dis* 
pleasure against Thebes, begin from a time immediately 
snoceeding the close of the war against Athens, and the 
sentiment was now both established and vehement. It 
was they who now began the Boeotian war; not the The- 
bans, nor the bribes brought by Timokrates. 

The energetic and ambitious Lysander, who had before 
Aotiro o e **^‘*^*^^®^ expedition of Agesilaus across 
ration of^' the ^geaii, and who had long hated the The- 
Sparu “bans — was among the foremost advisers of the 
Beotia— expedition now decreed by the Ephors against 
■eut*to*act* Thebes, ^ as well as the chief commander ap- 
froni pointed to carry it into execution. He was 

the'north” dispatched with a small force to act au the north 
war£^' ‘ of Bosotia. He was directed to start from 


o^nduotl* Herakleia, the centre of Lacedmmonian in- 
An\rmy fluence in those regions — to muster the Hera- 
from P«- kleots, together with the various dependent 
oponnaivi. populations in the neighbourhood of CEta, 
GSteans, Malians, Ai^nianes, &c. — to march towards Boeotia, 
taking up the Phokians in his way — and to attack Haliar- 
tus. Under the walls of this town King Pausanias engaged 
to meet him on a given day, with the native Lacedsemoman 


force and the Peloponnesian allies. For this purpose, 
having obtained favourable^ border sacrifices, he marched 
forth to Tegea, and there employed himself in collecting 
the allied contingents from Poloponnesus. ^ But the allies 
generally were tardy and reluctant in the cause; while 
the Corinthians withheld all concurrence and support, ^ — 
though neither did they make any manifestation m favour 


of Thebes. 


’AvtfitfLvi^axovTo u>c OuovT* iv 

AAXiSi -tbv 'ATV^iXaov cux aTuiv, xal 
ti TiOupiva Upa wc inb tou 

9u})fcOu‘ xal 8ti ou 5 ' Ttjv 'Aola^ 
«U'<BaTpdiTtuov ’AytjoiXdcp. 'EXo^i- 
CovTo be xal xaXbv &lvai tou i^dTciv 
OTpatidv kit' aiiTouCt xal nauaai t^c 
ic auToOc SppBiuc’ xd ti 7 dp kv t^ 
'Aal^ xaXuiQ a(pioiv xpatou^troc 

'AT'vi^tXdou, xal k-i *£XXd8i ouSiva 
AXXov n6Xe(L0v ep.xo6u>v oflai^ sivai. 
Oompare ▼11. 1, '34. 

The deierlptlon here gWen bj 
XeoopbOD himself— of the pftt 


dealing and established sentiment 
between Sparta and Thebes— •refutee 
hie allegation, that it was the bri- 
bes brought by Timokratbe to the 
leading Thebane which first blew 
up the hatred against Sparta; and 
shows farther, that Sparta did not 
need any circuitous manosuTres of 
the Thebans, to furnish her with 
a pretext for going to war. 

■ Plutarch, Lysand. 0 . 26. 

X Xen. Hellen. ili. 6, e, 7. 

* Xep. Hellen. ill. fi, S3. 

THe oonduat of the Oorinthiony 
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Finding themselTeB thus exposed to a formidable 
attack on two sides, from Sparta at the height 
of her power, and from a Spartan officer of Thebans 
known ability — being moreover at the same 
time without a single ally — the Thebans resolved *** 

to entreat succour from Athens. A Theban 
embassy to Athens for any purpose, and es- the altered 
pecially for this purpose, w'as itself among the """q 
strongest marks of the revolution which had “ 
taken pjace in Grecian politics. The antipathy between 
the two cities had been so long and virulent, that the 
Thebans, at the close of the war, had endeavoured to in- 
duce Sparta to root out the Athenian population. Their 
conduct subsequently had been favourable and syixmathi- 
siiig to wards Thrasybulus in his struggle against the Thirty, 
and that leader had testified his gratitude by dedicating 
statues in the Theban Herakleion. > But it was by no 
means clear that Athens would feel herself called upon, 
either by policy or by sentiment, to assist them in the 
present emergency; at a moment wdien she had no Long 
Walls, no fortifications at Pcirseus, no ships, nor any pro- 
t ection against the Spartan maritime power. 

It was not until Pausanias and Lysauder were both 
actually engaged in mustering their forces, that g 
tile Thebans sent to address the Athenian thB Tiieban 
assembly. The speech of the Theban envoy 
sets forth strikingly the case against Sparta as 
it then stood. Ilisclaiming all concurrence with that 
former Theban deputy, w'ho, without any instructions, had 
taken on himself to propose, in the Spartan assembler of 
allies, extreme severity towards the conquered Athenians 
— he reminded the Athenians that Thebes had by unanim- 
ous voice declined obeying the summons of the l^artans, 
to aid in the march against Thrasybulus and the Peirseus; 
and that this was the first cause of the anger of the Spar* 
tans against her. On that ground then, he appealed to the 
gratitude of democratical Athens against the Lacedsemo- 
iiians. But he likewise invoked against them, with yet 
greater confidence, the aid of oligarchical Athens — or of 
those who at that time had stood opposed to Thrasybulus 
and the Feiresus; for it was Sparta who, after having firet 

bare oontributaa again to rafote the effect of the bxlbea of Tiino- 
tbe aeaertioB of Xenophon about kretSs. > Peneanioe. is. II, 4« 

.12 
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Mfe op the olimrohy at Athens, had afterwards refused to 
^enutain it, left its partisans to the generosity of their 
democratical opponents, by whom alone they were saved 
harmless J Of course Athens was eager, if possible (so he 
-presumed), to regain her lost empire; and in this enterprise 
be tendered the cordial aid of Thebes as an ally. He 
pointed out that it was by no means an impracticable 
enterprise; looking to the universal hatred which Sparta 
had now drawn upon herself, not less on the part of ancient 
allies than of prior enemies. The Athenians knew by ex- 
perience that Thebes could be formidable as a foe: she 
would now show that she could be yet more effective as a 
friend, if the Athenians would interfere to rescue her. 
Moreover, she was now about to fight, not for^yracusans 
or Asiatics, but for her own preservation and dignity. 
“We hesitate not to affirm, men of Athens (concluded the 
Theban speaker), that what w'e are now invoking at your 
hands is a greater benefit to you than it is to ourselves.” 2 
Eight years had now elapsed since the archonship of 
, j Eukleides and the renovation of the democracy 
feeiing^t after the crushing visitation of the Thirty. Yet 
ft ***^*’^ important and well-turned 

** " allusion of the Theban speaker to the oligarch- 
ftfte/the portion of the assembly, that the two parties 

expuUion Btill stood in a certain measure distinguished. 
Thirt* Enfeebled as Athens had been left by the war, 

^ she had never siin:e been called upon to take 

anv decisive and emphatic vote on a question of foreign 
policy; and much now turned upon the temper of the oli- 
garchical minority, which might w'ell be conceived likely to 
play a party -game and speculate upon Spartan countenance. 
But the comprehensive amnesty decreed on the reestablish- 
nient of the democratical constitution — and the wise and 
generous forbearance with which it had been carried out, 
in spite of the most torturing recollections — were now 
found to have produced their fruits. Majority and mino- 
rity — democrats and oligarchs — were seen confounded in 


» Xna. Hellen. Hi. 6, 9. 


(iSvoi icoXX^ 8uvdi(i.ct, u>c &|ilv 


floX6 F Iti (jiaXXov d^ioupev, Zooi napaSooav OfAdc tip icXiqQii' 

tv ycpo6u(Lu)c ini &9'X% xb piv in ixtlvoic tivat, dno< 

Aaxt9atfioviou<; (ivat. 'Excivoi XwXaTi, 6 8i obioal &p,d< 

yap, xaTKa-nqvavTtc Oixac ic iXiTsp- Isiuae. 

Ml -ic ix^pav Tip * BAn, Htllan. ill. fl. 0, IQ. 
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one unanimouB and hearty vote to lendassietance to Thebee, 
in spite of all risk from hostility with Sparta. We cannot 
indeed doubt that this vote was considerably influenced 
also by the revolt of Rhodes, by the re-appearance of Ko- 
non with a fleet in the Asiatic seas, and by private commu- 
nications from that commander intimating his hope of 
acting triumphantly agaiust the maritime empire of Sparta, 
through enlarged aid from Persia. The vote had thus a 
double meaning. It proclaimed not merely the restored 
harmony between democrats and oligarchs at Athens, but 
also their common resolution to break the chain by which 
they were held as mere satellites and units in the regiment 
of Spartan allies, and to work out anew the old traditions 
of Athens as a self-acting and primary power, at least — if 
not once again an imperial power. The vote proclaimed 
a renovated life in Athens. Its boldness, under the existing 
\\ealaiess of the city, is extolled two generations afterwards 
by Demosthenes. I * 

After having hoard the Theban orator (we are told 
even by the philo-Laconian Xenophon-), “very unanimous 
many Athenian citizens rose and spoke in support vote of the 
of his prayer, and the whole assembly with one 
accord voted to grant it.” Thrasybulus proposed Thebee 
the resolution, and communicated it to tlie Theban 
envoys. He told them that Athens knew well 
the risk which she was incurring while Peirasus was unde- 
fended; hut that nevertheless she was prepared to show her 
gratitude by giving more in requital than she had received; 
lor she w'as prepared to give the Thebans positive aid, in 
case they were attacked — while the Thebans had done no- 
thing more for her than to refuse to join in an aggressive 
march against her.& 

Without such assurance of succour from Athens, it is 
highly probable that the Thebans might have been afraid 
to face, single-handed, Lysander and the full force of Sparta. 

' Demosthon. de CoroniL, c. 2P. Athenians sent envoys to tke 
p. 268; also Philipp, 1. c. 7. p. 44. Spartans to entreat them not to 
Compare also Lysias, Orat. xvl. aot aggressively againat ThabM, 
(pro Mantitheo, s. 16). but to. submit their oonplfelat to 

* Xen. HeUen, ill. 6, IB. Tu)v 6’ equitable odjuitmeot. Tbto MiM 
'A07)vet(uv itafiroXXal fisv EuvTjYopsuoy, to me improbablo. X>|oaonlo-(idir. 
nd.Tcc 8’'s'.{«T)<picavto poijfisu a6-coi«. 8l) briefly states the geneval fleet 

* Xen. Hcllen. of tup. In conformity vUh. Xenophop. ' 

Pauaanlas_ (iji. 0, C) sayf that tbe 
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But tliev now prepared for a etrenuous defence. The first 
approach of Lysauder with his army of Herakleots, Phokiane, 
8t«t» of the others, from the north, was truly menacing; 

Baotian the more so, as Orchomeniis, the second city next 
-Orohome^^ to Thebcs in the Besotian confederacy, broke off 
nu/revoiu its allegiance and joined him. The supremacy 
and joins of Thebes ovcr the cities composing the Boeotian 
who*" confederacy appears to have been often harsh 
Ba^uwlth oppressive, though probably not equally 
bis armj oppressive towards all, and certainly not equally 

Hanartu?* PlatBca, on the extreme south 

a ar as. intolerable, and 

the unhappy fate of that little town has saddened many 
pages of my preceding volumes. To OrchomeSms, on the 
extreme nortn, it was also unpalatable — partly because that 
town stood next in power and importance to Thebes — 
partly because it had an imposing legendary antiquity, and 
chKmed to have been once the ascendent city receiving 
tribute from Thebes. The Orchomeiiians now joined Ly- 
Sander, threw open to him the way into Boeotia, and con- 
ducted him with his army, after first ravaging the fields of 
Lebadeia, into the district belonging to Haliartus. i 

Before Lysander quitted Sparta, the ])lan of operations 
Lytanderii concerted between him and Pausanias, was that 
Md^sUin should meet on a given day in the territory 

before* of Haliartus. And in execution of this plan 
Heiiartus. Pausanias had already advanced with his Pelo- 
ponnesian army as far as Plataea in Bceotia. Whether the 
day fixed between them had yet arrived, when Lysander 
reached Haliartus, we cannot determine with certainty. In 
the imperfection of the Grreciau calendar, a mistake on this 
point would be very conceivable — as had happened between 
the Athenian generals Hippokrates and Demosthenes in 
those measures which preceded the battle of Delium in 
424 b.c. 2 But the engagement must liave been taken by 
both parties, subject to obstructions in the way— since each 
would havb to march through a hostile country to reach the 
place of meeting. The words of Xenophon, however, rather 
indicate that the day fixed had not yet arrived ; nevertheless 
Lywnder resolved at once to act against Haliartus, without 
waiting for Pausanias. There w'ere as yet only a few 

* Xeu. Halleo. 111.6, 17 ; Plataroh, ^ T^tuord. 1v. S6. 9ia> 

0. S8, IHiptlac ttttv i)piip<hv, Ao. 
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Thebans in the rown, and he probably had good reason for 
judging that he would. succeed better by rapid measures, 
before any more Thebans could .arrive, than by delaying 
until the other Spartan army should join him ; not to mention 
anxiety that the conquest should belong to himself exclu- 
sively, and confidence arising from his previous success at 
OrchomenuB. Accordingly he addressed an invitation to 
the Haliartians to follow the example of the Orchomenians, 
to revolt from Thebes, and to stand upon their autonomy 
under Lacedeemonian protection. Perhaps there may have 
been a party in the town disposed to comph\ But the 
majority, encouraged too by the Thebans w^ithin, refused 
the proposition; upon which Lysander marched up to the 
walls and assaulted the town. Ho was here engaged, close 
by the gates, in examining where he could best effect an 
entrance, when a fresh division of Thebans, apprised of his 
proceedings, was seen approaching from Thebes, at their 
fastest pace — cavalry as well as hoplites. They were prob- 
ably seen from the watch-towers in the city earlier than 
they became visible to the assailants without; so that the 
Haliartians, encouraged by the sight, threw' open their gates, 
and made a sudden sally. Lysander, seemingly taken by 
purnrise, was himself slain among the first, with his prophet 
by his side, by a Haliartian hopTite named Neochorus. His 
troops stood some time, against both the Haliartians from 
the tow'n, and the fresh Thebans who now came up. But 
they were at length driven back w'ith considerable loss, and 
compelled to retreat to rugged and difficult ground at some 
distance in their rear. Here however they made good their 
position, repelling their assailants, with the loss of more 
than 200 hoplites.* 

The success here gained, though highly valuable as an 
encouragement to the Thebans, w'ould have been PauBaniaa 
counterbalanced by the speedy arrival of Pau- 
sanias, had not Lysander himself been among after the 
the slain. But the death of so eminent a man ^*^5? a ^ 
was an irreparable loss to Sparta. His army, » Thraiy-**” 
composed of heterogeneous masses, both collected 
and held together by his personal ascendency, n?an ainy. 
lost confidence and dispersed in the ensuing 
ffight.a WhenPausaniasarrived soon afterwards, thebana. 

* Xan. Ballan. ill. 6, 18, 19, SO; mattara from Xenophon, whoa# 
Plutarch, Lyaand. o. 18, 89; Paua. account bowaTor, though 

d. teema to ma daaarra th* pnfabanaAi 

The two Uat dHTar In Torloua • Xaa. Hallan. 111. SL dciXii* 
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Inl ftniBd BO oecond army to join with him. Yet his own 
'fioooie was more than sufficient to impress terror on the 
^flt%elianB, had not Thraeybulus, faithful to the recent 
promise, arrived with an imposing body of Athenian hopli- 
tesi together with cavalry under Orthobulus' — and imparted 
fresh courage as well as adequate strength to the Ineban 
cause. 

Fausunias had first to consider what steps he would 
PausaniM recover the bodies of the slain — that of 

6|^nat«8 Lysander among them; whether ho would fi^ht 
receiving a battle and thus take his chance of becoming 
the dead master of the field — or send the usual peCition 
Lymider burial-truce, \\ hich always implied confession 

Mdthereet of inferiority. On submitting the poiiiT to a 
forbnnai. council of officers and Spartan elders, their de- 
cision as well as his own was against fighting; not however 
without an indignant protest from some of the Spartan 
elders. He considered that the whole original plan of ope- 
rations was broken up, since not only the great name and 
genius of Lysander had perished, but his whole army had 
spontaneously disbanded; that tlie Peloponnesian allies 
were generally lukewarm and reluctant, not to be counted 
upon for energetic behaviour in case of pressing danger; 
that he had little or no cavalry,^ while the Theban cavalry 
was numerous and excellent; lastly, that the dead body of 
Lysander himself lay so close to the walls of Haliartus, 
^at even if the Lacedsemoniaiis were victorious, they could 
not carry it off without serious loss from the armed defen- 
ders in their towers, » Such were the reasons which deter- 
mined Pausanias and the major part of the council to sefid 
and solicit a truce. But the Thebans refused to grant it 
except on condition that they should immediately evacuate 
Bosotia. Though such a requisition was contrary to the 
received practice of Greece, < which imposed on the victor 

)Lu8ota« tv wxtl Touc tx xai extremely safe and easy ; while 

Touc ftitavTac olxeSt txderouc, that of the hoplitei wai dangeroue 

do. (Lyeiae, Orat. zvi. pro Mantltb. 

< Lyeiae, Or. xvl. (pro Mantltheo) e. 16). 

. e. U, 16. * Xen. Hellen. Hi. 6, S8. Koplv. 

* Aoeordingly we learn from an Biot ixiv aavTanaeiv oox ^oXouBouv 
flomtlon of Lyeiae, that the eervioe auTcIc, ol 84 xapivtec eu tpoBufiiot 
• tha Athenian horeaman in this expaTi^oivTO, dc. 

expedition, who ware oommanded • Bee tba oondnet oftheThebane 
liy Orthobulue, waa Judged tb be on this very point (of giving up 
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the duty of grantinff the burial-truce unconditionally^ 
whenever it was aakedi and inferiority thus publicly con- 
fessed — nevertheless such was the relactant temper of the 
army, that they heard not merely with acquiescence, but 
with joy, ‘ the proposition of departing. The bodies were 
duly buried — tnat of Lysander in the territory of PanopS, 
immediately across the Phokian border, but not far from 
Haliartus. And no sooner were these solemnities com- 
pleted, than the Lacedaemonian army was led back to Pelo- 
ponnesus; their dejection forming a mournful contrast to the 
triumphant insolence of the Thebans, who watched their 
march and restrained them, not without occasional blows, 
from straggling out of the road into the cultivated fields.* 

The death of Lysander produced the most profound sor- 
row and resentment at Sparta. On returning Anger 
thither Pausaiiias found himself the subject of piusanine 
such virulent accusatioii,that he thought it pru- Sparta; 
dent to make his escape, and take sanctuary in the into"voiun- 
temple of Athene Alea, at Tegea. He was im- tary exile; 
peached and put on trial, during his absence, on demne*d "n 
two counts; first, for having been behind the time iiieabienoe. 
covenanted, in meeting Lysander at Haliartus; next, forhav- 
ing submitted to ask a truce from the Thebans, instead of fight- 
ingbattle, for the purpose of obtaining the bodies of the slain. 

As far as there is evidence to form a judgement, it does 
not appear thatPausanias was guilty upon either Condemaa- 
of the two counts. The first is a question of fact ; 
and it seems quite as likely that Lysander was 
before his time, as that Pausanias was behind his dwerred. 
time, in arriving at Haliartus. Besides, Lysander, arriving 
there first, would have been quite safe, had he not resolved 
to attack without delay ; in which the chances of war turned 
out against him, though the resolution in itselfmay have been 
well conceived. Next, as to the truce solicited for buryingtbd 
dead bodies — it does not appear that PaUsanias could with 
any prudence have braved the chances of a battle. The facts 
of the case — even as summed up by Xeni^hon, who al>v[ay6 
' exaggerates everything in favour of the Spartans — lead us 
to this conclusion. A few of the Spartan elders would 
doubtless prefer perishing on the field of battle, to the 

the alein mt the eplicltetion of the tory, Ob. HU. 
eonqnered Athenlane for burial) ■ Xen. Relleo. III. 6, id,' .CN.^ 
aft«v tUa battle of Dalium, end ttie fiep.tvol xt xauTa 
dtaeuasion thenulpoh— in this Hit- * Xon. Kollesi.' SW 
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h^mflialioD of sending the herald to ask for a truoe. But the 
miaiolaaf of fighting a battle under the influence of such a 
point of honour, to the exclusion of a rational estimate of 
tonaequences, will be seen when we come to the battle of 
Leuktoa, where Kleombrotus son of Pausanias was thus 
piqued into an imprudence (at least this is alleged as one 
of the motives) to which his own life and the dominion of 
Sparta became forfeit. * Moreover the army of Pausanias, 
comprising very few Spartans, consisted chiefly of allies 
who had no heart in the cause, and who were glad to be 
required by the Thebans to depart. If he had fought a 
battle and lost it, the detriment to Sparta would have been 
most serious in every way; whereas, if he had gained a 
victory, no result would have followed except the Requisi- 
tion of the bodies for burial; since the execution of the 
original plan had become impracticable through the dis- 
persion of the army of Lysander. 

Though a careful examination of the facts leads us 
(and seems also to have led Xenophon^) to the conclusion 
that Pausanias was innocent, he was nevertheless found 
guilty ill his absence. He was in great part borne down 
by the grief felt at Sparta for the loss of Lysander, with 
whom, he had been before in political rivalry, and for whose 
death he was made responsible. Moreover the old accu- 
sation was now revived against him-* — for which he had 
been tried, and barely acquitted, eight years before — of 
having tolerated the re-establishnient of the Athenian de- 
mocracy at a time when he might have put it down. 
Without doubt this argument told prodigiously against him 
at the present juncture, when the Athenians had justuow, 
for the first time since the surrender of their city, renoun- 
ced their subjection to Sparta and sent an army to assist 
the Thebans in their defence. So violent was the sentiment 
against Pausanias that he was condemned to death in his 

* X«ii. Hellen. vi. 4, 6. But the matter of faot, on which 

* The traveller FausaDiasJuitiflee this Justification reste, ii contra* 
the prudence of his regal namesake dieted by Xenophon, who says that 
In avoiding a battle, by eaying the ^ktheniane had actually Joined 
that the Athenian! were in hie the Thebans, and were in the same 
rear, and the Tbebane in hie front ; ranks — eX96vTcc fufsnapivgCavvo 
and that he was afraid of being (Hellen. iil. 6, S9). 

aeealled on both sid^f at onoe, ' Xen. Hellen. ill. 6, 2B. Ksl 
Ilka Leonidas at Thermopylae, and Ctt rov 8:^p.ov xuiv ’A9i]vaUi>v 
like the troops enolosad in Sphak- ev Tip Iltipatsi av^xs, do. Compare 
torla (Fane. ill. 6, 6). Faasaalas, iii. 6, A 
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absence, and passed the remainder of his life as an exile in 
sanctuary at Tejg^ea. His son Agesipolis was invested with 
the sceptre in his place. 

A brief remark will not be here misplaced. On no 
topic have Grecian historians been more profuse Sparta not 
in their reproaches, than upon the violence and 
injustice of democracy, at Athens and elsewhere, demnhig 
in condemning unsuccessful, but innocent gene- 
rale. Out of the many cases in which this than " 
reproach is advanced, there are very few where- Athena, 
in it has been made good. But even if we grant it to be 
valid against Athens and her democracy, the fate of Pau- 
saiiias will show us that the Ephors and Senate of anti- 
democratical ^arta were capable of the like unjust mis- 
judgement. Hardly a single instance of Athenian con- 
demnation occurs, which we can so clearly prove to be 
undeserved, as this of a Spartan king. 

Turning from the banished king to Lysander — the 
Spartans had indeed valid reasons for deploring character 
the fall of the latter. He had procured for them of Lysander 
their greatest and most decisive victories, and 
the time was coming when they needed his ser- influence, 
vices to procure them more; for he lelt behind 
iiim no man of equal w'arlike resource, cunning, for Greece 
and power of command. But if he possessed 
those abilities which powerfully helped Sparta to triumph 
over her enemies, he at the same time did more than any 
man to bring her empire into dishonour and to render its 
tenure precarious. His decemviral governments or Dek- 
n rcliies, diffused through the subj ect cities, and each sustain- 
ed by a Lacedaemonian harmost and garrison, were aggrava- 
tions of local tyranny such as the Grecian world had never be- 
fore undergone. And though the Spartan authorities pre- 
sently saw that he was abusing the imperial name of the city 
for unmeasured personal aggrandisement of his own, and 
partially withdrew their countenance from his Dek- 
archies — yet the general character of .their empire still 
continued to retain the impress of partisanship and sub- 
jugation which he had originally stamped upon it. Instead 
of that autonomy whidi Sparta had so repeatedly promised, 
it became subjection every way embittered. Such an em« 
pire was pretty sure to be short-lived; but the loss tp 
Sparta herself, when her empire fell away, is not the only 
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fiiaH whieh the historian of Greece has to impute to Ly- 
sander. His far deeper sin consists in his having thrown 
away an opportunity — such as never occurred either before 
or afterwards — for organizing some permanent, honourable| 
self-maintaining, Pan^iellenic combination under the head- 
ship of Sparta. This is (as 1 have before remarked) what 
a man like Kallikratidas would have attempted, if not with 
far-sighted w'isdom, at least w'ith generous sincerity, and 
by an appeal to the best veins of political sentiment in the 
chief city os well as in the subordinates. It is possible that 
with the best intentions even he might have failed; so 
strong was the centrifugal instinct in the Grecian political 
mind. But what we have to reproach in Lysand^ is, that 
he never tried; that he abused the critical moment of cure 
for the purpose of infusing new poison into the system; 
that he not only sacrificed the interests of Greece to the 
narrow gains ol Sparta, hut even the interests of Sparta to 
the still narrower monopoly of dominion in his own hands. 
That his measures worked mischievously not merely for 
Greece, but for Sparta herself, aggravating all her bad ten- 
dencies — has been already remarked in the preceding pages. 

That Lysander, with unbounded opportunities of gain, 


His plaas 
to make 
hiinselt 
king at 
Sparta— 
discourae of 
the sophist 
Kleon. 


both lived and died poor, exhibits the honour- 
able side of his character. Yet his personal 
indifl'erence to monev seems only to have left 
the greater space in liis bosom for that thirst of 
power which made him unscrupulous in satiating 
the rapacity, as w’ell as in upholding the oppres- 
sions, of coadjutors like the Thirty at Athens and the De- 
cemvirs in other cities. In spite of his great success and 
ability in closing the Peloponnesian war, we shall agree 
with Fausanias > that he was more mischievous than profit- 
able even to Sparta, — even if we take no thought of Greece 
generally. "W^at would have’ been the effect produce^} by 
his projects in regard to the regal succession, had he been 
able to bring them to bear, we have no means of measuring. 
We are told that the discourse composed and addressed to 
him by the Halikarnassian rhetor Kleon, was found after 
his death among his papers by Agesilaus ; who first learnt 
from it, with astonishment and alarm, the point to which 
the ambition of Lysander had tended, and was desirous of 
exposing his real character by making the discourse publ^ 

* PauiauiM^r 32, flL ’ 
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— but was deterred by tbe diBstteeive counsel of the Ephor 
Lakratidas. But this story (attested by Ephorus *) looks 
more like an anecdote of the rhetorical schools than like 
a reality. Agesilaus was not the man to set much value 
on sophists or their compositions^ nor is it easy to believe 
that he remained so long ignorant of those projects which 
Lysander had once entertained hut subsequently dropped. 
Moreover the probability is. that Kleon himself would make 
the discourse public as a sample of his own talents, even 
in the lifetime of Lysaiider; not only without shame, but 
us representing the feelings of a considerable section of 
readers throughout the (rrecian world. 

Most important were the consequences which ensued 
from the death of Lysander and the retreat of ^ 895-394. 

Fausanias out of Boeotia. Fresh hope and Bneourago- 
bpirits were infused into all the enemies of ment tothe 
Sparta. An alliance was immediately concluded gpartlf* 
against her by Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and from tte 
Argos. Deputies from these four cities were Lysander— 
appointed to meet at Corinth, and to take active alliance 
measures for inviting the cooperation of fresh 
allies; so that the war which had begun as a Thoten, 
Boeotian war, now acquired the larger denomi- ^ntb” 
nation of a Corinthian war, under which it lasted ArgoB-the 
until the peace of Antalkidas The alliance othera 
was immediately strengthened hy the junction join the 
of the Euboeans — the Akarnanians — the Ozolian *“»*”°®* 
Lokrians — Ambrakia and Leukas (both particularly at- 
tached to Corinth), — and the Chalkidians of Thrace.^ 

We now enter upon the period when, for the first 
time, Thebes begins to step out of the rank of secondary 
powers, and gradually raises herself into a primary and 
ascendent city in Grecian politics. Throughout increased 
the Peloponnesian War, the Thebans had shown *7 Thebei* 
themselves excellent soldiers both on horseback -ebe now 
and on foot, as auxiliaries to Sparta. But now 
the city begins to have a policy of its own, and primary 
individual citizens of ability become conspicuous. 

While waiting for Felopidas and Epaminondas, leskieV^ia- 

with whom we shall presently become acquainted, 

we have at the present moment Ismenias ; a wealthy The- 

^ ' Eptaoras, Fr. 197, ad. Didoi; * DIodor. xiT.Uitti XoikBallvn 
Vlutiinili, LfMDdar, «. 80. |v. 2, 17. 
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baa, s ^mpathiser with Tbrasybulus and the Athenian 
eadlea eight years before, and one of the great organizers 
of the present anti-Spartan movement; a man, too, honoured 
1;^ his political enemies,* when they put him to death 
fourteen years afterwards, with the title -of ‘*a great wicked 
man,” — the same combination of epithets whicn Clarendon 
applies to Oliver Cromwell. 

It was Ismenias, who, at the head of a body of Bcsotians 
Baoeetanii Argeians, undertook an expedition to put 

operation! down the Spartan influence in the regions north 
to thenorth Bosotia. At PharsaluB in Thessaly, the Lace- 
ofBa»otia— dsemoiiians had an harmost and garrison; at 
HerakieU Pherae, Lykophron the despot was tlmir ally: 
from while Larissa, with Medius the despot, was their 

Sparta. principal enemy. By the aid of the Boeotians, 

Medius was now enabled to capture Pharsalus; Larissa, 
with Krannon and Skotusa, was received into the Theban 
alliance, 2 and Ismenias obtained also the more important 
advantage of expelling the Lacedsemonians from Herakleia. 
Some malcontents, left after the violent interference of the 
^artan Herippidas two years before, opened the gates of 
Merakleia by night to the Boeotians and Argeians. The 
Lacedaemonians in the town were put to the sword, but 
the other Peloponnesian colonists w'ore permitted to retire 
in safety; while the old Trachinian inhabitants, whom the 
Lacedaemonians had expelled to make room for their new 
settlers — together with the (Etceuns, whom they had driven 
out of the districts in the neighbourhood — were now called 
back to repossess their original homes. > The loss of 
Herakleia was a serious blow to the Spartans in those 
regions — protecting Euboea in its recent revolt from them, 
and enabling Ismenias to draw into his alliance the neigh- 
bouring Malians, JSnianes, and Athamanes — tribes stretch- 
ing along the valley of the Spercheius westward to the 
vicinity of Pindus. Assembling additional troops from 
these districts (which, only a few months before, had 
supplied an army to Lysander*), Ismenias marched against 

> Xen. Hellen. t. 2, 86. *0 8’ except that Ismenlai wai a wealthy 

(lBmaniae)d7ciXoTclTo |fc8vitp6«icavTa and powerful man (Plato, Menoa, 
TauTa, e6 piivToi iictt94 71 t 6 oO p. 90 B. ; Bepubl. i, p. 886 A.). 
fMYaXoapdYiuuv x* xal xaxoRpdYpiWY * Dlodor. sir. 82; Xen. Hell on. 
•Ivai. It. 8, 8{ Xen. Ageell. ii. 2. 

XtladlAonlt to make out anything * BloAor. sIt, 88-62. 

from the two alluiioni in Plato, * Xeaopb. Hellen. iii« 0, IL 
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the FhokianB, among whom the Spartan Lakiathen^B had 
been left as harmost in command. After a severe battle, 
this officer with his Fhokians were defeated near the 
Lokrian town of Naryx; and Ismenias came back victorious 
to the synod at Corinth. ^ 

such important advantages, accomplished during 
the winter of 395-394 b.c., the prospects of 
Grecian affairs as they stood in the ensuing ' * ' ' 

spring became materially altered. The allies 
assembled at Corinth full of hope, and resolved Spartan 
to levy a large combined force to act against oojJntJt. 
Sparta; who on her side seemed to be threat- their eon- 
ened with the loss of all her extra-Peloponnesian JJ® 
land-empire. Accordingly the Ephors deter- Laoeda- 
miried to recall without delay Agesilaus with 
his army from Asia, and sent Epikydidas wdth recall Age- 
orders to that effect. But even before this 
reinforcement could arrive, they thought it ex- " *’ 
pedieut to muster their full Peloponnesian force and to 
act with vigour against the allies at Corinth, who were 
now assembling in considerable numbers. Aristodemus — 
guardian of the youthful King Agesipolis son ofFausanias, 
and himself of the Eurystheneid race— marched at the head 
of a body of GUUO Lacedaemonian hoplites:^ the Spartan 
xenagi (or officers sent on purpose to conduct the con- 
tingents from the outlying allies^, successively brought 
in 3000 hoplites from Elis, Triphylia, Akroreia, and Lasion 
— 1500 from Sikyon — 3000 from Epidaurus, Troszen, 


> Dlodor. xiv. 88. 

* Xen. Hellen. It. 9, 16. Xeno- 
phou gives Uiie total of 6000 as if 
It were of Lacedtomoniane alont. 
But if wo follow his narrative, we 
shall see thatthere were unquestion- 
ably la the army troops of Tegea, 
Mantlnpia, and the Aohsean towns 
(probably also some uf other Ar- 
cadian towns), present In the battle 
(Iv. 9, 13, 18, SO). Oan we suppose 
that Xenophon meant to Include 
(Asm allies In the total of 6300, 
alone wrlth the Laoednmonians— 
which is donbtleec a large total 
for Lacadasmonians alone r Unlesa 
tbii enppoeltlon be admittedt there 


le no roBonroe except to assume 
an omlBsion, either of Xenophon 
himself, or of the copyists; which 
omission in faot Gail and others 
do suppose. On the whole, I think 
they are right; for the number of 
hoplites on both sides would other- 
wise be prodigiously unequal} 
while Xenophon says nothing to 
imply that the Lacedeemonian tIo- 
tory was gained in spite of great 
Inferiority of number, and eome- 
thlng whiota evan implloe that 
it muet have bean nearly oqaal 
<1 t. 9, 18)— tboagb be ie alwaye 
disposed to eomplimoat Sparta 
wherever be oaa. 
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Acirittloiijft, and Halieis. No&a were sent from Fhlius, on 
,tbB plea (true or false 0 that in that city the moment was 
one of solemnity and holy truce. There were also hoplites 
from Tegea, Mantincia, and the Achaean towns, but their 
number is not given; so that we do not know the full 
muster-roll on the Lacedaemonian side. The cavalry, 600 
in number, were all Lacedsemonian; there were moreover 
300 Kretan bowmen — and 400 slmgcrs from different rural 
districts of Triphylia.2 

The allied force of the enemy was already mustered 
Large near Corinth: COOO Athenian hoplites — 7000 
musternear Argeian — 5000 Boeotian, those from Orcho- 
Bparuns* menuB being absent — 3000 Corinthian — 3000 
and Peio- from the different towns of Euboea; ^making 
on^oVeitde, *24,000 in all. The total of cavalry was 1550: 
of anti- composed of 800 Boeotian, 000 Athenian, 100 

afi?i*l*on from Chalkis in Euboea, and 50 from the 
the other. Lokrians. The light troops also were numerous 
-—partly Corinthian, drawn probably from tlie serf-popu- 
lation which tilled the fields ^ — partly Lokrians, Malians, 
and Akarnanians. 

The allied leaders, holding a council of war to arrange 
their plans, came to a resolution that the hop- 
lites should not be drawn up in deeper files than 
sixteen men,^ in order that there might be no 
chance of their being surrounded; and that the 
right wing, carrying with it command for the 
time, should be alternated from day to day be- 
tw'een the different cities. The confidence which 
the events of the last few months had infused into these 


Boldness 
of the 
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against 
Sparta— 
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* From a passage whloh ooenrs 
■omewhat later (Iv, 4, 16), we may 
luspect that this was an excuse, 
and that the Fhliasians were not 
▼ary well affected to Sparta. Com- 
pare a similar ease of excuse as- 
oribed to the Mantinelans (v. 2, 2). 

* Diodorus (xIt. 68) gireg a total 
of BS,000 foot and 600 horse on the 
Laoednmonian side, but without 
enumerating items.’ On the side 
Of the oonfederaoy he states a total 
of more than 16,000 foot and 600 
bone («. 82 ). 


* Xen. Hellen. It. S, 17. Kal 
4^0 ov fit, £i)v To'ic TU)v Koptv8lu)v, 
itXeov do. Compare Hesychins, 
▼. Ku^dpaXoi; Woleker, Prsefat. ad 
Theognidem, p.xxxr; X.O. Muller, 
History of the Dorians, iil. 4, 8. 

* Xen. Hellen. It. 8, 18 ; compare 
It. 2, 18— where he eaya of the 
Thebans — a(i.tX:^oavTtc voD fic 

4xxal8s«a, fiaOsiav icavTsXmc 
eavTo xif* ydXerfYa, do., which im- 
plies and alludes to the resolution 
^re-vlottidy taken. 
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leaders, now for the first time acting against their old 
leader Sparta, is surprising. “There is nothing like march- 
ing to Sparta (said the Corinthian Timolaus) and fighting 
the Lacedeemonians at or near their own home. We must 
burn out the wasps in their nest, without letting them 
come forth to sting us. The Lacedsmonian force is like 
that of a river; smaJl at its source, and becoming formidable 
only by the affluents which it receives, in proportion to the 
length of its course.”* The wisdom of this advice was 
roinarkabJe: but its boldness was yet more remarkable, 
wlien viewed in conjunction with the established feeling 
oi' awe towards Sparta. It was adopted by the general 
council of the allies; but unfortunately the time for execu- 
ting it had already passed; for the Lacedmmonians were 
already in march and had crossed their own border. They 
took the line of road by Tegea and Maiitineia (w'hose 
troops joined the march), and advanced as far as Sikyon, 
■where probably all the Arcadian and Achesan contingents 
were ordered to rendezvous. 

The troops of the confederacy had advanced as far as 
Nemea when they learnt that the Lacedmmonian xh© ©nti- 
army was at Sikyon; but they then altered their Spartan 
jilan, and confined themselves to the defensive. 5ip * 
The Lacedaemonians on their side crossed over fonBiv© po- 
the mountainous post called Epieikia, under oorinth— 
considerable annoyance from the enemy’s light advance of 
troops, who poured missiles upon them from 
the nigh ground. But when they had reached attack 
the level country, on the other side, along the ****“’ 
shore of the Saronic Gulf, where they probably received 
the contingents from Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermione, and 
Halieis — the whole army thus reinforced marched forward 
without resistance, burning and ravaging the cultivated 
lands. The confederates retreated before them, and at 
length took up a position close to Corinth, amidst some 
rough ground with a ravine in their front,* The Lace- 

* Xan. Hellen. It. 2, 11, 12. the proper reading, in place of 

* Xon. Hellen. It. S, U, 16. iX9ovTB<. For it eeemi certain 

In the paBiage — asl ol I Tcpoi ftiv- that the march of the oonfederatee 

Toi iX86vTBc xaTGOTpsToneScOTavTo, was one of retreat, and that the 
fliKpoaGcv icoiv)od(ievoi tIjv j^apdSpav battle was fought Tory near to tha 
—I apprehend that ditsXS^vTCc walls of Oorlnth; einoe the defeated 
(which is Banotioned by four MQS., troops songht shelter within the 
and preferred by LeunolaTius) ie town, and the Lacedamonlan pnv- 

VOL. IX. ^ K 
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•dwioniaiiB advanced forward until they were little more 
.than a mile distant from this position, and there encamped. 

After an interval seemingly of a few days, the Boeo- 
B»ttie of tians, on the day when their turn came to occupy 
Corinth— the right wing and to take the lead, gave the 
thViIice/ Bigniil for battle.* The Laced semoniaus, pre- 
dieinonioiis vpiitcd by the wooded ground from seeing 
parVoMho cleady, were only made aware of the coming 
battle; attack by hearing the liostile paean. Taking 
in*the*^othpr o^der of battle iniinedialely, they advanced 
parte bemg forward to mci't the assailants, wlien within a 


^orated. furlong of their li: 

Buore viero eo clo«5e upon them, 
that the Corinthiane within were 
afraid to keep open the gatet. 
Hence we mutst rcoert the ptaie- 
uient of Diodorud— that the hat tie 
was fought on the haitht) of tne 
river Nomea (xiv Rii erroiuouH 
There are bonio (hthouhius tinil 
/ibscurities in the de^.cnption winch 
Xenophon givoe of the Latedd • 
monian march. Ili<i worda ruii-£< 
TOUT«|» ol AaxsSaijjio 0 ., /'ji 6 t, Te* 

fBatac it*pei).T,<poT.; M7.Ti.5v;, 

tSijeCOV TT, V tfflTl 7 >C;V. llu‘t>e 

last throe worda arc not aatia* 
faotorlly explained. \\ ei^-ke and 
Schneider conatruc tv or[x'fia)fj/ 
(very Justly i aa indicating the 
region lying immediately 011 the 
Peloponnesian aido ul the ieihniua 
of Corinth, and having the t^aromo 
Gulf on one Bide, and the Corinth' 
ian Gulf on the other, in which 
was included Sikyon. But then it 
would not be correct to aay, that 
‘'the LaoedaemouianB bad gone out 
by the bimarine way.” On the 
contrary, the truth is, that "they 
had gone out into the bimarine 
road or region”— which meanlug 
however would require a prepoBi< 
tion— sic ttjv d|i.7l7).ov. 
Bturz Id his Lexicon (v. s;id^ai) 
renders dix^bXov^viam ad mare 
—which seems an extraordinary 
•ense of the word, unless instances 
were produced to support it; and 


ic. Ill each army, the right 

even if instaiiCOH wo^ produced, 
wp do not HOC why the way from 
bparta to Bikyon should he called 
h> that name, wliicti would more 
pr«»]>i*rl\ hi. long to the road from 
>partH down the Eurotas toHelos. 

Aga'n, vie do not know distinctly 
tlio ailuntion of the point or district 
called TV 'tviBixisv (mentioned 
again, iv 4, 13). But it is certain 
fr<iin the map that when the oon- 
fodcralos w tre at Nomea, and the 
Lacedicmonians at Bikyon— the 
forme: must have been exactly 
placed pn as to intcrcei>t the lunc- 
lioa of the contingents from Bpi- 
d.iuius, Trcpron, and ITermloufi, 
with liio Lacvdiemonian array. To 
securn this Junction, the Laoedsc- 
iiionians were obliged to force their 
way across that mountainous region 
which lies lU’urElohnn andNemoa, 
Hud to march In a lino pointing 
from Bikyon down to the Saronic 
Gulf. Having reached the other 
bide of those mountains near the 
sea, they would bo in communlca* 
tion with Epldaurus and the other 
towns of the Argolio peninsula. 

The lino of march which the 
Lneedtemonians would naturally 
take from Sparta to Bikyon and 
Leohieum, by Tegea, Mantlnela, 
Orchomenns, Ac., is described two 
years afterwards in the case of 
Ageillaus (Iv. 6, 10). 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 18. The 
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division took the lead — Banting to the right, or keeping 
tlie left shoulder forward, according to the tendency 
habitual with Grecian hopHtes, through anxiety to keep 
the right or unshielded side from being exposed to the 
enemy, and at the same lime to be protected by the shield 
oi a iMglit-hand neighbour. i The Lacedaemonians in the one 
army, and the Thebans in the other, each inclined them- 
selves, and caused their respective armies to incline also, 
in a direction slanting to the right, so that the Lacedaemo- 
nians on their side considerably outflanked the Athenicans 
on the opposite loft. Out of the ten tribes of Athenian 
hoplites. it w'as only the six on the extreme left who came 
into conflict with the Lacedaemonians; while the remaining 
iour contended with the Tegeans who stood next to the 
Ijaccdwmoiiinns on their own line. But the six extreme 
Athenian tribes were c(»nipletely beaten, and severely 
Inmdled, being taken in flank as well as in front by the 
Jjnccda?monians. On tin* other liand, the remaining four 
Athenian tribes vanquislied and drove before them the 
'J'cgeans; and generally, along all the rest of the line, the 
'JMioliaiiB, Argeians, and (Vrinthiaiis were victorious — 
except where the troops of the Achoean Pelltuid stood 
opposed to those of the Baotian Tliespiw, where the battle 
\\as equal and the loss severe on both sides. The victorious 
etmfedcrates however were so ardent and incautious in 
pursuit, as to advance a considerable distance and return 
with disordered ranks; while the Lacedaemonians, who 

colouring -which Xonophon puts right respoctivcly. The command 
upon thli Btep is hardly fair to the had been dotormined to reaido in 
'Ihebans, as is so constautly the tho right division, which post 
case throughout his history. He alternated from oiio to the other: 
^?iys that “they were in no liurry why the Athenians or Argeians 
to fight*' (o&6iv Ti xoTr.iTSiYov ttJv did not make use of this post to 
^ufSRTeiv) so long as they order the attack, we cannot explain, 
wore on the left, opposed to the So again, Xenophon says, that in 
haocdft'moniana on the opposite spite of the resolution taken by the 
right; but that as soon as they Council of War to have flies sixteen 
wore on the right (opposed to the deep, and no more— the Thebans 
.\ch8ean8 on the opposite left), they made their flies mnoh deeper. Yet 
forthwith gave the word. Now it it is plain, from lila own account, 
does not appear that the Thebans that no misobievons eonseqnenoeS 
had any greater privilege on turned upon this greater depth* 
the day when they were on the ' Bee the InstractiTe descriptieo 
right, than the Argeians or Athe- of the battle of Mantinela— 'io 
Qians bad when each were on the Thucyd. v. 71. 

x3 
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were habitually self-restraining in this particular, kept 
their order perfectly, attacking the Thebans, Argeians, 
and Corinthians to great advantage when returning to 
their camp. Several of the Atlienian fugitives obtained 
shelter within the walla of Corinth; in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the philo-Ijaeonian Corinthians, who insisted 
upon shutting the gates against tliein, and opening nego- 
tiations with Sparta. The Lacedaiinoiiiaiis however came 
so near, tliat it was at last thought impossible to keep the 
gates open longer. Many of the reniaiiiing confederates 
were therefore obliged to be satisfied wnth the protection 
of their ancient camp;^ which seems however to Have been 
situated in such defensible ground,- that the Lucedsemo- 
nians did not molest them in it. 

So far as the Lacedapmonians separately were con- 
Lacedttmo- ccTiied, the battle of Cr»rinth was an important 
nlan aaceii- victory, gained (as they atlirmed) with the loss 
within P6- flight men, and inflicting lieav}^ loss upon 

loponncsue the Athenians iii the battle, as w'ell as upon the 
burno^ar- remaining confederates in their return from 
thor result pursuit. Though the Athenian hoplites Buffered 
gained severely, yet Thrasybulus their comman- 

der, ^ w’ho kept the liedd until tho last, with strenuous 
efforts to rally them, was not satisfied with their behaviour. 
But on the other hand, all the allies of Sparta were 
worsted, and a considerable number of them slain. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus, the total loss on the Lacedeeinonian side 
was 1100; on the side of the confederates, 2M)0.4 Cn the 
whole, the victory of tlieLacedoemoiiians was not sufficiently 
decisive to lead to important results, though it completely 
secured their ascendency w'lthiii Peloponnesus. W e observe 


> Xen. Halloa, iv. 2 , 20.-23 

The allusion to this incident in 
Hemosthends (adv. lieptinom, c. 13. 
p. 472) is interesting, though in- 
distinct. 

* Xon. Hellen. iv. 2, 19. xai ^ap 
Xdffiov TO 7U)piov— which illustra- 
tes the expression in Lysias, Oral, 
xvl. (pro Mantitbeo) a. 20. tv Ko- 
plvOifi j^uipluiv loxupuiv xaTSiXijpi- 
piiviuv. 

■ Lysias, Oral. xvi. (pro Illlanti- 
thao) s. 19. 


Plato in his panegyrical dis- 
course (Meneaenus, o. 17. p. 240 £.) 
ascribes the defeat and loss of the 
Atbeiiiaus to “bad ground'’— xpv]3a- 

* Diodor. XIV. 83. 

The statement in Xenophon 
(Agesil. vii. 0) that near 10,000 
mon were slain on the side of the 
confederates, is a manifest exag- 
geration; If indeed the reading 
corregt. 
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here, as we shaU have occasion to observe elsewhere, that 
the Peloponnesian allies do not fight heartily in the cause 
of Sparta. They seem bound to her more by fear than by 
affect ion. 

The battle of Corinth took place about July 394 b.c., 
seemingly about the same time as the naval ^ ^ 
battle near Knidus (or perhaps a little earlier), 
and while Agesilaus was on his homeward march after 
being recalled from Asia. Had the Lacedoemonians been 
able to defer the battle until Agesilaus had come up so as 
to threaten Hoeotia on the northern side, their campaign 
would probably have been much more successful. As it is, 
their defeated allies doubtless w'eiit borne in disgust from 
tile field of Corinth, so that the confederates were now 
enabled to turn tlnur whole attention to Agesilaus. 

That prince hud received in Asia his siiminons of recall 
from the Kpbors with profound vexation and Agesiiaus- 
disnppointment, yet at tlu* same time with pa- hia vexa- 
triotic submission, lie had augmented his {ullng^re- 
ariny, and •was contemplating more extensive called from 
schemes of operations against the Persian sa- urfoTiIians 
trapies in Asia IMinor. lie had (‘stablished of Asiatic 
such a reputation for military force and skill, 
that numerous messages reached him from different inland 
districts, expressing their anxiety to be emancipated from 
Persian dominion, and inviting him to come to their aid. 
His ascendency wa-^ also established over the Grecian 
cities on the coast, whom he still kept under the govern- 
ment of partisan oligarchies and Spartan harmosts — yet 
seemingly with greater practical moderation, and less 
licence of oppression, than had marked the conduct of these 
men when they could count upon so unprincipled a chief 
as Lysander. He was thus just now not only at a high 
pitch of actual glory and ascendency, but nourishing yet 
brighter hopes of farther conquests for the future. And 
what filled up the measure of his aspirations — all these 
conquests were to be made at the expense, not of Greeks, but 
oi the Persian. He was treading in the footsteps of Agamem- 
non, as Pan-hellenic leader against a Pan-hellenic enemy. 

All these glorious dreams were dissipated by Epiky- 
didas, with his sad message, and peremptory summons^ 
from the Ephors. In the chagrin and disappointment of 
Agesilaus we can sincerely sympathise; but the panegyric 
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'whldi Xenophon and others pronounce upon him for his 
Begret of I'oady ohudieiice is altogether unreasonable. i 
the Aaiatio There was no merit in renouncing his projects 
Je of conquest at the bidding of the Ephors; be- 

Asia-he cause, if any serious mistortune had befallen 
E^ieJus in Hpjirta al home, none of those projects couldhavo 
Asia witL. been executed. Nor is it out of place to remark, 
4000 mon. even if Agesilaus had not been recalled, 

the extinction of the Lai ediemonian naval superiority by 
the defeat of Kiiidus would have rendered all large plans 
of inland conquest impracticable. On receiving his orders 
of recall, he convened an assembly both of his Mlies and 
of his army, to make known the painful necessity of his 
departure; which was heard with open and siift.ere mani- 
festations of sorrow, lie assured them that as soon as he 
had dissipated the clouds w Inch hung over Sparta at home, 
he should come back to Asia without delay, and resume 
his efforts against the Per&ian satraps; in the interim ho 
left Euxenus, with a force of -lonu men, for their protection. 
Such was the sympathy excited by his communication, 
combined with esteem for his character, that the cities 
passed a general vote to furni'^h linn with contingents of 
troops for his marcli to Sparta. Ilut this first uurst of 
zeal abated, \\ hen they ( aine to relb ct, that it was a service 
against Greek. not merely unpopular in itself, but pre- 
senting a certainly of hard lighting with little plunder. 
Agesilaus tried every means to keej) up their spirits, by 
proclaiming prizes both to the civic soldiers and to the 
mercenaries, to be distributed at Sestos in the Cherso- 
nesus, as soon as they should have crossed into Europe; 
prizes for the best equipment, and best-disciplined soldiers 
in every different arm.* Ey these means he prevailed 
upon the bravest and most effective soldiers in his army to 
undertake the march along with him; among them many 
of the Cyreiaiis, with Xenoplion liimself at Iheir head. 

■ Xen. Agesll. 1. 37; Plutarch, the Senate, and that the omnipn- 
Ageeil. c. 16. Coriielius Ncixis tence of Bylla and Pompey in their 
(Agesilaus, c. 4 ) almost translates provinces was then matter of recent 
the Agesilaus of Xenophon; but history. “Cujus exemplum (sa.^^ 
we can better feel the force of his Cornelius Nepos about Agesilaus) 
panegyric, when we recollect that utinam imperatores nostri sequl 
he had had personal cognizance of voluissent'" 

the disobedience of Julius CtBsar * Xcn. Hellen. iv. 2, 2-5; Xen. 
lu l.la p'‘ to the order« of Agesll. I. SS; Plutarch, Agesll. 0 . 10. 
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Though Agesilaus, in leaving Greece, had prided 
himself on hoisting the flag of Agamemnon, he 
was now destined against his will to tread in the 
footsteps of the Persian Xerxes in his march croale^thft 
Irom the Thracian Chersonese through Thrace, Hpiiespont 
Macedonia, and Thessaly, to Thermopylse and jra'lohes 
Boeotia. Never since the time of Xerxes had iiomeward 
any army undertaken this march; which now ThracoJ 
hore an Oi-iental impress, from the fact that MacedonJa, 
Agesilaus brought with him some camels, 
tak**!! in the battle ofSardisJ Overawing or 
cleleating the various Thracian tribes, he reached Amphi- 
piilih on the Stryinoii, where he was met by Derkyllidas, 
\\lio had come fresh from the battle of Corinth and in- 
lonned him of the victory. Full as his heart was of I’an- 
lielleiiic pr(»jects against Persia, he burst into exclamations 
of regret on hearing of the deaths of so many Oreekts in 
battle, who could have suiliced, if united, to emancipate 
Asia Minor." Sending l)erkyllidas forward to Asia to 
make known the victory to the (jlrecian cities in his alliance, 
he pursued his march through Macedonia and Thessaly. In 
the latter country, Larissa, Kramioii, and other cities in 
alliance with Thelies, raised opposition to bar his passage. 
But in the disunited condition of this country, no systematic 
resistance could be organized against him. Nothing more 
ajipeared tlian detached bodies of cavalry, whom he beat 
and dispersed, witli thedcalli of PolycharmuB their leader. 
As the Thessalian cavalry however was the best in Greece, 
Agesilaus took great j^ride in having defeated them with 
cavalry disciplined by himself in Asia; backed however, it 
must be observed, by skilful and effective support from 
his hoplites.3 After having passed the Achaean mountains 
or the line of Mount Othrys, he marched the rest of the 

ay without opposition, through the strait ofTherniopyl® 
to the frontier of Phokis and Bceotia. 

In this latter part of his march, Agesilaus was met by 
the Ephor Diphridas in person, who urged him to hasten 
his march as much as possible and attack the Boeotians, 
lie was further joined by two Lacedaemonian regimaotft^ 

‘ Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 24. xiv. B3. 

* Xen. Ageeil. vll. 6; Flutnroh, * Plutarch (Ageill. o. 17; oofii 

Atreail. o. 16. pare also Plutarch, Apoptb. p- '^95, 

* Xen. HalUn. iv. 8, 4*9; Dlodor. ai corrected by XComi ad Xaa 
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from Uonntli, and by fifty young Spartan volunteers as a 
esiians body-guard, who crossed by sea from Sikyon. 
He was reinforced also by the Fhokiaus and the 
Orchomemans — in addition to the Peloponne- 
sian troops who had accompanied him to Asia, 
the Asiatic hoplites, the Cyreians, the peltasts, 
and the cavalry, w'hom he had brought with 
him from the Hellespont, and some fresh 
troops collected in the march. His army was 
thus in imposing force when he reached the 
neighbourhood of Chaeroneia on the Boeotian border. It 
was here that they were alarmed by an eclipse of the sun, 
on the 14th of August, 39-1 b.c.; a fatal presage, mean- 
ing of which was soon interpreted for them by the arrival 
of a messenger bearing news of the naval defeat of Knidus, 
with the death of Peisauder, brother-in-law of Agesilaus. 
Deeply was the latter affected with this irro])arable blow'. 
He toresaw that, when known, it would spread dismay and 
dejection among his soldiers, most of w hom would remain 
attached to him only so long as they believed the cause of 
Sparta to be ascendent and profitaiile.i Accordingly, be 
resolved, being now w'ithin a day’h march of his enemies, 
to hasten on a battle w'ithout making known the bad news. 
Proclaiming that intelligence bad been received of a sea- 
fight having taken place, in w'hich the Lacedaemonians had 
been victorious, though Peisandcr himself was slain — 
he offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving and sent round pre- 
sents of congratulation; which produced an encouraging 
effect, and made the skirmishers especially both forward 
and victorious. 

To his enemies, now assembled in force on the plain 
BoBotians of Koroneia, the real issue of the battle of Krii- 
doubtless made known, spreading hope 
tered at'*"’ and cheerfulness through their ranks; though 
Koroneia. are not informed what interpretation they 


Hellen. It. 3, 16) states two mores 
or regiments as having joined 
Agesilaus from Corinth : Xenophon 
alludes only to one, besides that 
mora which was* in garrison at 
Orehomenus (Hellen. iy, S, 16; 
Agesil. ii. 6). 

■ Xen. Hellen. It. 3, is. 

*0' |Asv ouv ituSojjLSvoc 


TauTS, t 6 (liv itpuiTov ^aXsituic sft- 
psv* inti (livTOi ivt6u|jLi^9T), Sti too 
aTpaisuixaToc t6 aXsiotov sit) auTip, 
oTov dfuQuiv |iiv yiYvopLiviuv ‘^6 eu>< 
pL3Tix>^v, cl 84 Ti xbXiic6v 6p(ptv, oux 
dvdjxiiv etvai xotvtovslv aOrotc, Ac. 

XliMe indireot intimations of the 
real temper even of the philo- 
Bpartau allies towards Sparta are 
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put upon the solar eclipse. The army was composed of 
nearly the same contingents as those who had recently 
fought at Corinth, except that we hear of the iEnianes in 
place of the Malians; but probably each contingent was 
less numerous, since there was still a necessity for 
occupying and defending the camp near Corinth. Among 
the Athenian hoplites, who had just been so roughly 
handled in the preceding battle, and who were now drafted 
off by lot to march into Boeotia, against both a general 
and an army of high reputation — tliere prevailed much 
ap])rehensioii and some reluctance; as we learn from one 
of them, Maniitheus, who stood forward to volunteer his 
siTMces, and who afterwards makes just boast of it before 
ail Athenian dikastcry. ^ The Thebans and Bceotians were 
pi obably in full loice, and more numerous than at Corinth, 
since it was their own country which was to be defended. 
The camp was established hi the territory of Koroneia, not 
far from the great temple of Itoiiiaii Athene, where the 
rambojotia, or general Boeotian assemblies, were held, and 
where there also stood the trophy erected for the great 
% ictory over Tolinides and the Athenians, about fifty years 
before.- Between the two armies there w'as no great 
difference of numbers, except as to the peltasts, wdio were 
more numerous in the army of Agesilaus, though they do 
not seem to have taken much part in the battle. 

Having inarehed from Chreroiieia, Agesilaus ap- 
proached the ])lain of Koroneia from the river Battle of 
Kephissus, while the Thebans met him from the Koroneia- 
direction of Mount Helikoii. He occupied the wfth'*moit 
right wing of his army, the Orchomcnians being of hie 
on the left, and the Cyrciaiis with the Asiatic J[JlJrioue; 
allies in the centre. In the opposite line, the while the * 
Thebans were on the right, and the Argeians 
on the left. Both armies approached slowly are also . 
and in silence until they were separated only 
hy an interval of a furlong, at which moment tne Thebans 
on the right began the war-shout, and accelerated their 

ycry valaable when coming from proclamation to bis army. 

Xenophon, as they contradict all * Lysias, Orat. jcvl. (pro Manti- 

hls partialities, and are dropped tbeo) s. SO. 9o(lou|AivfUv ditdvnuv 

here almost relaotantly, from the c’ix6tu>c, do. 

necessity of justifying the conduct * Plutarch, Agesil. e. 19. 

of Agesilaus in publishing *a falM 
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mardi to a run; the rest of the line follovfrinsr their example. 
When they got within half a furlong of the Lacedemonians, 
the centre division of the latter under the command of 
Herippidas (comprising the Oyreians, with Xenophon 
himself, and the Asiatic allies) started forward on their 
side, and advanced at a run to meet them; seemingly get- 
ting beyond their own line, ‘ and coming first to cross 
spears with the enemy’s centre. After a sharp struggle, 
the division of Herippidas was here victorious, and drove 
back its opponents. Agesilaua on his right was yet more 
victorious, for the Argeiaiis opposed to nim fled without 
even crossing spears. Tln^^c fugitives found safety’ on the 
high ground of Mount Helikoii. But on the other hand, 
the Thebans on their own right, completely heat^jack the 
Orchomeniuns, and purhued them so iur as to get to the 
baggage in the rear of the army. Agesilaiis, while his 
friends around were congratulating him as conqueror, 
immediately w'heeled round to complete his victory by 
attacking the Thebans; who on their side also faced about, 
and prepared to fight their way, in close and deep order, 
to rejoin their comrades on Uelikon. Though Agesilaus 
might have let them pass, and assailed them in the rear 
with greater safety and equal effoct, he preferred the more 
honourable victory of a conflict face to face. Such is the 
colouring wliich his panegyrist Xenophon* puts upon his 
manoeuvre. Yet -yv'e may reni.ark that if he had let the 
Thebans pass, he could not have pursued them far, seeing 
that their owm comrades were at hand to sustain them 
*=-and also that having never yet fought against the 
Thebans, he had probably no adequate appreciation of 
their prowess. 

The crash w'hich now took place w'as something terrific 
Terrible beyond all Grecian military experience, ^ leaving 
tw^eiTthr indelible impression upon Xenophon who 
Thebena was personally engaged in it. The hoplites on 
fane ^ o”’ sides came to the fiercest and closest bodily 

the whole, struggle, pusliiiig shields against each other, 
iaVvour* weight of the incumbent mass 

able to the behind impelling forward the foremost ranks — 
Thebana. especially in the deep order of the Thebans. 

* Xen. Helleti Iv. 3, 17. dvreCi* Ageail. il. 12. 

8p«|ULOv dno 'AifrioiXdou (paXaYYoc, ’ Xea. Hellen. !▼. S, 16; Xen. 

Ageail. il. 9. 

* Xen. Uelleu ir. 8, 19 ; Xea. 8s xal ‘r^v 
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The shiolds of the foremost combatants were thus stove in, 
their spears broken, and each man was engaged in such 
close embrace with his enemy, that the dagger was the 
only weapon which he could use. There was no systematic 
shout, such as usually marked the charge of a Gfrecian 
army ; the silence was only broken by a medley of furious 
exclamations and murmurs. * Agesilaus himself, who was 
I'uiiong the front ranks, and whose size and strength were 
l»y no means on a level with his personal courage, had his 
body covered with wounds from different weapons 2 — was 
trodden down — and only escaped by the devoted courage of 
tliOhn fifty Spartan volunteers who formed his body-guard, 
Partly from his wounds, partly from the irresistible cour- 
age and stronger pressure of the Th(‘bans, the Spartans 
were at length compelled to give way, so far as to afford 
a free passage to the foriiK'r, who were thus enabled to 
march onward and rejoin their comrades; not without 
sustaining some loss by attacks on their rear.^ 

Agesilaus thus remained master of the field of battle, 
having gained a victory over lll^ opponents taken 
collectively. But far as concerns the The- Apesiiaus, 
bans separately, he had not only gained no 
victory, but liad failed in lus purpose of stop - wounds— 
ping their progress, and had had the worst of 
the combat. IJis wounds luiviiig been dressed, his oomiuct 
he w'jis brought hack on men’s shoulders to give 
his final orders, and was then informed that a 
detachment of ho Theban hoplites, left behind by the rest, 
had taken refuge in the temple of Jtonian Athene as sup- 
pliants. From generosity mingled with respect to the 
sanctity of the spot, he commanded that they should be 
dismissed unhurt, and then proceeded to give directions 
for the nightwatch, as it was already late. The field of 
battle presented a terrible spectacle: Spartan and Theban 
dead lying intermingled, some yet grasping their naked 
daggers, others pierced with the daggers of their enemies; 

yap_ EYtvtTO oTa o6x dX)ij Tuj< 7* tic toi«4ti], ofav 6p7ii ti xal 

itapauxoiT dv. 

■ Xen. Hellen. !▼. 3, 19 ; Xen. • Xen. Agesil. 11. 13. *0 di, xalircp 
Agesil. it. 12 . itoXXd xpaOpLaxa 8}^(uv icdvToaa xal 

Kal aufitlaXovTic Tdc danlSac ecu- navroloic dnXoic, Ao. 

^'>uvTo, Efid^ovTo, dicdxTsivov, dni- Plutaxoh, Agesil. 0. IB. 

^vi]9xov. Kal xpau 7 f) uiiv oddepila ' Xen. Hellen. It* S, 19; Xen. 
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•Touxkd, OR the blood-stained ground, were seen broken 
spears, smashed shields, swords and daggers scattered 
apart, from their owners. > He directed the Spartan and The- 
ban dead to be collected in separate heaps, and placed in 
safe custody for the night, in the interior of his phalanx: 
the troops then took their supper, and rested for the night. 
On the next morning, Gylis the Polcmarch was ordered to 
draw up the army in battle-array, to erect a tro])hy, and to 
offer sacrifices of cheerfulness and thanksgiving, with the 
pipers solemnly playing, according to Spartan fashion. 
Agesilaus was anxious to make these demonstrations of 
victory as ostentatious as ])<i'-slble, because he really 
doubted whether he had gamed a victory. It^was very 
possible that theThebaus might feel confidence enough to 
renew the attack, and try to recover the field of battle, 
with their own ileadiipon it; whieh Age'^ilaus had, for that 
reason, caused to be colb’cted in a He]>iii'ate heap and 
placed within the Laceiljpinonian lines. lie w’as however 
soon relieved from doubt by a herald coming from the 
Thebans to solicit the ciistoniary truce for the burial of 
their dead; the understood (‘Miifession of defeat. The 
request was immediately granted; each party paid the 
last solemnities to its own dead, and the Spartan force 
was then withdrawn from iliBolia. Xenophon does not 
state the loss on either side, but Diodorus gives it at 
COO on the side of the confederates, 1^50 on that of the 
Lacedaainoniaiis.^ 

Disqualified as he was by his wounds for immediate 
action, Agesilaus caused himself to he carried to Delphi, 
where the Pythian games were at that moment going on. 
He here ofi'ered to Apollo the tithe of the booty acquired 
during his two years’ campaigns in Asia; a tithe equal 

' Xen. Agesil. il. 14. 'EttsI y* p'l'JC etaio 9d>7YY'>«, 

ftT)v eXTjEtv 7} 7tap:^v otj fJsoi37o- oat-tj exoifi.T,&7j3av. 

£v9a ouveneoov aXlr^Xoic, Trjvp.8/ Sclinelder in his note on this 

aTpivti r.tffjpuitTi'i, vixpoO; Si passage, as well as ad Xen. Hellen. 
xti)i4vou; ^iXlou; xai noXifiiou; (jizt’ iv. 3, 21— condemns the expreislon 
dXX^Xcoy, doniSa; Si SiaTidpupLpic/x;, Tu>« roXcuiu>v as spurious and un- 
fidpaxa euvte^px'jop.cva, intelligible. But in my Judgement, 

YUfLNd xouXitu^ id pitv these words bear a plain and ap- 

iti (istd propriate meaning, which 1 hare 

* Xen. Agesil. ii. 15. T6 t 8 (xiv endeavoured to give in the text, 
oliv (xal Y«P ci't'i) ouvsXx.joa«< Compute Plutarob, Agesil. e. 19. 

ts< lOuc Tu>v iibXf|jLicuv vBX- ' Diodor. xiv. 64. 
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to 100 talents. 1 Meanwhile the polemarch Gylis con- 
ducted the army first into Phokis, next on a Army of 
predatory excursion into the Lokrian territory, 
where the nimble attack of the Lokrian light from b«o- 
troops, amidst hilly ground, inflicted upon his the 

troops a severe chock, and cost him his life. J’ythian 
After this the contingents in the army were 
di'^missod to their rosjiectivc homos, and Age- ward across 
bilaus himself, when tolerably recovered, sailed 
with the Peloponiu ‘^ianK homeward from Delphi —Ms hoix' 
across the Corinthian Culf.- lie was received reception 
at Sjijirla with every deinonstration of esteem at Sparta, 
ami gratitude, which N\as still farther strengthened by his 
ex(‘ni})]ary simplicity and exact observance of the public 
discipline; an exact ness not diminished either by longahseiice 
or enjoyment of uncontrolled ascendency. From this time 
for^\al■d he was tJie etfedive leader of Spartan policy, en- 
joying an lulluciiee greater than had over fallen to the lot 
of any king before. Jiia colleague Agesipolis, both young 
and of feeble character, was won over by his judicious and 
conciliatory behasiour, into the most respectful deference. 3 
Three great battles had thus been iought in the space 
of little more tliaii a month (J uly and August) — „ ^ 
t hose of Corinth, Kiiidus, and Koroneia ; the first 
and third on land, the second at sea, as described tsa battles 
in iny last chapter, lii each of the two land- 
battles the Lacediemonians had gamed a victory : roneia. ' 
they remained masters of tlie fluid, and were 
solicited by the enemy to grant the burial-truce, nothing by 
-But if w'e enquire wdiat results these victories 
had produced, the answer must be that both were rathar loMt 
tot ally barren. The position of Sparta in Greece 
as against their enemies had undergone no im- 
provement. In the battle of Corinth, her soldiers Jjjid 
indeed manifested signal superiority, and acquired ^uch 
honour. But at the field of Koroneia, the honour the 
day was rather on the side of the Thebans, who Broke 

* X«>n.Hellen. Iv. 3, 21 ; Plutarch, the Pythian games were celebrated, 
Agesil. c. 19. The latter says -sic upon grounds which seem 'to me 
A€A9 ouc aiccxofiie^T] nu8iu>v ayo~ very insufilcient. 

|A(vu)v, Ao. Manso, Dr. Arnold, > Xen. llellen. It. 8, 98; ir 

and others, contest the accuracy 4 , 1. / 

of Plutarch in this assertion re- 'Plutarch, Agecll. /c. S9, 20; 
vpectlng the time of year at which Xen. Hellco. v. 8. 20. ' 
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tbroogli the most strenuous opposition, and carried their 
point of joining their allies. And the purpose of Agesilaus 
(ordered by the Kplior Diphridas) to invade Binotia, com- 
pletely failed. « instead of advancing, he withdrew back 
from Koroneia, and returned to Peloponnesus across the 
Gulf from Delphi; which he might have done just as well 
without lighting this murderous and hardly contested battle. 
Even the narrative of Xenophon, deeply coloured as it is 
both by his sympathies and his antipathies, indicates to us 
that the predominant impression carried off by every one 
from the field of Koroneia w'as that of the tremendo.us force 
and obstinacy of the Theban hoplites — a foretaste of what 
was to come at Louktra ! 

If the tw'O land victories of Sparta were nanten of 
Reverses of results, the case was far otherwise with her naval 
Bpartaofior defeat at Knidiis. That defeat was pregnant 
of^Kuidus! consequences following in rapid succession, 

Loss of * and of the most disastrous character. As with 
eiapire*or ^^heris at Jilgospotami — the loss of her fleet, 
Bparta. serious as that w'as, served only ns the signal for 
UeVmarr-'^ countless following losses. Pharnabazus and 
time allies Konoij, With their victorious fleet, sailed from 
join^PhM- island, and from one continental seaport 

nabaeus to another, in the JKgean, to expel the Lace- 
aud Konon. deemonian harmosts, and terminate the empire 
of Sparta. So universal was the odium which it had in- 
spired, that the task was found easy beyond expectation. 
Conscious of their unpopularity, the harmosts in almost 
all the towns, on both sides of the Hellespont, deserted 
their posts and fled, on the mere news of the battle of 
KniduB.2 Everywhere Pharnabazus and Konon found 

I Ives received us liberators, and welcomed with 
;8 of hospitality. They pledged themselves not to 
:ce any foreign force or governor, nor to fortify any 
re citadel, but to guarantee to each city its owm 
B autonomy. This policy w^as adopted by Pharna- 
it the urgent representation of Konon, who warned 
at if he manifested any design of reducing the cities 
ection, he would And them all his enemies; that each 

* FIutai*fib, Ageiil, o. 17. Cor< than endeavour: they aueeeeded In 
nelius Noupai Ageail c. 4. "Ob> barring hii way, and eompelling 
elfitere ei ol^ati sunt Athenienaei him to tetreat. 
et Bcootl," they did mere ■ Xonoph. Hellen. It. 6, 1-6. 
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of them severally would cost him a lonu siege ; and that a 
combination would ultimately be formed against him. Such 
liberal and judicious ideas, when seen to be sincerely acted 
ujxin, produced a strong feeling of friendship and even of 
Lfiatitude, BO that the Lacedaemonian maritime empire was 
dissolved w'ithout a blow, by the almost spontaneous mo- 
M-mentsofthe cities themselves. Though the victorious 
licet presented itself in many different places, it was no- 
where called upon to put down resistance, or to undertake 
a single siege. Kos, Nisyra. Teos, Chios, Erythrae, Ephesus, 
Jll ii \ leiie, ISainos, all declared themselves independent, under 
tie* ])r(tloction of the new conquerors. • Pharnabazus pre- 
n'litly disembarked at Ephesus and marched by land north- 
ward to his own satrapy; leaving a fleet of forty triremes 
iiiuliT the command of Konon. 

To this general burst of anti-Spartan feeling, Abydos, 
on tluj Asiatic side of the llelle.''])ont, formed Abydos 
tile solitary exception. Tliat town, steady in holds faith- 
lioMility to Athens, had been the great military sparta^ 
station ol Sparta lor lier northern Asiatic warfare, under ber- 
during the last twenty yt*ars. Jt w'as in the 
fc-iitrajiy of Phaniabazub, and had b»*en made the chief place 
of arms by Derkyllidas and Agesilaus, for their warfare 
against that satrap as well as lor the command of the strait. 
Accordingly, w'hile it was a main object witli Pharnabazus 
to acquire possession of Abydos — there w'as nothing which 
the Abydenes dreaded so much as to become subject to 
him. In this view they were decidedly disposed to cling 
to Lacedsemonian protection; and it happened by a fortu- 
nate accident for Sparta that the able and experienced 
I)erkyllidas was harmost in the towm at the moment of the 
b.itlle of Knidus. Having fought in the battle of Corinth, 
be had been sent to announce the news to Agesilaus, whom 
he had met on his march atAmphipolis, and who had sent 
him forward into Asia to communicate the victory to the 
allied cities; 3 neither of them at that moment anticipating 

' Xon.Qellen. iv. 8, 1-S; Diodor. dc. 

b*. About Samos, xlv. 97. * 'Ex 7 ip 'APw5ov, t 6 v Xitaxta 

Compare also the speech ofDer- Democ- 

hyllidas to the AbydenAe (Xcn. thends in the Athenian aeeemblj 
Hcllon. iv. 6, 4) -‘'Osip p.i>.AOi (cont. Anstokrat. c, 89. p. 879; 
ttl dXXtti itiXsi^ 5ov ToxT) *w6- compare c. 62. p. 098). 
eTpi^Tjoav ^piu>v, Toeoutip Avtwc v; * Xen. Hellen. it. 9, 9. 

(i|tSTtpa metexYic av, 
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the mat maritime defeat then impending. The presence 
in Aydos of such an officer — who had already acquired a 
high military reputation in that region, and was at marked 
enmity with Phaniabazus — combined with the standing 
apprehensions of the Abydenes — was now the means of 
saving a remnant at least of maritime ascendency to Sparta. 
During the general alarm which succeeded the battle of 
Knidus, when the harniosts were everywhere taking flight, 
and when anti-Spartan manifestations, often combined with 
internal revolutions to overthrow the Dckarchs or their 
Buhstitulcs, were spreading from city to city — Derkyllidas 
assembled the Abydeiit B, licartencd them up agarinst the 
reigning contagion, and exhorted them to earn the grati- 
tude oi Sparta b}' remaining faithful to her whfte others 
were falling off; a^^suring them that she would still be found 
capable ol giving them protection. lIis exhortations were 
listened to with favour. Ahydos remained attached to 
Sparta, was put in a good state of defeiiee, and became the 
only harbour of safety for the fugitive hannosts out of the 
other cities, Asiatic anil European 

Having secured his hold upon Abydos, Derkyllidas 
Dark 'Uidas strait to make sure also of the strong 

hoids^koth" place of ScstoR, on the European side, in the 
uiVcherso^ Tliraciaii Chersoiiese. ^ In that fertile peninsula 
nesuB oppo- there had been many now settlers, who had come 
Bite.inapita ^nd acquired land under the Lacedaemonian 
bazuB— supremacy, especiallv since the huilding of the 
anger of cross-wall by Derkyllidas to defend the isthmus 
against Ihracian invasion. By means of these 
settlers, dependent on Spurta for the security of their 
tenures — and of the refugees from various cities all con- 
centrated under his protection — Derkyllidas maintained 
his position effectively both at Ahydos and at Sestos; de- 
fying the requisition of Phaniabazus that he should forth- 
with evacuate them. The satrap threatened war, and 
actually ravaged the lands round Abydos; but without any 
result. His wrath against the Lacedaemonians, already 

* Lyeandor, after the Tiotory of tlie aBBignment, and reBtored the 
JEgoepotaml and the cxpnlBlon of town to the Sestians (Flutarcb, 
the Athenians from SestoB, had Lysand. 0 . 14) Probably however 
BiBBigned the town and district as the new settlers would remain in 
a settlement for the pilots and part upon the lands vacated by tha 
Kelnstca aboard hie fleet. But the expelled Atheniaus. 

Kphois are said to have reversed 
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considerable, wae so aggravated by diiappointment when 
he found that he could not yet expel them from hia satrapy, 
that he resolved to act against them with increased energy, 
and even to strike a blow at them near their own home. 
For this purpose he transihitted orders to Konon to prepare 
a commanding naval force for the ensuing spring, and in 
the mean time to keep both Abydos and Sestos under 
blockade. i 

As soon as spring arrived, Pharnabazus embarked on 
board a powerful fleet equipped by Konon; ,^3 
directing his course to Melos, to various islands 
among the Cyclades, and lastly to the coast of bazu* and 
Peloponnesus. They here spent some time on 
tlie coast of Laconia and Messcnia, disembarking fleet to Po- 
at several points to ravage the country. They 
next landed on the island of Kythera, which corinth. 
they captured, granting safe retirement to the 
Lacedcemonian garrison, and leaving in the island a garrison 
under the Athenian Nikophtous. Quitting then the har- 
bourlesB, dangerous, and ill-provided coast of Laconia, they 
sailed up the Saronic Gulf to the Isthmus of Corinth. 
Here they found the confederates — Corinthian, Bceotian, 
Athenian, &c. — carryingon w'ar, with Corinth as theircentral 
post, against the Lacedsemoniaus at Sikyon. The line across 
the isthmus from Lechseum to Kenchrete (the two ports of 
Corinth) was now made good by a defensive system of 
operations, so as to confine the Lacedaemonians within 
Peloponnesus; just as Athens, prior to her great losses in 
446 B.C., while possessing both Megara and Pegae, had been 
able to maintain the inland road midway between them, 
where it crosses the high and difficult crest of Mount 
Geraneia, thus occupying the only three roads by which a 
Lacedcemonian army could march ’from the Isthmus of 
Corinth into Attica or Boeotia.* Pharnabazus commu- 
nicated in the most friendly manner with the allies, assured 
them of his strenuous support against Sparta, and left with 
them a considerable sum of money.* 


• Xen. Hellen. !▼. S, 4—8. ponnozo*— p..a8, SO, Th«oyd. 

* Bm bit Wtlliam OelP# Itinarazy 

rf Greece, p.4. Br&stCnitiue— Pelo- ■ Xen. Hellen. It. 8 , 7, Sj IModor. 
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The appearance of a Pereian satrap wnn a Persian 
fleet; as master of the Peloponnesian sea and 
End «ncon- the Saronic Gulf, was a phsBnomenon astounding 
ST«?b 7 to Grecian eyes. And if it was not equally 

b *u!^o offensive to Grecian sentiment, this was in itself 

the^aiiies a melancholy proof of the degree to which Pan- 
atCorinth- hellenic patriotism had been stifled by the Pelo- 

Yemarkable . * -m j j.i_ ci j. • "vt 

fact of a ponnesian War and the bpartan empire, 

Persian Persian tiara had been seen near the Saronic 
Gulf since the battle of Salamis; nor could 
Corinth. anything short of the intense personal wrath of 
Pharnabazus against the Lacedaemonians, and “his desire 
to revenge upon them the damage inflicted by Derkyllidas 
and Agesilaus, have brought him now as fa^ away from 
his own satrapy. It was this wrathful feeling of which 
Konon took advantage to procure from him a still more 
important boon. 

Since 404 b.c., a space of eleven years, Athens had 
B.o. 3fl6. continued without any walls round her seaport 
p'harna- towu PeirsBUB, and without any Long Walls to 
baaua connect her city with Peirseus. To this state 
been coiideiuued by the sentence of her 
Konen in enemies, in the full knowledge that she could 
Gui?”nd^° have little trade — few ships either armed or 
aidi him mercantile — poor defence even against pirates, 

to?ebund^ and no defence at all against aggression from the 
the Long mistress of the sea. Konon now entreated 
PharnabazuB, who was about to go home, to 
leave the fleet under his command, and to permit 
him to use it in rebuilding the fortifleations of Peiraeus as 
well as the Long Walls of Athens. While he engaged to 
maintain the fleet by contributions from the islands, he 
assured the satrap tnat no blow could be inflicted upon 
Sparta so destructive or so mortifying, as the renovation 
of Athens and Peiraeus with their complete and connected 
fortifications. Sparta would thus be deprived of the most 
important harvest which she had reaped from the long 
struggle of the Peloponnesian War. Indignant as he now 
was against the Lacedsemonians, Pharnabazus sympathised 
cordially with these plans, and on departing not only left 
the fleet under the command of Konon, but also furnished 
him with a considerable sum ofmoney towards the expense 
of the fortifications. ' 

■ Xeb. HtlUn. Iv. 8, 9, 10. 
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Konon betook himself to the work energetically and 
without delay. He had quitted Athens in 407 
B.C., as one of the joint admirals nominated after baUds^ tife 
the disgrace of AlkibiadSs. He had parted with 
hjB countrymen finally at the catastrophe of operation^' 
JSgospotami in 405 b.o., preserving the miser- 
able fraction of eight or nine ships out of that * 
noble fieet which otherwise would have passed entire into 
the hands of Lysander. He now returned, in 393 B.C., as a 
second Themistokles, the deliverer of his country, and the 
restorer of her lost strength and independence. All hands 
were set to work; carpenters and masons being hired with 
the funds furnished by Pharnabazus, to complete the forti- 
fications as quickly as possible. The Boeotians and other 
neighbours lent their aid zealously as volunteers i — the 
same who eleven years before had danced to the sound of 
joyful music when the former walls were demolished; so 
completely had the feelings of Greece altered since that 
period. By such hearty cooperation, the work was finished 
during the course of the present summer and autumn with- 
out any opposition; and Athens enjoyed again her fortified 
Peiraeus and liarbour, with a pair ot Long Walls, straight 
and parallel, joining it securely to the city. The third or 
Plialeric Wall (a single wall stretching from Athens to 
Phalfirum), which had existed down to the capture of the 
city by Lysander, w'as not restored; nor w'as it indeed by 
any means necessary to the security either of the city or 
of the port. Having thus given renewed life and security 
to Peirseus, Konon commemorated his great naval victory 
by a golden wreath in the acropolis, as well as by the 
erection of a temple in Peirseus to the honour of the 
Knidian AphrodItS, who was worshipped at Knidus with 
peculiar devotion by the local population. 2 He farther 
celebrated the completion of the walls by a splendid 
sacrifice and festival banquet. And the Athenian people 
not only inscribed on a pillar a public vote gratefully 

' Xen. Btllen. It. 8, 10 ; Dlodor. Bum oontribnttd bj tiw 
kIt. RB. towards the fortlfloetioni mut 

Cornelius Nepos (Cotton, o. 4) probably hare been much gntAt, 
mentions fifty talents us a sum * Demostben. eont. Androtloa. 
recelrad by Konon from Phama- p. 016. o. 91. PansaniM (L 1, 8) 
bazas as a prasont, and doroted atill saw tbfs temple In Pelrisaa— 
by bin to this publlo work. This rery near to tbo MO; SM yeon 
is not tmf roboble ; but the totol afterwards. 
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feeordmg the exploits of Konon, bat also erected a statue 
to his honour. ^ 

The importance of this event in reference to the future 
Great im- history of Athens was unspeakable. Though it 
did not restore to her either her former navy, 
ration— ' or her former empire, it reconstituted her as a 
1 °de "ended ^ self-determiiiing but even partially 

npo?*®’^ * ascendent. It re-animated her, if not into the 
accident. Athens of Perikles, at least into that of Iso- 
krates and Demosthenes: it imparted to her a second fill 
of strength, dignity, and commercial importance, during 
the half century destined to elapse before she was finally 
overwhelmed by the superior military force Macedon. 
Those who recollect the extraordinary stratagem whereby 
Themistokles had contrived (eighty-five years before) to 
accomplish the fortification of Athens, in spite of the base 
but formidable jealousy of Sparta and her Peloponnesian 
allies, will be aware how much tlie consummation of the 
Themistoklean project had depended upon accident. Now, 
also, Konon in his restoration was favoured by unusual 
combinations such as no one could have predicted. That 
Pharnabazus should conceive the idea of coming over 
himself to Peloponnesus with a fleet of the largest force, 
was a most unexpected contingency. He was influenced 
neither by attachment to Athens, nor seemingly by con- 
siderations of policy, though the proceeding was one really 
conducive to the interests of Persian power — but simply by 
his own violent personal wrath against the Lacedaemonians. 
And this wrath would probably have been satisfied, if, 
after the battle of Knidus, he could have cleared his 
own satrapy of them completely. It was his vehement 
impatience, when he found himself unable to expel his old 
enemy Derkyllidas from the important position of Abydos, 
which chiefly spurred him on to take revenge on Sparta 
in her own waters. Nothing less than the satrap^s personal 
presence would have placed at the disposal of Konon 
either a sufficient naval force, or sufficient funds, for the 
erection of the new walls, and the defiance of all im- 



1 Demoitben. oont. Leptin. 0.1S. p. 477, ITS; AttatUisiu, L S; Gdt* 
aelius Nepoi, Otfnon, c. 4. 
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the new Kononian walls. It would have been better for 
Sparta that Pharnabazus should at once have recovered 
Abydos as well as the rest of his satrapy; in which case he 
would have had no wrongs remaining unavenged to incense 
him, and would have kept on his own side of the jEgean; 
feeding Konoii with a modest squadron sufficient to keep 
the Lacedsenioiiiaii navy from again becoming formidable 
on the Asiatic side, but leaving the w'alls ofPeiraeus (if we 
may borrow an expression of Plato) “to continue asleep in 
the bosom of the earth.” ^ 

But the presence ofKoiioii with his powerful fleet 
was not the only condition indispensable to the Mainte-’ 
accoinplihhment of tins work. It was requisite 5r<r*iine3 
further that the interposition of Sparta should of Corinth 
bo kept off not merely by sea, but by land — and 
that too during all the number of months that ono^^esaon-** 
the w'alls were in progress. Now' the barrier 
against her on land was constituted by the fact, the powei 
that the confederate force held the cross lino 
within the isthmus from Lecbreiiin to Kenchrese, Lon^ *** 
with Corinth as a centre.'- But they w'ere un- 
able to maintain this line evtui tlirongli tlic wore not 
ensuing year — during w'hich Sparta, aided by 
ditisensions at Corinth, broke through it, as will the ensuing 
appear in the next chapter. Hud she been able y«»'' 
to break through it wdiile the fortifications of Athens were 
yet incomplete, she would have deemed no effort too great 
to effect an entrance into Attica and interrupt the work, in 
whlcli she might very probably have succeeded. Here then 
was the second condition, w'hich was realised during the 
summer and autumn of .'193 b.c., but w'hich did not continue 
to be realised longer. So fortunate was it for Athens, 
that the two conditions were fulfilled both together during 
this particular year! 

' Plato, Legg. Ti. p. 778. xa0c6- At hens againat luTaBion from 
®ei'j t/jv 4v S>parta, is illustrated In Xenoph* 

Ao. Hellen. t. 4, 19, and AndokidSe, 

* The importance of maintaining Or. iii. De Pace, e. 90. 
these lines, u:* a protection to 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

FROM THE REBUILDING OF THE LONG WALLS OP 
ATHENS TO THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS. 

Th^ presence of Phariiabazus and Xonon with llieir com- 
Do 893 manding force in the Saronic Q-ul^ and the 

* liberality with w'hich the former furnished 

o?Konon— pecuniary aid to the latter for rebuilding the 
oTganiia- full fortifications of Athens, as well as to the 
mercenary Corintliians for the prosecution of the war — seem 
force at to have given preponderance to the confederates 
Corinth. Sparta for that year. The plans of Konon * 

were extensive. He w’as Ihe first to organise, for the 
defence of Corinth, a mercenary force w'hich w’as afterwards 
improved and conducted with greater efficiency by Iphi- 
krates; and after he had fiinshed the fortifications of 
Peirseus with the Long Walls, he employed himself in 
showing his force among the islands, for the purpose of 
laying the foundations of renewed maritime power for 
Athens. We even hear that he caused an Athenian envoy 
to be despatched to Lionysius at Syracuse, wdth the view 
of detaching that despot from Sparta, and bringing him 
into connexion w'ith Athens. Evagoras, despot of Salamis 
in Cyprus, the steady friend of Konon, was a parW to this 
proposition, w’hich he sought to strengthen by offering to 
Dionysius his sister in marriage. 2 There was a basis of 
sympathy between them arising from the fact that Evagoras 
w^as at variance witli the Phenicians both in Phenicia and 
Cyprus, while Dionysius was in active hostilities with the 
Carthaginians (their kinsmen and colonists) in Sicily. 
Nevertheless the proposition met with little or no success. 
We find Dionysius afterwards still continuing to act as an 
ally of Sparta. 

■ Harpokration, t. iv Ko- * Lysias, Orat. xix. (De Bonis 

pIvBip. Pblloohorus, Fragm. 160, ed. Aristepbanis) s. 91. 

Didot. 
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Profiting by the aid received from PbamabaznB, the 
Coriathians strengthened their fleet at Lechaum 
(their harbour in the Corinthian Q-ulH so con- Sot? of ‘the 
siderably, as to become masters of the Q-ulf, and Oorinthiene 
to occupy Rhium, one of the two opposite capes dBmJSlne, 
M hich bound its narrow entrance. To oppose in Oo- ’ 
them, the Lacedamonians on their side were 
driven to greater maritime effort. More than 
one naval action seems to have taken place, in those waters 
\shere the prowess and skill of the Athenian admiral 
riiormion had been so signally displayed at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War. At length the Lacedaemonian 
admiral llerippidas, who succeeded to the command of the 
fleet after his predecessor Polemarchus had been slain in 
buttle, compelled the Corinthians to abandon Rhium, and 
^^radually recovered his ascendency in the Corinthian Gulf; 
>\hich his successor Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus, still 
iurther completed. i 

AVhile these transactions were going on (seemingly 
during the last half of 393 b.c. and the lull yearof ^ ^ jgj 
3 9 2 B.C.), so as to put an end to the temporary naval i,and-w»»- 
preponderance of the Corinthians — the latter flro-'th* 
were at the sametimebearingthe brunt of a desul- 
t ory,but continued,land-warfnre against the garri- ebtabiished 
son of LacedsBrnonians and Peloponnesians esta- 
blished at Sikyon. Both Corinth and Lechmum Spartan' 
were partly defended by the presence of confede- 
rate troops, Bceotians, Argeians, Athenians, or unei^of Oo- 
niercenaries paid by Athens. But this did not 
protect the Corinthians against suffering great ° 
damage, in their lands and outlying properties, from the 
incursions of the enemy. 

The plain between Corinth and Sikyon — fertile and 
extensive (speaking by comparison with Pelopon- Bufferings 
nesus generally), and constituting a large part 
of the landed property of both cities, was ren- ^om the 
dered uncultivable during 393 and 392 b.c.; bo 
that the Corinthian proprietors w^ere obliged to in theix 
withdraw their servants and cattle to Peireeum^ territogr. 

(a portion of the Corinthian territory without SntSi«n^” 
the Isthmus properly so called, north-east of ^opriatew 
the Akrokorinthus, in a line between that emi- 
nence and the Megarian harbour of Pegs). Here 

* Xen. Hallau. It. 8, 11. - Xen. Hellan. It. 4, It ir. 6* 1. 
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the Sikyoniaii Assail&ntB could not reach them, beeause of 
the Long Walls of Corinth, which connected that city by 
a continuous fortification of 1 2 stadia (somewhat less than 
a mile and a half) with its harbour of Lechmum. Never- 
theless the loss to the proprietors of the deserted plain 
was still so great, that two successive seasons of it were 
quite enough to inspire them with a strong aversion to the 
war;^ the more so, as the damage fell exclusively upon 


* I dissent from Mr. Fynes Clinton 
M well as from M. Kohdantz (Vitae 
Ipliicratis, Ac. c. 4, who in the mam 
agrees ^ith Dodwoll’s Annalos 
Xenophontei) in thoir olironologi- 
oal arrangement of these events. 

They place the battle fought by 
Fraxitas within the Long Walls of 
Corinth in 893 b.c., and the destruc* 
tlun of the Lacedecmonian mora or 
division by Iphikratfis (the monthly 
date of which is marked by its 
having immediately succooded the 
Isthmian games), m a.o. 1 place 
the former event in ‘>92 no., tlio 
latter in 390 n.c., iininodiatoly after 
the Isthmian games of .S9 i n.c. 

If we study the narrative of Xe- 
nophon, wo shall find, that after 
describing (iv. S) the battle of 
Koroneia (August 39i n.c.) with 
its immediate coiiBoqueiiees, and 
the return of Agcsiluus Iioino— he 
goes on in the next chapicr to 
narrate the land-war about or near 
Corinth, which he carries down 
without interrupt'on (through 
Chapters 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, of Uook iv.) 
to 889 B.o. 

But In Chapter 6 of Book iv., he 
leaves the land-war, and takes up 
the naval operations, from and 
after the battle of Knidus (Aug. 
8DiB.o.)> He recounts how Fharna- 
bazus and Konou came across the 
JEge%u with a powerful fleet in the 
spring of S93 B.O., and bow after 
various proceedings,' they brought 
the fleet to the Saronic Gulf and 
the Isthmus of Corinth, where they 
must have arrived at or near Mid- 


summer 393 n.o. 

Now it appears to me certain, 
that these procoedings of Pharna- 
ha/UB with tlie fleet, recounted in 
the eighth chapter, coy|c, in point 
of date, before the eeditious move- 
ments and the coup d'Hat atCorinth, 
which are recounted in the fourth 
chapter. At the time when Pharna- 
hams was atCorinth in Midsummer 
.3<'3 1 ) c , the narrative of Xenophon 
(iv H, 8-10) lesid" UB to believe that 
the Corinthians w'ere prosecuting 
the war zealously, and without 
discontent* the money and on- 
courugomeut which Pharnabazus 
gave them were calculated to 
strengthen such ardour. It was 
by *»id of this money that the Co- 
riuthians fitted out their fleet under 
Agathfnus, and acquired for a time 
tlio maritime comuiaiid of the Gulf. 

The diHContenta against the war 
(recounted in chap. 4 seg.) could 
not have commenced until a oon- 
siderahle time after tlie departure 
of Pliarnabazus. They arose out 
of cauBCH which only took effect 
after a long continuance— the hard- 
ships of the land-war, the losses of 
property and slaves, the jealousy 
tow'ards Attica andBoeotia as being 
undisturbed, Ac. The Lacedemo- 
nian and Peloponnesian aggressive 
force at Sikyon cannot possibly 
have been established before the 
autumn of 394 b.c., and was most 
probably placed there early in the 
spring of 898 B.o. Its effects were 
brought about, not by one great 
blow, but by repetition of ravages 
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them — their alHes in B<Botia, Athens, and Argos, having as 
yet suffered nothing. Constant military service for defence, 
with the conversion of the city into a sort of besieged post, 
aggravated their discomfort. There was another circum- 
stance also, doubtless not without influence. The conse- 
quences of the battle of Knidus had been, first, to put down 
the maritime empire of Sparta, and thus to diminish the 
fear which she inspired to the Corinthians; next, to rebuild 
the fortifications, and renovate the shipping, commercial 
as well as w'arlike, of Athens; — a revival well calculated to 
bring back a portion of that anti- Athenian jealousy and 
apprehension which the Corinthians had felt so strongly a 
few years before. Ptn*htips some of the trade of Corinth 
may have been actually driven away by the disturbance of 
the war, to the renewed fortifications and greater security 
of Peiraeus. 

Fostered by this pressure of circumstances, the dis- 
contented philo-Laconian or peace-party which b.o. bbs. 
had always existed at Corinth, presently acqui- Growth and 
red sufficient strength, and manifested itself with 
fcufiicient publicity, to give much alarm to the phiio-Laoo- 
government. The Corinthian government had 
always been, and still was, oligarchical. In wdiat oHgarchi-’ 
manner the administrators or the council were ^ovmS- 
reuewed, or how^ long individuals continued in mentTeft"' 
office, indeed, we do not know. But of demo- 
cracy, with its legal popular assemblies, open an appeal 
dispussions, and authoritative resolves, there was 

and destruoliyo annoyance; and stancei, 1 think it reasonable to 
all the effects which it produced believe that the coup d»Stat and 
previous to Midsummer SOS n.c. massacre at Corinth took place 
would be more than compunsated (not in 303 b.c., as Mr. Clinton and 
t'y the presence, the gifts, and the M. Rehdautz place it, but) in 893 
uiicouragementofFharnabaEUB with b.c., and the battle within the 
hib powerful fleet. Moreover, after Long Walls rather later In the 
his departure, too, the Corinthians same year. 

were at first successftil at sea and Next, the opinion of the same 
acquired the command of the Gulf, two authors as well at of Dodwell 
which however they did not retain — that the destruction of the La«e- 
for more than a year, if so much, deemonian mora by Iphikrat^e took 
Hence it ia not likely that any place in the spring of 892 b.o.-~1s 
strong discontent against the war also, in my view, erroneous. If 
began before the early part of this were true, it would be aaoo^ 
892 B.o. eary to pack all the ovante man- 

Oonaiderlag all these oiroom- tioned ia Xanopboa, iv. 4, into 
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nothing. 1 Now the oligarchical persons actually in power 
were vehemently anti-Laconian, consisting of men who had 
partaken of the Persian funds and contracted alliance with 
Persia, besides compromising themselves irrevocably (like 
Timolaus) by the most bitter manifestations of hostile 
sentiment towards Sparta. These men found themselves 
menaced by a powerful opposition-party, which had no 
constitutional means for making its sentiments predomin- 
ant, and for accomplishing peaceably either a change of 
administrators or a change of public policy. It was only 
1iy an appeal to arms and violence that such a consumma- 
tion could be brought about; a fact notorious to both 
parties — so that the oligarchical administrators, ^formed 
of the meetings and conversations going on, knew well that 
they had to expect nothing less than the breaking out of a 
conspiracy. That such anticipations were well-founded, 
we gather even from the partial recital of Xenophon; who 
states that Pasimelus, the philo-Lacouian leader, was on 
his guard and in preparation - — and counts it to him as a 
virtue that shortly afterwards he opened the gates to the 
Lacedsemonians. 

Anticipating such conspiracy, the government resolved 
The Co- prevent it by a coup d\Uat. They threw 

rinthian themselves upon the assistance of their allies, 
fvirestartho ^ body of Argcians, and made their 

conspiracy^ blow the more sure by striking it on the last 
Jy day of the festival called Eukleia, when it was 

' least expected. Their proceeding, though 
dictated by precaution, was executed with the extreme of 


the year 893 b.o. ; which I hold to 
be Impoeeiblo. If the destruction 
of the mora did not occur in the 
spring of 892 b.o., we know that it 
could not have occurred until the 
spring of 380 B.o. ; that is, the next 
enpulng Isthmian games, two years 
afterwards. And this last will be 
found to be Its true date; thus 
leaving full time, but not too much 
time, for the antecedent occur- 
rences. 

* Plutarch. Dion. o. 63. 

* Xen. Hellen. Iv. 4, 8. [\6vTtc 
Sft ol 'ApYcloi aal Boiwiol val ’AOi;- 
yaioi xal KopivOUev e( ts twv napd 


flaoiXiw; |i.sTt9yT]x6TSc, 

xai Ol TO-i TCO/.tjxoy aiTid>-:aTOi ftT«- 
vTjfjiivoi, ii>c, ei p.^) exro8u># itoii^oaivTO 
T0»)C snl TTjV slpiQVTjV TSTpappivO'Ji,, 
xivSuviOffii nd>iv nol.ic Xxxiuvleai 
— oUxu) 5^ xal ocpxY®^ iicejrslpouv 
noisIeOai. 

iv. 4, 4. Ol Ss VtlUTCpOl, bltOXTsO- 
ea.)Toc naeip-i^Xou to (jlcXXov EeseOet, 
‘ijau^lav Ea^ov iv Kpavlep' (i>c 8t 
TTjc xpauii^c fs^YovTic 

Tivsc SX TOO xpdYH-®^94 df IxOvTO 1tp6c 
edtoilc, ix to6tou dva8pap,6vTic xaxd 
tbv ’AxpoxdpivOov, xpoofisXdvTSc |x4v 
*A|«y>^g® 4 ®®l ^9^4 dXXouc dmxpod* 
eevTO. do. 
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brutal ferocity aggravated by sacrilege; in a manner very 
different from the dee|>laid artifices recently practised by 
the Spartan Ephors when they were in like manner afraid 
of ihe conspiracy of Kinadon — and more like the oligarch- 
ic.'il conspirators at Korkyra (in the third year of the 
Peloponnesian War) when they broke into the assembled 
Senate, and massacred Feithias with sixty others in the 
Senate-house. i While the choice performers at Corinth were 
contending for the prize in the theatre, with judges form- 
ally named to decide — and while the market-place around 
was crowded with festive spectators — a number of armed 
men were introduced, probably Argeians, with leaders 
dfsignating the victims whom they w'ere to strike. Some 
of these select victims were massacred in the market-place, 
otliers in the theatre, and one even while silting as a judge 
in the theatre. Others again fled in terror, to embrace the 
altars or statues in the market-place — which sanctuary 
nevertheless did not save their lives. Nor was such sacri- 
lege arrested — repugnant as it was to the feelings of the 
assembled spectators and to Orecian feelings generally — 
until 120 persons had perished.- But the persons slain 
^\erc chiefly elderly men; for the younger portion of the 
philo-Laconian party, susijccting some mischief, had decli- 
ned attending the festival, and kept themselves separately 
assembled under their leader Fas imedus, in the gymnasium 
and cypress-grove called Kranium, just without the 
city-gates. find too that they were not only assembled, 
but actually in arras. For the moment that they heard 
the clamour in the market-place and learnt from some fu- 
gitives what was going on, they rushed up at once to the 
Akrokorinthus (or eminence and acropolis overhanging the 
city) and got possession of the citadel; which they main- 
tained with such force and courage, that the Argeians, and 
the Corinthians w'ho took part w'lth the government, were 
repulsed in the attempt to dislodge them. This circum- 
stance, indirectly revealed in the one-sided narrative of 
Xenophon, lets us into the real state of the city, and affords 
good ground for believing that Fasimelus and his friends 
were prepared beforehand for an armed outbreak, but 
waited to execute it, until the festival was over, — a scruple 

' Tbuoyd. iii. 70. Xenopbon (Iv. 4 , 4 ) onJj Myr 

* Diodora* (xit. 60) (rires this koXXoU 
narab«r, which aaemi very credible. 
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which ihe government, in their eagemoBa to forestal the 
plot, disregarded; employing the hands and weapons of 
Argeians who were comparatively unimpressed by solem 
nities peculiar to Corinth. ^ 


* In recounting this alternation 
of Tiolonce projected, violence per* 
petrated, recourao on the one side 
to a foreign ally, troaaon on the 
other by admitting an avowed 
enemy— v^hich formed the modus 
operandi of opposing parties in 
the oligarchical Corinth — 1 invite 
the reader to contrast it with the 
democratlcal Athena. 

At Athciib, in the hogiiming of 
thePeloponuohian War, tlicre were 
precisely the same causes at work, 
and precisely the same markt'd 
antithesis of parties, as those which 
here disturbed Corinth. Tliero was 
first, a considerable Atiieniuu mi- 
nority who opposed the war w'lth 
Bparta from the hrat, next, wlicii 
the war began, the proprietors of 
Attica saw their lamia ruined, and 
were ooir-pelled either to carry 
away, or to lose, their servants 
and cattle, so that they obtained 
no returns. The intense discontent, 
the angry complaints, the bitter 
conflict of parties, wltich tlicse 
oircumitances raised among the 
Athenian citizens — not to mention 
the aggravation of all those symp- 
toms by the ti-rrihlo epidemic — are 
marked out in Thucydides, and 
have been recorded in a preceding 
volume of this history. Not only 
the positive loss and suffering, but 
all other causes of exasperation, 
stood at a higher pitch at Athens 
in the early part of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, than at Corinth in 
8{t2 B.c, 

Yet what were the effects which 
they produced? Did the minority 
resort to a conspiracy— or the 
mitiority to a coup d>6iat—ox either 
of them to Invitation of foreign 
aid against the other? Nothing of 


the kind. The minority had always 
open to them the road of pacific 
oppoeition, and the chance of ob- 
taining a majority in the Senate 
or in the public assembly, which 
was practically identical with the 
totality of the citizens. Their 
opposition, though pacific as to 
acts, was sufliciontly animated and 
violent In words and pr|^OBitioiiB, 
to serve ag a real discliarge for 
iiiipriBonod angry passion. If they 
could not carry the adoption of 
tlicir general policy, they had the 
opportunity of gaining partial vic- 
tories wlkich took off the edge of 
a fierce discontont; witness the fine 
imposed upon PoriklCs (Thucyd. 
ii )>.'•) in tlio year before his death, 
winch both gratified and mollified 
the antipathy against him, and 
brougltt about shortly afterwards 
a strung reaction in his favour. 
Tlii majority, on the other hand, 
know that the predominance of its 
policy depended upon its main- 
taining its hold on a fluctuating 
public assembly, against the utmost 
freedom of debate and attack, 
within certain forms and rules pro- 
scribed by the constitution , attach- 
ment to the latter being the car- 
dinal priuciplo of political moral- 
ity la both partioB. It was this 
system which oxcludod on both 
sides the thought of armed violence. 
It produced among the democrat!- 
cal citizens of Athens that charac- 
teristic insisted upon by Kleon In 
Thucydidfis— "constant and fearlesa 
security and absence of treacherous 
hostility among one another" (8i& 
yap TO xa8' ^piipav dBslc «al dviai- 
PouXsuTov npoc dXXiqXouc, xal ic too; 
8o|Ji|i.dx«uc ‘cb oAto Ix>‘CS — T huo. ill. 
S7), the entire absence o^ which 
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Though Pasimdlufl and his friends were masters ot 
the citadel and had repulsed the assault of their enemies, 
yet the recent coup aStat had been completely successful 
in overawing their party in the city, and depriving them 
of all means of communicating with the Lace- 
dsBrnoniansatSikyon. Feeling unable to maintain persons of 
themselves, they were besides frightened by Laconian' 
menacing omens, when they came to offer sacri- party are 
fice, in order that they might learn whether the J ' 
gods encouraged them to fight or not. The leis^Pasi- 
victims were lound so alarming, as to drive them * g® 

to evacuate the post and prepare for voluntary spared and 
exile. Many of them (according to Liodorus 
500 1) actually w’ent into c^xile; while others, and “ 
among them Pasimelus himself, were restrained by the 
entreaties of their friends and relatives, combined with 
solemn assurances of peace and security from the govern- 
ment; who now probably felt themselves victorious, and 
were anxious to mitigate the antipathies which their recent 
violence had iiisiiired. These j^acific assurances were 
faithfully kept, and no farther mischief was done to any 
citizen. 

But the political condition of Corinth was materially 
altered, by an extreme intimacy of alliance and intimate 

’ * ' political 

union and 
consolida- 
tion be- 
tween Oo- 

^ ^ ^ rinth and 

were pulled up, and the city was entitled Argos >A.rgos. 
instead of Corinth (says Xenophon). Such was probably 
the invidious phrase in which the opposition party described 
the very close political union now formed between the two 
cities; upheld by a strong Argeian force in the city and 
acropolis, together with some Athenian mercenaries under 
Iphikrates, and some Besotians as a garrison in the port 


communion now lormed witn Argos; pernaps 
combined with reciprocal rights of intermarriage, 
and of purchase and sale. The boundary pillars 
or hedffes which separated the two territories 


stands so promineotlj forward In 
thoM deplorable proceedings of 
the eligarohieal Oorlnth. Pesi- 
mAlnt and hie Corinthian minority 
had no ocsembllei , dikaetexlee, 
annual Benote, or eonstant habit 
of free debate end ^soneatlop, to 
■ppool to; their only available 
weapon w«a oratod violence, or 


treaoberons oorrespondonoe with a 
foreign enemy, On the pert of fhe 
Corinthian gorenment, euperlor 
or more ekilfnlly used forae, or 
superior alliance abroad, woe the 
only weapon of dofeoee, In like 
manner. 

■ PiodoE. xir. Sd; XvB. Holfea. 

ir. 4, 6. 
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of lieotonm. Most probably the goyeminent remained 
still Oorinthian, and still oligarchical, as before. But it 
now rested upon Argeian aid, and was therefore dependent 
chiefly upon Argos, though partly also upon the otner two 

To Pasiinelus and his friends such a state of things 
BO 899 intolerable. Though personally they had 

Pasimsini ill-usage to complain of, yet the complete 
admits the predominance of their political enemies was quit o 
Lacedsmo- Bufficieiit to excite their most vehement aiiti- 
within the patliies. They entered into secret correspondence 
of*CorTnth* Praxitas, the Lacedsemonian commander 

Battle at tSikyon, engaging to betray to him ^\e of the 
thoBe"waiiB 111 the Western Long \V all between Corinth 

‘ and Lechsftum. The scheme being concerted, 
Pasimelus and his partisans got themselves placed, * partly 
by contrivance and partly by accident, on the night-watch 
at this gate; an imprudence, which shows that the govern- 
ment not only did not maltreat them, but even admitted 
them to trust. At the moment fixed, Praxitas — present- 
ing himself w'ith a Lacedaemonian mora or regiment, a Si- 
kyonian force, and the Corinthian exiles, — found the 
treacherous sentuiels prepared 1o open the gates. Having 
first sent in a trusty soldier to satisfy him that there was 
no deceit, 3 he then conducted all his force within the gates, 
into the mid-space between the two Long W alls. So broad 
was this space, and so inadequate did his numbers appear 
to maintain it, that he took the precaution of digging a cross- 
ditch with a palisade to defend himself on the side towards 
the city ; which he was enabled to do undisturbed, since 
the enemy (we are not told why) did not attack him all the 
next day. On the ensuing day, however, Argeians, Corin- 
thians, and Athenian mercenaries under Iphikrates, all 
came down from the city in full force; the latter stood on the 
right of the line, along the eastern wall, opposed to the 
Corinthian exiles on the Lacedeemonian left; while the 

* Xen. HelUn. It. 4, 8. xal vaTa In ; orerlooking or approTing hli 

iiciftiXtiav, Ac troaoherouB betrayal towardr his 

* Xen. Hellen. it. 4, 8. Nothing own oonntrymen, in ihns opening 
oan show more foroibly the Laco- a gate whioh he had been truBted 
nlan bias of Xenophon, than the to watoh. rm B* Blei}T«TSTi)v, xal 
credit whioh he giTOB to rasimdluB ouTu>t. d«^u)c dKeBei£dxt|v, 
lor hie good faith towards the Lace> mves i eleeXOioy 

^inottiMU whom be wae lettiug etioi dBoXioc, eld «cp iXe^dTiiv, 
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LacedsDmonians themselveB were on their own right, op- 
posed to the Corinthians from the city; and the Argeians, 
opposed to the Sikyonians, in the centre. 

It was here that the battle began; the Argeians, bold 
from superior numbers, attacked and broke the 
Sikyoniaiis, tearing up the palisade, and pursu- dtemonianB 
ing them down to the sea with much slaughter; i 
upon which Pasimachus the Lacedaemonian Bevere loss 
commander of cavalry coming to their aid, caused ^ 
his small body of horsemen to dismount and tie 
their horses to trees, and then armed them with shields 
taken from the Sikyonians, inscribed on the outside with 
tlie letter Sigma ( 1 ). With these he approached on foot 
to attack the Argeians, who mistaking them for Sikyonians, 
rubhcd to the charge with alacrity; upon which Pasimachus 
exclaimed — “By the two Gods, Argeians, these Sigmas 
which you see here will deceive you he then closed with 
them resolutely, but his numbers were so inferior that he 
was soon overpowered and slain. Meaiiw'hile the Corin- 
thian exiles on the left had driven back Jphikrates with his 
mercenaries (doubtless chiefly light troops) and pursued 
them even to the city gates; while the Lacedesmonians, 
easily repelling the Corinthians opposed to them, came out 
of their palisade atid planted themselves with their faces 
towards the eastern wall, but at a little distance from it, to 
intercept the Argeians on their return. The latter were 
forced to run back as they could, huddling close along the 
eastern wall, with their right or unshielded side exposed 
as they passed to the spears of the Lacedeemonians. Before 
they could get to the walls of Corinth, they were met and 
roughly handled by the victorious Corinthian exiles. And 
even when they came to the walls, those within, unwilling 
to throw open the gates for fear of admitting the enemy, 
contented themselves with handing down ladders, over 
which the defeated Argeians clambered with distress and 
difficulty. Altogether, their loss in this disastrous retreat 

* Xen. Hellen. !▼. 4, 10. Kal touc portion of Leoh»nin, or » spMi* 
Zixwioviouc 4«pdTi]oav nol apart from (bnt adloliilng to) iho 

to atau|>u>(t3 cSltoxov wall which enoirolad Laohcvni, 

OdXaooav, xal ixii aoXXooc aOxotv jet still within tho Long Walls. 
dirdxTtivav. Otherwlso the fagitfoo Blkjottiaas 

It would appear from hence that eonld hardlj have got dom So-thf 
thoxo must hare boon an open soa. 
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WM fin||htfal. Their dead (sayi Xenophon) lay piled np 
like heaps of stones or wood. ^ 

This victory of Praxitas and the Lacedgsmonians, 
Th« liRoe- though it did not yet make them masters of Le- 
nevertheless of considerable im- 
J'poTtron” portance. Shortly afterwards they received 
reinforcements which enabled them to turn it to 
tween Oo- still better account. The first measure of 
Leoheum Praxitas was to pull down a considerable breadth 
BO as to ' of the two walls, leaving a breach which opened 
open a free free passage for any Lacedismonian army from 
across^ Sikyon to reach and pass the isthmus. He then 
ture^From ®^®^rched his troops through the breaqh; forward 
myon and * on the road to Megara, capturing the two Co- 
fiidus. rmthian dependencies of Krommyon and Sidus 
on the Saronic Gulf, in which he placed garrisons. Return- 
ing back by the road south of Corinth, he occupied Epieikia 
on the frontier of Epidaurus, as a protection to the territory 
of the latter against incursions from Corinth — and then 
disbanded his army. 

A desultory warfare was carried on during the ensuing 
s e SBL winter and spring between the opposite garrisons 

EffUtire ^ Corinth and Sikyon. It was now that the 
warfare Athenian Iphikratcs, in the former place, began 
carried on to distinguish himself at the head of his merce- 
froopB ® nary peltasts, whom, aftertheir first organization 
i^iikraifte Konon, he had trained to effective tactics 
at Corinth under the strictest discipline, and whose move- 
~™ini*and conducted with consummate skill. 

C^rove*" His genius introduced improvements both in 
their armour and in their clothing. He leng- 
^ * ** thened by one half both the light javelin and 


' Xen. Hellen. fr. 4, 12. 05ru>c 
iv 4 XIy(|) iioXXol iniaov, u>aTc elOio- 
fUvot 6pav ot ivOpuDYtoi ou)poo« oItou, 
(6X«dw, XlSeu, t6tc tStdvavro eu)po'!>c 
mpu>v. 

A. elngalar form of epeeoh. 

* Diodorae (xiv. 86) repreeeala 
that the LacodmmoniaiiB on thle 
oooaaion earprieed and heldlieehm- 
am, defeating the general body of 
the ooafederatei who oame out 
from Corinth to retake St. But hie 


narrative of all those circumstances 
differs materially from that of 
Xenophon; whom I here follow 
In preference, making allowanee 
for great partiality, and for much 
oonfuilon and obeenrlty. 

Xenophon give® ue plainly in 
underetand, that Leebmim wae net 
captured by the liaoedsmonlane 
until the following year, by Ageet- 
lauii and Talautlas. 

It is to be reeolleoted that Xe* 
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the short sword, which the Thracian peltasts habitually 
carried; he devised a species of leggings, known afterwards 
by the name ofiphikratides; and ne thus combined, better 
than had ever been done before, rapid motion — power of 
acting in difficult ground and open order — effective attack 
either by missiles or hand to hand — and dexterous retrea| 
in case of need.' As yet he was but a young officer, in 


nnphon had particular means of 
knowing what was done by Ago- 
silauB, and therefore deaerven credit 
on that hcad'->-al nays allo^\lngfor 
partial'.ty Diodorus does not men- 
tion Ai't'f'ilauB in connexion with 
the procufdings at lieciucuni. 

' Diodor. XV. 44 ; CorneliuB N epos, 
Vit. Ijihicrut. c. 2, Foljivn. iii. 9, 
10. Compurc Behdantz, Vita- Iphi- 
rratis, Chahria', ot Timothei, c. 2, 
7 (Derlin, 1845) — a very useful and 
instructive publication. 

In describing the improvements 
made by Iphikrat4s in the arma> 
ture of hia peltasts, I have not 
exactly copied cither Nepos or 
Diodorus, who both appear to me 
confused in their statements. You 
would imagine, in reading their 
account (and so it has been stated 
by Weber, Frologg. ad Demosth. 
cout. Aristokr. p. xxxv.), that there 
were no peltaete in Greece prior 
to IphikratAs ; that he was the first 
to transform heavy-armed boplites 
into light-armed pel taste, and to 
introduce from Thraoo the light 
shield or prita, not only smaller 
iu size tlian tbe round deicl< carried 
by the hopllte, but also without 
the ITU;, or Burrounding metallio 
rim of the denlc, seemingly con- 
Docted by outside bars or spokes 
uf metal with the exterior central 
knob or projection (umbo) which 
the hoplito pushed before him in 
close combat. The pelto, smaller 
and lighter than tbe dewl«,^ was 
apparently square or oblong and 
not round: though it had no Cxoc, 
it often had thin platea of brass, 

VOL. IX. 


as we may see by Xenophon, 
Anab. v.2, 29, ao that the explana- 
tion of It given in the Scholia ad 
Flaton. Di’gg. vii. p. 813 inu<it be 
thken with reserve, 

Itut Grecian iiclta8t.s existed be- 
fore the time of Ipliikratds (Xen. 
Uollon. i. 2, 1 and els''wliore). He 
did nut first introduce them; he 
found them already there, and Im- 
proved their armature. But Dio- 
dorus and Nepos affirm that ho 
lengthened the apeara of tho pel- 
tasts to a measure half as long 
again as those of the hoplites (,or 
twice as long, if we believe Nepos), 
and tho swords in proportion — 

**T/i;r,3e |i6v td 86p*T« 
p.sfebet— hastse modum duplicavit.** 
Now this I apprehend to be not 
exact; nor Is it true ^as Nepos 
asserts) that the Grecian hoplites 
carried “short spears”— “brevlbus 
hastis.” The spear of the Grecian 
hoplito was long (though not ao 
long as that of the heavy and 
compact Macedonian phalanx after- 
wards became), and it appears to 
me Incredible that IphikratAii 
ahocld have given to his light 
and active peltast a epear twice 
as long, or half as long again, as 
that of the bopllte. Both Diodorus 
and Nepos have mistaken by making 
their comparison with the arms of 
the hoplita, to which the changes 
of Ipblk raids had no reference. 
The peltast both beTore and after 
Iphikratds did not oanx a apear 
but a Jawelin, which be employed 
aa a missile, to hurl, not lo tfardst ; 
be was essentially an 


M 
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ih» beginning of his military career. i We mast therefore 
presamethat these improvementB were chiefly of later date, 
the Buggestions of his personal experience ; but even now, 
the successes of his light tro^s were remarkable. Attacking 
Phlius, he entrapped the Phliasians into an ambuscade, 
^and inflicted on them a defeat so destructive, that they 
were obliged to invoke the aid of a Lacedaemonian garrison 
for the protection of their city. He gained a victory near 
Sikyon, and carried his incursions over all Arcadia, to the 
very gates of the cities; damaging the Arcadian hoplites 
BO severely, that they became afraid to meet iiim in the 
field. His own peltasts ho’wever, though full of confidence 
against these Peloponnesian hoplites, still natained their 
awe and their reluctance to fight against Lacedaemonians;'^ 
who on their side despised them, but despised their own 
allies still more. “Our friends fear these peltasts, as 
children fear hobgoblins” — said the Lacedeemonians sar- 
castically, endeavouring to set the example of courage by 
ostentatious demonstrations of their own round the walls 
of Corinth, 3 


or jayelln shooter (see Xenoph. 
Hellen. Ir. 6, 14; vi, 1, 9). Of 
course the javelin might, in case 
of need, serve to thrust, but this 
was not its appropriate employ 
ment: e converse, the spear might 
be hurled (under ndvantagoous 
oiroumitances , from the higher 
ground against an enemy below— 
Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 16 . v. 4, 62), 
but its proper employment was, to 
be held and thrust forward. 

What Iphikratds really did, was, 
to lengthen both the two offensive 
treapons which the peltast carried, 
before his time— the javelin, and 
the eword. He made the javelin 
a longer and heavier weapon, re- 
quiring a more practised hand to 
throw— but also competent to inflict 
more serious wounds, and capable 
of being used with more deadly 
effect If the peltasts saw an oppor- 
tunity of oomlng to close fight on 
mdvantageouB terms. Possibly Ipbi- 
kratfis not only lengthened tke 
a*eapou,^ but aleo ImproTed tta 


point and efficacy In other ways, 
making it more analogous to the 
formidable Roman piium. Whether 
he made any alteration in thepeiia 
itself, we do not know. 

The name IphikratideSf given to 
these now-fashioned leggings or 
boots, proves to us that Welling- 
ton and Blucher are not the first 
eminent generals who have lent 
an honourable denomination to 
boots and shoes. 

' Justin, vi. 6. 

* Xeu. Hellen. It. 4, 16; Hlodor. 
aiv. 61. 

Tou« (xsVtoi Aaxtfioiiiiovlouc oStcuc 
au oi itfXTaoTal cSsStoav, u>< svto« 
dxovTlaji.'XTOC ou npoefjteav xolc d"’ 
Xtuic, Ac. 

Oompare the sentiment of the 
light troops in the attack of Spliak- 
teria, when they were awe-ctruok 
and afraid at first to approach llic 
Laoednmonlan hoplites— rg 
,(6SouXu>|i4voi u>c 4icl AaxsBat|tovU>u4« 
Ao. (Thueyd. Iv. 84). 

* Xen. HelUn. It. 4, 17. lopft 
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The breach made in the Long Walls of Corinth by 
Praxitas had laid open the road for a Pelo- ^ ^ 
ponnesian army to march either into Attica or ’ ' 
Bmotia. * Fortunately for the Athenians, they J^ianB ro*‘ 
had already completed the rebuilding of their store the 
own Long Walls ; but they were so mu^ alarmed 
by the new danger, that they marched with their Corinth and’ 
full force, and with masons and carpenters ao ^lexpedS 
coinpanying, 2 to Corinth. Here, with that ce- tion of the 
lerity of work for w'hich they were distinguished, *^ kfng^^Agagi- 
they in a few days re-established completely the laus, who, 
western wall; the more important of the two, 
since it formed the barrier against the incursions leutias, re- 
of the Lacedffimonians from Sikyon. They had Long Walls 
then a secure position, and could finish the and cap- 
eastern wall at their leisure; which they accord- oh»um^®” 
ingly did, and then retired, leaving it to the 
confederate troops in Corinth to defend. 

This advantage, however, a very material one, was 
again overthrown by the expedition of the Lacedesmonian 
king Agesilaus during the same summer. At the head of 

K*' AavtSatffcovioi xal exioxwicTCiv has only two pasBca-— one, by the 
cToXficuv, oi e6)j.|i.a^oi ^ofioIvTo opening on the eastern side of the 
Tout ictXTaatdc, otensp {loppLUvac Acro-Connthns, which obliged an 
caiSdpia, Ac. enemy to pass under the eastern 

This is a camp-jest of the time, elde of Corinth, and was moreoTor 
which we have to thank Xenophon defended by a particular kind of 
for preserving. fortification, as aome remains Of 

' Xenopb. Agesil. ii. 17. dvates- walls still testify— the other, along 
tdeac Tijc IlsXoiiOi^vifaou Tdc icOXac, the shore at Cenchreim, which was 
also a fortified place in the hands 
Respecting the Long Walls of of the Corinthians. Hence the im> 
Corinth, as part of a line of defence portanoe of the pass ofOenchrel»| 
which barred ingress to, or egress in all operations between thePelo- 
firom , Peloponnesus — Colonel ponuesians, and an enemy without 
Leake remarkB~*‘The narrative of the Isthmus” (Leake, Tsarele in 
Xenophon shows the great im- Morea, Tol. iii. oh. xxriii. p. 364). 
pnrtanoe of the Corinthian Long Compare Plutaroh, Anatus, e. 16; 
Walls in time of war. They com- and the operations of Bpmmlnon- 
pleted a line of fortification from das as desoribed by Diodorus, XT. 
the summit of the Acro-Corintlius 

to the sea, and thua intercepted ’ Xen. Uellen. It. 4, 18. ikMs* 
the most direct and easy opm< Ttc itav8i))i.cl fitrd XtBoXdTiov «a« 
munleatlon from the Zstbmns into vtxTdvcov, 4o. The word kctBtjpwI 
Peloponnecut. For the rugged shows bow mneli thgf WM6 
moantaia, which borders the south- lUermed. 

•rn side of flie Zstiunlan plain, ■ Thueyd. tJ» ^ 

ml 
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% liill Lacedsmonian and Peloponnesian force, lie first 
nuurohed into the territory of Argos, and there spent some 
time in ravaging all the cultivated plain. From hence he 
pasaed over the mountain-road by into the plain of 

Corinth, to the foot of the newly-ropuired Long Walls. 
Here his brother Teleutias, who had recently superseded 
Herippidas as admiral in the Corinthian Gulf, came to 
cooperate with him in a joint attack, by sea and land, on 
the new Walls and on Lechacum.- The presence of this 
naval force rendered the Long W alls difficult to maintain, 
since troops could be disembarked in the interval between 
them, where the Sikyonians in the previous battle had 
been beaten and pursued down to the sea. Agesfiaus and 
Teleutias were strong enough to defeat the joint force of 
the four confederated armies, and to master not only the 
Long Walls, but also the port ofLechaums with its docks 


* The words itend in the text of 
Xenophon— tx«i4c< Or.epflfl- 
X(bv xata Tijifxv il< Kopixflo^. A 
■treigbt march from the Argelan 
territory to Corinth could not 
poniblj carry Ageoilaus hy Tcgea ; 
Kmppen proposes Te < sc v , which 
1 accept, as geographically suit- 
able. 1 am not certain however 
that it is right; the Ag€«i!laui of 
Xenophon has the words xard vd 

CTSvd. 

About the probable situation of 
Tenea, see Colonel Leake, Travels 
in Morea, vol. ili. p. 821; also bis 
Peloponnesiaca, p. 400. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 4, 10— Iv. 6, 

10 , 11 . 

It was rather late in the autumn 
of 803 B.o. that the Laoeda'monlan 
maritime operations in the Corin- 
thian Gulf began, against the fleet 
recently equipp^ by the Corin- 
thians out of the funds lent by 
Fbamabaeuf. First the Laced s- 
monlan Folemarohus was named 
admiral; he wac slain,— and his 
eecretary FoUlt, 'who succeeded 
to hie command, retired afterwards 
wosmded. Dent came Herlppidaa 
to the eommand, who was suo- 
oceded by Teleutias. Vow if wa 


allow to Herippidas a year of 
command (the ordinary duration 
of a Lacedcemonian admiral^s 
appointment), and to the other 
two something less than a year, 
since thoir time was brought to 
an end by accidents- wo shall And 
that the appointment of Teleutias 
will foil in the spring or early 
summer of 391 b.c., the year of 
this expedition of Agesilaus. 

’ Aiidokidds de Paco, s. 18; Xen. 
Hellen. iv. 4, 10 naptyivSTo 8e 
ou-(f> (’Ayt)9i>.4ii>) xcl 6 «8*X(p6; 
Ti)suTi'*c xiTa OaXaeaa^, lyputv tpi^j- 
pti^ xipl 8u>8exa’ (uaxs (i-axapl^isOai 
auTwv TT/v piT]Tipa, !-i auT^ 

f)|iipa (Lv fTixcv 6 p-tyxovdy^v 
xaTtlyT) Tu>ynoXc|i.l(ov, 6 84 
xava OdXaooay vde vooc *oi 
vd vswpia {p7)xi. 

This last passage indicates de- 
cidedly that Leehnum was not 
taken until this Joint attack by 
Agesilaui and Teleutias. And the 
authority of Xenophon on tho 
point it superior, in my Judge- 
ment, to that of Diodorus (ziv. 
86), who represents Leehnum to 
have iheen Uken in the year be- 
fore, QB the oeoaslon when tho 
Laeetomonians were flret ad- 
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and the ahips within them; thus bresdcinff up the naval 
power of Corinth in the KiisBeean Gulf. Xecheeum now 
became a permanent post of hostility against Corinth, 
occupied by a Lacedaemonian garrison and occasionally by 
the Corinthian exiles ; while any second rebuilding of the 
Corinthian Long Walls by the* Athenians became im- 
possible. After this important success, Agesilaus returned 
to Sparta. Neither he nor his Lacedaemonian hoplites, 
especially the Amyklaians, were ever willingly absent 
from the festival of the Hyakinthia: nor did he now 
disdain to take his station in the chorus. i under the 


mitted hy treachery within the 
Long Walli. 

The paBiago from ArieteiJSs the 
rliotor, referred to by Weseeling, 
Mr Clinton, and othore, only 
xnentioni the battle at Lechn’um— 
not the capture of the port. Xe- 
nophon also montions a battle as 
liaring taken placo close to 
Lechocum, between the two Long 
Walls, on the occasion wlien Dio- 
dorus talks of the capture of 
Lochsum; so that AristoidAs is 
more in harmony with Xenophon 
than with Diodorus. 

A few montlis prior <to this joint 
attack of Agesilaus and 'I clcutiae, 
the Athenians had come with an 
army, and with masons and car- 
poiitcTS, for the express purpose 
of rebuilding the Long Wells which 
Fraxitas had in part broken down. 
This step would have boon both 
impracticable and useless, if the 
Lacedecmonlans had stood then in 
possession of Lccho'um. 

There is one passage of Xeno- 
phon, indeed, which looks as if 
the Lacedoemonians had been in 
poBBossion of Lechocum before this 
expedition of the Atheuiuna to rc- 
OBtablish the Long Walls— AutoI 
(the Laoedesmonlans) K' sx tou 
A sj^alou 6p(i.u)|ji.Bvei o6v fi6p^ 
xttl ToI« tuiv KopivQiuiv xu- 

xXtp ittpl vb &ax'J Tu>v Kopiv8lu)v 
istpaTiOovTO (It. 4, 17). But who- 


ever reads attentively the sections 
from 15 to 19 inclusive, will see 
(T think) that this affirmation may 
well refer to 4 period after, and 
not before, the capture of Li<chH>uin 
by Agesilaus; for it has reference 
to the general contempt shown 
hy the Lacedfemonians for the 
pultasts of lphlkratfi9,asoontraBted 
w'ith the terror displayed by the 
Mantinoinns and others, of these 
same poltasts. Dven if this were 
otherwise, however, I should still 
say that the passages which 1 have 
produced above from Xenophon 
show plainly that he represents 
Lechopum to have been captured 
by Agesilaus and Teloutias; and 
that the other words, ix <co0 As- 
yairju Apfiiofisvei, if they really 
implied anything inconsistent with 
this, must be regarded as an inac- 
curacy. 

I will add that the chapter of 
Diodorus, xiv. 8(i, puts into one 
year events which cannot all be 
supposed to have taken place in 
that same year. 

Had LoohBDum been in possossioii 
and occupation by the Laoedse- 
monians, in the year preceding 
the joint attack by Agesilaus and 
Teloutias, Xenophon 'would surely 
have mentioned it in iv. 4, 14; for 
it was a more important post than 
Blkyon, for acting against Corinth. 

> Xen. Agesilaus, it. 17. 
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o!ite« of tho diorio condaotor, for the poBan in honour of 
Apollo. 

It WM thofl that the Long Walls, though rebuilt by 
•.e. sn. ^he Athenians in the preceding year, were again 
Aiwm of permanently overthrown, and the road for 
Aih«n« »nd LiacedfBmonian armies to march beyond the 
^Vcftptnre Isthmus once more laid open. So much were 
of the the Athenians and the Bosutians alarmed at this 
of^Oo^th* success, that both appear to have become 
Proposi- ' desirous of peace, and to have sent envoys to 
Vo^Bparta to Sparta. The Thebans are said to have offered 
solicit to recognise Orchomenus (which was now oc- 
cupied by a Lacedsemoniun garrison) m auto- 
coine to no nomous and disconnected from the Boeotian 
raittit. federation; while the Athenian envoys seem to 
have been favourably received at Sparta, and to have found 
the Lacedffimoninns disposed to make peace on better terms 
than those which had been proposed during the late dis- 
cussions with Tirihazus (hen-after to he noticed); recogni- 
sing the newly-huilt Athenian Walls, restoring Lemnos, 
ImbroB, and Skyros to At hen*-, and guaranteeing autonomy 
to each separate city in the Grecian world. The Athenian 
envoys at Sparta having provisionally accepted these 
tetms, forty days wore allowed for reference to the people 
of Athens; to which place Laced eemonian envoys were sent 
as formal bearers of the propositions. The Argeians and 
Corinthians, however, strenuously opposed the thoughts of 
peace, urging the Athenians to continue the war; besides 
which, it appears that many Athenian citizens thought 
that large restitution ought to have been made of Athe- 
nian property forfeited at the end of the late war, — and 
that the Thracian Chersonese ought to have been given 
back as well as the three islands. On these and other 
grounds, the Athenian pco])1e refused to sanction the 
recommendation of their envoys; though Andokides, one 
of those envoys, in a discourse still extant, earnestly 
advised that they should accept the peace. » 

* Oar knowledge of the abortive borrowed from Phlloohorua— 
negotiationa adverted to in the Xifai aal iXOaiv vevic 

text, ia derived, partly from the itpiofittc ex Aaxa8al|iovoc, xal dicpdx- 
third Oration of AndokidAa called touc dvtXBaiv, ( 1 .-^ naloavTOc tou 'Av- 
De Pace— -partly from a itatement 8oxl8o«. 

contained in the Argument of that Whether Philochorua had any 
Oration, and purporting to be additional grounda to veat upon. 
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The war bein^ thna oontmnied, Gornith, though 
defended by a considerable confederate force, including 


other then thti rerj oretlon itaelf, 
may appear doubtful. But at any 
rate, thin important fragment (which 
I do not eee noticed among the 
fragmenti of Philoohorua In M. 
Didot’s collection) counts for some 
farther evidence as to the reality 
of the peace proposed and dis* 
cuBHod, but not concluded. 

Neither Xenophon nor Diodoms 
make any mention of such mission 
to Sparta, or discnBflion at .Athens, 
SR tliat which forms the subject of 
tlie Andokidoan oration. But on 
the other hand, neither of thorn 
bays anything which goes to con- 
tradict the reality of the event; 
nor can we in this case found any 
strong negative inference on the 
ni'TO ailenco of Xtnophon, in the 
case of a pacific proposition whiob 
ultimately came to nothing. 

If indeed wo could he oertain 
that the oration of Andokid^s was 
genuine, it would of itself be 
suRicient to establish the reality 
of the mission to which It relates. 
It would be Buflicient evidence, 
not only without corronoration 
from Xenophon, but even against 
any contradictory statement pro- 
ceeding trova Xenophon. But un- 
fortunately, the rhetor Dionysius 
pronounced this oration to be 
spurious ; which Introduces a doubt 
and throws us upon the investiga- 
tion of collateral probabilities. I 
have myself a decided opinion 
(already stated more than once), 
that anoiher out of the four orations 
ascribed to Andokidds (I mean the 
fourth oration, entitled against 
Alkibiadds) is spurious; and I 
vras inclined to the same suspicion 
with respect to this present oration 
l)e Face; a snspioion, which I 
expressed In a former Tolume (Oh. 
xlv.). But on ttudying over again 


with attention this oration DePaoe, 
1 find reason to retract my sus- 
picion, and to belleTS that the 
oration may be genuine. It hat 
plenty of erroneous allegations as 
to matter of fact, especially in 
reference to times prior to the 
battle of .Sgospotami ; but not 
one, so far as I can detect, which 
conflicts with the eihtaiion to which 
the orator addresses himself— nor 
which requires ns to pronounce it 
spurious. 

Indeed in considering this 
ation (which is the most important 
point to be studied when we are 
examining the genuineness of an 
oration), we find a partial coin- 
cidence in Xenophon, which goes 
to strengthen our affirmative oonfl- 
denco. One point much insisted 
upon in the oration, is, that the 
Bceotians were anxious to make 
peace with Sparta, and were willing 
to relinquish Orchoraenus (s. lS-20). 
Now Xenophon also mentions, three 
orfourmonths afterwards, the Boeo- 
tians as being anxious for peace, 
and as sending envoys to Agesi- 
lauB to ask on what terms it would 
be granted to tbom (Xen. Hellen. 
iv. 5, 6). This coincidence is of 
some value In reference to the 
authenticity of the oration. 

Assuming the oration to be 
genuine, its date is pretty clearly 
marked, and is rightly placed by 
Mr. Fynes Clinton in SOI B.o. It 
was In the autumn or winter of 
that year, four years after the 
commencement of the war inBosotia 
which began In 396 o.o. (s, 30). It 
was after the capture of LeohaBUm, 
which took place In the summer 
of 891 B.o. — and before the destmo- 
iion of the Laoedaamouian morn 
by IphikratOi, which took place 
in the spring of 890 B.0i Bor An- 
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Allieataik hoplites tisddr Kallias, and peltuii niidar 
became much pressed by the hostile posts at 
Lecheeum as well as at Krommyon andSidus — 
•.o. sso. exiles as the most active of all 

5eiIrJd*b** however there remained the 

the Oorin^ peninsula and the fortification of Peimum 
tbiens from ^n Undisturbed shelter for the Corinthian 
of Peirffu'^ servants and cattle, and a source of subsistence 
At for the city. Peiraeum was an inland post 

the exUei^ nortb-esst of Corinth, in the centre of that 
peninsula which separates the two innermost 
Srth wUh recesses of the Krisssean Gulf — the Bay of 
*t LechsBum on its south-west, the Ba,ye called 

ftttaek t. Alkyonis, between Kreusis and 01mi» (now 
Psatho Bay), on its north-east. Across this latter bay 
Corinth communicated easily, through Pcirseum and the 


fortified port of (Enoe, with Kreusis the port of Thespiss 
in BoBOtia.i The Corinthian exiles now prevailed upon 
Affesilaus to repeat his invasion of the territory, partly in 
Older that they might deprive the city of the benefits which 
it derived from L*cir»ura — partly in order that they mi^hi 
also appropriate to themselves the honour of celebrating 
the Isthmian games, which were just approaching. The 
Spartan King accordingly marched forth, at the head 
of a force composed of Laccdsemonians and of the Pelo* 
ponnesian allies, first to Lechseum, and thence to the 
Isthmus, specially so called; that is, the sacred precinct of 
Poseidon near EchoBuus on the Saronic Gulf, at tho 


dokidSi empbatlcally intimates, 
that at the moment when he spoke, 
not one military tuccess had yet 
been obtained against the Lace- 
dsmoniane—yaiToi nola« tivo; &v 
JiaSivOi TCap’ ^|fcU)V Ctpir^vT]^ Itu'/ov, «l 

ftiev (livov [six’ll' »itTiiGyjaav; 

(i. 19). This oonld never have b»‘en 
aaid after the destruction of the 
LaoedEemonian mora, nhich made 
ao profound a sensation throughout 
Greece, and so greatly altered the 
temper of the contending parties. 
And It seems to me one proof 
(among others) that Mr. Fynes 
Clinton has not placed correctly 
tlis aTenta labiequent to the battle 


of Corinth, when I observe that be 
assigns the destruction of the mora 
to tJie year 398 B.O., a year before 
the date which he rightly allots 
to the Andokldean oration. I have 
placed (though upon other grounds) 
the destruction of the mora In the 
spring of B90 B.o , which receives 
additional confirmation from this 
passage of Andokidda. 

Both Yalokenaex and Bluftex 
(Lect. Andocld. o. xl oonsider tho 
oration of Andokidda de Pace as 
genuine ; Taylor and other orltioa 
hold the. contrary opinion. 

> Xen. Again. iL 18. 
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Darrowest breadth of the IsthmuSy where the biennial 
Isthmian festival was celebrated. 

It was the month of April or beginning of Hay, and 
the festival had actually begun, under the pre- ,,o. sso. 
fiidency of the Corinthians from the city who isthmian 
were in alliance with Argos; a body of Argeians 
being present as guards . ' But on the approach aif turbs^tho 
of Agcsilaus, they immediately retired to the The'oorin-’ 
city by the road to Kcnchreae, leaving their sa- thian 
crifices half-hiiiBhed. Not thinking fit to disturb 
their retreat, Agesilaus proceeded first to offer protection, 
sacrifice himself, and then took a position close 
at hand, in the sacred ground of Poseidon, while when he is 
the Corinthian exiles went through the so- 
Icmnities indue form, and distributed the parsley thians 
wreaths to the victors. After remaining three 
days, Agesilaus marched aw'ay to attack Peirmum. and 
lie had no sooner departed than the Corinthians perform the 
from the city came forth, celebrated the festival, ov^Tgam. 
and distributed the wreaths, a second time. 

* Xen. Hellon. iv. 6, 1 ; Pin- tho second and fourth Olympic 
tarcli, Agesil. c. 21. years. From Thucydidds, viii. 9, 

Xenophon, who writes his his- 10, we know that this festival was 
tory in the style and langnago of celebrated in April 412 b.c.; that 
a partlsaji, says that "the Argeians is, towards the end of the fourth 
celebrated the festival, Corinth year of Olympiad 91, about two 
having now become Argos." But or three months before the festival 
it seems plain that the truth was of Olympiad 92, 
as I have stated in the text— and Podwell (De Cyclis Dlss. vi. 2, 
that the Argeians stood by (with just cited), Corsiiil (Diss. Agonis- 
others of the confederates prob- tic. iv. 3), and Schneider in his 
ably also) to protect the Gorin- note to this passage of Xenophon 
thians of the city in tho exercise —all state the Isthmian games to 
of their usual privilege; just as have been celebrated in tho first 
Agosllaus, immediately afterwards, aud thtrd Olympio years; whiob 
stood by to protect tho Corinthian is, in my judgement, a mistake, 
exiles while they were doing the Dodwell erroneously states the 
same thing. Isthmian games mentioned In 

Thelsthmlan games were eHeflSric, ThucydidAs, vlii. 9, to have been 
that is, oelebrated In every alter- celebrated at the beginning of 
nate year; In one of the spring Olympiad 92, instead of the fourth 
months, about April or perhaps quarter of the fourth year of 
the beginning of May (the Greek Olympiad 91 : a mistake pointed 
months being lunar, no one of out by Ertiger (ad loe.) ae wall as 
them would ooinclde regularly by Foppo and Dr. Arnold ; although 
with any one of our oalendu the argumentation of the latter, 
mouths, year after year) ; and in founded upon the time of the 
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WM oecat>i«d by bo numeroiu m guard, com- 
prisix^ Iphikrat§8 and his peltasts, that Agesi* 
lauB, instead of directly attMkiziff it, resort^ to 
the stratagem of making a sudden retrograde 
march directly towards Corinth. Probably many 
of the citizens were at that moment absent for 
the second celebration of the festival; so that 
those remaining within, on hearing of the ap- 
proach of Agesilaus, apprehended a plot to 
Detray the city to him, and sent in haste to Pei- 
rsum to summon back Iphikrates with hhi pel- 
tasts. Having learnt that these troops had passed by in 
the night, Agesilaus forthwith again turned his courts, and 
marched back to Poirseum, which he himself approached 
by the ordinary road, coasting round along the Bay of 
Lechseura, near the Therma, or warm springs which are 
still discernible; > while he sent a mora or division of troops 
to get round the place by a mountain-road more in the in- 
terior, ascending some woody luMghts commanding the 
town, and crowned by a temple of Poseidon.^ The move- 
ment was quite effectual. Tne garrison and inhabitants of 
PeirsBum, seeing that the place had become indefensible, 
abandoned it on the next day with all their cattle and pro- 
ty, to take refuge in the Hereeum, or sacred ground of 
Akrsea, near the western cape of the peninsula. 


Luoadcmonlftn feitlral of tho Hya- 
kinthia, it extremely uncertain. 
It la a atill more etranfre idea of 
Dodwell, that the letlimian gaince 
were oelebrated at the eame time 
ae the Olympic games (Annal. 
Xenoph. ad ann. 892). 

< Bee Ulriohs, Bciien nnd 
Fonchungen In Oriochenland, 
chap. i. p. 8. The modern Tillage 
and port of Lntr&kl derlTee its 
name from these warm springs, 
which are quite close to it and 
close to the eea, at the foot of the 
mountain ofPeraohoraorPeirseum; 
on the side of the bay opposite 
to Leebeum, but neat the point 
where the level ground constitu- 
ting the Isthmus (properly so- 
oallsd), ends— and where the rocky 
or mountainous region, forming 


the westornmost portion of Gera- 
noia(orthe peninsula oT Peirtcum), 
begins. The language of Xeno- 
phon therf'fore when ho comes to 
doHcribo the back-maroh of Agesi-. 
laus IS perfectly aceurate— 8* 
SYReTiepaxotoc outou tc depp-d sc t6 
icXatO Tou Atxalou, dc.(lv. 6, 8). 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 4. 

Xenophon here recounts how 
Agesilaus sent up ten men with 
bro in pans, to enable those on 
the heights to make fires and 
warm themselves; the night being 
very cold and rainy, the situation 
very high, and the troops not 
having come out with blankets or 
warm covering to protect then. 
They kiqdled large fires, and the 
neighbouring temple of Poseidon 
was accidentally burnt. 
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While AgesilftOB marched thither towards tho coast ia 
pursuit of them, the troops descending from l^e heights 
attacked and captured (Bnodi — the T)ormthiaD town of 
that name situated near the Alkyonian bay over against 
Kreusis in Boeotia. A larue booty here fell into their 
hands, which was still farther augmented by the speedy 
surrender of all in the Herseum to Agesilaus, without con- 
ditions. Called upon to determine the fate of the prisoners, 
among whom were included men, women, and children — 
freemen and slaves — with cattle and other property — 
Agesilaus ordered that all those who had taken part in the 
massacre at Corinth in the market-place should be handed 
over to the vengeance of the exiles: and that all the rest 
should be sold as slaves. 2 Though he did not here inflict 
any harder measure than was usual in Grecian warfare, the 
reader who reflects that this sentence, pronounced by one 
on the whole more generous than most contemporary com- 
manders, condemned numbers of free Corinthian men and 
women to a life of degradation, if not of misery — will 
understand by contrast the encomiums with which in all- 
ot her volume I set forth the magnanimity of Kallikratidas 
after the capture of Hlethymna; when he refused, in spite 
of the importunity of his allies, to sell either the Methym- 
nrean or the Athenian captives — and when he proclaimed 
the exalted principle, that no free Greek should be sold 
into slavery W any permission of his.3 

As the Lacedssmouians had been before masters of 
Lechaeum, Krominyon, and Sidus, this last success shut up 
Corinth on its other side, and cut off its communication 
with Boeotia. The city not being in condition to hold out 
much longer, the exiles already began to lay their plans 
for surprising it by aid of friends within. < So trium- 

* Xen. Hellen. !▼. 6, 6. * Xon. Hellen. ir. 6, 6-8. 

This (I'.nod must not bo con- ' Xen. Hollen. i. 6, 14. See Oh. 
founded with the Athenian town Ixiv. of this History, 
of that name, which lay on the The sale of pr;aoners here dl- 
frontiere of Attloa towards Bosotia. rocted by Agesilans belies the 

So also the town of PoirKum enoomlums of his biographers 
here noticed must not be eon- (Xen. Agesil. vli. 6; Cornel. Nep. 
founded with another Felraauro, Agesil. c. 6). 

which was also in the Corinthian • Xen. Agesil. tII, 6; Oornelkis 
territory, but on the Saronic Gulf, Nepos, Ages. o. 6. 
and on the flrontien of Spidaurns The story of Folyeenue (Hi. », 40 ) 
(Thttcyd. Till. 10). may perhaps refer to fhit point of 
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pbAat «!• the position of Agesilaus, that his enemies 
were all in alarm, and the Thebans, as well 
as others, bent fresh envoys to him to solicit 
peace. His antipathy towards the Thebans 
was so vehement, that it was a great per- 
sonal satisfaction to him to see them thus hu- 
miliated. He even treated their envoys with 
marked contempt, affecting not to notice them 
when they stood close by, though Fharax, the 
proxenus of Thebes at Sparta, was preparing to 
introduce them. 

Absorbed in this overweening pride, and 
exultation over conquered enemies, A^esilaus 
was sitting in a round pavilion, on the banks of the lake 
adjoining the Heraeum, i — with his eyes fixed on 
the long train of captives brought out under 
the guard of armed Lacedfeinonian hoplites, 
themselves the object of admiration to a crowd 
of spectators- — when nows arrived, as if under 
the special intervention of retributive Nemesis, which 
Lhnnged unc'xpet tfdly the prospect ofiiHairs.^ A horseman 
was seen galloping up, his horse foaming wlUi sweat. To the 
many inquiries addressed, he retunied no answer, nor did 
he stop until he sprang from his horse at the feet of Agesi- 


Wbaat pMl- 
Won of 
▲gMlUu. 
Danger of 
Corioth. 
Tbo The- 
OM» send 
freeb en- 
voy* to 
•ohoit 
peace— 
coiitcmp- 
tuoutly 
treated by 
Agesllau*. 


Sodden 
arrival of 
bad new*, 
which 
spoil* the 
triumph. 


time. But it 1* rare tliat we can 
verify hie anecdotes or those of 
the other Tactic writers. M. Keh- 
dantz ztriTes in vain to find proper 
placee for the slxty-tlirec difTeront 
stratagems which Polyxnus ascri- 
bes to Iphikratds. 

> This lake is now called I<Bko 
Vuliaemeni. Considerable rums 
were noticed by M. Dutroyat, m 
the recent French survey, near its 
western extremity; on which side 
it adjoins the temple of Htrd 
Aktsa, or the Hericum. See M. 
Boblaye, Becherches Gdographi- 
qnee snr les Buinee de la Morde, 
p. 56; and Colonel Leake'i Felo- 
ponnesiaoa, p. 899. 

■ Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 6. 

Tuiv Bi AaxiBaiiiovluiv dn 6 tujv 
B ffXiov 9 UV Toic B^paoi napi)xoXo 69 ovv 
piXvMc TWv pdXa 


TUIV itap6vTU>v 0iu)po0|i.tvoi' oi fdtp 
cuTU/oOvTv; xal xpa-roiivTt; dtl xuic 
d;io9caTOi Coxousiv sl^ai. 'Lti Si 
xa4r^|xc/ou rou ’A^TjciXiou, xol toi- 
x6tc? djaXXopitvip toic nETtpaypitvoic, 
initeu; tic rpocTjXau^c, xal pizla 
Ij^upuic tSpcuvTi Tip Tnztp* 6n6 koX- 
Xui; 8* spiOTUifxs^oE, o,Ti dyYiXXot, 
drs/pivXTO, Ac. 

It is interesting to mark in Xo> 
nophon the mixture of philo-La- 
coiiian complacency— of philo- 
■ophiral reflection -and of that care 
in bringing out the contrast of 
good fortune, with sudden reverse 
instantly following upon it, which 
forms ao conetant a point of 
effect with Grecian poeta and 
historians. 

* Plutarch, Agesil. o. 28. ixaOs 
Si 'VipiteiiTSv, da 
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lauB; to whom, with Borrowful tone and features, he made 
his communication. Immediately Agesilaus started up, 
seized his spear, and desired the herald to summon his 
principal officers. On their coming near, he directed them, 
together with the guards around, to accompany him with- 
out a moment’s delay; leaving orders with the general body 
of the troops to follow as soon as they should have 
snatched some rapid refreshment. He then immediately 
put himself in march ; but he had not gone far when three 
fresh horsemen met and informed him. that the task which 
he was hastening to perform had already been accom- 
plished. Upon this he ordered a halt, and returned to the 
HersBum; where on the ensuing day, to countervail the bad 
news, he sold all his captives by auction. ^ 

This bad news — the arrival of which has been so 
graphically described by Xenophon, himself Destruc- 
probably among the bystanders and companions L^oed»nio 
of Agesilaus — was nothing less than the defeat nian mnra' ' 
and destruction of a Lacedmmonian mora or J>y the light 
military division by the light troops under 
Iphikrates. As it w-as an understood privilege iphikratd*. 
of the Amyklsean hoplites in the Lacedaemonian army 
always to go home, even when on actual service, to the 
festival of the Hyakinthia, Agesilaus had left all of them 
at LechsBum. The festival day being now at hand, they 
set off to return. But the road from Lechseum to Sikyon 
lay immediately under the walls of Corinth, so that their 
march was not safe without an escort. Accordingly the 
polemarch commanding at Lechseum, leaving that place 
for the time under watch by the Peloponnesian allies, put 
himself at the head of the Lacedaemonian mora which 
formed the habitual garrison, consisting of 600 hoplites, 
and of a mora of cavalry (number unknown) — to protect 
the Amyklseans until they were out of danger from the 
enemy at Corinth. Having passed by Corinth, and reached 
a point within about three miles of the friendly town of 
Sikyon, he thought the danger over, and turned back with 
his mora of hoplites to Lechseum; still however leaving the 
officer of cavalry with orders to accompany the Amykleeans 
as much farther as they might choose, and afterwards to 
follow him on the return march. 3 


* Xfa. BalUn. It. 6 , 7— a 


* Xen. Uollen. iy. 0, 11, lA 
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^niiKigh the AmyklaeaiiB (probably not very niunerons) 
iMaa mmi presumed to be in dauber of attack from 
wSiT* Corinth in their march, and though the force in 
that town was known to be jconsiderable, it 
of Xphi. never occurred to the Lacedaemonian polemarch 
that there was any similar danger for his own 
mora of 600 hoplites; so contemptuous was his estimate of 
the peltasts, and so strong was the apprehension which 
these peltasts were known to entertain of the Lacedssmo- 
nians. But Iphikrates, who had let the whole body march 
by undisturbed, when he now saw from the walls &f Co- 
rinth the 600 hoplites returning separately, witliout either 
cavalry or light troops, conceived the idea — perAaps in 
the existing state of men’s minds, no one else would nave 
conceived it — of attacking them with his peltasts as they 
repassed near the town. Kallias, the general of the Athe- 
nian hoplites in Corinth, warmly seconding the project, 
marchea out his troops, and arrayed them in battle order 
not far from the gates ; while Ipmkrates with his peltasts 
began his attack upon the Lacedsemonian mora in flanks 
and rear. Approaching within missile distance, he poured 
upon them a shower of darts and arrows, which killed or 
wounded several, especially on the unshielded side. Upon 
this the polemarch ordered a halt, directed the youngest 
soldiers to drive off the assailantB, and connded the 
wounded to the care of attendants to be carried forward 
to Lechsum. ' But even the youngest soldiers, encumbered 


* Xea. Hellen. iv. s, 14. ToOtouc 
|iiv gviXsuov Touc CnaairioTdQ dpa> 
|Uvouc ouTOi 

«cl (lopac xtl d](7}- 

iau> 09 )oav. 

Wa hare hare a ramarkabla ax- 
presBion of Xenophon— ’‘Theie 
ware the only men In the mora 
who were really and truiy taved.'^ 
Ha meant, 1 preBnma, that they 
ware the only men who were Baved 
without tha BmalleBt lost of hon* 
our; being oaxried off wounded 
fkom the field of battle, and not 
baring lied or deeerted their poata. 
The etbert who Bnrrlred, pre- 
eerred themBBlret by flight; and 
w* know that the treatment of 


tboBe LscedemonianB who ran 
away from the fiold (ol tpioavTic), 
on their return to Sparta, was 
innupportably humiliating. See 
Xenoph. Rep. Laced, lx. 4; Plu- 
tarch, AgoBil. c. 80. We may 
gather from theee words of Xeno- 
phon, that a distinction was really 
made at Sparta between the treat- 
ment of these wounded men here 
carried off, and that of the other 
■urrirore of the beaten mora. 

TheuRacxictai, or ehleld-bearera, 
were probably a certain number 
of attendants, who habitually 
eanleddhe sblelde of the offloers 
(eompare Xen. Hellen. Ir. 6, 8S; 
▲nab. Ir. 9, 90), persona of Im- 
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by tbeir heayy sbields, could not reach their nimbler ene- 
mies, who were trained to recede before them. And when, 
after an unayailing pursuit, they sought to resume their 
places in the ranks, the attack was renewed, so that nine 
or ten of them were slain before they coiild get back. 
Again did the polemarch give orders to march forward; 
again the peltasts renewed their attack, forcing him to halt; 
again he ordered the younger soldiers (this time, all those 
between 18 and 33 years of age, whereas on the former oc- 
casion, it had been those between 18 and 28) to rush out 
and drive them off.* But the result was just the same: 
the pursuers accomplished nothing, and only 8u£Fered in- 
creased loss of tlieir bravest and most forward soldiers, 
when they tried to rejoin the main body. Whenever the 
Lacodffimonians attempted 1 o make progress, these circum- 
stances were again repeated, to their great loss and dis- 
couragement; while tne peltasts became every moment 
more confideiit and vigorous. 

Some relief was now afforded to the distressed ffu>ra 
by the coming up of their cavalry, which had 
finished the escort of the Amyklasans. Had this the laora 
cavalry been with them at the beginning, the 
result might have been different; but it was now ® 

insufficient to repress the animated assaults of the peltasts. 
Moreover the Lacedsemonian horsemen were at no time 
very good, nor did they on this occasion venture to pUbh 
their pursuit to a greater range than the younger hoplites 
could keep up with them. At length, after much loss in 
killed and wounded, and great distress to aU, the polemarch 
contrived to get his detachment as far as an eminence 
about a quarter of a mile from the sea and about two miles 
from Lechseum. Here, while Iphikratls still continued to 
harass them with his peltasts, Kallias also was marching 
up with his hoplites to charge them hand to hand, — when 
the Lacedmmouians, enfeebled in numbers, exhausted in 
strengtli, and too much dispirited for close fight with a new 
enemy, broke and fled in all directions. Some took the 
road to Lechasum, which place a few of them reached, 

port«no«, and rich hoplitei. It of Platna (Herod, iac. 10— B0) and 
aeems bardly to be preenmed that in other placoe. 
erevf hoplita had an OKaaietat^, ‘ Xen. Hallen. Iv. S, 15, id. ri 
In epiu of what wa raad about if' rd vevttxctUciia if" 

tha attandant Helota at tha battle 
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aloogii^th thft cftvalry; the rest ran towards the sea at the 
nearest pointy and observinff that some of their friends 
were rowing in boats from Lechaum along the shore to 
reecne them, threw themselves into the sea, to wade or 
swim towards this new succour. But the active peltastsi 
irresistible in the pursuit of broken boplites, put the last 
hand to the destruction of the unfortunate mora. Out of 
its full muster of 600, a very small proportion survived to 
re-enter Lechaum. ' 

The horseman who first communicated the disaster to 
Agesilaus, had started off express immediately *from 
Lechaum, even before the bodies of the slain been 
The Lece- picked up for burial. The. hurried inoveftient of 
bur***the”* Agesilaus had been dictated by the desire of 
bodlea of reaching the field in time to contend for the 
under'truoe of the bodies, and to escape the 

Mked and shame of soliciting tlio burial-truce. But the 
obuined. three horsemen \%ho methim afterwards, arrested 
aMoted by his course by informing him that the bodies had 
xphikratsi, already been buried, under truce asked and ob- 
tained; which authorisi'd Iphikrates to erect his well- 
earned trophy on the spot where he had first made the 
attack. > 

Such a destruction of an entire division of Lacedee- 
monian hoplites, by light troops who stood in awe of them 
and whom they despised, was an incident, not indeed of great 
political importance, but striking in respect of military 

* Xen. Bellen. It. 6, 17. —or the total of slain, 2B0, Is helow 

Xenopbon affirms the number of the truth. Now the latter supposl* 
•lain to hare been about 260 — cv tlon appears to ms by far the more 
edeatc 8i rais 9^^Xi probable of the two. The Lace- 

dicMavov ictpl atvTigxovTa val fiiaxo- dtemoniene, habitually eeoret and 
elouc. But he had before distinctly misleading in their returns of their 
etated that the whole mora marching own numbers (see Thncyd. t. 74), 
back to Leehsenm under the pole> probably did not choose to admit 
march, was 600 in number— 6 (i.cv publicly a greater total of ilaln 
«oX4|iapxoc ouv toIc bnXiTaic, oueiv than 250. Xenopbon has Inserted 
u)« t^axoeloic, dr^si iidXiv cicl this In bis history, forgetting that 
(It. 6, 12). And it is plain, his own details of the battle refuted 
from eexoral different expressions, the numerical statement. The total 
that all of them were slain, ex- of oOO is more probable, than any 
oepting a Tsry few eurviyors. smaller number, for the entire 

I think it certain therefore that mora ; and it is Impoaslble to assign 
oaa or other of these two numbers any reasons why Xenophon should 
Is erroneous; either the original orerstate it. 
aggregate of 600 Is above the troth * Xen. Hellen. !▼. 6, 8.10. 
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effect and imprewion upon Uie Ghrecian mind. Nothing at 
all like it hM oocurred aince the memorable Ore«te!itot 
capture of Sphakteria, thirty-five years before; prodnoed 
a disaster less considerable in one respect, that 
the number of hoplites beaten was inferior by mind bj 
one-third — but far more important in another vVouiiar”*' 
respect, that half the division had surrendered feeiingi of 
as prisoners ; whereas in the battle near Corinth, the 

tliouffh the whole mora (except a few fugitives) reutiree of 
perished, it does not seem that a single 
prisoner was taken. Upon the Corinthians, Bceotians, and 
other enemies of Sparta, the event operated as a joyous 
encouragement, reviving them out of all their previous 
despondency. Even by the allies of Sparta, jealous of her 
superiority and bound to her by fear more than by attach- 
ment, it was welcomed with ill-suppressed satisfaction. 
But upon the army of Agesilaus (ana doubtless upon the 
Lacedffimonians at home) it fell like a sudden thunderbolt, 
causingthe strongest manifestations of sorrow and sympathy. 
!l'o these manifestations there was only one exception — the 
fathers, brothers, or sons, of the slain warriors ; who not 
only showed no sorrow, but strutted about publisly with 
cheerful and triumphant countenances, like victorious 
Athletes.' We shall find the like phenomenon at Sparta 
a few years subsequently, after the far more terrible defeat 
at Leuktra: the relatives of the slain were joyous and 
elate — those of the survivors, downcast and mortified ;> a 
fact strikingly characteristic of the intense mental effect of 
the Spartan training, and of the peculiar associations which 
it generated. We may understand how terrible was the 
contempt which awaited a Spartan who survived defeat, 
when we find fathers positively rejoicing that their sons 
bad escaped such treatment by death. 

Sormy was Agesilaus requited for his superoilious 
insult towards the Theban envoys. When he at last con- 
sented to see them, after the news of the battle, their tone 
was completely altered. They said not a word about peace, 

' Xen. Hellen. Iv. 6, 10. ”Atc «ai 'oixilcf) 

(iifOoue Toic Aaxc8ai|j.ovlo(c icafiiinipiiivav. 

TOtaiiTT]^ oufif opa«, noXu If any reader objeote to the worde 
rfv xaxa to Aaxu>tix6v aTpd> which 1 hare need in the tent, 1 
Tiufia, icX^v Sowv iTiQvaaav «v xujpf roqneat him to oompara them with 
uiol ^ itoTeptc ^ dfieXfoi* ootoi the Greek of Xenophon, 
woxtp viXT)96poi, Xaffcxpo^ * Xen. Hellen. ri. 4, 10. 
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bttk merely Mtked pernuseion to paae tbrongli end eoiii- 
nranicate with their countrymen in Gormth. 
W iw ^Age- «1 understand your purpose (said Agesilaus, 
smiling) — you want to witness the triumph ot 
to th« wall! your friends, and see what it is worth. Gome 
and^Mes along with me and I will teach you.” Accord- 
iphikratst ingly, on the next day, he caused them to ao 
*back company him while he inarched his army up 
iiamiiiaud to the Very gates of Corinth. — defying those 
to Sparta, ^jthin to come out and fight. The lands 
had been so ravaged, that there rt'iiuuned little to destroy. 
But wherever there were any fruit-trees yet standing, the 
Lacedsemonians now cut them down. Iphikrates^as too 
prudent to compromise his recent advantage by hazarding 
a second battle; so that Agesilaiis h.ad only the satisfaction 
(xf showing that he was master of the field, and then 
retired to encamp at Lechseum; from whence he sent back 
the Theban envoys by sea to Kreusis. Having then left 
a fresh mora or division at Lechoeum, m place of that 
which had been defeated, he marched back to Sparta. 
.But the circumstances of the march betrayed his real 
* feelingSI thinly disguised by the recent bravado of march- 
ing up to the gates of Corinth. He feared to expose his 
Lacedsemonian troops even to the view of those allies 
through whose territory he was to pass; so well was he 
aware that the latter (especially the Hautineians) would 
mAnifest their satisfaction at the recent defeat. Accord- 
ingly he commenced his day’s march before dawn, and did 
not nalt for the night till after dark; at Mantineia, he not 
onW did not halt at all, hut passed by, outside of the 
walls, before day had broken. i There cannot be a more 
convincing proof of the real dispositions of the allies 
towards Sparta, and of the sentiment of compulsion which 
dictated their continued adherence; a fact which we shall 
see abundantly illustrated as we advance in the stream of 
the history. 

The retirement of Agcsilaus was the signal for re- 
newed* enterprise on the part of Iphikrat^s; who retook 
SiduB and Krommyon, which had been garrisoned by 
Fraxitas — as well as Feirseum and (Edo 6, which had 
been left under occupation by Ageailaus. Corinth 


• Xen. Hellea. tv. S, 16. 
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wai thus eleareSl of enemiefl on its enstem And northi- 
castem sides. And though the Laoedasmonians 
still carried on a desultory warfare from ofiph*. 
LechflBum, yet such was the terror impressed 
by the late destruction of their mora, that the Krommyon, 
Corinthian exiles at Sikyon did not venture to 
march by land from that place to Lechesum, corinuTre- 
under the walls of Corinth — but communi- 
cated with Lechaeum only by sea.* In truth Sndis^- 
we hear of no farther seriouB military opera- curbed by 
tions undertaken by Sparta against Corinth, xhe^Auie- 
before the peace of Antalkidas. And the 
place became so secure, that the Corinthian ^ 
leaders and their Argeian allies were glad to dispense 
w'ith the presence of Iphikrates. That officer had gained sO 
much glory by his recent successes, which the Athenian 
orators even in the next generation never ceased to extol, 
that his temper, naturally haughty, became domineering; 
and he tried to procure, either for Athens or for himself, 
the mastery of Corint h — putting to death some of the philo- 
Argeian leaders. We know these circumstances only by 
brief and meagre allusion; but they caused the Athenians 
to recall Iphikrates with a large portion of his peltasts, and 
to send Chabrias to Corinth in his place.* 

It was either in the ensuing summer — or perhaps 
immediately afterwards during the same sum- ^ ^ 
mer, 390 b.c. — that Agesilaus undertook an ’ ' . 
expedition into Akarnania; at the instance of of^Agesi- " 
the Ach»ans, who threatened, if this were not 
done, to forsake the Lacedaemonian alliance, ^lucceia-^ 
They had acquired possession of the ^tolian 
district of Kalydon, had brought the neigh- ^the AkM^ 
bouring villagers into a city residence, and 
garrisoned it as a dependence of the Achaean enr^ tkon- 
corifederacy. But the Akarnanians — allies of 
Athens as well as Thebes, and aided by an demoniftii 
Athenian squadron at CEniadse — attacked them oonf«d«- 
there, probably at the invitation of a portion 

' Zen. Hellen. !▼. 6, IS. boaiti that the Athenlani ware 

’ Demoethenfta— icif I XuvriSstDc— maetere of the Aoro-Oorlnthua, uid 
p. 172. might hare kept the city aa fhair 

' Dlodor. xIt. 09; Xah. Hellen. own, but that they generoualy 
iv. 8, 84. refaaed to do so. 

ArlstaldAe (Panathen. p. 168) 
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of tiM inbabitantt, md pressed them so hutl, tbat they 
employed the moat urgent instances to obtain aid from 
Sparta. Agesilaus crossed the Gulf at Bhium with a 
considerable force of Spartans and allies, and the full 
muster of the Achseans. On his arrival, the Akamanians 
all took refuge in their cities, sending their cattle up into 
the interior highlands, to the borders of a remote lake. 
Agesilaus, having scut to Stratus to require them not 
merely to forbear hostilities against the Achseans, but to 
relinquish their alliance with Athens and Thebes, and to 
become allies of Sparta — found his demands resisted, and 
began to lay waste the country. Two or three days of 
operations designedly slack, w-ere employed tojull the 
Akamanians into security; after which, by a rapid forced 
march, Agesiluus suddenly surprised the remote spot in 
which their cattle and slaves had been deposited for safety. 
He spent a day here to sell this booty; merchants probably 
accompanying his army. But he had considerable difficulty 
in his return march, from the narrow paths and high 
mountains through which he had to thread his way. By 
a series of brave and welUcombined hill'movements, — 
which probably reminded Xenophon of his own operations 
against the Karducliians in the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
— he defeated and dispersed the Akamanians, though not 
without suffering considerably from the excellence of their 
light troops. Yet he was not succossful in his attack upon 
any one of their cities, nor would he consent to prolong 
the war until seed-time, notwithstanding earnest soli- 
citation from the Achaeans, whom he pacified by engaging 
to return the next spring. He w^as indeed in a difficult 
and dangerous country, had not his retreat been facilitated 
by the compliance of the JEtolians; who calculated (though 
vainly) on obtaining from him the recovery of Naupaktus, 
then neld (as well as Kalydon) by the Achseans. ^ Partial 
as the success of this expedition had been, however, it 
inflicted sufficient damage on the Akamanians to accom- 
plish its purpose. On learning that it was about to be 
repeated in the ensuing spring, they sent envoys to Sparta 
to solicit peace; consenting to abstain from hostnities 
aminst the Achsans, and to enrol themselves as membeifB 
of the Lacedamonian confederacy. > 


< Piodor. XT. 78. 
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It was in this same year that the Spartan authorities 
resolved on an expedition against Argos, of 
which Agesipolis, the other king, took the com- 
mand. Having found the border sacrifices 
favourable, and crossed the frontier, he sent under A^e- 
forward his army to Phlius, where the Pelopon- jJJTe A/gJ,. 
nesian allies were ordered to assemble; but he 
himself first turned aside to Olympia, to consult the oracle 
of Zeus. 

It had been the practice of the Argeians, seemingly 
on more than one previous occasion, i when an ManceuTro 
invading Lacedaemonian army was approaching of the Ar- 
thcir territory, to mctd them by a solemn mes- 
sage, intimating that it was the time of some the season 
festival (the Karneiaii or other) held sacred by 
both parties, and warning them not to violate Agesipoiis 
the frontier during the holy truce. This was f^J^oracles 
in point of fact nothing better than a fraud ; for at oiympia 
the notice was sent, not at the moment w'hen Delphi, 
the Karneian festival (or other, as the case might be) ought 
to come on according to the due course of seasons, but at 
any time w'hen it might serve the purpose of arresting a 
Lacedsemonian invasion. But though the duplicity of 
the Argeians was thus manifest, so strong were the pious 
scruples of tlie Spartan king, that ho could hardly make up 
his mind to disregard the warning. Moreover in the existing 
confusion of the calendar, there was always room for some 
uncertainty as to the question, 'which was the true Karneian 
moon; no Dorian state having any right to fix it imperati- 
vely for the others, as the Eleiaiis fixed the Olympic truce, 
and the Corinthians the Isthmian. It was with a view to 
satisfy his conscience on this subject that Agesipolis now 
went to Olympia, and put the question to the oracle of 
Zeus; whether he might -with a safe religious conscience 
refuse to accept the holy truce, if the Argoians should now 
tender it. The oracle, habitually dexterous in meeting a 
specific; question with a general repl^, informed him, that 
he might with a safe conscience decline a truce demanded 
wrongfully and for underhand purposes. ’ This was accepted 

* Xen. Hellen, !▼. 7, 8. Oi 8’ dnoepspovTac 
‘ApYtioi, Aitsl lyMiosav oO 6uvr,ao|isvoi * Xen. Hellen. !▼. 7, I. *0 H 
vtuXusiv, (uoiesp sltuds- sic 

eav, ioTSYaivu)H.svou; x^puxac, xai Bici}ptt»x« vts 
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hf j||^{>o1ia 9B a satisfactory affirmatiye. Neyertbeless, 
to nake assoranoe doubly sure, he went directly forward 
to Delphi, to pot the same question to Apollo. As it woold 
haye been truly embarrassing, however, if the two holy 
replies had turned out such as to contradict each other, 
he availed himself of the prtejudirium which he had already 
received at Olympia, and submitted the question to Apollo 
at Delphi in this form — "Is thine opinion, on the question 


Scttv, il &oi(uc av £701 a'jTfli, |tr, Sc- 
yo|i.c«(p TOC onGv&ac tuiv ’Ap7ciu>^ 
6Tt oOx* 8 «ot* ooei^Tot o xpo- 
voct ®«OTt i|t|taX>ctv 

AoTiSaifAovioi, toti 
0c4fcpov TO'ic ii-^iac’ *0 t£ 
(tioc !«iov etvai 

|&^ oo&^Sac oSticuc 10191- 

po}k4va<. ’£ici6c^t S' cjOuc ropt'j^tlc 

ei« Af)L9o*jCt eoTipcTo ou tov 
■I So70i^ repl T(u< oob^Sutv, 

xafidotp Tffi icoTpt O S' dRixpi/oTo, 
xai /id X a xaro toOto. 

I hoTo gloen iu the text what 1 
believe to be the meaning of the 
words (ti;09£pci4 touc — upon 

which Sclneider has a loug and 
not very instructive noto, adopting 
an untenable bypotliesis of Dod- 
well, that the Argeians on this 
occasion appealed to the sanctity 
of the Isthmian truce, which is 
not countenanced by anything in 
Xenophon, and which it belonged 
to the Corintlilaue to announce, 
not to the Argeians. The plural 
Tcbc fiijvac indicates (as Weiske 
and Manso understand it) tliat the 
Argeiane sometimes put forward 
the name of one festival, some- 
times of another. We may be pretty 
■ure that the Karneian festival was 
one of them ; but what the others 
were we cannot tell. It is very 
probable that there were several 
feetlvals of common obligation 
cither among all the Dorians, or 
between Sparta and Argos — itarpcg- 
euc Tivac oxovSdc 4x aeXaiou xa9s* 
staiiieec tcU Ampisuei ap6c dXXv/Xouc 
.-ic use the language of Pansanias 
(Hi* flt Icnguag • of Xeno- 


phon implies that the demand made 
by the Argeians, for observance of 
the Holy I ruoe, was in itself right- 
ful, or rather, that it would have 
been rightful at a dlfferoA season; 
but that they put themselves In 
the wrong by making it at an im- 
proper season snd for a fraudulent 
political purpose. 

For some remarks on other frau- 
dulent inanniuvreB of the Argeians, 
respecting the season of the Kcr- 
noisti truco, see an earlier passage 
of this History, Ch. Ivi. The com- 
pound verb bito94pitv tou( ptijvac 
seems to imply the undffrAond pur- 
pose with Which the Argeians pre- 
ferred tholr demand of the truce. 
Whav were the previous occasions 
on which they had preferred a 
similar demand, we are not in- 
formed. Two years before, Agesi- 
laus had invaded and laid waste 
Argos; perhaps they may have 
tried, but without success, to arrest 
his march by a similar pious fraud. 

It is to this proceeding, perhaps, 
that Andokidds alludes (Or. 111. De 
Pace, s. 27), where he says that the 
Argeians, though strenuous in In- 
sisting that Athens should help 
them to carry on the war for tho 
possession of Corinth against the 
Lacedemonians, had nsvcrtheless 
made a separate peace with the 
latter covering their own Argeian 
territory ftrom invasion— q&toI 8* 
iSif slpi^vTjv ff 011)94 (Atvoi T^v 

o5 icap4xcuorv ApitsXipitv. Of this 
obscure piuasi^e I oan give ue better 
explaaatieu. 
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of the holy trace, the isme u that of tiiy father ( zjeus) V* 
^^kost decidedly the Bame,’* replied the god. Such double 
warranty, though the appeal was bo drawn up as aciwcely 
to leave to Apiulo freedom of speech, » enabled Agesipolis 
to return with full confidence to Phlius, where his army 
was already mustered; and to march immediately into the 
Argeian territory by the road of Nemea. Being met on 
the frontier by two heralds with wreaths and in solemn 
attire, who warned him that it was a season of holy truce, 
he. informed them that the gods authorized his disobedience 
to their summons, and marched on into the Argeian plain. 

It happened that on the first evening after he had crossed 
the border, the supper and the consequent liba- jjarthaMke 
tion having been just concluded, an earthquake in Argoi 
occurred; or, to translate the Greek phrase, ® of 

‘‘the god (Poseidon) shook.” To all Greeks, Affesipoiii 
and to Lacedaemonians especially, this was a 
solemn event, and the personal companions of 
Agesipolis immediately began to sing the paean in honour 
of Poseidon ; the general impression among the soldiers 
being, that he would give orders for quitting the territory 
immediately, as Agis had acted in the invasion of Elis a 
few years before. Perhaps Agesipolis would have done 
the same here, construing the earthquake as a warning 
that he had done wrong in neglecting the summons of the 
heralds — had he not been fortified by the recent oracles. 
He now replied, that if the earthquake had occurred before 
he crossed the frontier, he should have considered it as a 
prohibition ; but as it came after jiis crossing, he looked 
upon it as an encouragement to go forward. 

So fully had the Argeians counted on the success of 
their warning transmitted by the heralds, that xnarohii 
they had made little preparation for defence, ap new to 
Their dismay and confusion were very great; 
their property was still outlying, not yet remo- plunder 
ved into secure places, so that Agesipolis found 
much both to destroy and to appropriate. He 
carried his ravages even to the gates of the city, piquing 

* Ariitotel. Bhotoilo. IL S8. of putting th« queetion to Apollo 

ei««oc tv /ieXpoIc iuTipuiTa t6v fl»6v, nt Delphi, after it had alreadj baea 
icpoTipov ’OXo|iitifioiv, el pat to Zeng at DddAna, le told 
a6Tip TudTd Bowl, dnep xy nfttpl, about Ageellaue on nnothef o«- 
d»c alazpBv Bv xavavtla itntlv. oaelon (Plutarch, Apo^th. Xtacon. 

A clndlnr ctorf , about the manner «• MB P.l. 




himvetf on adyaacing a little farther than Agenlaiu had 
gone in his invasion two years before. He was at last driven 
to retreat bv the terror of a flash of lightning in his camp, 
vdkich killed several' persons. And a project which he h^ 
fomed, of erecting a permanent fort on the Argeian fron- 
tier; was abandoned in consequence of unfavourable sa- 
crifices. 1 

Besides these transactions in and near the Isthmus of 


TransAO- 
tiont ia 
Aaia— 
efforts of 
Sparta to 
detach the 
Great King 
from 
Athana. 


Corinth, the war between Sparta and her enemies 
was prosecuted during the same years both in 
the islands and on the coast of Asia Minor; 
though our information is so imperfect that we 
can scarcely trace the thread of evenilfc. The 
defeat near Knidus (391 b.c.), — the triumphant 
maritime force of Pharnabazus and Kouon at 


the Isthmus of Corinth in the ensuing year (393 b.c.), — 
the restoration of the Athenian Long 'Walls and fortified 
port, — and the activity of Konon with the fleet among the 
islands^ — so alarmed the Spartans with the idea of a second 
Athenian maritime empire, that they wade every effort 
to detach the Persian force from the side of their enemies. 


The Spartan Autalkidas, a dexterous, winning, and 
The Spar- artful mau,3 not unlike Lyaander, was sent as 
kidaeiiMBt ^ Tiribazus (392 b.c.); whom we now 

ai envoy to find as satrap of Ionia in the room of TithraustSs, 
Kemon'and having been satrap of Armenia during the 

other en- retreat of the Ten Thousand. As Tiribazus 


aieo* newly arrived in Asia Minor, he had not 

Athens and acquired that personal enmity against the Spar- 
Bpartan ' which the active hostilities of Derkyllidas 

aiiiea. and Agesilaus had inspired to Pharnabazus and 


* Xen. Uellen. it. 7, 7 ; Pauean. 
ill. 6, 6. 

It rather leeias, by the language 
of these two writers, that they look 
upon the menacing signs, by which 
Ageslpolls was induced to depart, 
hs marks of some displeasure of 
the godc against bis expedition. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 8 , 18 . Compare 
liokratds. Or. t11. (Areopag.) e. IS. 
dcdeT)c^7dp *£XXd6oc bitb tijv 
«iXiv 6fiu>v b«oitteo6aT)c xal fitra 
lCdv(Dvo« vau|i.axlav xal pLtxd 
TiiioSiotf expsTT)Yiav, dc. This ora- 
tJOB howe? er was composed a long 


while after the events (abont b.o. 
363— see Mr. Clinton's Fast. H. In 
that year); and Isokratds exag- 
gerates, mistaking the break-up of 
the Uacedemonian empire for a 
resumption of the Athenian. De- 
mosthenes also (cont. Lept. e. li. 
p. 477) confounds the same two 
ideas ; and even the Athenian vote 
of 'thanks to Kouon, perpetuated 
on a oommemorative column, coun- 
tenanced the same Impression— 
sxsiS^ lC6vu>v ^Xsuespmes xeOt 'A0i|- 
v«lu>v 90fL)xdyouc, do. 

• Plutarch, Artaxerx. a, tS. 
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other Persians. Koreover jealousy between neighbouring 
satraps was an ordinary feelings which Antalkidas 
now noped to turn to the advantage of Sparta. To 
counteract his projects, envoys were also sent to Tiri- 
bazus, by the confederate enemies of Sparta — Athens, 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos; and Konon, as the envoy of 
Athens, was incautiously dispatched among the numner. 
On the part of Sparta, Anfallkidas offered, first, to abandon 
to the King of Persia all the Greeks on the continent of 
Asia; next, as to all the other Greeks, insular as well as 
continental, he required nothing more than absolute auto- 
nomy for each separate city, great and small. i The Persian 
King (he said) could neither desire anything more for him- 
self, nor have any motive for continuing the war against 
Sparta, when he snould once be placed in possession of all 
the towns on the Asiatic coast, and when he should find 
both Sparta and Athens rendered incapable of annoying 
him, through the aiitononiy and disunion of the Hellenic 
world. But to neitlitT of the two propositions of Antal- 
kidas would Athens, Thebes, or Argos, accede. As to the 
first, they repudiated the disgrace of thus formally 
abandoning the Asiatic Greeks;^ as to the second pro- 


• Xen. Hellen. !▼. 8, 13-14. 

* Biodor. xir. 110. He affirms 
that these cities strongly objected 
to this concession, fivi- j oars after- 
wards, when the peace of Antal- 
kidas was actually concluded , but 
that they were forced t» give up 
their scruples and accept the peace 
including the concession, because 
they bad not force enough to resist 
I'ersia and Sparta acting in hearty 
alliance. 

Hence we may infer with cer- 
tainty, that they also objected to 
it during the earlier dlbcussions, 
when it was first broached by 
Antalkidas ; and that their objec- 
tions to it were in pert the cause 
^hy the disouasious reported in 
the text broke off without result. 

It is true that Athens, during 
her desperate struggles in the last 
years of the Peloponnesian War, 
had oonsented to this oonoeiiion. 


and oven to greater, witliout doing 
herself any good (Thucyd. vlii 66). 
But she was not now placed in 
circumstances so imperious as to 
force her to be equally yielding. 

Plato, in the Menexenus (o. 17. 
p. 24.’>), asserts that all the allies 
of Athens— Bceotians, Corinthians, 
Argoiaiis, 4c., were willing to 
surrender the Asiatic Greeks at 
the requisition of Artazerx6s ; but 
that the Atlienians alone resolutely 
stood out, and were in consequence 
left without any allies. The latter 
part of this assertion, as to the 
isolation of Athens irpm her allies, 
is certainly not true; nor do 1 
believe that the allies took es* 
sentially different viewe from 
Athens on the point. The Mene- 
zenus, eloquent and oompllmentary 
to Athens, must be followed oeu. 
tlously as to mattere of ftoet. Pluto 
goes the length of denying that 
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pontion, gaunnteemg autonomy to every distmct 
city of Greece, they would admit it only under 
■wmidtr epecial reserves, which it did not suit the pur- 
Um Attotift pose of Antalkidas to grant. In truth the pro- 
position went to break up (and was framed with 
vsiTanai that view) both the Boeotian confederacy under 
throQg^ut presidency of Thebes, and the union between 
tha Grecian Argos and Corinth ; while it also deprived Athens 
MU-SpM* chance of recovering Lemnos, Imbros, 

tan aiiiee and Skyros > — islands which nad been possessed 
aM^e to recolonised by her since the first confmence- 

thoaatermf. ment of the confederacy of Delos; indeed the 
two former, oven from the time of Miltiades the conqueror 
of Marathon. 

Here commences a new era in the policy of Sparta. 
RottiUty of 'rhat she should abnegate all pretension to ma- 
Bpmita, to ritirne empire, is iiow'ay difficult to understand 
tiai*con?I!^ — seeing that it had already been irrevocably 
deraciea of overthrown by the defeat of Knidus. Nor can 
now'first we wonder that she should abandon the Greeks 
prociairoad on the Asiatic continent to Persian sway; since 
u!m7of* was nothing more than she had already 

QQiveriai consented to do in her conventions with Tissa- 
ratonomy. pheriies and Cyrus during the latter years of 
the Peloponnesian War 2 — and consented, let us add, not 
under any of that stringent necessity which at the same 
time pressed upon Athens, but simply with a view to the 
maximum of victory over an enemy already enfeebled. The 
events which followed the close of that war (recounted in 
a former chapter) had indeed induced her to alter her de- 
termination, and again to espouse their cause. But the 
real novelty now first exhibited in her policy, is^ the full 
development of what had before existed in manifesttend- 
ency —hostility against all the partial land-confederacies 
or Greece, disguised under the plausible demand of uni- 
versal autonomy for every town, great or small. How this 
autonomy was construed and carried into act, we shall see 

tlM Atbeniant sabaorlbed the con- ' Xen. Hellen. Iv. 8, 16. 

Tontlon of Antalkitf ae. Arleteidds * Bee a etriklng paiiage In tba 
(Fanathen. p. 178) lays that they Or. nil. (Panatben.) of IiokratSf, 
ware forced to eubecribe it, becauee c. 110«.j 
■31 their alllee abandoned tbea. 
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hereafter; at present, we have only to note the first 
proclamation of it by Antalkidas in the name of 
Sparta. 

On this occasion, indeed, his mission came to nothing, 
from the peremptory opposition of Athens and Antalkidas 
the others. But he was fortunate enough to 
gain the approbation and confidence of Tiri- Tiribazui, 
bazus; who saw' so clearly how much both pro- 
positions tended to promote the interests and privately 
power of Persia, that he resolved to go up in 
person to court, and prevail on Artaxerxes to though the 
act in concert with Sparta. Though not daring 
to support Antalkidas openly, Tiribazus se- peace fan. 
cretly gave him money to reinforce the Spartan 
fleet. He at the same time rendered to Sparta Konon— 
the far more signal service of arresting and de- 
taining Konon, pretending that the latter was now cloied, 
acting contrary to the interests of the King. i 
This arrest was a gross act of perfidy, since unprison- 
Konon not only commanded respect in his cha- 
racter of envoy — but liad been acting with the full con- 
fidence, and almost under the orders, of Pharnabazus. But 
the removal of an officer of so much ability, — the only man 
who possessed the confidence of Pharnabazus, — was the 
most fatal of all impediments to the naval renovation of 
Athens. It was fortunate that Konon had had time to re- 
build the Long AV alls, before his means of action were 
thus abruptly intercepted. Respecting his subsequent fate, 
there exist contradictory stories. According to one, he 
was put to death by the Persians in prison; according to 
another, he found means to escape and again took refuge 
with Evagoras in Cyprus, in w^hich island he afterwards 
died of sickness. 2 The latter story appears undoubtedly 
to be the true one. But it is certain that he never after- 
wards had the means of performing any public servicq^ 
and that his career was cut short by this treacherous de- 
tention, just at the moment when its promise was the most 
splendid for his country. 

' Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 16; Dlodor. ttoph.) f. 41, 42, 44; Oonieliai 
Kir. 86. NepoB, Conon, c. 6 ; laolu^tta, Ot. 

' Ziyslaf, Or. six. (Do Boa. Ari- !▼. (Panegyr.) a. 160, 
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continues 
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B.o. 301. 

Victory of 
Stmthas 
OTOX Tbim- 
bron and 
the Luce> 
da-monian 
army. 
Thimbron 
is slain. 


Tiiibasus, on goioff np to the Persian court, seems to 
have been detained there for the purpose of 
concerting measures against Evagoras prince 
of Salamis in Cyprus, wnose revolt froiti Persia 
was on the point of breaking out. But the 
Persian court could not yet be prevailed upon 
to show any countenance to the propositions of 
SpaKa or of Antal kidas. On the contrary, 
Struthas, who w'as sent down to Ionia as tem- 
porary substitute for Tiribazus, full of anxiety 
to avenge the ravages of Agesilaus, a'cted with 
vigorous hostility against the Lacedaemonians, 
and manifested friendly dispositions towards 

Athens. 

Thimbron (of whom we have before heard as first 
taking the command of the Cyreian army in 
Asia Minor, after their return from Thrace) re- 
ceived orders again to act as head of the Lace- 
diemouian forces in Asia against Strut has. The 
new corninander, W’lth an army estimated by 
Diodorus at i>000 men,* marched from Ephesus 
into the interior, and began his devastation of 
the territory dependent on Persia. But his 
previous command, though he was personally amiable,^ 
Lad been irregular an<l disorderly, and it was soon observed 
that the same defects were now yet more prominent, ag- 
gravated by too liberal indulgence in convivial pleasures. 
Aware of his rash, contemptuous, and improvident mode 
of attack, Struthas laid a snare for him by sending a de- 
tachment of cavalry to menace the camp, just when Thim- 
bron had concluded his morning meal in company with the 
flute-player Tliersander — the latter not merely an excellent 
musician, but possessed of a full measure of Spartan cou- 
rage. Starting from his tent at the news, Thimbron with 
Thersander, waited only to collect the few troops im- 
mediately at hand, without even leaving any orders for the 
remainder, and hastened to repel the assailants; who gave 
way easily, and seduced him into a pursuit. Presently 


I J)iodor. xir. 39. X(ipT)Ttvu>TCpo« 9-rp3TT]Y6c* o6B4 jdtp 

* Xon. Hellen. 6, 29. *Hv 8i cxp«Touv adtoO ai toO ffiiifisiTOC 
efrtoc avi)p (Diphridas) cOxapic ijdovmlf dXX' del, icp6c (p ati] 
n o6x ^Ttov tou 0lp.ppu>voc, •mvtq ivparxf*. 

|idXX6v xt ouvTctaY(i.4vo«, «al iy- 
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Struthas himBelf, appearing with a nnmerouB and well- 
arrayed body of cavalry, chafed with vigour the disorderly 
detachment of Thimbron. Soth that general and Ther- 
sandcr, bravely fighting, fell among the first; while the 
army, deprived of their commander, as well as ill-prepared 
for a battle, made but an ineffective resistance. Tney were 
broken, warmly pursued, and the greater number slain. A 
few who contrived to escape the active Persian cavalry, 
found shelter in the neighbouring cities. * 

This victory of Struthas, gained by the Persian ca- 
valry, displays a degree of vigour and ability b.c. 390. 
w'hich, fortunately for tlie Greeks, was rarely piphridas 
seen in Persian openitions. Uur scanty in- guccBed 
formation does not enable us to trace its con- Tiumbron. 
sequences. We find Diphndas sent out soon after by the 
Lacedaemonians, along with the admiral Ekdikus, as suc- 
cessor of Thimbron, to bring together the remnant of the 
defeated army, and to protect those cities which had con- 
tributed to form it, Diphridas — a man with all the popular 
qualities of his predecessor, but a better and more careful 
officer — is said to have succeeded to some extent in this 
difficult mission. Being fortunate enough to take captive 
the Bon-in-law’ of Struthas with his wife (as Xenophon had 
captured Asidates), be obtained a sufficiently large ransom 
to enable him to pay his troops for some time, a But it is 
evident that his achievements were not considerable, and 
that the Ionian Greeks on the continent are now left to 
make good their position, as they can, against the satrap 
at Sardis. 

The forces of Sparta were much required at Khodes; 
which island (as has been mentioned already) b.o. 89o. 
had revolted from Sparta about five years before Lacedasmo- 
(ix few months anterior to the battle of Knidus), nian fleet at 
dispossessed the Lysandrian oligarchy, and 
established a democratical government. But dispute* in 
since that period, an opposition-party in the is- leiand- 
land had gradually risen up, acquired strength, and come 
into correspondence with the oligarchical exiles; who on 
their side warmly solicited aid from Sparta, representing 
that Khodes would otherwise become thorougbly dependent 
on Athens. Accordingly the Lacedasmonians sent eight 
triremes across the ^gean under the command of ESedikos; 

' Zon Kdllexi. It. 6, 16, 19. * Zen. Hellen. ir. 8, 21, 88. 
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ilio fini of tlieir ohipe of war which had oroasad ai&oe the 
defeat of Knidua.^ Though the Perao-Atheoian naval 
force in the iEgean had been either dismiaaed or paralyaed 
sinee the seizure of Konon, yet the Bhodian government 
poBseaaed a fleet of about twenty triremes, besides consider- 
able force of other kinds; so that Ekdikua could not even 
land on the island, but was compelled to halt at Knidua. 
Fortunately, Teleutias the Lacedsemonian was now in the 
Corinthian Gulf with a fleet of twelve triremes, which 
were no longer required there; since Agesilaus and he had 
captured LechsBum a few months before, and destroyed the 
maritime turco of the Corinthians in those waters. He 
w'OB now directed to soil w'ith his squadron out the Co- 
rinthian Gulf across to Asia, to supersede Ekdikus, and 
take the command of the whole fleet for operations off 
Bhodes. On passing by Samos, he persuaded theinhab- 
itants to embrace the cause of Sparta, and to furnish him 
with a few ships; after which he went onward to Knidus, 
where, superseding Ekdikus, he found himself at the head 
of twenty-seven triremes. * In his way from Knidus to 
Bhodes, he accidentally fell in with the Athenian admiral 
Philokrates, conducting ten triremes to Cyprus to the aid 
of Evagoras in his struggle against the Persians. He was 
fortunate enough to carry them as prisoners into Knidus, 
where he sold the whole booty, and then proceeded with 
his fleet, thus augmented to thirty-seven sail, to Bhodes. 
Here he established a fortified post, enabling the oligarch- 
ical party to carry on an active civil war. But he was 
defeated in a battle — his enemies being decidedly the 
stronger force in the island, and masters of all the 
cities. 3 

' XOD. Hellen. It. 8, 21. dokimui (EkdlkaiP), Dlphllui 

* Xen. Hellen. It. 6, 23. (DjphrldaeP), and Pbllodikni, at 

Diodorni (xIt. 07) agreea in thle commanderB. 
nambpr of 27 trlremei, and in the The etatement of Xenophon do- 
faet of aid having been obtained Bervea the greater oredenoe, in 
from Samoa, which iiland waa my judgement. Hie meant of in* 
peranaded to detach itielf from lormation, aa well ae hiiintertat, 
Athena. Bat he reoounta the cir* about Teleutiaa (the brother of 
enmetanoee In a very different Ageailaua) were ooneiderable. 
manner. He representa the oli- * Xen. Hellen. iv. 6, 24 — S6. 
garohical party In Rhodea aa liar* Although the three ancient Bho- 
ing risen in ineurrection, and be* dian odtiea (Lindui, lalyeni, and 
eome maetera of the island: he Kameirua) had ooaleioed (sea 
does not name Teleutiast but £u* Diodor. xiii. 70) a few years before 
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The alliance with EragoraB of CypruB, in hu conten- 
tion against Artaxendsi was at this moment an Tb« Athe. 
unfortunate and perplexing circumstance for 
Athena, since she was relying upon Peraion aid gorM at 
against Sparta, and since Sparta was bidding 
against her for it. But the alliance was one with which 
which she could not lightly throw ofiF. For 
Evagoras had not only harboured Konon with him, though 
the remnant of the Athenian fleet after the Jad"now"°'’ 
disaster of iSgospotami, but had earned a grant become^in- 
of citizenship and the honour of a statue at convenient. 
Athens, as a strenuous auxiliary in procuring that Persian 
aid which gained the battle of Knidus, and as a personal 
combatant m that battle, before the commencement of his 
dissension with Artaxerxcs. * It would have been every 
way advantageous to Athens at this moment to decline 
assisting Evagoras, since, (not to mention the probability 
of offending the Persian court) she had more than enough 
to employ all her maritime force nearer home and for pur- 
poses more essential to herself. Yet in spite of these very 
serious considerations of prudence, the paramount feelings 
of prior obligation and gratitude, enforced by influential 
Citizens W'ho had formed connexions in Cyprus^ determined 
the Athenians to identify themselves with his gallant 
struggles 2 (of which I shall speak more fully presently). 
So little was flckleness, or instability, or the easy oblivion 
of past feelings, a part of their real nature — though histo- 
rians have commonly denounced it as among their promi- 
nent qualities. 

The capture of their squadron under PhilokratSs, how- 


into the great city of Bhodes, 
afterwards so powerful and ce- 
lebrated— yet they still oontlnued 
to exist, and apparently as forti- 
fied places. For Xenophon speaks 
of the democrats In Bhodes as 
Ts KdXsic do. 

Whether the PhilokratAs hero 
named as Philokratts son of Ephi- 
altStf is the same person as the 
PhllokratAs accused in the Thir- 
tieth Oration of Lysias— cannot 
be certainly made put. It ia 


possible enough that there might 
be two contemporary Athenians 
bearing this name, which would 
explain the circumstance that 
Xenophon here names the father 
Ephialtse— a practice occasional 
with him, but not common. 

■ Isokratds, Or. ix. (Evegorae) a. 
C7, 6B, 8S; Epistola Philippi ap. 
Domoethen. Orat. p. 161. c. 4. 

■ Lyeias, Orat. xlx. (l>e Bonis 
Axistoph.) s. 87—44. 
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Th btt- demonian naval force at Rhodes, compiled the 
Athenians to postpone farther aid to Evagoras, 
fSJm • and to arm forty triremes under Thras^ulus 
a^ob to for the Asiatic coast; no inconsiderable effort, 
recollect that four years before, there 
MqaUi- ” was scarcely a single trireme in Feirssus, and 
tion« in tii« not even a wall of defence around the place. 
Hellespont gQnt immediately for the assistance of 

Bosphorns. Rhodes, Thrasybulus judged it expedient to go 
first to the Hellespont; probably from extreme -want of 
money to pay his men. Derkylhdas was still in occupa- 
tion of Abyuos, yet there was no Lacedsemonidlt fleet in 
the strait ; so that Thrasybulus was enabled to extend the 
alliances of Athens both on the European and the Asiatic 
side — the latter being under the friendly satrap Phama- 
bazuB. Reconciling the two Thracian princes, Seuthes and 
Amadokus, whom he found at war, he brought both of 
them into amicable relations with Athens, and then moved 
forward to Byzantium. That city was already in alliance 
with Athens ; but on the arrival of Thrasybulus, the alliance 
was still further cemented by the change of its government 
into a democracy. Having established friendship with the 
opposite city of Chalkedoii, and being thus master of the 
Bospliorus, he sold the tithe of the commercial ships sailing 
out of the Euxine;! leaving doubtless an adequate force to 
exact it. This was a striking evidence of revived Athenian ma- 
ritime power, w'hich seems also to have been now extended 
more or leestoSamothrace, Thasos, and the coast of Thrace. > 
From Byzantium Thrasybulus sailed to Mitylend, 
which was already in friendship with Athens; thou^ 
Vietorj of Methymua and the otner cities in the island 
Thrasybu- were still maintained by a force under the Lace- 
boii?he""*’ daemonian hamiost Therimachus. With the aid 
levies con- of the Mityleiiaeans, and of the exiles from other 
IVong^the Lesbian cities, Thrasybulus marched to the 

Asiatic borders of Metliymna, where he was met by 

f^JJJinnear Therimachus; who had also brought together 
Aspondus. his utmost force, but was now completely de- 

■ Xen. Hellsn. ir. 8, 26 — 27 . as about the duee charged on the 

Polyblae (iv. 88—47) givee in- merohant-vessels going in to, o* 
etmetive remarka and information oondng out of, the Euzine— and 
about the importanoe of Bysan- the manner in which these dues 
tinm and its very peculiar posl- pressed upon general trade, 
tlon, in the ancient world— as well * Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 7. 
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feated and slain. The Athenians thns became masters of 
Antissa and Eresus, where they were enabled to levy a 
valuable contribution, as well as to plunder the refractory 
territory of Methymna. Nevertheless Thrasybulus, in spite 
of farther help from Chios and MitylSnS, still thought him- 
self not in a situation to go to Ehodes with advantage. 
Perhaps he was not sure of pay in advance, and the pre- 
sence of unpaid troops in an exhausted island might be a 
doubtful benefit. Accordingly, he sailed from Lesbos 
along the western and southern coast of Asia Minor, levy- 
ing contributions at Halikornassus > and other places, until 
he came to Aspendus in Faniphylia,* where he also obtain- 
ed money and was about to depart with it, when some 
misdeeds committed by his soldiers so exasperated the in- 
habitants that they attacked him by night unprepared in 
his tent, and slew him.^ 

Thus perished the citizen to whom, more than to any 
one else, Athens owed not only her renovated character 
democracy, but its wise, generous, and harmo- of Thraaj- 
nioufl working, after renovation. Even the 
philo-Laconian and oligarchical Xenophon bestows upon 
him a marked and unaffected eulogy. 3 His devoted pa- 
triotism in commencing and prosecuting the struggle 
against the Thirty, at a time when they not only were at 
the height of their power, but had plausible ground for 
calculating on the full auxiliary strength of Sparta, deser- 
ves high admiration. But the feature whicn stands yet 
more eminent in his character — a feature infinitely rare in 
the Grecian character generally — is, that the energy of a 
successful leader was combined with complete absence both 
of vindictive antipathies for the past, and of overbearing 
ambition for himself. Content to live himself as a simple 
citizen under the restored democracy, he taught his coun- 
trymen to forgive an oligarc ical party from whom they 
had suffered atrocious wrongs, and set the example himself 
of acquiescing in the loss of his own large property. The 

' Xiyaiai, Or. zzrlll. eont. Erg. •. nophon doea not notioa, and which 
■eeina improbable. 

• Xen. Hellen. Iv. 0, flS-SO ; • Xen. Hellen. ir. 8. 81. Kal 

Op«o6PooXo« fi.iw 6^, fidXa 8oxu»v 
e latter atatea that Tbraaybu- dvVip tlvai, oStuk iteXtO- 

‘"B loat twenty-three triremea by Tiieav. . 

» •term near Laibos— whleh Xe- 
VOL.lx. 
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generoBi^ of snch a proceeding ought not to count for less, 
because it was at the same time dictated by the highest 
political prudence. We find, in an oration of Lysias 

S gainst Erjgokles (a citizen who served in the Athenian 
eet on this last expedition), in which the latter is accused 
of gross peculation — insinuations against Thrasybulus, of 
having countenanced the delinquency, though coupled 
with praise of his general character. Even the words as 
they now stand are so vague as to carry little evidence; 
but when we reflect that the oration was spoken after the 
death of Thrasybulus, they are entitled to no weight 
at all. 1 

The Athenians sent Agyrrhius to succeed Thrasybulus. 
AByrrhluB After the death oi the latter, we may conclude 
BuoceedB that the fleet went to Ithodes, its original des- 
buiuB— tination — though Xeiio]dion roes not I'xpressly 

BhodoB still Bay so; the rather as neither Teleutias nor any 
agafnBtUho Subsequent Laced&enionian commander appeals 
liacodaemo- to has o become master of the island, in spite of 
uluB. considerable force which they had there 

assembled. 2 The Laccdmmonians however, on their side, 


' Lysias, oont. Ergo. Or 

s. 0. 

Ergukl^B is charged in thin ora- 
tion with groBB abuse of power, 
oppression towarde allies and 
citizens of Athens, and peculation 
for his own profit, dun ng the cour*«c 
of the expedition of 'I hrasyliulus; 
wbo is indirectly accused ot oon- 
nlring at such misconduct. It 
appears that the Athenians, as 
soon as they were informed that 
Thrasybulus had established the 
toll in the Bosphorus, passed a 
decree that an account should be 
sent home of all moneys exacted 
from the various cities, and that 
the oolleaguee ot Thrasybulus 
should come home to go through 
the audit (s. 6) ; implying (so far 
aa wa can understand what Is thus 
briefly noticed) that 'Thraeybulns 
himaelf should not be obliged to 
come home, but might stay on hie 
Belleapontlne or Aetatlo command. 


ErgoklAs, however, probably one 
of tlieso c'/lloagues, resented th s 
decree us an insult, and advised 
Tlirn.\bu1aB to seize Byzantium, 
to r ‘tnin the fleet, and to marry 
t-ie daughter of the Thracian prince 
hputli^B It is also affirmed in the 
oration that tlio fleet had come 
home in very bad condition (s. S-4), 
and that the money, levied with 
so much criminal abuse, had been 
either squandered or fraudulently 
appropriated. 

We learn from another oration 
that Ergoklds was condemned to 
death. His property was confis- 
cated, md was said to amount to 
30 talents, though he had been poor 
before the expedition; bat nothing 
like that amount was discovered 
after the sentence of confiscation 
(Lystas, Or. xxx. cont. T’hilokrat. 
a. 8). 

• Xen. Bollen. It. 8, 81, 
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being also much in want of money, Teleutias was obliged 
(in the same manner as the Athenians) to move from island 
to island, levying contributions as he could. ^ 

When the news of the successful proceedings of 
Thrasybulus at Byzantium and the Hellespont, again 
establishing atoll for the profit of Athens, reached Sparta, 
it excited so much anxiety, that Anaxibius, having great 
influence with tbeEphors of the time, prevailed Anaxibins 
on them to send him out as harmost to Abydos, 
in the room of Derkyllidas, who had now been St”the*Hei- 
in that posi for several years. Having been the io'»pont in 
cfiicer originally employed t.o procure the revolt Dorkymdai 
of the place from Aiheiis (in J1 1 b.c.), '^ Herkylli- —bin 
das had since rendered service not less essential JJSSJod- 
iri preserving it to Sj^arta, during the extensive ings— he 
desertion which followed the battle of Knidus. AthVns of 
But it was supposed, that he ought to have the toil* of 
checked the aggressive plans of Thrasybulus; ®‘'“*** 
moreover Anaxibius promised, if a small force were 
entrusted to him, to put down effectually the newly- 
revived Athenian influence. He was presumed to know 
well those regions, in which he had once already been 
admiral, at the moment when Xenophon and the Cyreian 
army first returned; the harshness, treachery, and corrup- 
tion, which he displayed in his dealing with that gallant 
body of men, have been already recounted in a lormer 
chapter. 3 With three triremes, and funds for the pay of 
1000 mercenary troops, Anaxibius accordingly went to 
Abydos. He began his operations with considerable vigour, 
both against Athens and against Pharnabazus. While he 
armed a land-force, which he employed in making incursions 
on the neighbouring cities in the territory of that satrap, 
— he at the same time reinforced his little squadron by 
three triremes out of the harbour of Abydos, so that he 
became strong enough to seize the merchant-vessels passing 
along the Hellespont to Athens or to her allies. ^ The 
force which Thrasybulus had left at Byzantium to secure 
the strait-revenues, was thus inadequate to its object with- 
out farther addition. 

* Zen. Hellen. ▼. 1, 3. * Bee above, Chapter Ixxl. 

* Thueyd. viii. 01; oompaio Xe- « Xan. Hellen. It, 8, 33, lA 
noph. Apa'>. T. 0, 24. 
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Fortoiiately,Iphikrat«8 was at this moment disengaged 
Thtt Ath«> at Athens, having recently returned from 
ipUkratdB with his body of peltasts, for whom 

with hii doubtless employment was wanted. He was 
5*ieot"to”^ accordingly sent with 1200 peltasts and eight 
the Hei- triremes, to combat Aiiaxibius in the Helfes- 
■tratftgem^* pont: which now became again the scene of 
to Buipriae conflict, as it had been in the latter years of 
Anaxibius. the Pcloponnesian ^’'ar; the Athenians from 
the European side, the Lacedsemuiiians from the Asiatic. 
At first the ■warfare consisted of desultory, privateering, 
and money-levying excursions on both sides.* But at 
length, the -watchlul genius of Iphikrates disco^red op- 
portunity for a successful stratagem. x\naxibiu8, having 
just drawn the town of Antandrus into his alliance, had 
marched thither for the purpose of leaving a garrison in 
it, with his Lacedsemonian and mercenary forces, as well 
as 200 hoplites from Abydos itself. His w'ay lay across 
the mountainous region of Ida, southward to the coast of 
the Gulf ot Adramyttium. Accordingly Iphikrates, fore- 
seeing that he would speedily return, crossed over in the 
night from the Chersonese, and planted himself in ambush 
on the line of return march, ali a point where it traversed 
the desert and mountainous extremities of the Abydene 
territory, near the gold mines of Kremaste. The triremes 
which carried him across were ordered to sail up the strait 
on the next day, in order that Anaxibius might be apprised 
of it, and might suppose Iphikrates to be employed on his 
ordinary money-levying excursion. 

The stratagem was completely successful. Anaxibius 
Defeat and returned on the next dav, without the least sus- 
death of picion of any enemy at hand, mui'ching in care- 

aaxi U8 jggg order and with long-stretched files* as well 
from the narrowness of the mountain path as Irom tho 
circumstance that he was in the friendly territory of 
Abydos. Not expecting to fight, he had unfortunately 
either omitted the morning sacrifice, or taken no pains to 
mertain that the victims were favourable; so Xenophon 
informs us, 2 with that constant regard to the divine jud- 

• Xan. Hellan. It. R, 85, 80. av«istisX.wx4vai. 

(Lkv X^td« SiancfAfcovTic iito- * Xen. Hellen. It. 8, 86. *0 'Ava- 

Xtftouv aXXi^Xo»« *On«D« fioxoli), ^iptoc di««K>pt6tTo, (i>c |itv iX^yrro, 

W9ntp ApyopoXoyiov TU>i» Upwv ytyivijf^lvtov 
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gementB and divine warnings which pervades both the 
Hellenica and the Anabasis. Iphikrates having suffered the 
Abydenes who were in the van to pass, suddenly sprang 
from his ambush, to assault Anaxibius with the Jjacedee- ’ 
monians and the mercenaries, as they descended the 
mountain pass into the plain of KremastS. His appearance 
struck terror and confusion into the whole army; unpre- 
pared in its disorderly array for stedfast resistance — even 
if the minds of the soldiers had been ever so well strung 
—against well-trained peltasts, who were sure to prevail 
over hoplites not in steady rank. To Anaxibius himself, 
the truth stood plain at once. Defeat was inevitable, and 
tluTij remained no oilier resource for him except to die 
like a brave man. Accordingly, desiring his shield-bearer 
to hand to him liis shield, he said to those around 
him — “Friends, my honour commands me to die here; but 
do you hasten away and save yourselves before the enemy 
close with us.” Such order was hardly required to deter- 
mine his panic-stricken troops, who fled with one accord 
towards Ahydos; while Anaxibius himself awaited firmly 
the approach of the enemy, and fell gallantly fighting on 
the spot. No less than twelve Spartan Iiarmosts, those 
\\ho had been expelled from their various governments by 
the defeat of Knidus, and who had remained ever since 
under Derkyllidas at Abydos, stood with the like courage 
and shared his fate. Such disdain of life hardly Burprisea 
us in conspicuous Spartan citizens, to whom preservation 
by flight was “no true preservation” (in the language of 
Xenophon »), but simply prolongation of life under in- 
tolerable disgrace at home. But what deserves greater 
remark is, that the youth to wdiom Anaxibius was tenderly 
attached and who was his constant companion, cOuld not 
endure to leave him, stayed fighting by his side, and 
perished by the same honourable death.* So strong was 
the mutual devotion which this relation between persons 

O’ItV dXX« by IphlkrfttSi, n«ar Lechniim, 

xatatppoviiaac, 8 ti 6ia ^iXlac tt ino- 174, ooto. 

9 i'jsTO xai cc s 6 Xiv fiXiav, aal * Xbn. Hbllen. It. 8, 89. Kal td 

^xoug tu>v dnsvTUJvT i>v, xov 'Itpi- wniiixk pi4vT0i napifutvt, Ml 

xpdxiQY dvantnXKUVgxai ial IIpoi- tu»« AaxB 8 ai|<ovi( 0 f 81 TU)y owtXvXb* 
xoTviQaou, dpisXcmpov dicoptdtxo. 66 tu)v 4x ruiy koXciuv dpfiovr^pw iwc 
1 Bee the rettarke a few pages SiuScxa euvaxeSavev* el 8, 

back, upon the defeat and destrve- dXXot ptuTovtic iKteter. 
tloB of the Laoedwmonfan mbra 
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of the male sex inspired in the ancient Gfreek mind. 
With these exceptions, no one else made any attempt 
to stand. All fled, and were pursued by Iphikratds as 
far as the gates of Abydos, with the slaughter of 50 
out of the 200 Abydene hoplites, and 200 of the remain- 
ing troops. 

This well-planned and successful exploit, while it 
The Athe- added to the repuiation oflphikrates, rendered 
nianB are fhe Athenians again masters of the Bosphorus 
maitera ot aiid the Hellespont, ensuring both the levy of 
transit of their trading-vessels. 
the^Btrait But while the Athenians were thus carrying 
dues. on naval war at Khode& and the Hellespont, 

they began to experience annoyance nearer ho£e, from 
^gina. 

That island (within sight as the eyesore of PcirsBUS, 
The Island ^c^ikles 'w as wont to call it) had been oc- 
of %:gin'a— cupi<'d fifty years before by a po]>ulation emi- 
itB paBt nently hostile to Athens, atterwaids conquered 
history. ex})elled by her — at last again captured in 

the new abode wliich they had obtained in J-»aconia— and 
put to death by her order. During the Peloponnesian 
War, Algina had been tenanted by Athenian citizens as 
outsettlers or kleruchs; all of whom had been driven in 


after the battle of iEgospotaini. The island w'as then 
restored by Lysaiidor to the reninunt of the lormer popula- 
tion — as many of them at least as he could find. 

Those new' ^Hginetans, though doubtless animated by 
_ associations highh' unfavourable to Athens, 


tan* are*”*' kad nevertheless remained not only at peace, 
oouBtroined but also in reciprocal commerce, w’ith her, until 
into^Hr* a considerable time after the battle of Kiiidus 


withAthens. and the rebuilding of her Long Walls. And so 
demonian they w’ould have continued, of their own accord — 

admiral since they could gam but little, and were likely 
atTlffigina. to lose all tlic Security of their traffic, by her 
He is super- hostility — had they not been forced to commence 
Hierax?^ the w'ur by Eteonikus, the Lacedaemonian 
His remark- harmost in the island;' one amidst many 
examples of the maimer in which the smaller 
among the Grecian states w'cre dragged into war, without 
seamen. their own, by .the ambition of the 


^ Xen. Hellen. t. 1, 1. &'* hi ItdiXiv 6 ’Etsovixoc iv 
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greater — by Sparta as well as by Athens. i With concurrence 
of the Ephors, Eteonikus authorised and encouraffed all 
iEginetans to fit out privateers for depredation on Attica ; 
which aggression the Athenians resented^ after suffering 
considerable inconvenience, by sending a force of ten 
triremes to block up -dOgina from the sea, witk a body of 
hoplites under Famphilus to construct and occupy a per- 
manent fort in the island. This squadron, however, was 
soon driven off f though Famphilus still continued to 
occupy the fort) oy Tcleutias, who came to .^gina on 
hearing of the blockade; having been engaged, with the 
fleet which he commanded at Bhodes, in an expedition 
among the Cyclades for the purpose of levying contributions, 
lie seems to have been now at the term of his year of 
command, and ^\hile he was at ^Egina, his successor Hierax 
aiTived from Sparta on his way to Bhodes to supersede 
him. The fleet was accordingly handed over to Hierax at 
yEgina, while Tcleutias went directly home to Sparta. So 
remarkable was his popularity among the seamen, that 
nuinbors of them accompanied him down to the water- 
edge, testifying their regret and attachment by crowning 
him with wreaths or pressing his hand. Some, who came 
dow'ii too late, when Ik* was already under w'eigh, cast their 
w'reaths on the sea, uttering prayers for his health and 
happiness.* 

xat ypu)(i.e4(u^ T^jv rpjaOev that ho issued the letters of 

ypovov Tciiv AiYivTjTuiv npof. niarquo. 

'AO/j^aioy?, 67:ei ipavepcu; xaxa Oi)a-r- >>('lineidt‘r’H note explains t6v xpi- 
Tov enoXejxeiTO 6 irciXsfjLO;, 5 'j.5o;«v o6tv ypovov incorrectly, In my judgo- 
xai rol? e^opoi?, e^ir^si )r,tC5a0ai to# ment. 

pou>o(i«vov ex ATTixf,;. * Compare Xen. Hellen. vi, 8, 8; 

The meaning of the word Thucyd. iii.13. The old^ginetau 

hero is not easy to detormm**, since antipathy against Athens, when 
(as Schneider remarks) not a word thus again instigated, oontiuned 
had been said before about the for a considerable time. A year 
presence of Eteonikus at JE gin a. or two afterwards, when the pMloi 
Perhaps we may explain it by sopher Plato was taken to ASgina 
supposing that Eteonikus found to be sold as a slare, it was death 
the iSgiiietans reluctant to engage to any Athenian to land in the 
in the war, and that he did not island (Aristides, Or. xlvi. p. 384; 
like to inv )We them in It without p. 30i> Dlndorf; Diogende Laert. 
first going to Sparta to consult the iii. 13; Plutarch, Dion. o. 6). 
Ephors. It was on coming hacle * Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 8. ‘0 Te- 
to .ffiglna (ndXiv) from Sparta, after Xsoriec, pkaxapiuixaTC dfcticXsueev 
having obtained the consent of the ofxads, Ac. . 

Ephors (guvdo^av xal xoTc ■96poi«), This description of the sense at 
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Hiaras^ while carrying back to Rhodes the remaining 
fleet which Teleutias had brought from that is- 
Hluax land, left his subordinate Gorg6pas as harmost 
at JSgina with tw'elve triremes ; a force which 
laATing* protected the island completely, and caused the 
SSJSSf”** fortified post occupied by the Athenians under 
PatRa% of Famphilus to be itself blocked up, insomuch 
daTmonUn after an interval of four mouths, a special 

Antal kidas decree ^vas passed at Athens to send a numerous 
to Asia. squadron and fetch away the garrison. As the 
JBginetan privateers, aided by tiie squadron of Gorgopas, 
howrecommenced their annoyances against Attica, thirteen 
Athenian triremes were put in equipment under Eiinomus 
as a guard-squadron against ^Egina. JJut Gorgopas and 
his squadron were now' for the time withdrawn, to escort 
Antalkidas, the new' Lacedieinoiiian admiral sent to Asia 
chiefly for the purpose of again negotiating withTirihnzus. 
On returning back, after landing Antalkidas at Ephesus, 
Gorgopas fell in with Eunonius whuM‘ pursuit however 
he escaped, landing at -Egina just before sunset. The 
Athenian admiral, after watching for a short time until he 
saw the LacedsBmoriian seaiin n out of their vessels and 
ashore, departed as it grow' dark to Attica, carrying a light 
to prevent his ships from parting company. But Gorgopas, 
causing his men to take a hasty meal, immediately re- 
embarked and pursued: keeping on the track hy means of 
.the light, and taking care not to betray himself either by 
the noise of oars or by the chant of tin; Keleustes. Eunomus 
had no suspicion of the accompanying enemy. Just after 


th« departure of T^loulias (for 
whom, as well aa for liia brother 
A^eailaufl, Xenophon olwiiyt mani' 
feata a marked sympathy) is extreme- 
ly Interesting. Thu reflectiun too, 
with which Xenophon follows it 
up, deserves notice— '*1 know well 
that in these incidents 1 am not 
recounting any outlay of money, 
or danger incurred, or memorable 
stratagem. But by Zeus, it does 
seem to me worth a unan’s while 
to reflect, by what sort of conduct 
Teleutias created such dispositions 
in bti soldiers. This is a true 
man’s -achievement, more precious 


than any outlay or any danger.” 

What Xenophon here glaiioes at 
ID the ease of Teleutias, is the 
srlieme worked out in detail iu 
the rumaiico of the Cyropicdia (to 
e4s)rjvTi.u. dpyciM— the exercising 
command in such manner as to 
have willing and obedient sub- 
jects)— and touched upon indirectly 
in various of his other composi- 
tions— tho Hiero, the CEconomicus, 
and portions of the Memorabilia. 
The idial of government, as it 
presented itself to Xenophon, was 
the paternal despotism, or some- 
thing lika^lt. 
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he had touched land near Cape Zftetlr in Attica, when his- 
men were in the act of disembarking, Gorgopas ffave sig- 
nal by trumpet to attack. After a short action by moon* 
light, four of the Athenian squadron were captured, and 
carried off to .^gina; with the remainder, Euiiomus esca- 
ped to Peirseus. * 

This victory, rendering both Gorgdpas and the J2gi- 
netaiis confident, laid them open to a stratagem Qorgftpai 
skilfully planned by the Athenian Chabrias. is surprised 
That officer, who seems to have been dismissed defeated*^ 
from Corinth as Iphikrates had been before him, and slain, 
was now about to conduct a force of ten triremes Ii^i,ei5an 
and "'OO peltasts to the aid of Evagoras; to whom Chabrias ; 
the Athenians were thus paying their debt of 
gratitude, though they coufd ill spare any of Evagoras 
their forces from home. Chabrias, passing over f^yprus. 
from Pcirseus at night, landed without being perceived in a 
desert place of the coast of ASgina, and planted himself in 
ambush with his peltasts at some little distance inland ofthe 
11 erakleion or tempi e of H crakles, am idst hoi low ground suit- 
able forconcealmeiit. He had before made arrangement with 
another squadron and a body of l»oplites under Demse- 
netus ; who arrived at day-break and landed in JEgina at, 
a point called Tripyrgia, about two miles distant from the 
Herakleion, but farther removed from the city. As soon 
as their arrival became known, Gorgopas hastened out of 
the city to repel them, with all the troops he could collect, 
.^ginetans as well as marines out of the ships of war — and 
eight Spartans who happened to be his companions in the 
island. In their march from the city to attack the new 
comers, they had to pass near the Herakleion, and therefore 
near the troops in ambush ; who, as soon as Gorgdpas and 
those about him had gone by, rose up suddenly and attacked 
them in the rear. The stratagem succeeded not less com- 
pletely than that of Iphikrates at Abydos against Anaxibius. 
Gorgopas and the Spartans near him were slain, the rest 
were defeated, and compelled to flee with considerable 
loss back to the city. 2 


After this brilliant success, Chabrias pursued his voy- 
age to Cyprus, and matters appeared so secure on the side 
of Algiua, that Demsenetus also was sent to theHellesj^Btut 


‘ Xen. HtUan. t. 1, 6-10. * Xen. Uellaa. ▼. 1, IS, IS. 
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to reinforce Iphikratls. For some time indeed, the Lace- 
^monian ships at ^gina did nothing. Eteomkus, \vho was 
The L»o»- sent as successor to Gorg6pas,i could neither 
en?*et P®rsuade nor constrain the seamen to go aboard, 
jBgine since he had no funds, while their pay was in 
SrJcoifteu"^ arrears ; so that Athens with her coast and her 
ed! ^Toieu- trading-vessels remained altogether unmolested. 
tMtberto”* length the Lacedflemonians w'ere obliged 
conciliate to seiid again to jEgiiia Teleutias, the most 
ihem. popular and best-beloved of all their com- 
manders, whom the seamen welcomed with the utmost 
delight. Addressing them under the influence of this first 
impression, immediately after he had offered sacrifice, he 
told them plainly that he had hi ought wit h him no iiibney, 
but that he had come to put tlnun in the way of procuring 
it; that he should himself touch nothing until they were 
amply provided, and should require of them to bear no 
more hardship or fatigue than ho wont through himself ; 
that the power and ]iro&pcrity of »Sparta had all been 
purchased by w'llliiigly hraving danger as well as toil, in 
the cause of duty ; that it becnine valiant men to seek their 
pay, not by cringing to any one, but by their own swmrds 
at the cost of enemies. And he engaged to find them the 
means of doing this, provided they would now again mani- 
fest the excellent qualities which he knew them by expe- 
rience to possess. 2 

This address completely won over the seamori, who 
received it with shouts of ap))lauBe ; desiring Teleutias to 
give his orders forthwith, and promising ready obedience. 
**Well (said he), now go and get your suppers, as you were 
intending to do ; and then come immediately on ship-board, 
bringing w'ith you provisions for one day. Advance me 
thus mucli out of your own means, that we may, by the 
will of the gods, make an opportune voyage.” 

■ So we may conclude from Xen xaipip 
Hollon. V. 1, 13 ; Dema'netus is Schneider doubts wbotber the 
found at the Hellespont, ▼. 1, 20. words nponapdo^s-re 6e |xoi are cor- 

^ Xen. Hellen. ▼. 1, 14-17. rcct. But they seem to mo to bear 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 18. a very pertinent meaning. Telen- 

<L a^£p£c, SsiTEvr^axTB pisv, Snsp xal tias had no money; yet it wae 
U)« c|i.c>.XKTe* npenapde/BTE 5e p.oi neoeisary for hiB purpose that the 
olTO'i' insiTa Se tjxbts seamen should come fUrnijihed with 
enl Ta< vauc auTixa pidXa, ont day’s proTislon beforehand. 

«>«'j«tt>|jLSv, iv&a (it6< cUXbi, iv Accordingly he ic obliged to ask 
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In spite of the eminent popularity of Teleutias, the 
men would probably have refused to go onboard, sadden and 
had he told them beforehand his intention of succesafui 
Bailing with his twelve triremes straight into TefeutiaS 
the harbour of Peiraeus. At first sight, the upon the 
enterprise seemed insane, for there were triremes ^eirajui. 
in it more than sufficient to overwhelm him. But he cal- 
culated on finding them all unprepared, with seamen as 
well as oflicers in their lodgings ashore, so that he could 
not only strike terror and do damage, but even realize half 
an hour's plunder before preparations could be made to 
resist him. Such was the security which now reigned there, 
especially since the death of Oorgopas, that no one dreamt 
ol an attack. The harbour was open, as it had been forty 
years befon*. when IJrasidas (in the third year of thePelo- 
Iionnesiaii W"hr) attempted the like enterprise from the 
j»ort of M(‘gara. • Even then, at the maximum of the Athe- 
nian naval power, it was an enterprise possible, simply 
because every one consid* red it to be impossible ; and it 
only failed b(‘canse the assailants became terrified and flin- 
ched in the execution. 

A little after dark, Teleutias quitted the harbour of 
.®gina, without telling any one whither he was Unprepared 
going. Bowing leisurely, and allowing bis men 
alternate repose on their oars, he found himself Condition 
before morning w'ithin half a mile of Peirfeus, 
w’here he waited until day Avas just dawning, gains noh 
and then led his squadron straight into the 
harbour. Everything turned out as lie expect- SwayTu" 
ed; there was not the least idea of being attack- safety, 
ed, nor the least preparation for del once. Not a single 
trireme w'as manned or in fighting condition, but several 
were moored without their crew's, together with merchant- 
vessels, loaded as w'ell as empty. Teleutias directed the 
captains of his squadron to drive against the triremes, and 
disable them; but by no means to damage the beaks of 
their owm ships by trying to disable the merchant-ships. 
Even at that early hour, many Athenians were abroad, and 
the arrival of the unexpected assailants struck every one 
with surprise and consternation. Loud and vague cries 

them to get provialou for them- dlssatiified from not haring re 
aelras, or to Zend tf, a> it were, to ceired their pay. 
him; though they were already ao * Tbncyd. ii. OA. 
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jtnmsmiited the news through all PeirseuB, and from Fei- 
nmiB up to Athens, where it was believed that their har- 
bour was actually taken. Every man having run home for 
his arms, the whole force of the city rushed impetuously 
down thither, with one accord — hoplites as well as hor- 
semen. But before such succours could arrive, Teloutias 
had full time to do considerable mischief. His seamei^ 
boarded the larger merchant-ships, seizing both the men 
and the portable goods which they found aboard. Some 
even jumped ashore on the quay (called the Dcigina), laid 
hands on the tradesmen, ship-masters, and pilots, whom 
they saw near, and carried them away captive. Various 
smaller vessels with their entire cargoes were also towed 
away; and even three or four triremes. AVith afi these 
Teleutias sailed siiloly out of Peir»us, sending some of his 
squadron to escort the prizes to ^Hgiiia, wliile he himself 
with the remainder sailed soutliwurd along the coast. As 
ho was seen to come out’ of Pcireeus, his triremes were 
mistaken for Athenian, and excited no alarm; so that he 
thus captured several li.'-hing-boats, and passage-boats 
coming with piisst‘ngers from the islands to Athens — 
together with some merchantmen carrying corn and 
other goods, at Sunium. All were carried safely into 
^gina. ^ 

The enterprise of Teleutias, thus admirably concerted 
He is eu- and executed without the loss of a man, procur- 
^ jilentifid boot}, of which probably 
neamen— not the least valuaide portion consisted in the 
the men seized as captives. When sold at -^Egina, 

great Toss it yielded so large a return that he was enabled 
u°*n*Athe down at oiice a month's pay to his sea- 

nmiTcom-*’ men; who became more attached to him than 
merce. ever, and kept the triremes in animated and 
active service under his orders. ^ Admonished by painful 
experience, indeed, the Athenians were now doubtless 
careful both in guarding and in closing Peirseus; as they 
had become forty years before after the unsuccessful attack 
of Brasidas. But in spite of the utmost vigilance, they 
suffered an extent of damage from the indefatigable Teleu- 
tias, and from the ^ginetan privateers, quite sufficient to 
make them weary of the war. 3 

* Xen. Hellea. y. i, ie-22. * Zen. Hellen. v. 1, 29. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. l, 24. Zven ten yeere after thie, how- 
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We cannot doubt indeed that the nrosecution of the 
war must have been » heavy financial Durthen ^.o. sst. 
upon the Athenians, from 395 b.c. downward to Financial 
3«T B.c. How they made good the cost, without 
any contributory allies, or any foreign support. The TheA^ 
except what Konon obtained during one year 
from Pharnabazus — we are not informed. On the revival 
of the democracy in 403 b.c., the poverty of the city, both 
public and private, had been very great, owing to tne long 
previous war, ending with the loss of all Athenian pro- 
perty abroad. At a period about three years afterwards, 
it seems that the Athenians were in arrears, not merely 
for the tribute-money which they then owed to Sparta as 
her subject allies, but also for debts due to the Boeotians 
oil account of damage done; that they were too poor to 
perform in full the religious sacrifices prescribed for the 
year, and were obliged to omit some even of the more an- 
cient; that the docks as well as the walls were in sad want 
of repair. 1 Even the pay to those citizens who attended 
the public assemblies and sat as Hikasts in the dikasteries 
— pay essential to the w’orking of the democracy — was 
restored only by degrees; beginning first at one obolus, 
and not restored to three oboli, at which it had stood 
before the capture, until after an interval of some yearft.'-* 
It was at this time too that the Thcoric Board, or Pay- 
masters for the general expenses of public worship and 
sacrifice, was first established; and when we read how 
much the Athenians were embarrassed for the means of 
celebrating the prescribed sacrifices, there was probably 
great necessity for the formation of some such office. The 
disbursements connected with this object had been admi- 
nistered, before 403 b.c., not by any special Board, but by 
the HelleilotamiaB, or treasurers of the tribute collected 
from the allies, who were not renewed after 403 b.c., as 
the Athenian empire had ceased to exist. 3 A portion of 

ever, when the Laoedtemonian I trust this Oratjon to far at the 
harmoit Bphodrlat marched* from matterof fact, that in the preoeding 
Thetpin by night to surprise Pei- year, tome anolent tacrifloet had 
redi, it was without gatea on the been omitted from etate-pororty ; 
landtide — tnCXioTOc — or at leaat but the manner in which the epeaker 
withont any tnoh gaiaa at would makaa tbit fact tell againet Niko- 
reaiet an aetauU (Xen. Hollea. t. maohnt, may or may not be joet. 
4, SO). * Aileiophaa. Eeeleelaa. SOO-ilO. 

* Lyelafi. Orat. xzz. oont. Niko- ' Bee the Inaoriptioa No. UT, in 
aae bum, a. Si-80. Boeokh’e Oorpna Ineeripti. Onseoc. 
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the money disbursed by the Thedric Board for the religious 
festivals, was employed in the distribution of two obofi per 
head, called the diobely, to all present citizens, and actually 
received by all — not merely by t he poor, but by persons in 
easy circumstances also. ^ This distribution was made at 
several festivals, having originally begun at the Dionysia, 
for the purpose of enabling the citizens to obtain places at 
the theatrical representations in honour of Dionysus; but 
we do not know either the number ol’ festivals, or the 
amount of the total sum. It was, in principle, a natural 
corollary of the religious idea connected ^\ith the festival; 
not simply because the comfort and recreation of each 
citizen, individually taken, was promoted by bi^ being 
enabled to attend the festival — but because tlie collective 
effect of the ceremony, in honouring and propitiating the 
god, was believed to depend in part upon a multif iidinous 
attendance and lively manifestations.^ Gradually, how- 
ever, this distribution of Theoric or festival money came 
to be pushed to an abusive and mischievous excess, which 
is brought before our notice Jbrty years ofterwards, during 
the political career of Demosthenes. Until that lime, we 
have no materials for speaking of it ; and w'hat 1 here notice 
is simply the first creaiion oT ihe Theoric Board. 

“The means of Athens for prosecuting the war, and 
Direot pro- paying lier troops sent as well to Boeotia 
perty- as to Coriiith, must have been derived mainly 

taxoB. from direct assessments on property, called 

eisphors. And some such assessments we find alluded 
to generally as having taken place during these years; 
though we know no details either as to frequency or 
amount. 3 But the restitution of the Long Walls and of 


— Boeckli, Public Economy of 
Alhens, 11. 7. p. 179, IPO, Engl, 
transl.— ond BohSznann, Antiq Jur. 
Publ. Orso. fl. 77. p. 320 
' DemostlicndB, Philippic, iv. p. 
141. 6. 43 ; DemoBth. Oral. xliv. cont. 
liGocliarem, p. 1091. e. 4^ 

* It Is common to repreBant tb« 
foBtivals at AthenBas if they were eo 
many stratagems for feeding poor 
citisctiB at the public expense. But 
the primitive idea and sentiment 
of the Grecian religions feBtlval— 
ihe aBtiafaotlon to (ha god de- 


pendent upon inultitudinouB epec- 
tators eympathislng, and enjoying 
themselveB together a xavTU;) 

—IB much anterior to the deyelop- 
mont of democracy at Athens. Bee 
the old oracles in Demoethen. cont. 
Meidiam, p. 631. b. 66; Homer, 
Hymn. Apollin. 147; K. F. Herr- 
mann, Oottesdienstllch. Altertbii- 
mer der Grieoben, s. 8. 

' Bee such direot assessments on 
property alluded to In various 
speeches of liyslas, Orat. xix. De 
Bonis Aelstophau. a. 81, 46, 68; 
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the fortifications of Peirseus by Konon, was an assistance 
not less valuable to the finances of Athens than to her 


Orat. xxvil. oont. Bpikrateni, s. 11; 
Orat. xxix. cont. I'hilokrat. b. 14. 

Boeckh (in his Public JKcon. of 
Aliion», Iv. 4. p. 498, Bogl. tranal., 
wl.icli pasnage stands uualti'rod in 
tbo Kccond . (iition of ihe licrman 
original, i» atlirmfl that a pro- 

lio-itioii fur tlio asBOBsment of a 
diirct pippurtj-tax of ono-lortieth, 
or poi cont , \^a8 iiiado about 
thiB tiiiiL' by a uiti/.cii naniud Biirl- 
liuli'H. will) uTinnuuccd it as in- 
ii’iidnil to ])rii(luci‘ 50 > taloiitB , that 
till! propu'^itmti was at iiistentbu- 
bia-itioally Wflcciiicd by the Alho- 
nians, and prorurod for its author 
unbiiuudod ptipularity , but that he 
jsfiitl^ cried down and dis- 
graced, because on farther exami- 
iiitioii tlic moribure proved uosatis- 
factory and entity talk. 

Kievcrs also (Goschichte von 
Oricch. Ins zur Schlaalit vuu Mun- 
tiDCia, p]). 100, 101) adopts 11 o 
same view as Boockli, that this 
was a real proposition of a pro- 
pert)-lax of 2', per cent, made b> 
EuripidOs. After having alleged 
that the AthoniniiK in these times 
supplied their treasury by the most 
unscrupulou'i inju'^ticu in coniis- 
outing the property of rich citizens 
—referring as proof to passages in 
ttio orators, none of which estab* 
llshos his conclusion— Sievers goes 
on to say — ‘‘But that these violences 
did nut Buffleo, ih shown by the 
fact that the people caught with 
greedy Impatience at other mea- 
sures. Thus a new scheme of finance, 
which however was pTesently dis- 
ooTered to be inenlBoient or in- 
applicable, excited at first the most 
extravagant Joy.* He adds In a 
note : “The sobeme proceeded from 
Enrlpidde; it wac a property-tax 
of per cent. See Arlstophan. 
Bkklcslaa 888 ; Bocokk, Staats* 


haush. li. p. 97.* 

In my judgement, the assertion 
here made by Boeckh and Bievers 
rests upon no sufficient ground. 
Tho passage of Aristopiianis does 
not warrant us in concluding 
an> thing at all about .i proposi- 
tion lor a property-tax. It ib as 
follows — 

lo ou/_ firaj-re; 

lb}JL«>>fjLev 

1 'j t nz' T^e jzax'jsia —/f ei 

T/,; tso,i'.s' 

Keu'iO: xa-:;/|.u500 xa« d^Tjo Llupt- 
xifiTjv 

*0x6 '■'7) 6‘ 4 .aaxr,no'j|j.s<0'.c t'.pjnizo 

*0 Jiio; Ko'ii xai TO rp4y(jL’ 
O'J/ ^pxsosv, 

Ha/ IV xaT-KiTTOw xa« dv7)p Eipi- 

* VOTj f. 

liat ihib ‘‘uow financial schomo'' 
(SO Sievers properly calls it) was, 
which the poet here alludes to— 
wo have no means of determining. 
Hut I venture to oxpruss my de- 
cided conviction that it cannot 
have' been n property-tax. The 
terms in wh:cli it is described 
forbid that supiiosition. It was a 
scheme which seemed at first sight 
exceedingly promising and gaintul 
to tho city, and procured for lie 
author very great popularity , but 
wliich on tarther examination, 
proved to be mere empty boasting 
(6 Aioc Kopiv^oc). How can this be 
said about any motion for a pro- 
perty -tax P That any financier 
should ever have gained extra- 
ordinary popularity by proposing 
a property-tax, ie altogether in- 
conceivable. And a proposition to 
raiee the immense sum offiOO talents 
(which Bchfimann eetimates as the 
probable aggregate charge of tb# 
whole peace -eetabliahment of 
Athens, Anti^. Jar. Paklta. 0 sp» 
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poliiaB&l power. That exceHcnt harbour, commodious as 
a mercantile centre, and now again safe for the residence 


■. 7S. p. 813) at one blow by an 
MaaMinent«pon property I It would 
ba «• much as any tinancier could 
do to bear up apainet the treraen- 
doai unpopularity of such a propo- 
■Ition ; and to induce the aeaembly 
even to listen to him, were the 
neoesslty ever so pressing. How 
odious are propositions for direct 
taxation, we may know without 
recurring to the spcciflc evidence 
respecting Athens , but if any man 
requires such specific evidence, he 
may find it abundantly in the I'hi- 
llppics and Olynthiacs of DemoS' 
tbends. On one occasion (D«' 
Bymmoriis, Or. xlv. s p. 165) 
that orator alludes to a propouition 
for raising 600 talents by direct 
property-tax as something extra- 
vagant, which the Athenians would 
not endure to hoar mentioned. 

Moreover— unpopularity apart— 
the motion for a property-tax could 
scarcely procure credit for a hnan- 
oier, becauao it is of all ideas the 
most simple and obvious. Any 
mau can suggest suoh a scheme. 
But to pass for an acceptable 
financier, you must propose some 
jneasure which promises gain to 
the state without such undisguised 
pressure upon individuals. 

Lastly, there is nothing delusive 
in a property-tax— nothing which 
looks gainful at first sight, and 
then turns out on farther examina- 
tion (dvaevoitoufiivoic) to be false 
or unoejrtain. It may indeed be 
more or leee evaded; but thla can 
only bo known after it has been 
aueseed , and when payment is 
aotually called for. 

Upon these grounds, I maintain 
that the Tteoepaaoerj) proposed by 
BaripldSs was not a propeHy-taz. 
What It was, 1 do not pretend to 
tap; but >Tt«eap«xegnf) gnay have 


many other meanings ; it might 
moan a duty of 2'/^ per cent, upon 
imports or exports, or upon the 
produce of the mines ofLaurelon; 
or it might mean a cheap coinage 
or base money, Bomething in the 
nature of the Chinn t£ jgapuxooTal 
(Thueyd. viii. 100) All that the 
pat-sage really tenches us, Is, that 
some finaneml proposition was 
made )>y Euri|)i(lCs which at first 
Beamed likelj to ho lucn^ive, but 
would not eland an utlcntivo 
examination. It is not even 
certain that KuripidGs promised 
a receipt of '-OU talents ; this sum 
is only given ti> ns as a comic exag- 
geration of that winch foolish men 
at first fancied. Boeckh in more 
than one place reasons (erroneous- 
ly, in my judgement) as if this 
r>0o talents was a veal and tru'-t- 
Nvorthy estimate, and equal to 2Vt 
per cent. upot> the taxable property 
of tlie Athenians, lie says (iv. 6. 
p. 520, Kngl, trausl.) that “Euri- 
pides assumed as the basis of his 
proposal for levying a property- 
tax, a taxable capital of 20,000 
talents”— and that “his proposition 
of ',0 was calculated to produce 
000 talents.” No such conclusion 
can be fairly drawn from Aristo- 
phanes, 

Again, Boeckh infers f^om 
another passage in the same play 
of the same author, that a small 
direct property-tax of one five- 
hundredth part had been recently 
imposed. After a speech from one 
of the old women, calling upon 
a young men to follow her, the 
young man replies <v. 1006)— 

*AXX’ o6x dvdixi) Bl-fL-j) 

TUIV Sfi.^ 

Tvjv vtvTBtaoeidenjv xarr<9T)xa< 

■dXsi. ■ 

BeMhh himMlf admit! <1 t. 6. p.390) ' 
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of meticB and the importatfdnB of merchants, beoafne 
speedily a scene of animated commerce, as we have seen it 
when surprised by Teleutias. The number of metics, or 
Jree resident non-citizens, became also again large, as it 
had been before the time of her reverses, and including a 
number ofmiBcellaneous non-Hellenic persons, from Lydia, 
Phrygia, and Syria. » Both the port-duties, and the value 
of fixed property at Athens, was thus augmented so as in 
part to countervail the costs of war. Nevertheless these 
costs, continued from year to year, and combined with the 
damage done by -d^ginetan privateers, w'ere seriously felt, 
and contributed to dispose the Athenians to peace. 

In the Hellespont also, their prospects were not only 
on the decline, but had become seriously menacing. After 
going from JEgina to Ephesus in the preceding year, and 
sending back Gorgopas with the jEginetan squadron, An- 

that this panaacte ia very obacure, of Praxagora. It it a oomlo case 
and ao I think every one ^111 tlnd made out for the purpoao of aho'W* 
it. Tyrwhitt waa ao perplexed by mg that the women were more fit 
it that he altered c|j.udv luto irmv to govern Athena than the men, 
Without proaumiiig to U'aign the and aotting forth the alleged folliea 
meaning of the puaaage, I merely of the men in terms of broad and 
contend that it cannot ho held to general diaparagement. The whole 
juattty the affirmation, aa a matter play ia, throughout, thorough farce 
of hiatorioal fact, that a property- and full of Ariatophanic humour, 
tax of '/loo recently been levied And it la aurely prepoateroua to 
at Athena, ahortly before the re- treat what ia put into the mouth 
presontatioi. of the Ekkleaiazuate. of Praxagora, the leading feminine 
1 cannot refrain heri' from notl- charaoter, aa if it were hlatorlcal 
cing another inference drawn by evidence aa to the actual oondition 
Bievera from a third paaaage in or management of Athens. Let 
this same play— the Ekklesiazuas any one follow the speech of Praxa.. 
(Geschiohte Griecheulands vom gora into the proposition of re« 
Ende des Pelop. Erlega bis zur form which she is made to submit, 
Bchlacht von Mantincia, p. 101). and he will then eee the absurdity 
He says — "How melancholy is the of citing her discourse as if It were 
picture of Athenian popular life, an harangue iu Thucydldds. His- 
which is presented to ns by the tory is indeed strangely trans> 
Ekklesiasnsaa and the second Plu- formed by thus turning oomlo wit 
tus, ten or twelve years after the into serious matter of evidenoo; 
restoration of the democracy I What and no history has suffered so 
an impreuive geriousness (welch much from the prooeedlng as that 
sin ersohiitternder Ernst) is ex- of Athens. 

pressed in the speeoh of Praxagora I” * Xenoph. Hellen. ir. 1, 19-S4: 

(V. 174 teqg.). compare vil. 1, 3, 4; Xenoph. De 

I confess that I find neither Veotlgallbus, chapters i. il. Hi., Ao.; 
seriousness, nor genuine and tnut- Xenoph. De Bapnb. Athen. L 17. 
worthy ooloncing, in this ipeMh 
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placed the reibainder of his -fleet under his 
867. ■ eacretary Nikolochus, with orders to proceed 
to the Hellespont for the relief of Abydos. Ho 
ffoet up himself landed, and repaired to Tiribazus, by 

TMbaxuB whom he was conducted up to the couit of 

to Smo— Susa. Here he renewed the propositions for 
the pacification of Greece — on principles of 
Fenian universal autonomy, abandoning all the Asiatic 
Greeks as subject absolutely to the Persian 
down tho king — which he had tried in vain to carry 

peace bbK.j ‘through two years before. Though the Spar- 
for by tans generally were odious to Arta:£erxes, An- 
riK?ed bv talkidas behaved w-ith so much dexterity* as 
tbe Great to gain the royal favour personally, ^^hile all the 
^fifrcod by Tiribazus was employed to second 

Sparta In his political views. Al length they succeeded 
bii name. jjj prevailing upon the King formally to 
adopt the peace, and to proclaim war against any Greeks 
who should refuse to accede to it, empowering the Spartans 
to enforce it everywhere as his allies and under his sanc- 
tion. In order to remove one who would have proved a 
^eat impediment to this measure, the King was farther 
induced to invite the satra2> Pharnabazus up to court, and 
to honour him with his daughter in marriage; leaving the 
satrapy of Daskylium under the temporary administration 
of Ariobarzanes, a per.sonal friend ana guest of Antalkidas. * 
Thus armed against all contingencies, Antalkidas and Tiri- 
hazus returned from Susa to the coast of Asia Minor in 
the spring of 3 S 7 b.c., not only bearing the formal diploma 
ratified by the King’s seal hut commanding ample means 
to carry it into effect; since, in addition to the full forces 
of Persia, twenty additional triremes were ,on their way 
from Syracuse and the Greco-Italian towns, sent by the 
despot llionysius to the aid of the Lacedsemonians.^ 

On reaching the coast, Antalkidas found Nikolochus 
with his fleet of twenty-five sail blocked up in Abydos by 
tbe Athenians under Iphikrates; who, with thi^-two 
sail, were occupying the European side of the Helles- 
pont. He immediately repaired to Abydos by land, find 
took an early opportunity of stealing out by n^ht witli 

* Plutaroii, artaxerx. o. 89. * Hellan. ▼. 1, 88. 

• Xoni Hellea. V. I« 85—87. 
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his fleet up the strait towariiB the Propontis; spreading 
the rumour that he ^vas about to attack Ant^iMdu 
Chalkedou, in concert with a party in the 
town. But he stopped at Perkote, and lay theLacedae- 
liid ill that harbour until he saw the Athenian 
fleet (whicli had gone in pursuit of him upon fleets in the 
the false scent laid out) pass by towards Pro- 
koimesus. The strait being now clear, Antalki- pSwiaiT 
das sailed down it again to meet the Syracu- Hie 
sail and Italian ships, which he safely joined. 
buch junction, with a view to which his re- Atheuiane. 
cent manoeuvre had been devised, rendered him more 
than a match for his enemies. He had further the good 
loi'tuiie to capture a detached Athenian squadron of eight 
triremes, which Thrasybiilus (a second Athenian citizen 
of that name) was conducting from Thrace to join the 
main Athenian fleet in the Hellespont. Lastly, addi- 
tional reinforcements also reached Antalkidas from the 
zealous aid of Tiribazus and Ariobarzanes, insomuch that 
he found himself at the head of no less than eighty trire- 
mes, besides a still greater number w’hich were under pre- 
paration in the various ports of Ionia. * 

Such a fleet, the greatest which had been seen in the 
Hellespont since the battle of -dllgospotami, piitresi 
was so much superior to anything that could and dUcou- 
be brought to meet it, and indicated so strongly of^AtheM— 
the full force of Persia operating in the interests anxiety of 
of Sparta — that the Athenians oegan to fear a sparten’ 
repetition of the same calamitous suffering aiiiee for 
which they had already undergone from Lysan- 
der. A portion of such hardship they at once began to 
taste. Kot a single merchant-ship reached them from the 
Buxine, all being seized and detained by Antalkidas; bo 
that their main supply of imported corn was thus cut off. 
Aloreover, in the present encouraging state of affairs, the 
^ginetan privateers became doubly active in harassing 
the coasting trade of Attica; and this combination, of 
actual hardship with prospective alarm, created a para- 
mount anxiety at Athens to terminate the war. Wiuiont 
Athens, the other allies would have no chance of saoeess 
through their own forces; while the Argeians also, hitherto 

* Diodot. XT. S. Theve trirflmes year forthe pro«eMitlA»of tkswar 
eere euiptoyad in the enralug egBinst Eragoraa- 

9t 
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ite noi^fc obBtixiate, had become on their own account 
deairoas of peace, being afraid of repeated Lacedasmonian 
invasions of their territory. That Sparta should press for 
a peace, when the terms of it were suggested by herself, 
is not wonderful. Even to her, triumphant as her position 
now seemed, the war was a heavy burden. ^ 

Such was the general state of feeling in the Grecian 
B.o. 387. world, when Tiribazus summoned the contend- 
TiribaBUB “ig parties into his presence, probably at Sardis, 
sammons to hear the terms of the convention which had 
8ar?is^to coiue dowii from Susa, lie produced the 

hear the original edict, and having first pnl)licl 5 ’ exhibited 
wSoh^^ha^d^ regal seal, read aloud as follows: — • 
been sent “Xing Artaxcrxes thinks it jftst that the 

tiJTGreat cities in Asia, and iho islands of Klazomen® 
King. and Cyprus, shall belong to him. jHc thinks it 
Terma of .1^®^ leave all the other Hellenic-citics 

the convon- autouomous, both small and great — except 
the”peace°^ Lciimos, Imbros, and Skyros, which are to 
of Antal- belong to Athens, as they did originally, 
kidaa. Should any parties refuse to accept this peace, 
I will make war upon them, along with those who are of 
the same mind, by land as well us by sea, with ships and 
with money,” ^ 

Instructions w'ere given to all the deputies to report 
Con Teas terms of the edict to their respective cities, 

at^B^aru and to meet again at Sparta for acceptance or 
for aocopt- rejection. When the time of meeting arrived , 3 
rejection. all the citicB iu spite of their repugnance to the 
aoce**t'^Th"e ^^-handonmcnt of the Asiatic Greeks and partly 
Thebane at also to the second condition, nevertheless felt 
un*der°M themselves overruled by superior force and gave 

ae"rve^fM » reluctant consent. On taking the oaths, how- 

tian^Siea Thebans tried indirectly to make good 

an 01 lea. exception in their own case, by claiming to 
take the oath not only on behalf of themselves, but on 
behalf of the Boeotian cities generally; a demand which 
Agesilaus in the name of Sparta repudiated, as virtually 
cancelling that item in the pacification whereby the small 

' Xen. Hellen. ▼. 1, 28, 29. third, aa In the correapondano# 

* Xen. Hellea. v. 1, 81. between Fauaaniaa apd Xerxee 

In thia doenment there ia the (Thuoyd. i. 12B, 129). 
eame introduction of the flrat per- * Blodor. xir. 110. 

, eoa Immediately following the 
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cities were pronounced to be autonomous as trell as tbe 
great. When the Theban deputy replied that he could not 
relinquish his claim without fresh instructions from home, 
Agesilaus desired him to go at once and consult his 
countrymen. “You may tell them (said he) that if they 
do not comply, they will be shut out from the treaty.” 

It was with much delight that Agesilaus pronounced 
this peremptory sentence, which placed Thebes ^ esiiaus 
in so humiliating a dilemma. Antipathy towards refuses^to 
tho Thebans was one of his strongest sentiments. 
and he exulted in the hope that the}' would rosorve, 
persist in their refusal; so that he would thus 
he enabled to bring an overwhelming force to ronduionai 
crush their isolated city. So eagerly did he 
thirst for the expected triumph, that immedia- noaa.^ffom 
tely on the departure of the Theban deputies, 
and before their answer could possibly have been get* into a 
obtained, he procured the consent of the ephors, 
otfered the border sacrifice, and led the Spartan ein^e- 
force out as far as Tegea. From that city he If^^**®** 
not only despatched messengers in all directions Thebani 
to hasten the arrival of the Perioeki, but also 
sent forth the officers called xenagi to the cities unoon-**^ 
of the Peloponnesian allies, to muster and bring ditionaiiy. 
together the respective contingents. But in spite of all 
injunctions to despatch, his ■wishes were disappointed. 
Before he started from IVgea, the Theban deputies return- 
ed with the intimation that they were prepared to take 
the oath for Thebes alone, recognising the other Boeotian 
cit ies as autonomous. Agesilaus and the Spartans were 
thus obliged to be satisfied wdth the minor triumph, in 
itself very serious and considerable, ’ of having degraded 
Thebes from her federal headship, and isolated her from 
the Boeotian cities. 1 

The unmeasured and impatient miso-Theban bitterneBB 
of Agesilaus, attested here by his friend and panegyrist, 
deserves especial notice; for it will be found to explain 
much of the misconduct of Sparta and her officers during 
the ensuing years. 

There yet remained one compliance for Agesilaus io 
exact. The Argeian auxiliaries were not yet withdrawn 


< Xen. Ifellen. r. 1, 8S, SA 
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from Corinth; and the Corinthian government might pro- 
bably think that the terms? of the peace, leaving 
their city autonomous, permitted them to retain 
or dismiss these auxiliaries at their own discre- 
tion. But it was not so that Agesilaus constru- 
ed the peace; and his construction, right or 
wrong, was backed by the power of enforcement. 
He sent to inform lujth Argeians and Corin- 
thians, that if theauxiharies were notwithdrawn, 
he would march his army forthwith into both 
territories. No resistance could be offered to 
his peremptory mandate. The Argeians retired 
from Corinth: and the veliement jiiiilo-Argeian 
Corinthians — especially tliose who had been concerned in 
the massacre at the festival of the Eukleia — retired at-the 
same time into voluntary exile, thinking themselves no longer 
safe in the town. They found a home partly at Argos, partly 
at Athens, ^ where tlii’y were most hoNpitably received. Those 
Corinthians who had before been in exile, and who, in con- 
cert with the Lacedaemonian garrison at Lechaeum and 
Sikyon, had been engaged in bitter ho.stility against their 
countrymen in Corinth — were immcdiatisly readmitted into 
the city. According to Xenophon, their readmission was 
pronounced by the spontaneous voice of the Corinthian 
citizens.^ But w'e shall be more correct in atlirming, that 
it was procured by the same intimidating summons from 
Agesilaus which had extorted the dismissal of the Argei- 
anB.3 The restoration of the exiles from Lechaeum on the 
present occasion was no more voluntary than that of the 
Athenian exiles had been eighteen years before, at the 
close of the Peloponnesian \Var — or than that of the 
Phliasian exiles was, two or three years afterw'ards.* 


AgBBilBUB 
foToei the 
Ck>riathlRns 
to send 
away tbeiz 
Argeian 
anziliaiieB. 
The phllo- 
Argeian 
Corinthians 
go into 
exile: the 
philo-Laco- 
nian Corin- 
thians are 
restored. 


■ Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 34, Demo- 
sthen. adv. Leptin. c. 13. p. 473. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 34. Oi 8’ 
£XXoi icoXiTai exovTtc xaTi8e/o#To 
Toiic npoa^ev ^cijowTac. 

■ Such Is in laot the Torsion of 
the story in Xenophon's Encomium 
upon Agesilaus (11. 21), where it 
is made a matter of honour to the 
latter, that he would not consent 
to peace, except with a compulsorjr 
elause (Tjvdrxaos) that the Corin- 


thian and Theban exiles should be 
restored. The Corinthian exiles 
had beuii actively co-operating 
with Agesilaus against Corinth. 
Of Theban ekiles we have heard 
nothing; but It is very probable 
that there wore several serving 
with Agesilaus— and also pretty 
certain that he would insist upon 
their restoration. 

«^en. Hellen. v. 9, B. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 

FROM THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS DOWN TO THE 
SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY SPARTA. 

The pence or convention * which Ijears the name of Antal- 
kidas, was an incident of serious and mournful import in 
(Grecian history. Its true character cannot be better de- 
scribed than in a brief remark and reply which we find 
cited 111 Plutarch. “Alas for Hellas (observed some one to 
Agesilaus) when we see our Laconians inedising!" — “Nay 
(replied the Spartan king), say rather the Modes (Persians) 
lacotiisingy 

These two propositions do not exclude each other. 
Both were perfectly true. The convention Peace or 
emanated from a separate partnership between 
Spartan and Persian interests. It w'as solicited uidae. ft* 
bv the Spartan Antalkidas, and propounded by import »nd 
Iiim to i iribazus on the express ground, that it Boparato 
was exactly calculated to meet the Persian king's jj”^®"*^*** 
purposes and wishes — as we learn even from the spwta and 
pliilo-Laconian Xenophon. 3 While Sparta and 
Persia were both great gainers, no other Grecian state 

S lined anything, as the t onvention was originally framed. 

ut after the first rejection, Antalkidas saw the necessity 
of conciliating Athens by the addition of a special article 
providing that Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros should be 
restored to her.* This addition seems to have been first 
made in the abortive negotiations which form the subject 
of the discourse already mentioned, pronounced by Ando- 

' It goes by both names; Xeno- * Plutarch, Artaxerxde; e. fii 
pbon more commonly speaks of t) (compare Plutarch, Ageail. c. 98; 
etpi^vT)— Isokratds, of ol ouv&^xai. aud his Apophttaeg. nacoa..p. 818 

Though we say tne peace of B). ‘0 |i.iv yip 'AyT)oi>«o<, icpAc 

Antalkidas, the Greek authors say xov iln6vT<i— GsO xijc'EXXddoc, Sitou 
t iit' 'AvTaXxldou slpi^/f]: 1 do not ;iX)filCouoiv oL Adxmytcl .... 
obserre that they ever phrase It MdXXov, elntv, ol MijAei Xa«u>vtCooe«. 
with the genitWe ease 'AvTaXahiou ^Xen. Hellen. !▼. 8, 14. 
eimply, without a preposltioa. * The restoration of tbooo fhcM 
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iodfa. It was continued afterw^ds and inserted in the 
inal decree which Antalkidas and Tiribazus brought down 
in the King's name from Susa; and it doubtless somewhat 
contributed to facilitate the adherence of Athens, though 
^-he united forces of Sparta and Persia had become so 
overwhelming, that she could hardly have had the means 
of standing out, even if the supplementary article had been 
omitted. Nevertheless, this condition undoubtedly did 
secure to Athens a certain share in the gain, conjointly 
with the far larger shares both of Sparta and Persia. It 
is however not less true, that Athens, as well as Thebes, i 
assented to the peace only under fear and compulsion. As 
to the other states of Greece, thtiy were inter^^sted merely 
in the melancholy capacity of partners in the general loss 
and degradation. 

That degradation stood evidently marked in the form, 
Begrada- Origin, and transmission of the convention, even 
tion m tho apart from its suhbtance. It w'lis a fiat issued 
lo^eniion* court of Susa; as such it was osten- 

-a fiat tatiously proclaimed and “sent down” from 
fsiued an^ thcnce to Greece. Its authority was derived 
enforced by from the King's seal, and its sanction from his 
concluding threat, that he would make war 
against all recusants. It was brought down by 
the satrap Tiribazus (along with Antalkidas), read by him 
aloud, and heard with submission by the assembled Grecian 
envoys, after he had called their special attention to the 
regal seal 2 


Ulands forms the bas's of bistnri- 
oal truth in the assertion of leo- 
kratds, that tho Laceda'moniane 
were ao subdued by the defeat of 
Knldus, as to come and tender 
maritime empire to Athens— (cX^eiv 
TTjv dpx 7 )v fiwaovTac) Orat. ril. 
(Areopaglt.) s. 74 , Or. ix (Evagor.) 
a. 63. But the assertion is true 
respecting a later time; for the 
Laoedsmouians really did make 
this proposition to Athene after 
they had been enfeebled and hu- 
miliated by the battle of Leuktra , 
but not before (Xenoph. Hellen. 
^ 11 . 1 , t). 

> Biodoi. xir. 111. 


» Xen. Hellen. v. 1,30, 81. •QgT’ 
i*tl 6 TiplflaCoc icapet- 

v«» Tooc pouXopLSvooc bicaxou- 
oai, ftaoiXeuc sipi^vTjv xoTanipi- 
*01, nd^Tsc nxpeYSvovTo. 

’Eitel Bs £yv^X6ov, iniBel^ac 6 
TipiPaCoc tA paoiXewc at)- 
(itla, BvSYlvmaxt tA Y^YP^H-P-tva, 
ciye fit iLfit' 

’ApTaScpST]c paaiXtuc vopiil^si B i- 
xaiov, tAc p-iv iv 'Asia nAXsic 
AauToO tlvat, xal tu>v v;)Oti>v KXa^o- 
ffcAvac aal KOapov* tAc Bi aXXac 
'£XXi)vlBac ndXsic xal p-txpAc aal 
|i.«YA^Ci aOTOvdftooc livat, *X^v 
Ar,|ipsoo, aal 'I|iflpou xal Zxupeu, 
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Such was the convention which Sparta, the ancient 
president of the Grecian world, had been the first to solicit 
at the hands of the Persian king, and which she now not 
only set the example of sanctioning by her own spontaneous 
obedience, but even avouched as guarantee and champion 
against all opponents ; preparing to enforce it at the point 
of the sword against any recusant state, whether party to 
it or not. Such was the convention which was now inscribed 
on stone, and placed as a permanent record in the temples 
of the (rreciau cities;* nay even in the common sanctuaries 
—the Olympic, Pythian, and others— the great foci and 
rallying points of Pan-hellenic sentiment. Though called 
by the name of a convention, it was on the very face of it 
a peremptory mandate proceeding from the ancient enemy 
of Greece, an acceptance of which was nothing less than an 
act of obedience. AV'^hile to him it was a glorious trophy, 
to all Pan-hclleiiic patriots it was the deepest disgrace and 
insult.* Kffacing altogether the itlea of an independent 
Hellenic w'orld, bound together and regulated by the self- 
acting forces and common byiiipatlnes of its own members 

fie, tuanep to opyalo/, cust Another conlempoiary, Plato in 
'OnoTapoi Sc TauTTiV TT) ^ hiH Meiicxonui (c. 17. p. 24') P), 
tlpr, nii p.T| fie/ovToi, TouToic 6 Y to BtiKinatiaes Bovorely ‘‘the base and 
ICO / epiTj a u) , p-sTO tcu* T5u7d l^o'J- unholy act (ola/po/ xai dvoeiov ep- 
>.cpie;u)^, xai xsi xata (ia/.aa- yov) of KUrrotideriii^ Greeks to the 

eav, xai vau jt xai /pr^fiaa' 4 . foreigner,” and UBsertB that the 

' iBokratds, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) e Atheinans rosolutoly refuBed to 
211. Kal TaiiTac f/i;ac sanction it. Tins Is a Bufllcient 

(the Persian king; oTr^Xaic >iOi- murk of hlB opinion reBpecting 
vaic dvaypa'j/a^rac tcIc xoivolc the peace ol Antalkidaa. 

TU)< icpuiv dvaflcivai, xdcXXiov * Isokrat. Or. iv. (Panpgjr.) b. 

Tponoiov Tiiiv tv tok; pia/aic yiyvo- 207. *A dvaipsiv, xai {i.Tjfisp.la'v 

H-B<u>v. tav f,pttp“v, vopLito#T6C i:pooT4Y“ 

The Oratio Panegyrica of leo- piaTa xai ou ouvOi^xac tivat, Ac. 
kratOs ipublished about S8u b.c., (e. 21.'S). Alayp'''* tije 

seven years afterwards) from which 'EXXdSoc 03 piCo|jl4vt)c, piT)fic- 
I here copy, is the best evidence |i.iav rcciigaaoOai xoiyv)^ Tipiuipiav, Ac. 
of the feelingB with >hliioh an in- The word TcpoataypLaTa exactly 
telligent and patriotic Greek corrospondB with an expression of 
looked upon this treaty at the Xenophon (put in the month of 
time; when it was yet recent, but AutoklOs the Athenian envoy at 
when there had been full time to Sparta), respecting the diotatlod 
see how the Laeednroonlans carried of the peace of Antalkldas by 
it out. His other orations, though Artaxerxes— Kal Sts p-cv f)a 0 iX sue 
valuable and instructive, were xpoosTaxTsv auTOvopous tdc «d- 
publlthed later, and represent the X«t< stvai, do, (Xen. Hellen. tI, S, 
feelings of aftsr-tlme. 2). 
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— th« words of the convention proclaimed it as an act 
of ifitrasive foreign power, and erected the Barbarian King 
into a dictatorial settler of Grecian differences; a guardian ^ 
who cared for the peace of Greece more than the Greeks 
themselves. And thus, looking to the form alone, it was 
tantamount to that symbol of submission — the cession of 
earth and water — which had been demanded a century 
before by the ancestor of Artaxerxes from the ancestors of 
the Spartans and Athenians; a demand, which both Sparta 
and Athens then not only repudiated, but resented so 
cmelly, as to put to death the heralds by whom it was 
brought — stigmatising the ^ginetans and others as trai- 
tors to Hellas for complying with it . 2 Yet nothing more 
would have been implied in such cession than what stood 
embodied in the inscription on that “colonna infame,” 
which placed the peace ol Antalkidas side by side with the 
Pan-helleiiic glories and ornaments at Olympia. 3 

* Iiokrat. Or. Iv. (Panegyr.) s. yivT^TtcDv to KeroiT,xoi*v, i:po84vT«c 
205. KaiTOi «a); oi 8n)'ieiv tyj/ 'E>)i5n. 

Tourac 6 |xo)oyio[c, toioi'jty) * IsokratCs, Orat. xii. (Fanathon.) 
86Ea Y^vovc^, uisrc 6 (liv BapjHipoc s. 112—114. 

'E) ) dJo? xal 9 'jXo^ Plutarch tApciil. 0 23; Arla- 

ilpi^vT]^ dsTiv, 8t ‘ttvic elvtv ot xorxOs, c 21, 22) expressos himself 

Xupai^dgevoi xal xcixu>« not.<>uvTt% in terms of bitter and vrell-meritsd 
a^TTjv; indignation of this peace — “If 

The word employed by Fhotius indeed (says he) we are to call 
in his abstract of Theopompue tine ignominy and betrayal of 
(whether it be the expression of Greece by the name of pears, 
Theopnmpus himself, we cannot which brought with it as much 
bo certain — see Fragin. Ill, od. infamy as the most disastrous war.” 
Dldot), to designate the position Sparta (he says) lost her headship 
taken by ArtaxerxOs in reference by her defeat at Leuktra, but her 
to this peace, is— t^)v elpi 7 vr,v honour had been lost before, by 
Toi« "EXXrjaiv sjlpdpeuas^— which the convention of Antalkidas. 
implies the peremptory decision of It is in vain however that Pln- 
an oiBclal Judge, analogous to tarch tries to exonerate Agosilaus 
another passage (139) of the Pane* from any share in the peace. From 
gyr. Orat. of Isokratds— Nov 8’ the narrative (in Xenophon’s Hol- 
exsivde (Artaxerxds) eoxiv, 6 8ioi' lenica, v. 1. SS) of his conduct at 
xu>v Td xGit ‘EXXtjVuiv xal |j.dvov oiix the taking of the oaths, we see 
tnioTdOpLGuc ev Talc itdXeai xaQiaTdc> that he espoused it most warmly. 
nXfiv Yap Toiitou ti tuiv &XXu>v und- Xenophon (in the Encomium of 
Xoiicdv coTiv; xa'i tou xoXtp.ou Agegilaus, vii. 7) takes credit to 
ii6pioc vul tin^ slpi 7 VT)v Agesllaue for being p.ieGnape7](;, 

dupuTdvtuat, xal tu>v napdvTUiv which wae true, from the year 
cicieTaTYic xa94atT)xsv; B.o. gg6 to B.o. 894. But in B.O. 

* Berodot. vi. 49. xaTT)Y6psov AU , 397, at the time of the peace of 
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Great must have been the change wrought by the 
intermediate events, when Sparta, the ostensible 
president of Greece — in her own estimation Ioib of Pan- 
even more than in that of others » — had so lost SigiSty° 
all Fan-hell enic conscience and dignity, as to and in-’ 
descend into an obseq^uious minister, procuring 
and enforcing a Persian mandate for political towards 
objects of her own. How insane would such 
an anticipation have appeared to ^Eschylus, or purohaiing 
the audience who heard thePorsee! to Herodotus 
or Thucydides! to Porikles and Archidamus! the part of 
nay, even to Kallikratidas or Lysaiider! It was Sp«ta. 

Ihi* last consummation of a series of previous political sins, 
invoking more ami more the intervention of Persia to aid 
her against her Grecian enemies. 

Her first application to the Great King for this pur- 
pose dates from tlie commencement ofthePelo- Her first 
])oiinesiaii war, an«l is prefaced hy an apology, 
little less than humiliating, from King Archi- Peiopon- 
damus; who, not unconscious of the sort of 
treason which ho was meditating, pleads that Ippii^a- 
Sparta, when the Athenians are conspiring 
against her, ouglit not to be blamed for asking from 
foreigners as well as from Greeks aid for her own preser- 
vation. 2 From the earliest commencement to the seventh 
year of the war, many separate and successive envoys were 
dispatched by the Spartans to Susa; two of whom were 

Antiilkidns, he had beenmo p.t3o- 8 ti 6eTu>v Xoiiru>v Oftlv, 804* 
; his hatred of Poraia liad itposatsaT* '■Tji'EXkiSo^. 
given place to hatred of Thebes. How striking is the contrast 
tiee also a vigorous passage of between these words and the peace 
i^uatin (viil. 4), denouncing the of AntalkJdasi and what would 
riiagraceful position of the Greek have been the feelings ofHerodo- 
citioB at a later time in calling in tus himself if he could have heard 
I'hilip of Macedon as arbiter, a of the latter event I 
pahsago not less applicable to the * Thucyd. i. 82 . Kav toutui xal 
peace of Antalkidas; and perhaps vd 7j|i.KTipa auvuiv scapTUtoOai Eupi- 
borrowed from Thcopompus. fjidjruiv ts rpoeaycoTi ‘EXXiijvuiv 

' Compare the language in which xal flapflapu)/, tl xoQiv tiva ^ 
the lonians, on their revolt ft-om vauTixoO rj }[pi]p.dTu>v fiOvafitv 
llarius king of Petiia about 600 npooX7]'j>6p.(0a, (av8iii99ovov 68, 

B'C., had implored the aid of Sparta 8aot utonip xal &x* ’.A6i)val<i>v 

(Herodot. V. 40 ). Td xaTi^xevTajdp eniflo'-'^^uoiJLsOa, |t7] *£XXi|vac |Advov 
80T1 tauTB* 'luivinv icai6ac 8ouXouc a XXd xal flap|ldpou< KpetfXafidv> 
■tvai dvr' sXtuQspuiv— 8vsi6oc xal Ta< Siaato^Tivai), Ao. Compare ^eo 
iXyoc jASTiotov fitv autoiet Plato, Menexeuaa, c. 14 , p. S 48 B. 
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seized in Thrace, brought to Athens, and there put to 
death. The vest reached their destination, but talked in 
so confused a way, and contradicted each other so much, 
that the Persian court, unable to understand what they 
meant, ^ sent Artaphernes with letters to Sparta (in the 
seventh year of the war) complaining of such stupidity, 
and asking for clearer information. Artaphernes fell into 
the hands of an Athenian squadron at Eion on the Strymon, 
and was conveyed to Athens; where he was treated with 
great politeness, and sent back (after the letters which he 
carried had been examined) to Ephesus. What is more 
important to note is, that Athenian envoys were sent 
along with him, with a view of bringing Athens into 
friendly communication with the Groat King; which was 
only previ'iited by the fact that Artaxerxes Longimaniis 
just then diid. Here wo see the fatal practice, generated 
by intestine war, of invoking Persian aid; begun by Sparta 
as an importunate solicitor — and jinrtially imitated by 
Athens, though we do not know’ what her envoys wero 
instructed to say, had they been able to rcacli Susa. 

Nothing more is heard about iVrsian intervention 
B.o, 41S. until the year of the great Athenian disasters 
Activepart- before Syracuse. Elate w ith the hopes arising 
nersiiip out of that eveut,the Persians required no soli- 
Sparta uiid citation, but w'orc qtiite as eager to tender in- 
porsia terference for their owm purposes, as Sparta was 
invite them for hers. How ready Sparta wiis 
after the to purchase their aid by the surrender of the 
catastrophe Asiatic Greeks, and that too w'ithout any 
at Syracuse, stipulations in llieir favour, has been recounted 
«ady“to* **’ ® preceding chapter.^ She had not now the 
follow her excuse — for it stands only as an excuse and 
example. ^ justification — of self-defence against 

aggression from Athens, which Archidamus had produced 
at the beginning of the war. Even then it was only a 
colourable excuse, not borne out by the reality of the 
case; hut now, the avow^ed as well as the real object was 
something quite different — not to repel, but to crush, 


* Thucyd. ii. 7, 67; Iv. 60. 

• See Ch. LXXV. 

Oonipare the ezpreeslona of Demo- 
BthenOa (oont. Arietokrat. c. 8S. p. 
686) attesting the prevalent indig- 


nation among the Athenians oThie 
time, about this surrender of the 
Asiatic Greeks by Sparta— and hie 
oration Sc Bhodlor. Libertate, o. 
19. p. IM, where he sets the peace 
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Athens. Yet to accomplish that object, not even of pre- 
tended safety, but of pure ambition, Sparti^acrificed un- 
conditionally the liberty of her Asiatic kinsmen; a price 
which Archidamus at the beginning of the war would 
certainly never have endured the thought of paying, 
lu'twithstaiiding the tlien formidable pow^er of Athens. 
Here, too, we find Athens following the example; and 
consenting, in hopes of procuring Persian aid, to the like 
sacrifice, though the bargain was never consummated. It 
true that she w’as then contending for her existence. 
Nevertheless the fact-^ aflord melaie holy proof how much 
the sentiment of Pan-hellonic iiKicjiendenee became 
cnrt'ehled in both the leadt-rs, anrnUt the fierce intestine 
conflict terminated hy tlie battle of ^Hgospotami. > 

After that battle, the bargain between Sparta and 
Persia would doubtless have been fulfilled, and nowsjj.arta 
the Asiatic (freeks would have passed at once beoamo 
und('r the dominion of the latter — had not an PeJjJaVfter 
entirely ncNv train of cireiimstances arisen out tin' battle 
of the very peculiar position and designs of 
(\rus. Thai young prince did all in his power TboPorsian 
to gain the affections of the Greeks, as auxiliaries AtbenV^" 
for his ambitious speculations; in which specu- against her, 
lations both Sparta and the Asiatic Greeks 
took part, compromising Ihomscdves irrevocably maTitime 
against Artaxerxes, and still more against Tis- 
saphernes. Sparta thus became unintentionally the enemy 
of Persia, and found herself compelled to protect the 
Asiatic Greeks against her hostility with which they were 
threatened; a protection easy for her to confer, not merely 

of Kallias, made by Athene with also carried it, at the peace of 
I'ersia in 449 n.c , in contrast with Antalkidas, to a more extreme 
the peace of Antalkldas, contracted point of selfishness and subscr- 
under the auspices of Sparta. vience. Athens is guilty of follow- 

* This la striking!) set forth by ing the bad example of her riral, 
Isokratfis, Or. xll. (Panathen ) e. but to a less extent, and under 
1'<7->173. In this passage, how- greater excuse on the plea of 
ever, he distributes his blame too necessity. 

equally between Sparta andAtbene, Isokratds says In another plaoo 
whereas the blame belongs of right of this discourse, reepecting the 
to the former, in far greater pro- yarious acts of wrong-doing 
portion. Sparta not only began towards the general intereete of 
the praotioe of Inyokingtfae Great Hellas— txiBciiiTiev tooc fiiv i^sTi- 
King, and purchasing his aid by pouc avirwv ysysvigU- 

diegracefttl oonoeesions — but she AsxtSaipevlout xk fiiy 
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from the unbotmueu empire which she then enjoyed over 
the Grecian w^ld, but from the presence ox the renowned 
Gyreian Ten Thousand, and the contempt for Persian 
military strength which they brought home from their 
retreat. She thus finds herself in the exercise of a Pan- 
hellenic protectorate or presidency, first through the 
ministry of Derkyllidas, next of Agesilaus, who even 
sacrifices at Aulis, takes up the sceptre of Agamemnon, 
and contemplates large schemes of aggression against the 
Great King. Here however the Persians play against her 
the same game which she had invoked them to assist in 
playing against Athens. Their fleet, which fifteen years 
before she had invited for her own purposes, is ngw brought 
in against herself, and with tar more effect, since her 
empire was more odious as w ell as more oppressive than 
the Athenian. It is now' Athens and her allies who call 
in Persian aid; without any direct engagement, indeed, to 
surrender the Asiatic Greeks, for we are told that after 
the battle of Knidus, Konoii incurred the displeasure of 
the Persians by his supposed plans for re-uniting them 
with Athens, 1 and Athenian aid was still continued to 
Evagoras — yet nevertheless indirectly paving the w'ay for 
that consummation. If Athens and her allies here render 
themselves culpable of an abnegation of Pan-helleiiic senti- 
ment, we may remark, as before, that they act under the 
pressure of stionger necessities than could ever be plesded 
by tSparta; and that they might employ on their ow'ii behalf, 
with much greater truth, the excuse of self-preservation 
preferred by King Archidamus. 

But never on any occasion did that excuse find less 
No excuse real place than in regard to the mission of An- 
Stv^ence of Sparta was at that time so powerful, 

Sparta to evou after the loss of her maritime empire, that 
eienr-Vhe allies at the Isthmus of Corinth, jealous of 
was pro- each other and held together only by common 
of a?re^^?ed coiild hardly stand on the defensive 

Athe^nmn**' agaiust her, and w'ould probably have been dis- 
empire. united by reasonable offers on her part; nor 
would she have needed even to recall Agesilaus from Asia. 
Nevertheless the mission was probably dictated in great 

iepu>^ouc, Ttt hi (jiivouc eEap.ap- paiiage before referred to. 
tivtac (Panath. s. 103). Which ie * Corneliue Nepoe, Conon. o. 6. 
macL nearer ike truth than the 
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measure by a groundless panic, arising trom tne sight of 
the revived Long Walls and re-fortined Peirseus, and 
springing at once to the fancy, that a new Athenian empire, 
sucli as had existed forty years before, was about to start 
into life; a fancy little likely to be realised, since the very 
peculiar circumstances which had created the first Athe- 
nian empire were now totally reversed. Debarred from 
maritime empire herself, the first object with Sparta was, 
to shut out Athens from the like; the next, to put down 
all partial federations or political combinations, and to 
enforce universal autonomy, or the maximuni of political 
isolation; in order tliat there might nowhere exist a power 
cajiable of resisting herself, the strongest of all individual 
st cates. As a means to this end, which was no less in the 
interest of Persia than in hers, she outbid all prior sub- 
serviences to the Grreat King — betrayed to him not only 
one entire division of her Hellenic kinsmen, but also the 
general honour of the Hellenic name in the most flagrant 
manner — and volunteered to medise in order that the 
Persians might repay her by lacomsnifj. ^ To ensure fully 
the obedience of all the satraps, who had more than once 
manifested dissentient views of their own, Antalkidas 
procured and brought down a formal order signed and 
sealed at Susa; and Sparta undertook, without shame or 
scruple, to enforce the same order — “the convention sent 
down by the King” — upon all her countrymen; thus con- 
verting them into the subjects, and herself into a sort of 
viceroy or satrap, of Artaxerxes. Such an act of treason 
to the Pan-hellenic cause was far more flagrant and 
destructive than that alleged confederacy with the Per- 
sian king, for which the Theban Ismenias was afterwards 
put to death, and that too by the Spartans themselves.^ 
UnhappiJy formed a precedent for the future, and was 
closely copied afterwards by Thebes;* foreboding but too 
clearly the short career which Grecian political independ-' 
cuce had to run. 

That large patriotic sentiment, which dictated the 
magnanimow answer sent by the Athenians < to the offers 

* Iioknt. Or. ir. (PAnegyr.) •. * Xen. HalUa. ▼. 1, 3:> 

145. Kol xy ^ppdp(;> xtp 'Aoi&c ” Xan. Hallau. rii. 1, 8S— »f. 

vpaTo&vTi og|Aicpdxxouai (the liBca* * Herodot. Till* 148. 
dttmonUna) Sniuc tuc |ieTi9Ti)v ap- The expUnAtlon whMi thtt Atha- 
IV niani gWa to the Bpavtim OBTOTa, 
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of/Vardonios in 479 b.c., Iret'uSAg, in the midSt of ruin 
prefient and prospective, all temptation to betray»^=^e 
8®^*^ctity of Pan-hellenic fellowship — that senti- 
i>«t»yed to nient which had been during the two following 
generations the predominant inspiration * 
Bparu^ Athens, and had also been powerful, though 
next by the always less powerful, at Sparta — was now, in 
ing BtatoB. the former, overlaid by more pressing ap- 
thafiief prehensions, and in the latter completely ex- 
lenic iiid'e- linguished. Now it was to the leading states. 
5rM*^nor Greece had to look, for holding up the 

destined to great banner of Fan-hellenic independence; 
last much from the smaller states nothings more could 
onger. required than that they should adhere to and 

defend it, when upheld. ^ But so soon as Sparta was seen 
to solicit and enforce, and Athens to accept (even under 
constraint), the proclamation under the King's hand dnd 
seal brought down by Antalkidas — that banner was no 
longer a part of the public emblems of Grecian political 
life. The grand idea represented by it — of collective self; 
determining Hellenism — was left to dwell in the bosoms 
of individual patriots. 

If we look at the convention of Antalkidas apart from 
PiomiBo of its form and warranty, and with reference to its 
uniYSTsai substance, we shall find that though its first 
— popuUir article was unequivocally disgraceful, its last 
oian'^oar— least populst as a promise to the ear. 
ho^woanied Universal autonomy, to each city, small or 
out. great, was dear to Grecian political instinct. 


of the reBBODB and feelingR -which 
dictated their answer of refusal to 
Alexander (vlii. 144), arc not lest 
ImpresslTe than the answer itself. 

But whoever would duly icol 
and appreciate the treason of the 
Spartans in soliciting the conven- 
tion of Antalkidas, should read iu 
contrast with It that Bpeech which 
their envoys address to the Athe- 
nians, in order to Induce the latter 
to stand -out against the tempta- 
tions of Mardonlus (viii. 142). 

* The sixth oration (called Ar- 
ohidamuB) of Isokratfis sots foath 
amphatioally the magnanimous 


sentiments, and ooinprohcnsive 
prluciploB, on which It becomes 
Sparta to model her public con- 
duct— as altogether different from 
the simple considerations of pru- 
dence and security which are suit- 
able to humbler states like Co- 
rinth, Epldaurus, or Fhlius 
(Arohidamus, s. 105, 106, 110). 

Contrast these lofty pretensions 
with the dishonourable realities of 
the oonvention of Antalkidas— not 
thrust upon Sparta by superior 
force, but both originally sued 
out, and Anally enforced, by her 
fqr her own political ends. 
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1 have iflteady remarked more than onoe that the ex- 
it ggl^ted force of this desire was the chief cause of the 
short duration of Grecian freedom. Absorbing all the 
jtowers of life to the separate parts, it left no vital force 
or integrity to the whole; especially, it robbed both each 
and all of the power of self-defence against foreign 
assailants. Though indispensable up to a certain point 
and under certain modifications, yet beyond these modi- 
fications, which Grecian political instinct was far from 
recognising, if produced a great preponderance of mischief. 
Although therefore this item of the convention was in its 
promise acceptable and popular — and although we shall 
find it hereafter invoked as a protection in various indi- 
vidual cases of injustice — we must inquire how it was 
carried into execution, before we can pronounce whether 
it was good or evil, the present of a friend or of an enemy. 

Tlie succeeding pages will furnish an answer to this 
inquiry. The Laccdsemonians, as “presidents The ppar- 
( guarantees or executors) of the peace, sent 
down by the King,”! undertook the duty of grant, nor 
execution; and wo shall see that from the begin- 
iiing they meant nothing sincerely. They did JJnoroi’ 
not even attempt any sincere and steady com- 
])liance with the honest, though undis- the proiniBB 
linguishing, political instinct of the Greek “JjJcreaH^d 
mind; much less did they seek to grant as Jowor^^o' 
much as was really good, and to withhold the themseive*. 
remainder. They denned autonomy in such manner, and 
meted it out in such portions, as suited their own political 
interests and purposes. The promise made by the con- 
vention, except in so far as it enabled them to increase 
their own power by dismemberment or party intervention, 
proved altogether false and hollow. For if we look back 
to file beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when they 
sent to Athens to require general autonomy throughout 
Greece, we shall find that the word had then a distinct 

Compare also laokratds, Or. xli. AaieSatfifivioi, it o\b ftictxuS^- 
(Fanathen.) b. 169—172, about the otepoi irtvovTO iW ’Av- 

dlsaension of the leading Oreoian ToAxi^ou eipijvijc «aXoup.^vy]«* itpo- 
■tates, and Ub baneful effects. oxaTai 7 dip 7 cv 6 ficvoi (ir 6 

* Xen. Hollcn. ▼. 1, 36. flaeiXiu>i;xaTaittfji 96 tl 9 r, <ti- 

Ev 6 k Tip aoXifiip [idXXov dvTt^p6- piQviQC; xijv suTOvopiiav Tai< jto- 
«o>? Toic BvavTloic npdTTOvTSc ol Xeoi itpirTovrsc, fto. 

VOL. IX. 
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and BerionB import; demanding that the cities held in 
dependence by Athens Bhould be left free, which freedom 
Sparta might have ensured for them herself at the close 
of the war, had she not preferred to convert it into a far 
harsher empire. But in 387 (the date of the peace of 
Antalkidas) there were no large bodies of subjects to be 
emancipated, except the allies of Sparta herself, to whom 
it was by no means intended io apply. So that in fact, 
what was promised, as well as what was realised, even by 
the most specious item of this disgraceful convention, 
was — “that cities should enjoy autonomy, not lor their 
own comfort and in their own way, but for LacedsBinoniam 
convenience;” a significant phrase (employed by Perfiklcs,! 
in the debates preceding the Pelopoiinesian^war) which 
forms a sort of running text for Grecian history during 
the sixteen years between the peace of A iitalkidas and the 
battle of Leuktra. 

I have already mentioned that the two first applica- 
immediato iiewlj^-proclaimed autonomy, made 

point made by thc Lacedaemonians, were to extort from the 
roroithand Corinthian government the dismissal of its Ar- 
TiiebfH— geian auxiliaries, and to compel Thebes to 
Athena*” renounce her ancient presidency of the Bteotian 
federation. The latter especially was an object 
which they had long had at heart ;** and by both, their as- 
cendency in Greece was much increased. Athens too — ter- 
rified by the new development of Persian force as well as 
partially bribed by the restoration of her three islands, into 
an acceptance of the peace — was thus robbed of her Theban 
and Corinthian allies, and disabled from opposing the Spai> 
tan projects. But before we enter upon these projects, it 
will be convenient to turn for a short time to the proceed- 
ings of the Persians. 

Even before ihe death of Darius Nothus (father of 
Artaxerxes and Cyrus) Egypt had revolted from the Per- 
sians, under a native prince named Amyrtssus. To the 

‘ Thncyd. 1. 144. N5v toOtok; Aaxft6ai(jiovlotc iniTT)- 

<to the LacedEciQonian envoys) Sslux; stTO'^op.eiaOai, iWi. 
dnoxpivap.evoi dTconefi-'f/uufJLtv .... auTOiC txdaTOic, u> c |)ouXov- 
Tds fie r.oXen 5 ti auTovo(iou« d^iroo- Tai. 

jjtev, el xal auTO JoijLo-j' * Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 80. ouicsp 

aoiteiadixsQa, xxl cru* xivil/'A txic xdXai frseO'i|xciU/. 
ouTuiv ginbcu);i r.oXeai [x Tj 
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Grecian leaders who accompanied Cyrus in his expedition 
against, his brother, tnis revolt was well known rersian 
liavo much incensed the Persians; so that affnirs-un- 
Klearchup, in the conversation which took SortB^of 
place after the death of Cyrus about accom- 
nmdation with Artaxerxes, intimated that the reconquer 
'Pen Thousand could lend him cflFectual aid ®«ypt- 
ju reconquering Egypt. ^ It was not merely these Greeks 
■v\lu» wore exposed to danger by the death of Cyrus, but 
also the various Persians and other subjects who had lent 
assistance to him; all of whom made submission and tried 
to eoncili.'it e Artaxerxes, except Tamos, who had coramand- 
«*il the tloei of Cyrus on the coasts both of Ionia and of 
Iviliki.'i. Such was the alarm of Tamos when Tissaphernes 
»'.'inie down in full power to the coast, that he fled with his 
tli'ct and treasures to Egypt, to seek protection from King 
T".! linnet i elms, to whom he had rendered valuable service. 

traitor, however, having so valuable a deposit brought 
to him, forgot everything else in his avidity to make it 
Mire, and put to death Tamos with all his children. 2 About 
n.c., wc find Xcj'lierous king of Egypt lending aid to 
tile Lacedjemonian fleet against Artaxerxes. '•» Two years 
altorwards n.c.), during the years immediately 

succeeding the victory of Knidus, and the voyage of Phar- 
iiiibazus across the JEgean to Peloponnesus — we hear of 
that satrap as employed with Abrokomas and Tithraustes 
111 strenuous but unavailing efforts to reconquer Egypt.* 
Having thus repulsed the Persians, the Egyptian king 


* Xen. Anab. Ji. B, 13. 

It would appear that the revolt 
of lOgypt from Persia must date 
tiotween 414 — 411 B.c. ; but this 
point ia obscure. Bee Boeckh, 
Mauotlio uiid die Hutidsterii-Pe' 
node, pp. 3'.8, lies, Berlin 1®4B; and 
lji>y, Fata ct Conditio it’pypti sub 
Imporio Forsnium, p. BB. 

M. Behdnntz, Vitse Ipbicratis, 
Timothei, etChabrio', p. 210, places 
tliQ revolt rather earlier, about 
414 B.c ; and Mr. Fyues Clinton 
(Fasti Hellen. Appendix, cii. 18, 
p 817) countenances the same 
date 

* Diodor. xIt. 8B, 


This Psammetichus is presumed 
by Tjcy (in his Dissertation above 
cited, p. 20) to be the same person 
as Amyrtn>us the Ralte in the list 
of Manetho, under a d i fTcront name. 
It is also possible, liowever, that 
ho may have been kinff over part 
of Egypt, contemporaneous with 
Am3 rtieus. 

■ Diodor. xiv. 70. 

* Tins is the chronology laid 
down by M. Behdanta (Vitas Iphi- 
cratis, Chabrifr, et Timotboi, Epl- 
motr. ii pp. 241, 242) on very pro- 
bable grounds, principally from 
Isokrntds, Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 

Kil, 102. 

q2 
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Akoris is found between 390-3^0 B.c.,kseriding aid toEva- 
goras in Cyprus against the same enemy. And in sjnte of 
farther efforts made aftenvards by Artaxerxos to reconriuor 
Egypt, the native kings in that country maintained their 
independence for about sixty years in all, until the reign 
of his successor Ochus. 

But it was a Grecian enemy — of means inferior, yet of 
qualities much superii^r, to any of these Egyp- 
deBpo^of’ tians — who occupied the chief attention of iho 
Kaianiis in Persians immediately after the peace of Antal- 
yprus. kidas: Evagoras despot of Salamis in Cyprus. 
Bespecting that prince we possess a discourse of the most 
glowing and superabundant eulogy, composed after his 
death for the satisfaction (and probably paid for with the 
money) of his son and successor Eikokles, by the contem- 
porary Isokrates. Allowing as wc must do for exaggera- 
tion and partiality, even the trustworthy features of the 
picture are sufficiently inter cstiiig. 

Evagoras belonged to a Salamiiiian stock or Gens 
Descent of called the Teukridae, w'hich numbered among 
Evagoras— its ancestors the splendid legendary names of 
of Teukrus, Telamon, and -dSakus; taking its do- 

iaUnd of parture, through them, from the divine name of 
Cyprus. Jieus. It was believed that the archer Teukrus, 
after returning from the siege of Troy to (the Athenian) 
Salamis, had emigrated under a harsh order from his fatlier 
Telamon, and given commencement to the city of that name 
on the eastern coast of Cyprus. > As in Sicily, so in Cyprus, 
the Greek and Phenician elements were found in near 
contact, though in very different proportions. Of the nine 
or ten separate city communities, which divided among 
them the whole sea-coast, the inferior towns being all de- 
pendent upon one or other of them — seven pass for Hel- 
lenic, the two most considerable being Salamis and Soli; 
three for Phenician — Paphos, Amathus, and Kitium. 

* Diodor. zv. 9, 8. have reprosouted Agamemnon hi m- 

* IsokratjlB, Or. ill. (Nikokl.) b. self as ultimately migrating to it 
60; Or. iz. (Evagoras) s. 21; Fau- (TheopompuB, Frag. Ill, ed. 
saniaa, il. 20, 4; Diodor. xiv. 98. WicherB; and ed. Didot. ap. Fh(y 

The historian Thaopompus, when tluni). 
entering upon the history of Eva- The tomb of the archer Teukrus 
goraa, seems to have related many was shown at Salamis In Cyprus, 
legendary tales respocling the Bee the Epigram of Aristotle, 
Greek Gentes in Cyprus, and to Antholog. i. 8, 112. 
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JVobal)]v, liowevcT, there was in each a mixture of Grctk 
iiml Phoniciaii ])opulat.ion, in different proportions.! Each 
Vv 'is ruled by its own separate prince or despot, Greek (u- 
I’honician. The Greek immigrations, (though their exact 
tlatc cannot be assigned) appear to have been later in date 
lliaii the Phenician. At the time of the Ionic revolt (b.c. 
-IMi;), the preponderance was on the side of Hellenism; yet 
With considerable intermixture of Oriental custom. Hel- 
Is'iiism was however greatly crushed by the Persian recon- 
quest of the revoltcrs, accomjdisiicd through the aid of the 
Phonicians ‘ on the oj)j)Osite continent. And though doubt- 
less the victories of Jvimon and the Athenians (470-450 
j!.' .) j»artially revived it, yet Perikles, in his pacification 
W'liJi the Persians, liad iwudeiitly relinquished Cyprus as 
Will Egypt:*' so tliat the Grecian clement in the Ibrmer, 
J i l e.viiig little extraneous encouragement, became more 
aiiil iimi’e subordinate to the Phenician. 

Jt was Hoinew'here about this time that the reigning 
I'l iiices of Salamis, w lio at the time of the Jonic revolt had 
I Men Creeks of the Teukrid Gens,* \vere Buj^planted and 


' MJ^ve^8, In liia very loarnod iii- 
vPHf !(?afions rospoclinp tlio Phopni- 
fiuiifi (vril.l)i. ch. 5 P 2u."-2i'J Keq ), 
atteiniilp to OhtaMihli tlic oxntonce 
of Jill anoioiit poj'uljition in Cyprus, 
callfld Kitian*. , onco pxloiulod ovor 
Oil- iiland, and of which the town 
callfd Kiliuni was thf remnant. 
He Huppohes them to have b'-eii a 
poTtiou of the Canannitish popu- 
lation, anterior to tho Jewibli oocu- 
r«liuii of Palestine. TJie Fhonl- 
ciun colonies in Cyprus ho reckons 
of latiT date, superadded to, 
and di-pressinf? these natives. He 
puiipofies the Killkian population 
to have been in early times Ca- 
iinanitihb also. Engel tKyproa, 
vol i p 106) inclines tc admit the 
eoine hypothesis as iiighly probable. 

The bixth century b.c. (from 600 
downwards) appears to have been 
vory unfavourable to the Pbeni- 
<'>ane, bringing upon Tyre severe 
pressure from the Chaldueans, as it 
I'riiught oaptivity upon the Jews, 
louring the same period, the Grecian 


commerre with Egypt was greatly 
extended, especially by the reign 
of tlic PJnl-Hellenic Amasis, who 
acquired posbcssion of Cyprus. 
Much of the (rrecian immigration 
into Cyprus probably took place 
at tins time ; we know of one body 
of bottlers invited by Philokyprus 
to Boll, under the assistance of the 
Athenian Solon (Clovers, p. 244 spg.). 

® Herndot. v. I’i9. 

Compare the description given 
by Herodotus of tlio costume and 
arms of the Cypriots in tho arma- 
ment of Xerxes— half Oriental (vii. 
90). The Saluminians used chariots 
of war in battle (v. 113): as the 
Carthaginians did, before they 
learnt tho art of training elephants 
(Diodoi. xvl. 60; Plutarch, Timo- 
Icon, c 27). 

• Sec Chap. XLV, of this History. 

* One of these princes however 
is meiit oned as bearing the Phoeni- 
cian name of Siromns (Herod. t« 
104). 
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dethroned by a Pheiucian exile who gained their confidence 
and made himself despot in their place. ^ To ensure his 
Greek Bceptre, this usurper did everything in his 

princes of power to multiply and strengthen the Pheni- 
Kaiamis are (.jan population, as well as to discourage and 
BfiSsed by a degrade the Hellenic. The same policy was 
Phoenician not Only continued by his successor at Salamis, 
ynae seems also to have been imitated in several 

of the other towns; insomuch that during most part of the 
Peloponnesian war, Cyprus became sensibly dis-helleniscd. 
The Greeks in the island were hurslily oppressed ; new 
Greek visitors and merchants were kept off l^v the most, 
repulsive treatment, as well as by threats of those cruel 
mutilations of the body which were habitually employed 
as penalties by the Orientals; while Grecian arts, education, 
music, poetry, and intelligence, were rapidly on the 
decline. 2 

Notwithstanding such untoward circumstances, in 
Evagoras wliicli the youth of the Teukrid Evagoras at 
the^* p’beni S^^**-**^*® passed, he manifested at an early 
ciaii, and ' age BO iiiucli energy both of mind and body, and 
des^ot'of much power of winning po])ularity, that lie 
Bainiuis! became at once a marked man both among 
B.c. 411-410. Greeks and Pheniclans. It was about this time 
that the Pheniciau despot was slain, through a conspiracy 


* We may gather this by putting 
together Hpiodot. Iv. 102 ; v 104- 
114, with leukratOd, Oi. iv. (.Eva- 
goras; fi. 22 . 

* Ifiokrutfls, Or. ix. (Evag.^ b.23, 
65, 58. 

T®P (Evagoras) T-rj# 
no/i. expe3 vpfiapu)|jLS/rjv, xal 
cia -zibi Ooidxu)/ ipyji' 

TO'Jc "E/XT);ac i:poa5eyop.evr,/, oOts 
out’ epnooiiii 
)r pui|j.gvT|'j, o&Te XifjLS <a xexTT,|i.s *r, Ac. 

Ilpiv piv 7 dp Xa'-Jeiv EOaiopov TTjv 
opyTj-^, o-JTCij; airpoaoioTcu? xai ya/e- 
r.u>« slyo;, uiaTe xal Ttb* apyo/Tiov 
TO'jTouc B^dpiXov elvai 
Tivsc ibpoTOTa i:po5 to'jc‘'E>.- 
XT)vac Siaxelpc^oi Tuiyd^ois^, 
Ac. 

This last passage receives re- 
markable illustration from the or- 


ation uf Lysias against Andokid^s, 
in which he alludes to the vi-it 
of the latter to Cyprus — |xcTa 
TsuTa er>i-vje/ u>; to/ kiTieuj^ 

Xta, xai rpoOiEoiir /.r/fOen ur’ ajroX 
eoefir,, xai oi pLo.o. To.OavaTO^ ;jo- 
jieiTf. a/Xa Ta xaO aixiapaTa, 

olopsvoc Ta axpu>Tr,pia 

TO(; a7:o-[jLY/Jiriasjfjai (s. 20j. 

Engel (Kypros, vol. i. p 281 ’.) 
impugns the general currectiiess 
of this narrative uf IsokratOs. He 
produces uu adequate reasons, 
nor do I myself see any, for this 
contradiction. 

Not only Konon, but also his 
friend Nikophcmus, had a wife and 
family at Cyprus, besides another 
family in Athens (L> sias, Do Bimia 
Arlitophanis, Ur. xiz. s. 38). 
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formed by a Kitian or Tyrian named Abd^mon, who got. 
potfbefesion of liis sceptre. ^ The usurper, mistrustful of 
hib position and anxious to lay hands upon all conspicuous 
jtorsoiis who might bo capable of doing him mischief, tried 
to seize Evagoras; but the latter escaped and passed over 
to Soli ill Kilikia. Though thus to all appearance a help- 
less exile, he found means to strike a decisive blow, while 
tlie new usurpation, stained by its first violences and rapa- 
city, was surrounded by enemies, doubters, or neutrals, 
without having yet established any firm footing. He cross- 
ed over from Soli in Kilikia, with a small but determined 
band ol about fifty followers — obtained secret admission 
ny a jiostorii gate of Salaniis — and assaulted Abdemoii by 
iiiij[ht in his palace. In spite of a vastly superior number 
of guards, this eiitt'vjirise was conducted w'ith such extra- 
ordinary daring and judgonieiit, that Abdemon perished, 
and Esaguras became despot m his place. - 

'rile splendour of this exploit was quite sufficient to 
seat Evagoras uiiop]io&od on the throne, amidst amo and 
a population always accustomed to princely 
governiiient; while among the Sahimiiiian Sf'Eva-' 

(jl reeks ho was still farther endeared by his 
Teukrid descent.- His conduct fully justified the expecta- 
tions entertained. Not merely did he refrain from 
bloodshed, or spoliation, or violence for the gratification 
of personal appetite; abstinences remarkable enough in 
any Grecian despot to stamp his reign wdth letters of gold, 
and the more remarkable in Evagoras, since he had the 
susceptible temperament of a Greek, though his great 
mental force always kept it under due control.* But he 

* TheopompuB (Fr. Ill) calls Ab- Tit. Zonon. b. 6). 
dfimon a Kitian; DiodoTUB (xlv. 98) * iBokratds, Or. iz. (Evagoras) 

calls him a Tyrlau. UoverB (p. 206) b. 29-35; also Or. lii. (Nikokl.) u. 
thinks that both arc correct, and S3; Theopomp. Fragm. Ill, ed. 
that ho was a Eitian living at Tyre, Wichurs and ed. Didot; Diodor, 
wlin had migrated from SalamlB xir. 98. 

during the Athenian preponderance The two latter mention the name, 

tlicre. There were Kitians, not Audymon or Abdfimon, which Iso- 
natives of the town ofKitium, but kratds does not specify, 
belonging to the ancient popula- ' IsokratAs, Or. ill. (NikoklOs, 
tion of the island, living in the s. S3. 

various towns of Cyprus , and there. * Isokrat. Or. iz. s. 63. f)YQU|i.tvoc 
^•re also Kltiane mentioned as tu)v a\k’ cox dY 0 }ievcc iti:* 

rOdident at Bldon (Diogen. Laert. dc. 
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was also careful in inquiring into, and strict in punishing 
crime, yet without those dfiiionstrations of cruel inlliction 
by which an Oriental prince displayed his energy. i Jlis 
govenuuent was at tlie game time highly popular and con- 
ciliating, as well towards the multitude as towards indi- 
viduals. Indefatigable in his own personal supervision, 
he examined everything for himself, shaped out his own 
line of policy, and ke])t watch over its execution.- He 
was foremost in all effort and in all danger. Maintaining 
undisturbed security, he gradually douhhil the weiiltli. 
commerce, industry, and military force of the cLt*y, whihi 
his own popularity and renown went on iiicreasijjg. 

Above all, it was his first wish to renovate, both in 
Hiaaiiitiet S'llainis and in Cyprus, that llellemsm w'liich 
to rtvivo^ ^ the JMioenician despots of the last fifty year» 
Heiii-nisii^ iiad done so much to extinguish or corrupt, 
he h.ou'lTto For aid in this scheme, he seems to have 
Athoilu turned his thoughts to Athens, with wdiich 
city he was connected as a Teukrid, by gentile 
and legendary sympathies — and wdiich was then only just 
ceasing to be the great naval power of the -.'Hgcau. For 
though we cannot exactly inuKe out tlie dati* at w'lilcli 
Evagoras began to reign, we may conclude it to have been 
about 411 or 410 u.c. It seems to have been shortly after 
that period that he was visited by Andokides tJie Atlu- 
iiian;^ moreover he must have been a prince not merely 
established, hut powerful, wEeii he veiituied to harlnmi- 
Kouoii ill 40,") n.c.j after the battle of -Egospotaini. He 
invited to Salainis fresh immigrants from Attica and 


‘laokx. Or. ) &i.c&84va (liv 

d(ixu)v, TOu« 7 pTja‘;o*')C Tipkwv, xal 
OQoCpa piev ditdvTU)) dp/iuv, vopii- 
6i Touc e£ o(i.opTavovTa« 
KbXdCu>v. (a. 6B) — bc O') pl 6)0) xr,) 
ivjToo roXu nXeiovoc a;ia« (nolr,3e^, 
a/Xd xal tov Torov 2)ov, to# rspi*- 
70 #Ta TTjv vfjOov, eri rpaoTr,Ta 
xal pitTpioTlQTa 7 :pOTja 7 ev, &c.: 
coinpctre a. 61. 

Theae epithets, lawful puniah- 
ment, mild dealing, dc., cannot be 
fully understood except in contrast 
with the mutilatiouB alluded to 
I v Lysiaa, In the pahrage cited in 
4 fc note of my preceding page , alao 


with exactly aimilar mutilations, 
mentioned by Xcnoplion aa ayati- 
niatically inllicted upon offeiidcra 
by Cyrus the younger (Xeiinph. 
Aiiubas. 1 . 9, 13). O'jfislc Y°P 
(suya laokratfis about the Pernians) 
O'JTwc alxi^^Exai touc olxexa;, u)c 
exeivoi To-jQ eXauQepouc xoXdCouoiv— 
Or. IV. (Paneg.) 142. 

* laokratea, Or. lx. (Evag.) a. 
60-56. 

The language of the encomiast, 
though exaggerated, must doubt- 
less he founded in truth, as the 
result shows. 

■ Lyaiaa cout. Andokid. a. 28. 
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olher parts of Greece, as the prince Philokyprus of Sol i 
hud done under the auspices of Solon, i a century and u 
half before. Ho took especial pains to revive and improve 
(Ti’ccian letters, arts, teaching, music, and intellectual ten- 
dencies. His encouragement was so successfully adiniiiis- 
tcred, that in a few years, without constraint or violence, 
llie face of Salamis was changed. The gentleness and 
H)ciability, the fashions and pursuits, of Hellenism, l)ecame 
w^nin predominant; with great influence of example over 
all the otlh r towns of the island. 

Had the rise of Evagoras taken place a few years 
earlier, Athens might pcThaps have availed Relations 
lii iarlf of the opening to turn her ambition 
iu!>t\\;ird, in preference to that disastrous (luring the 
iiij pulse which led her westward to Sicily. But 
coining as he did only at that later moment Poiop(>nno- 
wheii hho was hard pressed to keep up even a 
defensive war, he profited ratlier by her weakness than 
by her strength. JJuring those closing years of the war, 
when the Athenian einjure was partially broken up, and 
when the .^-Egean, instead of the tranquillity which it had 
enpjvi'd for fifty years under Athens, became a scene of 
contest betw'eeii tw'o rival money-levying fleets — many 
oi]t-«.ettlers from Athens, who had acquired property in the 
islands, the Chersonesus, or elsewhere, under her guarantee, 
lound themselves insecure in every w ay, and were tempted 
to change their abodes. Finally, by the defeat of iEgos- 
]>otairii (b.c. 105 ), all such out-settlers as then remained 
were expelled, and forced to seek shelter either at Athens 
(at that moment the least attractive place in Greece), or 
m some other locality. To such persons, not less than to 
the Athenian admiral Konon with his small remnant of 
Athenian triremes saved out of the great defeat, the pro- 
claimed invitations of Evagoras would present a harbour 
of refuge nowhere else to be found. Accordingly we learn 
that numerous settlers of the best character, from different 
parts of Greece, crowded to Salamis. * Many Athenian 
women, during the years of destitution and suffering w^hich 
preceded as well as followed the battle of JCgospotami, 
were well pleased to emigrate and find husbands in that 

‘ Plutarch, Solon, o. 26. AriBtoph.Bon.)8«S8-46; andDlodot. 

• lB0krat6s, Or. lx. (Fvag.) B. 60- xlv. 98. 

01' compare LyBias, Ur. zix. (Do 
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city ; * while throughout the wide range of the LacodaBmo- 
nian empire, the numerous victims exiled by the Ilarmosts 
and Dekarchies had no other retreat on the whole so safe 
and tempting. The extensive plain of Salamis afforded 
lands for many colonists. On what conditions, indeed, 
they were admitted, we do not know; but the conduct of 
Evaggras as a ruler gave universal satisfaction. 

During the first years of his reign, Evagoras doubtless 
Evagorae paid his tribute regularly, and took no steps 
Calculated to offend the Persian king, But as 
Bians-he his powcr increased, his ambition increased also. 
botiJ^from^ towards the year 31>o b.^.^ engaged 

Athena’and in a struggle iiot merely with the Persian king, 
— hT iB Amathus and Kitium in his own island, 

first very By what steps, or at what precise period, this 
Buccessfui, began, we cannot determine. At the time 
to capture of the battle of Knidus (.‘KM k.c.) Evagoras not 
Tyro- only paid his tribute, but w’as mainly instru- 

mental in getting the Persian fleet placed under Konori 
toact against the Lacedaemonians, himself serving aboaru.- 
It was in fact (if we may believe Isokrates) to the extra- 
ordinary energy, ability, and power, displayed by him on 


* IsoliTatdB, 1. c. itaifionoicT^^aii Si 
TO’J« irXeljTOU; auTcbv Yuvilxac Xoji- 
ftdvov'cec rap’ *c. 

Fox the extreme distress of Athe- 
nian' women during these trying 
times, consult the statement in 
Xenophon, Momorab. ii. 7, 2-4. 

The Athenian Andokidfis is ac- 
cused of having earned out a 
young woman of citiiseu family— 
his own cousin, and daughter of 
an Athenian named Aristcid^s — ^to 
Cyprus, and there to have sold her 
to the despot ofKitium for a cargo 
of wheat. But being threatened 
with prosecution for this act be- 
fore the Athenian Dlkastery, he 
stole her away again and brought 
her back to Athens, in which act 
however he was 'detected by the 
prince, and punished with imprison- 
ment ^om which he had the good 
fortune to escape. (Plutarch, Vit. 
X. Orat. p. B34, Photius, Cod. 2til, 


Tretsps, Chiliad, vi. 367.) 

flow much there may be of truth 
In this accusation, we have no 
means of determining. But it illus- 
trates the way in which Atheuiau 
maidens, who had no dowry at 
home, were provided for by tlieir 
relatives elsewhere. Probably An- 
dokidOs took this young woman 
out, under the engagement to find 
a Grecian husband for her in Cyprus. 
Instead of doing this, he sold her 
for his own profit to the harem of 
the prince; or at least Is accused 
of having so sold her. 

* Thus much appears even from 
the meagre abstract of Etesias, 
given by Photius (Ktesies Persica, 
o. 63. p. eo, ed. Bahr.) 

Both Xtesias and Theopompua 
(Fr. lii. cd.'Wiobers, and od. Didot) 
recounted the causes which brought 
about the war between the Persian 
Ling and Evagor*" 
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that occasion in the service of ArtaxerxCs himself, that 
the jealousy and alarm of the latter against him are to he 
ascribed. Without any provocation, and at the very mo- 
iiR-nt when he was profiting by the zealous services of 
Evugoras, the Great King treacherously began to 
manoeuvre against him and forced him into the war in 
bolf-dcfence. 1 Evagoras accepted the challenge, in spite 
of tlio disparity of strength, with such courage and effi- 
ciency, that he at first gained marked successes. Seconded 
by bis .stni Pnytagoraa, he not only worsted and humbled 
Amatlius, Kitium, and Soli — which cities, under the prince 
Agyris, adhered to Arlaxerxes — but also equipped a large 
llect, attacked the Phenirians on the mainland with so 
much vigour as even to take the great city of Tyre; pre- 
vailing moreover upon some of the Kilikian towns to 
declare against the Persians. 2 He received powerful aid 
Iroiii Akoris, the native and independent king in Egypt, 
as well as from Chabrias and the force sent out by the 
Athenians.3 Beginning apparently about 390 b.c., the war 
against Evagoras lasted suiiiething more than ten years, 
costing iho Persians great efforts and an immense expen- 
diture of money. Twice did xVthens send a squadron to 
Ins assistance, from gratitude for his long protection to 
Konon and his energetic efforts before in the battle of 
Knidus — though she thereby ran every risk of making the 
Persians her enemies. 

Tlie satrap Tiribazus saw that so long as he*had on 
his hands a w^ar in Greece, it was impossible struRRio of 
for him to concentrate his force against th6 
prince of Salamis and the Egyptians. Hence, Jfhore force 
in part, the extraordinary effort made by the of the Per- 
Persians to dictate, in conjunction with Sparta, af“Jr*the'^* 
the peace of Antalkidas, and to get together peace of 
Buch a fleet in Ionia as should overawe Athens ”• 

and Thebes into submission. It was one of the conditions 


* laokratde, Or. lx. (Evag.) a. 71, 
73, 74. St -co'j'o* (Evagoraa) 

O'jTWc tx xoXXoo rspiStu)? Jaye 
(Artaxerxda), wart (jit-cat,, 

Xui'< to, noXeiitW rpo; a'j-zo* trt- 
X*^pT)ea> Sixaia |xi« oO r.r,iw'i, Ac.— 

*Kti6ij ^ fx^xd o 97) ICG Atti-t t / (t. e. 


Evagoraa). 

* Isokr. Or. ix. (Evag.) a. 75, 76; 
Diodor. xiv. 98 ; Ephorua, Frag. 184, 
ed. Didot. 

* Corneliua Nepos, Cbabriaa, o. 3; 
DemoatbeoSa adv. Leptinem, p.479, 
B. 64. 
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of that peace that Evagoras sluuilil Ih' ahaiuloiicd;i the 
whole islancl of Cyprus i»eiiig arkiiowlfdgod as belonging 
to the Persian king. Though thus cut otF from Athens, 
and reduced to no otlier (Ti-ccian aid than sucli mercenaries 
as he could pay, Evagoras was still assisted by Akuris of 
Egypt, and even by Hekatomnus prince of Kariu with a 
secret present of money. * But the peace oi' Antalkidas 
being now executed in Asia, the Persian satraps were com- 
pletely masters of the Grecian cities on the Asiatic sea- 
})oard, and were enabled to convey round to Kdikia and 
Cyprus not only their own fleet from Ionia, but also 
additional contingents from these very Grecian cities. A 
large portion of the Persian force acting againsi Cypruf^ 
was thus Greek, yet peeminirly acting hy constraint, 
neither well paid nor well used,"- and therelore not very 
efficient. 

The satraps Tirihuzus and Oroiites commanded the 
Evagoras, force, a large jiorliun of which was Iraiis- 

nfter a ton ported aci’osb to C.\pru8: the admiral Gaos was 

^\hich held its station 
but obtains at Kiliuiii ill the south of the island. It was 
Jilio'iioace Evagoras, having previously gained 

mainly ’ a battle on land, attacked tlnun. By extra- 
the”ifj8puie ordinary efforts he had got together a fleet of 
botweonthe 200 triremes, nearly equal in number to theirs; 

after ji hard-foiiglit contest, in wliii-h he 
command- at first seemed likely to be victorious, ho un- 
nig. derwi'iit a complete naval defeat, which disquali- 

fied him from keeping the sea, and enuhled the Perisiunsto 
block up Salamis as well by sea as by land.^ Though thus 
reduced to his own single city, however, Evagoras defended 

• Isokrat. Or. iv d'anegjr.) b. lo2 ’ Djudnr. xv. 2. 

F. 4576 p«v--o; ev •raic ex- It appears that Artaxerz&s had 

fioToi ej’w, Ac. counted much upon the aid of 

We must observe, however, that Hekatomnus for conquering Eva- 
Gvprua bad been secured to the gnras (Hiudor xiv. OS), 
king of I’OTBja, oven under the About 38'i b.c., Isokrat^s reckons 
former peace, BO glorious to Athene, Hekatomnus as being merolyde- 
cuncludedb} PeriklfiBabout449n.o., pendent in name on Persia, and 
and called .the peace of Kallias< ready to revolt openly on the fiist 
It was therefore neither a new opportunity (Tsokrat^s, Or. Iv. 
demand On the part of Artaxerxde, (Paneg.) s 1^9). 
nor a new concession on the part * Isokratds. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) e. 
of the Greeks, at the peace of 183, 154, 1"9 
Antalkidae. * Diodor. xv. 4. 
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himself with unshaken resolution, still sustained uy .»id 
from Akoris in Egypt; while Tyre and several towns in 
Kilikia also continued in revolt against Artaxerxes ; so 
that the efforts of the Persians were distracted, and the 
war was not concluded until ten years after its commence- 
ment. ^ It cost, them on the whole (if we may believe 
Lsoknites'-) 15,000 talents in money, and such severe losses 
in men, that Tiribazus acceded to the propositions ofEva- 
goras for peace, consenting to leave him in full possession 
of Salamis. under payment of a stipulated tribute, “like a 
srlave to his master.” These last words were required by 
the satrap to be Jit orally' inserted in the convention; but 
Kvagoras peremptorily refused his consent, demanding 
that tlie tribute should be recognized as paid by “one king 
to anotlier.” Rather than concede this point of honour, he 
even broke off' the negotiation, and resolved again to defend 
liinifecir to the uttermost. He -was rescued, after the siege 
Jitul been yet farther prolonged, by adisputewhichhrokeout 
l»etwe.en the two commanders of tne Persian army. Oront^s, 
accusing Tiribazus of projected treason and rebellion 
against the King, in conjunction with Sparta, caused him 


* Ontnparo Iflokrat^B, Or. iv, 
(euiM'pyr.) 8. 1P7, IS*-— with Iso- 
kr.iti‘d, Or. IX. (Evag.) b. 77. 
llio war was not concluded— and 
an well as mucli of Kilikiu 
'••iMttjll in revolt— when Isokrates 
i>ul)liy)jp(i the I’anegyrical Oration. 
Ai tliat time, Evag<iraB had main- 
tained tlio contest six years, count- 
iiiK either from tlic peace of Antal- 
Kidas 1387 B.c.) or from his naval 
liufoat about a year or two after- 
aids ; for Isokratt'ls does not make 
It quite clear from what point of 
comuiencemont he reckons the bIx 
years. 

Wo know that the war between 
the king of Persia and Kvagoras had 
begun as early as BdO n.c., in which 
your an Athenian fleet was sent to 
a'ibiBt the latter (Xenoph. Hellon. 
IV. 8, 24). Both Isokratfis andDio- 
d<>ruB state that it lasted ten years, 
and I therefore place the conclusion 
of it in 380 nr 370 B.C., soon after 


the date of the Panegyrical Oration 
of Tsokratfis. I dissent on this 
point from Mr. Clinton (see Fasti 
Hullciiicl, ad annos 387-370 f.c., 
and Ills Appendix, ^lo. I?— where 
the point 18 discussed). He sup- 
poses the war to have begun atti>r 
tho peace of Antalkldas, and to 
have ended in 37(1 b.o. I agree with 
him in making light of Diodorns, 
but he appears to me on this occa- 
sion to contradict the authority 
of Xenophon— or at least only to 
evade the necessity of contradicting 
him >!> resorting to an inoonvenieiit 
hypothesis, and by representing 
the two Athenian expeditions sent 
to assist Evagoras in Cyprus, flrst 
in 300 B.C., next in 888 b.o., as 
relating to '^ho»tiU meaawrea before 
the tear began ' (p. 2S0j. To me it 
appears more natural and reason- 
able to Include these as a part of 
the war. 

* IsokratDs, Or. ix. ■. 73-76. 
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to be sent for as prisoner to Susa, and thus became sole 
commander. But as the besieging army was already 
'wearied out by the obstinate resistance of Salamis, he con- 
sented to grant the capitulation, stipulating only for the 
tribute, and exchanging the offensive phrase enforced by 
Tiribazus, for the amendment of the other -side. i 

It was thus that Evagoras was relieved from his 
besieging enenii(‘s, and continued for the remainder of his 
life as tributary prince of Salamis under the Persians. 
About B.c. He was no farther engaged in war, nor was his 
S80-379. general popularity among the Salaininians dimi- 
hardships which they Ijijid gone 
Koraa*, through along with him. 2 His prudence calmed 
hii'aon rankling antipathy of the Great King, who 

Pnyta- would gladly have found a pretext for breaking 
Sunifch^*” the treaty. His children were numerous, and 
tdave of lived in harmony as w'cll with him as with each 
Nikokreon. other. IsokratcB specially notices this fact, 
standing as it did in marked contrast with the family-rela- 
tions of most of the Grecian despots, usually stained with 
jealousies, antipathies, and contlict, often with actual blood- 
shed.a But he omits to notice the incident whereby Evu- 
goras perished; an incident not in keeping with that 
superhuman good fortune and favour from the Gods, of 
which the Panegyrical Oration boasts as having been 
vouchsafed to the hero throughout his life.^ It was seem- 
ingly not very long after the peace, that a Salaminiaii 
named Nikokreon formed a conspiracy against his life and 
dominion, but was detected, by a singular accident, before 
the moment of execution, and forced to seek safety in flight. 
He left behind him a youthful daughter in his harem, 
under the care of an eunuch (a Greek, born in Elis) named 

• Diodor. xv. 8, 9. great BurprlBO— not without somo 

Tins remarkable anecdote, of suspicion as to the truth of.tho 
BUBcoptible Grecian honour on the etnry. 

part of Evagoras, is noway im- * Isokrat^s, Or. 111. (Nlkokl^e) 
probable, and eeemB safe to admit b. 4<.> — a passage wbloh must be 
on the authority of Diodorus, more true of Evagoras than of 
Noverthelcse, It forms RO choice a Nikoklfta. 

inorgel for a panegyrical discourse ■ I><okrat. Or. lx. s. SB. Compare 
such as that of Isokrates, that one bis Orat. vill. (De Pace) s. 138. 
cannot but think he would have « Tsokratds, ib. n. 85. euiuxioTepov 
inserted it had it come to his xai Ueinpi) iaTspov, Ac, 
knowledge. His silence causes 
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TliraHydteufl ; who, full of vindictive sympathy in his 
master’s cause, made known the beauty of the young lady 
both to Evagoras himself and to Pnytagoras, the most 
distinguished of his sons, partner in the gallant defence of 
Salamis against the Persians. Both of them were tempted, 
each unknown to the other, to make a secret assignation 
for being conducted to her chamber bj’ the eunuch: both 
of them were there assassinated by his hand. ^ 

Thus perished a Greek of pre-eminent vigour and 
intelligence, remarkably free from the vices xikokifiH 
usual m Grecian despots, and forming a strong son of Eva- 
ccmtrast in this respect .with his contemporary Jes- 

Dionysius, whose military energy is so deeply rot of 
stained by crime and violence. Nikokles, the 
sun of Evagoras, reigned at Salamis after him, and showed 
much regard, accompanied by munificent presents, to the 

• I give thia Incident, In the or sobriquet given to the conspira- 
raain, aa it la recounted In the tor, whoop real name was Nikokl^<f. 
fragment of Thoopompua, pre- Butthisauppoaition la, iiiyny .ludge- 
HiTved aa a portion of the abatract mont, contradicted by th *Yaot, that 
ot that author liy Photiua (Thoo- Thoopompun marks tlie'same fact, 
Fr. Ill, od. Wicliera and ed. of the assasain being an eunuch, 
•*''lot). by another word— OpasuSaloo to j 

Both Ariatotlo (Polit. v. 8, 10) ^'Evoc, oc ii* to 

and Diodonia (xv. i?") allude to 

t!io assaoBinatinn of Evagoras by It ia evident that Aristotle had 
the ounuch; but both thosp authora hoard the story differently from 
loiiceivo tlio story differently from Tbeopoinpua, and wehave to obooae 
Thenpnmpus. Thus Diodorus aays botweeu the two I prefer the 
-XiknklCe the eunuch asBaasinatod voraioii of the latter; which is 
Kvagnraa and became “despot of more marked aa well aa mori* in- 
Kaliimis.” This appears to be a telligible, and which furninhOB the 
voufuBion of NikoklOa with Nlko- explanation why Pnytagoras — who 
kroon. NikoklOa waa the son of seems to have been the moat ad- 
Kvagoraa, and the manner in which vanced of the aons, being left in 
Is'ikratda addrcaaea him affords the command of the besieged Snlamis 
surest proof that he had no band when Evagoras quitted it to solicit 
"I the death of his father. aid in Egypt— did not auooeed his 

The words of Aristotle are— father, but left the succession to 
(criOsaiQ) too a>jvo6xou £6s‘f6p^ NikoklSa, who was evidently (from 
K-j-piip- fita Y«P "V the representation even of an eulo- 

'spalivQat tov ulov a^Tou da^xTCivav gist like Isokratds) not a man of 
">; OJipisfjLivoc. So perplexing is much energy. The position of this 
the passage in its literal sense, eunuch in the family of Nikokreon 
that M. Barthdlemy St. Hilaire, in seems to mark the partial preva^ 
the note to his translation, con- lence of Oriental habits, 
ceives A euvou^oc to be a surname 
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Athenian Isokratos; who compliments him as a pacific and 
well-dispoBed prince, attached to Greek pursuits and arts, 
conversant by personal study with Greek philosophy, and 
above all, copyincf liis father in that just dealing and absence 
of wrong towards person or property, which had so much 
promoted the comfort as well as the prosperity of the city.i 
We now revert from the episode respecting Evagoras 
B c 3 P 7.385 — interesting not less from the emiiimit qualities 
Condition of that priuce than from the glimpse of Hel- 
Aainuo lenism struggling with the PhoBiiiciaii^ element 
GroekB iu Cyprus — to the general consequences of the 
after being peace of Antal kidas in Central Greece. For 
tcTiper^Ta— the first time since the battle of Mykiile in 47!i 
ISiai? ed for Persians were now really masters of all 

tiie worse, the Greeks on the Asiatic coast. The satraps 
Sie^ionlan ^ coiifinniiig their dominion. In 

uianda all the cities which they suspected, they budt 
citadels and planted pirmanent garrisons. In 
some cases, their mistrust or clispleasure was carried so 
far as to^raze the town altogether. And thus these cities, 
having already once changed their position greatly for the 
worse, by passing from easy subjection under Athens to 
the harsh rule of Lacedsemonian harTiiosts and native de- 
cemvirs — were now transferred to masters yet more oi»- 
pressive and more completely without the pale of Hellenic 
sympathy. Both in public extortion, and iu wrong-doing 
towards individuals, the commandant and his mercenaries 
whom the satrap maintained, were probably more rapa- 
cious, and certainly more unrestrained, than even the 
harmosts of Sparta. Moreove» the Persian grandees 
required beautiful boys as eunuchs for their service, and 
beautiful women as inmates of their harems. 3 What was 
taken for their convenience admitted neither of recovery 
nor redress; and Grecian women, if not more beautiful 
than many of the native Asiatics, were at least more intel- 
ligent, lively, and seductive — as we may read in the history 
of that Phoksean lady, the companion of Cyrus, who was 

‘iBOkratfig, Or. iH. (Nikokl6«) 180, 190. Tdc « 
a. 8R-48: Or. lx. (Evagoraa) a 100; vl8«c o8tu> xuplu); itapeiXTi^tv, u> 9T8 
Or. XV. (Permut.) a. 43. Diodorus xac p.tv xaTaonawTtvv, iv 8i vale 
(XT. 47) places the assasBination dxpoii4Xttc ivTuylCstv. 
of Evagoras in 374 b.o, * Bee Herodot. vi. 0 ; lx. 70. 

* IsokratdB, Or. iv. (Paiicg.) 8.142, 
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taken captive at Knnaxa. Moreover, these Asiatic Greeks, 
when passing into the hands of Oriental masters, came 
under the maxims and sentiment of Orientals, respecting 
the infliction of pain or torture — maxims not only more 
cruel than those of the Greeks, but also making little dis- 
tinction between freemen and slaves.* The diflference 
between the Greeks and Phcnicians in Cyprus, on this 
point, has been just noticed ; and doubtless the difference 
])etween Greeks and Persians was still more marked. 
AVhile the Asiatic Greeks were thus made over by Sparta 
and the I’erso-Spartnn convention of Antalkidas, to a con- 
dition in every respect worse, they were at the same time 
triinslerrcd, as reluctant auxiliaries, to strengthen the 
hands of the Great King against other Greeks — against 
Kvagoras in Cyprus— and above all, against the island*! 
adioining the coast of Asia — CH ms, Samos, Rhodes, &c.2 
These islands wore now exposed to the same hazard, from 
tljoir overwhelming Persian neighbours, as that from 
which they had been rescued nearly a century before by 
the Confederacy of Delos, and by the Athenian empire into 
which that Confederacy was transform eel. All the tutelary 
combination that the genius, the energy, and the Pan- 
hcllciiic ardour, of Athens, had first organized, and so long 
kept, up — was now broken up; while Sparta, to whom its 
extinction was owing, in surrendering the Asiatic Greeks, 
had destroyed the security even of the islanders. 

It soon appeared, however, how much Sparta herself 
had gained by this surrender in respect to dominion nearer 
home. The government of Corinth — wrested from the 
party friendly to Argos, deprived of Argeian auxiliaries, 

' Iiokrat. Or. iv. (Faneg.) a. 143. aimed at acquiring the islands also 
(to the Asiatic Greeks after — is seen in Horodot. i. 27. Chios 
the peace of Antalkidaa) o6x ccap- and Samoa, indeed, aurrendorod 
xil SfliopoloYtiotlai xal rdc dxpond- without resisting, to the first 
'tic opov uno Tujv xatsxo* Oyrus, when he was master of the 

dXXd iip6c xaic xoivai^ eupi* continental towns, though he had 
?&paU fisivOTEpa Ka9ypii9% tu>v itap’ no naval force (Herod, i. 143-100). 
fiixiv dpYupu>vr,tiuv‘ odStic ydp Ttfitbv Even after the victory of MykalO, 
e jTuic alxH^SToti to6c olxiTsc, (uc the Spartans deemed it impoaslblo 
dxsivoi xeu< eXcuOdpouc xoXdi^ouoiv. to protect these Islandere against 
* Isokrst. Or. iv. (Faneg.) a. 148, the Persian masters of the co|iti- 
154, 1 ^ 9 ^ 190 ^ nent (Herod, ix. 106). Nothing 

How immediately the Inland except the energy and organisation 
kings, who had aoquired possession of the Athenians proTsd that it 
of the continental Greolan oities, was possible, to do ao. 
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and now in the hands of the restored Corinthian exiles 
who were the most devoted partisans of Spar ta- 
pe wer looked to her for support, and made her mistress 

ipM?* **^ of the Isthmus, either for offenoe or for defence, 
through tho She thuB gained the means of free action against 
A*nu5k°idaB ™ enemy upon whom her attention was 

Bhe be- ' first directed. Thebes was now the object ofSpar- 


A*nu5k°idaB ™ enemy upon whom her attention was 

Bhe be- ' first directed. Thebes was now the object ofSpcir- 
ticaiiy^imB antipathy, not less than Athens had formerly 
trels of'" been; especially on the part of King Agesilaus. 
and tho’ avenge the insult offered to himself 

Corinthian at the Sacrifice near Aulis, as well as the 
iBthmuB. strenuous resistance on the field of Koroiieia 
Theban He was at the zenith of his politfeal influence: 
tendencia^ BO that his intense miso-Tliebaii Sentiment made 
Mpeoiaiiy Sparta, now becoming aggressive on all sid« 
of Age- doubly aggressive against Thebes. More pru- 

BiiauB. Spart ans, like Antalkidas, warned him i that 

his persevering hostility would ultimately kindle in the 
Thebans a fatal energy of military resistance and organi- 
zation. But the warning was despised until it was too 
fully realised in the development of the great military 
genius of Epaminondas, and in the defeat of Leuktra. 

I have already mentioned that in the solemnity of 
exchanging oaths to the peace of Antalkidab, 
ganizod°*' Thebans had hesitated at first to recognise 
anti-Tho- the autonomy of the other Boeotian cities; upon 
oh5e8*in*the "which Agesilaus had manifested a fierce im- 
BcBotian patience to exclude them from the treaty, and 
• artan' attack them single-handed. 2 Their timely 
harinoBt In submission balked him in his impulse; but it 
Most^^f enabled him to enter upon a series of measures 
these oities highly humiliating to the dignity as well as to 
hare been power of Thebes. 

faTourabie All the Boeotian cities were now proclaimed 

th u*'h' Or- ft^l^onomouB Under the convention. As solicitor, 
ohom^ennB' guarantee, and interpreter, of that convention, 
*ia were' Sparta either had, or professed to have, the 
adverBe!^ right of guarding their autonomy against dan- 
gers, actual or contingent, from their previous 
Yorort or presiding city. For this purpose she availed 
herself of this moment of change to organize in each of 


faTOurabla 
to Thebes, 
though Or- 
ohomennB 
and Thes- 
pioe ware 
adverse. 


■ Plutaroh, AgeBil. 0 . 96; Vlutareh, Lyknrg. 0 . 18. 
• Xen. Hellen. v. 1 , 88. 
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them a local oligarchy, composed of partisans adverse to 
Thebes as well as devoted to herself, and upheld in case 
of need by a Spartan harmost and garrison. i Such an inter- 
nal revolution grew almost naturally out of the situation; 
since the previous leaders, and the predominant sentiment 
in most of the towns, seem to have been ‘favourable to 
Iheotian unity, and to the continued presidency of Thebes. 
These leaders would therefore find themselves hampered, 
intimidated, and disqualified, under the new system, while 
those who had before been an opposition minority would 
come forward with a bold and decided policy, like Kritias 
and Therarnenes at Athens after the surrender of the city 
to Lysander. The new leaders doubtless would rather 
invite than repel the establishment of a Spartan harmost 
in their town, as a security to themselves against resistance 
from their own citizens as well as against attacks from 
Thtdies, and ns a means of placing them under the assured 
conditions of a Lysandriau Dekarchy. Though most of 


* Xen. llollen. v. 4, 40. 'Ev w4- 
’’i; Tap Ti'n i:6Xeai fiy^aoT*lai x«- 
woitsp 0T,3ai«. Uo- 
HpeLiiiijj tlio Boaotian city of 'la- 
iiaRUi, lio Buya— tTi T^p tot* rai 
lavaTpsv ol Tsepi ‘TuaToicopo/, 
rOoi ovTi? tCu# AaxKfiaip.oviu>v, si- 
x''^ (V. 4, 4!*). 

SchiieldeT in his note on the 
former of these two passages, 
osplains the word SuvaeTclsi as 
follows— “Sunt faotiones optima- 
tium qui LacedRmonllB favebant, 
cum prasidio et harmost^ Laco- 
iilco." This is perfectly Just; but 
the words cuoRcp sv 6if]fiaic seem 
Clio to require an explanation. 
These words allude to the “factlo 
optimatium" at Thebes, of whom 
heontiadfis was the chief; who 
betrayed the Eadmeia (the citadel 
of Thebee) to the Laoedsmonian 
troops under Phabidae in 3S2 b.o.; 
end who remained masteie of 
Tliphes, subserTient to Bparta and 
upheld by a etandlng Lftoed«mo< 
Ulan garrison In the Eadmeia, 
until they weve OTerthrown by 
the memorable oonepiraey of Pe> 


lopidas and Mellon in 379 n.o. It 
18 to this oligarchy under Leon* 
tiadds at Tltobes, devoted to Bpar* 
tan interests and resting on Spartan 
support— that Xenophon compares 
the governments planted by Sparta, 
after the peace of Antalkidas, in 
each of the Bmotian cities. What 
he says, of the government of 
Leontiadfts and his oolleagues at 
'Jhebes, is- “that they deliberately 
introduced the Lacedsmoniaus 
into the acropolis, and en^aved 
Thebes to them, in order that they 
might themselves exercise a des* 
potiem — Touc Tt TUiv noXiTuiv slaa- 
7«T6va<n tU Tijv dxpdRoXiv a&tobc, 
xol pouXTjQsvTac AaxtSai|iovioi« rijv 
ii6>iv 8ou>cutiv, luoTt auTol tupav- 
vt(v (y. 4, t: compare r. S, 86). 
This character — conveying a etrong 
censure in the mouth of the philo* 
Laconian Ecnophon— belong! to 
all the governments planted by 
Sparta in the Bceotlan oitiee after 
the peace of Antalkidaa, -and 
indeed to the Dekarohiee generally 
which eba- oetabliehed tlironghont 
her empire. 

It 2 
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the BcBotian cities were thus, on the whole, favourable to 
Thebes — and though Sparta thrust upon them the boon, 
which she called autonomy, from motives of her own, and 
not from their solicitation — yet Orchomcnus and Thespiss, 
over whom the presidency of Thebes appears to have been 
harshly exercised, were adverse to her, and favourable to 
the Spartan alliance.* These two cities were strongly 
garrisoned by Sparta, and formed her main stations in 
Besotia.^ 

The presence of such garrisons, one on each side of 
Thebes — the discontinuance of the Bceotarchs, with the 
breaking up of all symbols and proceedings o^thc? Boeotian 
federation — and the establislimcnt of oligarchies devoted 
to Sparta in the other cities — was doubtlchS a deep wound 
to the pride of the Thebans. But there was another wound 
still deeper, and this tiie Ijncedaemonians forthwith pro- 
ceeded to inflict — the restoration of Blatsea. 

A melancholy interest attaches both to the locality of 
this town, as one of the brightest scenes of 
unireaiore Grecian glory,— and to its brave and faithful 
Piatffifc. population, victims of an exposed position 
oonSiot of combined with numerical feebleness. Especially, 
spBTtft we follow with a sort of repugnance the 

Piatfva.* capricious turns of policy which dictated the 

Spartan behaviour towards them. One hundred 
and twenty years before, the I’latseans had thrown them- 
selves upon Sparta to entreat her protection against 
Thebes. The Spartan king Kleomenes had then declined 
the obligation as too distant, and had recommended them 
to ally themselves with Athens. ^ This recommendation, 
though dictated chiefly by a wish to raise contention 
between Athens and Thebes, was complied with; and the 
alliance, severing Flatsea altogether from the Besotian 
confederacy, turned out both advantageous and honourable 
to her until the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. At 
that time, it suited the policy of the Spartans to uphold 
and strengthen in every way the supremacy of Thebes 
over the Besotian cities. It was altogether by Spartan 
intervention, indeed, that the power of Thebes was re- 
established, after the great prostration as well as disgrace 

* Xanopta. Memorab. lii. 5, 9; dor. %r. 8S—87 ; Iinkratfti, Or. Kir. 
Thiiryd. W. 188; Dlodor. xt. 79. (PlaUlo.) «. 14, 15. 

^ Xoa. Hellott. v. 4, 15—90-, Dio* ' Herodot. vi. 108. 
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which she had undergone, as traitor to Hellas and zealous 
in the service of Mardonius. ^ Athens, on the other hand, 
was at that time doing her best to break up the Boeotian 
fodenition, and to enrol its various cities as her allies: in 
which project, though doubtless suggested by and conducive 
to her own ambition, she was at that time (4 GO-445 b.c.) per- 
fectly jubtifiable on Pan-hellcnic grounds; seeing that 
Thebes as their former chief had so recently enlisted them 
all in the service of Xerxes, and might bo expected to do 
the same again if a second Persian invasion should bo 
attempted. Though for a time successful, Athens \vas 
expelled from Berotia by the defeat of Koroiieia; and at 
tin- beginning of thel^eloponnesian war, the whole Bceutian 
it tleration (except Plataea) was united under Thebes, in 
bit t er hostility against her. The first blow of the war, 
even prior to any declaration, was struck by Thebes in her 
abortive nocturnal attempt to surprise Plataea. In the 
third year of the war, King Archidanius, at tlie head of 
the full Lacedaemonian force, laid siege to the latter town; 
\Nliich, after an heroic defence and a long blockade, at 
length surrendered under the t‘xfreme pressure of famine; 
yet not before one half of its brave defenders had forced 
llimr way out over the blockading wall, and escaped to 
At liens, where all the Plat scan old men, women, and 
children, had been safely lodged before the siege. By a 
cruel act which stands among the capital iniquities of 
tlreciau warfare, the Lacedeeinuiiians had put to death all 
tlie Plataean captives, two hundred in number, who fell 
into their hands; the town of Plata;a had been razed, and 
its whole territory, joined to Thebes, had remained ever 
Slice cultivated on Theban account . 2 The surviving 
Platseans had been dealt wdth kindly and hospitably by 
the Athenians. A qualified right of citizenship was con-, 
ceded to them at Athens, and when Skione was recaptured 
in 420 B.C., that town (vacant by the slaughter of its 
captive citizens) was handed over to the Platseans as a 
rc«.idence.* Compelled to evacuate 8kion§, they were 
obliged, at the close of the Peloponnesian war,* to return 
to Athens, where the remainder of them were residing at 
the time of the peace of Antalkidas; little dreaming that 

‘ See Oh. zlv. of tliia Hiitory. (Panegyr.)i. 12fl;Or.zil.(PanfttbMi.l 

* Thucyd. a. 101. 

' Thucyd. T. 32; laokratfia, Or. !▼ * Plutarch, Lyaaad. o. 14. 
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those t^ho had destroyed their town and their fathers forty 
years before, would now turn round and restore it. > 

Such restoration, whatever might be the ostensible 
MotiTes of gi'ouiids on which the Spartans pretended to 
Sparta in rest it, was not really undertaken either to 
PUt«a?®A carry out the convention of Antalkidas, which 
politic 'step, guaranteed only the autonomy of existing 
■ever The*-° ^owiis — or to repair previous injustice, since 
i)e> from prior destruction had been the deliberate act 
Athens. qJ* themselvcs, and of King Archidamus the 
father of Agesilaus — but simply as a step conducive to the 
present political views of Sparta. And towards this object 
it was skilfully devised. It weakened the<M^hebans, not 
only by wresting from them wliathad bi eii, for about forty 
years, a part of their territory and property; but also by 
establishing upon it a permanent stronghold in the occu- 
pation of their bitter enemies, assisted by a Spartan 
garrison. It furnished an additional station for such a 
garrison in Boeotia, with the full consent of the newly- 
established inhabitants. And more than all, it introduced 
a subject of contention between Athens and Thebes, cal- 
culated to prevent the two from hearty cooperation after- 
wards against Sparta. As the sympathy of the Platseans 
with Athens was no less ancient and cordial than their 
antipathy against Thebes, we may probably conclude that 
the restoration of the town w’as an act acceptable to the 
Athenians; at least at first, until they saw the use made 
of it, and the position which Sparta came to occupy in 
reference to Greece generally. Many of the Platseans, 
during their residence at Athens, had intermarried with 
Athenian women, 2 who now probably accompanied their 
husbands to the restored little town on the north of 
Eathssron, near the southern bank of the river Asopus. 

Had the Plataeans been restored to a real and 
^de ^o^^o^rable autonomy, such as they enjoyed in 
pe™den% ' alliance with Athens before the Peloponnesian 
andotttpoit war, we should have cordially sympatnised with 
MainVbjeot the event. But the sequel will prove — and 
of Sparta to their own subsequent statement emphatically 
reoonstitu * 06^8 forth — that they were a mere dependency of 
tion of tha Sparta, and an outpost for Spartan operations 
SdJiitron. against Thebes. » They were a part of the great 

> Pautaalas, ix. 1 , 8 . 

* IiokratAa. Or. xlv. (Flatalo.) ■ See the Orat. xiv. (called Pla- 
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revolution which the Spartans now brought about' in 
Bceotia; whereby Thebes was degraded from the 
president of a federation into an isolated autonomous city, 
while the other Boeotian cities, who had been before 
members of the federation, were elevated each for itself 
into the like autonomy ; or rather (to substitute the real 
truth i in place of Spartan professions) they became enrolled 
and sworn in as dependent allies of Sparta, under oligar- 
chical lactions devoted to her purposes and resting upon 
her foi- support. That the Thebans should submit to such 
a revolution, and above all, to the sight of Plataea as an 
independent neighbour with a territory abstracted from 
themselves — proves how much they felttheir own weakness, 
»nd how irresistible at tliis moment was the ascendency of 
their great eiienn, iii perverting to her own ambition the 
jiopular lure of universal autonomy held out by the peace 
of Aiitalkidas. Though compelled to acquiesce, the Thebans 
waited in hopes of some turn of fortune which would 
enable them to reorganize the Boeotian federation; while 
their hostile sentiment towards Sparta was not the less 
hitter for being suppressed. Sparta on her part kept 
constant watch to prevent the reunion of Bceotia an ob- 
ject in which she was for a time completely successful, and 
was even enabled, beyond her hopes, to become possessed 
of Thebes itself, ^ through a party of traitors within — as 
will presently appear. 

taicus) of IsokratOd ; which is a 
pleading probably delivtsrod in the 
Athenian assembly by the Flatacans 
(after the second destruction of 
their city) and doubtless founded 
upon their own statements. The 
painful dependence and compulsion 
under which they were held by 
Sparta, is proclaimed in the most 
Unequivocal terms (h. 13, SS, 48); 
togethar with the presence of a 
Spartan harmost and garrison in 
their town (s. 14). 

' Xenophon say#, truly enough, 
that Bparta made the Boeotian 
oiticB auTOv6|iouo inb tuiv 67]f)«iu>v 
(v. 1. 80), which she had long de- 
sired to do. Autonomy, In the 
isnse of disconnection from Thebes, 
was ensured to tbsm— bnt In no 


other sense. 

’ To illustrate the relations of 
Tliebos, the other Boeotian cities, 
anil Hparta, between the peace of 
Antalkldas and the seizure of the 
Kadmeia by Sparta (387-382 8 0.) 
— compare tlie speech of the 
Akanthiau envoys, and that of 
the Theban LeontiadAs, at Sparta 
(Xenoph.Hellen. V 2, 16-34). 'Tfjbac 
(the Spartans) tfj; (lev Boimtlac 
cnifi.tXiQii'qv'si, ORinc p-f) naQ' 1/ t(T),Ao. 
Kal bfieic ft tAtc (itv dtl irpoetlxA's 
Tov vouv, icAts ixouotaSs (tiaCo|Lcvouc 

oOtoOc (the Thebans) t^v Boiuntev 
bf ab-cr.lc tlvoi* vuv 84, iictl tdSs 
niitpMTai, o684v bpids 8tt 6i)fl«Lou< 
^ofisieSsi, Ac. Compere Siodor. 

XT. 20 . 

* In the Orat. (14) Pletelc. of 
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Ib these measures regarding Boeotia, we recognise the 
ByuCfto vigorous hand, and the miso-Theban spirit, of 
•* Agesilaus. He was at this time the great di- 
by rector of Spartan foreign policy, though opposed 
tbe partisan by his more just and moderate colleague King 
SfgesiiauB, Agesipolis,! as well as by a section of the lead- 
opposed by ing Spartans; wdio reproached Agesilaus with 
I'eaguo^Age- bis project of ruling Greece by means of sub- 
sipoiis. servient local despots or oligarchies in the va- 
rious cities, 2 and who contended that the autonomy promi- 
sed by the peace of Antalkidas ought to be left tordevelope 
itself freely, without any coercive intervention on the part 
of Sparta.* 


Isoki^t^B, 8. 80 — WO find it stated 
among tliu acctisatn^nii agaiii'it the 
Thobans, that during Uiik puri'Ml 
(i. 8. betwocii tlio peaco ot Antal- 
kidas and tlic sei/urc oT tin* Kud' 
incia) tliey bocuiiu' bworn in us 
members of the Sii.irluii iilliiiinc 
and as ready to act with >i>aua 
0 Mijointly against AtliuiiB. If we 
could adinil tins Ub true, w'c might 
also admit tiiu sturj' of £Iii.xnii- 
itoiidae and I’clupidus serving iii 
the Spartan army at Muntinoia 
(Plutarch, Pclop. c. 3). But 1 do 
not BOO how it can ho evon partially 
truo. If it bad buun true, I think 
Xonopbon could not liave failcii 
to mention it: all that lie docs 
say, tends to contradict it. 

' Diodor. XT. 2'J. 

• How currently this reproach 
was advanced ugaiiibt Agesilaus, 
may be st'en in inoro than ono 
passage ot the Hellenica of Xeno- 
phon-, whose narralne is both so 
partial, and so ill-constructed, that 
the most instructive information 
is dropped only in the way of 
unintentional side wind, where we 
should not naturally look for it. 
Xen. Uollen. v. 8, 10. noX)u># Si 
Aaxs&aip.oviu>v 6)IYU>/ 
!vsxtv dvbpojTtuiv ito)ei (Plilius) oa- 
c;r9dvotTo (Agesilaus) itXio * ntvxaxio- 
]^iXioov dvSpiI)/. Again, v. 4, 13. 


(*\Yr3i)7oc) £u el^tbc, oTi, el arpa- 
XTjoi/,, /c;eia; ot ro)iTai, loc 'Ayv 
ai/ao;, orui; fioT,0y; jsie TOi^ tur-d 
voic, r.p'i (fiSTO T|5 r.6>ei trapi/oi, fic. 
t’oiiiparo riutarcli, Agcsil c. 24-i2''. 

■ llnxloruB indeed affirms, that 
this wns really done, for a short 
tiino, that tiio cities which hml 
before boon dependent allies of 
Sparta wise now emancipated aid 
left to ihenmelvos, that a reactn n 
tiiniM'diHtely ensued against tho 8 
It^Kiircliien or oligarchies w-hiih 
had hitJierto managed the cities in 
tho ii.tiTosts of Sparta ; that this 
reaction was eo furious, as overy- 
wherw to kill,bunii>h, or impoverish, 
the principal partisans of Spartan 
supremacy, and tlmt the accumu- 
lated coiiiplaints and sufforings of 
these exiles drove the Spartans, 
after liuviiig ■'endured tho peace 
like a heavy burtlien" (marep ^apu 
(pjpnoj—xv. fi) for a few months, 
to shake it off, and to re-establish 
by force their own supremacy as 
well as the governinent of tlieir 
fiicnds in all the various oitios. 
In this statemei^ there is nothing 
iiilriiisically improbable. After 
what wo have licard of the Dokar- 
cliies under Sparta, no extent of 
violcuco in tho reaction against 
th«m‘ is incredible, nor can wa 
doubt that such reaction would 
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Far from any wish thus to realise the terms of peace 
which they had themselves imposed, the Lace- ^ ^ 
dseinonians took advantage of an early moment ^ 
after becoming free from their enemies in behaviour* 
Loeotia and Corinth, to strain their authority 
over their allies beyond its previous limits, wards Man- 
Passing in review ‘ the conduct of each during 
the late war, they resolved to make an example waii^ofulo 
oi the city of Mantineia. Some acts, not of po- I'*! 

sitive Jiofatility, but of equivocal fidelity, were 
iinputej to the Alaiitliieians. They were accused of having 
been slack in performance of their military obligations, 
si'inetimcs even to the length of withholding their contin- 
gent altogether, under pretence of a season of religious 
truce; of furnishing corn in time of war to the hostile Ar- 
geians; and of jilainly iiuiiiilestuig their disaffected feeling 
towards y}>arta — chagrin at every success which she obtaiii- 
I'd — satisfaction, when she chanced to experience a reverse. ^ 
The Spartan Ephors now sent an envoy to Mantineia, de- 
nouncing all such past behaviour, and peremptorily requi- 
ring that the walls of the city should be (lemolished, as the 
only security for future penitence aiul amendment. As 
coiijpliaiiee was refused, they despatched an army, summon- 
ing the allied contingents generally for the purpose of en- 
loreiijg the sentence. They entrusted the command to 


carry with it some new Injustice, 
Along with much woll-nicntcd 
retribution. Hardly any butAtho- 
nian riti/eue weie capable of the 
forbearance displayed liy Athens 
Ijotli after the Four Hundred and 
after the Thirty. Nevertheless 
I believe that Diodorus is here 
mistaken, and that he has assigned 
to the period immediately suc- 
ceeding the peace of Antal kidas, 
those reactionary violences which 
took place In many cities about 
sixteen years subsequently, after 
the battle of Leuktia. For Xeno- 
phon, iu recounting what Iiapponod 
after the peace of Antalkidas, men- 
tions nothing about any real auto- 
nomy granted by Sparta to her 
various subject allies, and sub- 


sequently revoked ; which he would 
never have omitted to tell us, had 
the f.ict hoc'ii so, because it would 
have sui>plicd a plausible apology 
for the high-handed injustico of 
till' Spartans, and would have thue 
lent aid to the current of parti- 
ality which manifests itself in bis 
history. 

• Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 1-8. Alo96- 
jAEvoi ToOc Aaxifiaifxovlouc sxisxo- 
nob^TOc TO'JC C'JiiixdjfOuc, onoioi Tivt« 
sxaoTOi tv Ttp KOkSfAip auToIc 171- 
YtvTjvTO, Ac. 

^ Xen. Hellen. v. 3, A He bad 
before stated, that the Maatlneiana 
had really shown themselves plea- 
sed, when the Laeedmmonian Mora 
was deatroyed near Corintb by 
Iphikratds (Iv. 6, 18). 
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King Agettipolis, since Agesilaua excused himself from the 
duty, on the ground that the Mantineians had rendered 
material service to his father Archidamus in the dangerous 
Ifessenian war which had beset Sparta during the early 
part of his reign. ' 

Having first attempted to intimidate the Mantineians 
. . j. })y ravaging their lands, Agesipolis commenced 

bioVkaaei" fhe work of blockade by digging a ditch round 
a dVoVcoB 1 he town; half of his soldiers being kept on 
iTtoBur-" guard, while the rest worked with the spade, 
rondor, by Q-'he ditch being completed, he prepared to erect 
upThe rivor a wall of circumvallation. But being apprised 
Maiiti* preceding harvest had beftn so good, 

noVana are as to Icave a large stock of provision in the 
forced to town, and to render the process of starving it 
theS'eu^ out tedious both for Sparta and for her allies, 
into — he tried a more rapid method of accomplish- 

vjiiagos. object As the river Uphis, of consider- 

able breadth for a (irecian stream, passed through the 
middle of the town, he dammed up its efflux on the lower 
vide;'-' thus causing it to inundate the interior of the city 


* Xon. llellen. ▼. 2, 8. 

* In 1627, during tho Thirty 
Years’ War, the German town of 
W^olfenbiittel was constrained to 
surrender in the same manner, by 
damming up the river Ocker which 
flowed through it: a contrivance 
of General Count PappenliL-ira, tho 
Austrian besieging Cummander. 
See Colonel Mitchell’s Life of 
Wallenstein, p. 107. 

The description given by Xuno> 
phon of Mantinoia as it stood in 
S86 n.c., with the river Ophis, a 
considerable stream, passing 
through the middle of it, is per- 
fectly clear. When tho city, after 
having been now broken up, was 
rebuilt in 870 B.O., the site wa8 so 
far changed that tho river no 
longer ran through it. But the 
present course of the river Ophis, 
as given by excellent modern to* 
pographioal examiners, Colonel 
Leake and Kiepert, is at a very 


oonsidcrable distance from the 
Maiitineia rebuilt in 870 n.o. ; tho 
situation of which is accurately 
known, since the cirouit of its 
walls still romains distinctly 
marked. The Mantineia of 870 
B.C., thcrofore, as compared with 
the Mantineia in 38(> b.o., must 
have been removed to a cont.1- 
dcrable distnnee— or else the river 
Ophis niuet have altered Its course. 
Coliinol Leake supposes that the 
Ophis liad boon artificially diverted 
from its course, in order that it 
might be brought through the 
town of Mantineia; a supposition, 
which ho founds on the words of 
Xenophon— ootpuiTipuiv Tevoft^vuiv 
Tau-c:[j ye tuiv dv8pu)itu>v, •ro (iij 
Tcijroiv icoxaftov noistffSai (Hellen. 
V. 2, 7). But it is very diffloult to 
agree with him on this point, when 
we look at his own map (annexed 
to the Peloponnesiaoa) of the 
Mantinloe and Tegeatis, and oh- 
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and threaten the stability of the walls; which seem to have 
been of no ^eat height, and built of sun-burnt bricks. 
Disappointed in their application to Athens for aid, ^ and 
unable to provide extraneous support for their tottering 
towers, the Mantineians were compelled to solicit a capi- 
tulation. But Agesipolis now refused to grant the request, 
except on condition that not only the fortifications of their 
city, but the city itself, should be in great part demolish- 
ed; and that the inhabitants should be re-distributed into 
those five villages, which had been brought together, many 
years before, to form tlie aggregate city of Mantineia. To 
this also the Maiitiiiciaiis wore obliged to submit, and the 
capitulation was ratified. 

Though nothing was said in the terms of it about the 
chiefs of the Mantiiieian democratical govern- Domocra- 
ment, yet these latter, conscious that they were 
detested both by their own oligarchical opposi- Manti- 
tion and by the Lacedaemonians, accounted them- Jj® 
selves certain of being put to death. And such to the mc- 
would assuredly have been their fate, had not 
Bausanias (the late king of Sparta, now in exile King^au- 
at Tegoa), whose good opinion they had always 
enjoyed, obtained as a personal favour from hissonAgesi- 
polis the lives of the most obnoxious, sixty in number, on 
condition that they should depart into exile. Agesipolis 
had much difficulty in accomplishing the wishes ot his 
father. His Lacedteinonian soldiers were ranged in arms 
on both sides of the gate by which the obnoxious men 
went out; and Xenophon notices it as a signal mark of 
Lacedsemonian discipline, that they could keep their spears 
unemployed when disarmed enemies were thus within their 
reach ; especially as the oligarchical Mantineians manifest- 
ed the most murderous propensities, and were exceedingly 
difficult to control. 2 As at Peiraeus before, so here at 

serve the great distance between Peloponnesos, p. 389— who ttlll 
the river Ophis and Mantineia, however leaves the point obsoure. 
nor do the words of Xenophon * Dlodor. xv. 6. 
seem necessaril}' to imply any arti- * Xon. Hellen. ▼. 3, 0. Oio|i.tvti>v 
fleial diversion of the river. It anoSavsloBai tu>v dpToXiCivtoiv, 
appears easier to believe that the %a\ -twv tou icposTaxwv, dis> 

river has changed its course. See npd^oTo 6 naTVjp (see before, t. 1, 
Leake, Travels in Morea. vol. ill 3) icapd tou *AYT]9i«6XiSoc, defdXtiev 
ch. xxly. p. 71; and Peioponne- adToi«; cosoSat, d«aXXaTTO|Ldveic ix 
siaea, p. 880; and Brnst Ourtins, «4 Xsu>c, d^^icovTa oOcu K«1 
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Hantineia again — the liberal, but unfortunate, King Pau- 
saniaa ia found interfering in the character of mediator to 
soften the ferocity of political antipathies. 

The city of Slantineia was now broken up, and the in- 
Maniineia habitants wcre distributed again into the five 
down^ufd constituent villages. Out of four-fifths of the 
diat^butcd population, each man pulled down his house in 
into five the city, andrebuilt ‘t in the village near to which 
V ages. property lay. The remaining fifth continu- 

ed to occupy Manlineia as a village. Eacli village was 
placed under oligarchical govenimcnt and loft unfortified. 
Though at first (says Xenophon) the change proved trouble- 
some and odious, yet presently, when men found th(!mbelves 
resident upon their landed proj>erlios — and still more, 
when they felt themselves delivered from the vexatious 
demagogues — the new situation became more popular than 
the old. The Lacedaemonian’^ were still better satisfied. 
Instead of one city of Muntincia, five distinct Arcadian 
villages now stood enrolled in their catalogue of allies. 
They assigned to each a b«‘parate xeiiagiis (Spai*tan officer 
destined to the command of each allied contingent), and 
the military service of all was henceforward performed 
with the utmost regularity. ' 

Such was the dissection or cutting into parts of the 
ancient city Mantineia: one of the most odious 
acts of high-liandcd Spartan despotism. Its true 
character is veiled by the partiality of the 
hibtorian, w'ho recounts it with a confident assu- 
rance, that after the trouble of moving was over, 
the population felt themselves decidedly bet- 
tered by the change. Such an assurance is only 
to be credited, on the ground that, being cap- 


nigh- 

handed 

despotlBin 

of Bparta 

towards 

Mantlneia 

—signal 

partiality 

of Xeno- 
phon. 


d(tooTipu>9Ev |xev dp;d(ievot 

inb Tujv t;u>u)v, Td Sypsra 

ol AaxsSsifjidviot EoTr,oav, OsiLiJievoi 
To{)c eSiovTx;* xol ijiioouvTeco'j- 
Toiic 8|xu)t otcsIxo'T'* «utu>v 
faov, ti ol Pe).Ti(TToi T(Lv Mxv- 

‘Civituv xal ToOro pitv eip7,a0to (jieY* 

TS«|i.i^piov icsiOocp^lxC' 

I have Tomarked more than once, 
and the reader 'will here observe a 
Mvr example, how completely the 
word — which is applied 


to the wealthy or nristocratical 
party in politics, as its equivalent 
is in other languages, by writers 
who syiiipathiao with them — is 
divested oT all genuine ethical 
import as to character. 

' Xcii. Ilollen. V. 2, 7. 

He says of this breaking up of 
the city of Mantineia, fittpx'eSy] 
Mx^rlvBva TSTpax^i xaOiffsp t 6 dp- 
Xat04 (pxouv. XphoruB (Fr. 183, ed. 
ilidot) states that it was distributed 
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fives under the Grecian laws of war, they may have been 
thankful to escape the more terrible liabilities of death 
or personal slavery, at the price of forfeiting their civic 
community. That their feelings towards the change were 
those of genuine aversion, is shown by their subsequent 
conduct after the battle of Leuktra. As soon as the fear 
of Sparta was removed, they flocked together with unani- 
mous impulse, to rc-constitute and re-fortify their dis- 
mantled city. ^ It would have been strange indeed had the 
fact been otherwise; for attachment to u civic community 
was- the strongest political instinct of the Greek mind. 
The citizen of a tow’ii w'as averse — often most unhappily 
averse — to compromise the 6t‘parate and autonomous 
working of his community by joining in any larger political 
combination, however equitably trained, and however it 
might promise on the whole an increase of Hellenic dignity. 
Jiiit still more vehemently did he shrink from the idea of 
breaking up his towui into separate villages, and exchan- 
ging the character of a citizen for that of a villager, which 


into tho five original villngce; and 
Stralio afllrina that tlioro wero ftve 
original conistituont villagoR (vin. 
p. 337). Ilcnco it is prohiiblo that 
Mantinola the city was still left, 
after tins 6iciixi9i<, to subsist as 
Olio of tlie live unfnrtiflod villages; 
■o that Kphorufr, Strabo and Xo- 
nophnii may bo tlius made to agieo, 
in suliBtaiico. 

' Thin is mentioned by Xenophon 
hlnisolf (Hbllen. vi. 5, S). The 
Ijaoodecnioiiiiins, tlioiigh tliey re- 
mniistratcd against it, were at that 
time loo much humiliated to inter- 
feru by force and provent it. The 
reason wliy they did not interfere 
b} force (according to Xenophon) 
was that a gennral peace had jaat 
then been sworn, guaranteeing 
autonomy to every distinct town, 
so that the Maniineians under this 
peace had a riglit to do what they 
did— erpattOsiv fc (tivTOi tn’ auTOu/ 
SuvaTbv sSoasi slvai, sc' aitovo- 
«lpf|v7j< TtYsvTjitt.ip; (vl. 

6). Of this second peace, Athens 
waa the originator and the voucher; 


but the autonomy which it 
guaraiitood was only tho same as 
had boon iirofosBodly guaranteed 
by the peace of Antalkidas, of 
which Sparta had been the voucher. 

(lonoral autonomy, as intorpratod 
by Athens, was a different thing 
from general autonomy as it had 
been when interpreted by Bparta. 
Tho Spartans, when they had In 
their own hands both tho power of 
interpretation and the power of 
enforcoinont, did not scruple to 
falsify autonomy so completely as 
to lay siege to Mantiiioia and 
break up the city by force; while, 
when interpretation and enforce- 
ment had passed to Athens, they 
at once recognised that the treaty 
precluded them from a much less 
violent measure of interferenoe. 

We may see by this, how tho- 
roughly pazMai and Philo-l*aoonfan 
la the aooonnt given by Xenophon 
of the Sioixioic of Mantinola; how 
completely he keepe ont of view 
the odious side of that proceeding. 
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was notbing less than great social degradation, in the eyes 
of Greeks generally, Spartans not excepted. > 

In truth the sentence executed by tne Spartans against 
Mantineia was, in point of dishonour as well as 
of privation, one of the severest which could be 
inflicted on free Greeks. All the distinctive 
glory and superiority of Hellenism — all the in- 
tellectual and artistic manifestations — all that 
there was of literature and philosophy, or of 
refined and rational sociality — depended upon 
the city-life of the people. And the influence 
of Sparta, during the period of her ^pire, was 
peculiarly mischievous and retrograae, as tend- 
ing not only to decompose the federations such 
as Besotia into isolated towns, but even to decompose 
suspected towns such as Mantineia into villages; all for 
the purpose of rendering each of them exclusively de- 
pendent upon herself. Athens during her period of 
empire had exercised no such disuniting influence; still 
less Thebes, whom we shall hereafter find coming forward 
actively to found the new and great cities of Megalopolis 
and Messene. The imperial tendencies of Sparta are worse 
than those of either Athens or Thebes; including less of 
improving or Pan-hellenic sympathies, and leaning the most 
systematically upon subservient factions in each subordi- 
nate city. In the very treatment of Mantineia just re- 
counted, it is clear that the attack of Sparta was welcomed 
at least, if not originally invited, by the oligarchical party 
of the place, who sought to grasp the power into their own 
hands and to massacre their political opponents. In the 
first object they completely succeeded, and their govern- 
ment probably was more assured in the five villages than 
it would have been in the entire town. In the second, 
nothing prevented them from succeeding except the acci- 
dental intervention of the exile Pausanias; an accident, 
which alone rescued the Spartan name from the additional 
disgrace of a political massacre, over and above the lasting 
odium incurred by the act itself — by breaking up an 


' See the remarkable sentoDce of their anelent prlrilege) became 
the Spartaae, in whloh they reject they were *nd not fit for 

the olaim of the Pieatane to pre- the task (Zen. Hellen. iil. a, SI): 
side OTer and administer the compare (Zen. Oyvop. 

Olympio featlTal (whloh had been 6| M). 
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ancient autonomous city, which had shown no act of overt 
enmity, and which was so moderate in its democratical 
manifestations as to receive the favourable criticism of 
judges rather disinclined towards democracy generally. » 
Thirty years before, when Mantineia had conquered certain 
neighbouring Arcadian districts, and had been at actual 
war with Sparta to preserve them, the victorious Spartans 
exacted nothing more than the reduction of the city to its 
original district ; 2 now, they are satisfied with nothing less 
than the partition of the city into unfortified villages, 
though there hud been no actual war preceding. So much 
had Spartan power, as well as Spartan despotic propensity, 
progressed during this interval. 

The general language of Isokrates, Xenophon, and 
Diodorus 3 indicates that this severity towards xhe ireat- 
Mantineia was only the most stringent among a 
series of severities, extended by the Lacedee- was olliy* 
monians through their whole confederacy, and one among 
operating upon all such of its nienibers as gave Jthe? actV 
them ground for dissatisfaction or mistrust, of oppros- 
During the ten years after the surrender of “en*tion**" 
Athens, they had been lords of the Grecian ooinmittod 
world both by land and sea, with a power never towarSrho/ 
before possessed by any Grecian state ; until the various 
battle of Knidus, and the combination of Athens, 

Thebes, Argos, and Corinth, seconded by Persia, had bro- 
ken up their empire at sea, and much endangered it on 
land. At length the peace of Antalkidas, enlisting Persia 
on their side (at the price of the liberty of the Asiatic 
Greeks), had enabled them to dissolve the hostile combi- 
nation against them. The general autonomy, of which they 
were the authorised interpreters, meant nothing more than 
a separation of the Boeotian cities from Thebes, « and of 
Corinth from Argos — being noway intended to apply to 
the relation between ^arta and her allies. Having thus 
their hands free, the Jjacedeemonians applied themselves 
to raise their ascendency on land to the point where it had 
stood before the battle of Knidus, and even to regain as 
much as possible of their empire at sea. To bring back a 

■ Arlftot. Polit. vi. S, a Paoe) 1 . 188; Xen. Hallan. r. S, 

* Thnojd. T. SI. 1-8; Diodor. xr. 6, 9-18. 

■ IsokrutSi, Or. tv. (Panegyr.) * Xen. Holloa, t. S, SS. 

S. 188, IM, 146, 806; Or. riii. (Dr 
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dominion such as that of the Lysandrian Harmosts and 
Dekarchiee, and to reconstitnto a local oligarchy of their 
most devoted partisans, in each of those cities where the 
government had been somewhat liberalised during the 
recent period of war — was their syatematic policy. 

Those exiles who had incurred the condemnation of 
Beturn of their fellow-cifizens for subservience tp Sparta, 
the phiio- now found the season convenient for soliciting 
cxneii\*n Spartan intervention to procure their return, 
the venouB It was in this manner that a body of exiled po- 
partiVans btical leaders from Phlius — whose ^reat merit 

for the pur- it was that the city when under their govern- 

Bparm^^ ment had been zealous in service to Sparta, but 

cIhi* of had now become lukew'arm or evcfi disaffected 

Phlius. jjj hands of their opponents — obtained from 
the Ephors a message, polite in form but authoritative iii 
substance, addressed to the Phliasinns, requiring that the 
exiles should be restored, as friends of Sparta banished 
without just cause. ^ 

While the Spartan power, for the few years succeed- 
ing the peace of Antalkidas, was thus decidedly 
tion*oi " in ascending movement on land, efforts were 

Athens also made to re-establish it at sea Several of 


tion*'oi " in ascending movement on land, efforts were 
Athens also made to re-establish it at sea Several of 

for ascoud- the Cycladcs and oth‘-r smaller islands were 
sea^ Athens rendered tributary. In this latter sphere 

gatns however Athens became her competitor. Since 
an?^"ets peace, and the restoration of Lemnos, Imbros, 

togefheV and Skyros, combined with the refortified Pei- 


gains however Athens became her competitor. Since 

an?^"ets peace, and the restoration of Lemnos, Imbros, 

togefheV and Skyros, combined with the refortified Pei- 
ment8*^ot*a Long Walls — Athenian commerce 

maritiino * and naval power had been reviving, though by 
con- slow and humble steps. Like the naval force 

e oracy England compared with Prance, the warlike 

marine of Athens rested upon a considerable commercial 
marine, which latter hardly existed at all in Laconia. Sparta 
had no seamen except constrained Helots or paid for- 
eigners while the commerce of Peiraens both required 
and maintained a numerous population of this character. 
The harbour of Peirasus was convenient in respect of ac- 
commodation, and well-stocked with artisans — while La- 
conia had few artisans, and was notoriously destitute of 

' XoT). Hellen. ▼. 9, 8-10. they will appear In a subsequent 

The oonsequenees of this forced page, 
return are not diffloult to foresee; ■ 3Cen. Hellen. rll. 1, 8-19, 
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harboura.^ Accordingly in thia maritime competition, 
Athens, though but the shadow of her former self, started 
at an advantage as compared with Sparta, and, in spite of 
the superiority of the latter on land, was enabled to com- 
pete with her in acquiring tributary dependencies among 
the smaller islands of the iEgean. To these latter, who 
liiid no marine of their own, and who (like Athens herself) 
required habitual supplies ofimported corn, it was important 
to obtain both access to Peiraeus and protection from the 
Atliunian triremes against that swarm of pirates, who 
sliowed themselves after the peace of Antalkidas when 
there was no predominant maritime state: besides which, 
the market ot Peirams was often supplied with foreign 
coru from the Crimea, through the preference shown by 
the princes of Bosphorus to Athens, at a time wlien vessels 
Irom other places could obtain no cargo.® A moderate 
tribute paid to Athens would secure to the tributary island 
greater advantages tlian if paid to Sparta — with at least 
equal protection. Probably the influence of Athens over 
these islanders was farther aided by the fact, that she ad- 
ministered the festivals, and lent out the funds, of the holy 
temple at Delos. We know by inscriptions remaining, 
that large sums were borrowed at interest from the temple 
treasure, not merely by individual islanders, but also 
by the island-cities collectively — Naxos, Andros, Tenos, 
Siphnos, Seriphos. The Amphiktyonic council who dis- 
pensed these loans (or at least the presiding members) were 
Atlienians, named annually at Athens. » Moreover these 
islanders rendered religious homage and attendance at the 
Delian festivals, and were thus brought within the range 
of a central Athenian influence, capable, under favourame 
circumstances, of being strengthened and rendered even 
politically important. 

By such helps, Athens was slowly acquiring to her- 
self a second maritime confederacy, which we shall pre- 

' Xen. Hellen. 8, 7. Atbrnes ▼nl. li. p. 214, od. 1; rol. 

* IsoktaUa, OrSt. Jtvii. (Tr«pezii.) il p. 78 seg., ed. Snd. 

a. 71. Tho liet of oitiei and indiTfdn* 

* See the vaivable Inicriptfon ale who borrowed monejr from the 

called the Maxmor Saodvicenae, temple ia given in theae aeoounta, 
which oontains the aceounta ren- together with the amonnA of in. 
dirad bj the annual AmpLiktgroo* tereat either paid by tliam, or fe- 
at Deloe, from 377— S73 b.c. maining in arrear. 

Boeekh, Staatahanahaltung d-r 
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senily find to be of coneiderable moment, though never 
approaching the grandeur of ^r former empire: so that in 
the year 380 b.c., when Isokrates published his Panegyrical 
Discourse (seven years after the peace of Antalkidash 
though her general power was still slender compared with 
the overruling might of Sparta, > yet her navy had already 
made such progress, that he claims for her the right ot 
taking the command by sea, in that crusade which he 
strenuously enforces, of Athens and Sparta in harmonious 
unity at the head of all Greece, against the Asiatic bar- 
barians. 

It would seem that a few years after tlie peace of 
Ideas on Antalkidas, Sparta became someA^^iat ashamed 
tertained' of having surrendered the Asiatic Greeks tc 
the*s"artan 1^*^**®^*^? Agesipolis and other 

ieaderfl” of leading Spartans encouraged the scheme of a 
a^ainat the Grecian expedition against A&ia, in coni- 

Fenning ^ pliaiice with propositions from Boine disaffected 
lesculTof B'ihjects of Ariaxerxes.'* Upon some such pro- 
the Asiatic Ject, currently discussed though never realised, 
Greeks.— Isokrales probably built his Panegyrical Oration, 

cai”i)i8- * composed in a lofly strain of patriotic eloquence 
i^’^krat^'s B.C.), to stimulate both Sparta and Athens 

so ra 68. cause, and calling on both, as joint chiefs 


' This is the description which 
Isokratfts hlmsolf gives tOrat. xv. 
(Permutat.) s. 61) of the state of 
the Grecian world ^^hon he 
published his Panegyrical Die* 
Oourse—STS Aaxt8«(fiovioi 
Turw 'CXXi^vtuv, toticivui^ 

enpdirToiJLtv, do. 

■ The Fanegyrioal Discourse of 
Isokratds, the date of it being 
pretty exactly known, is of great 
value for enabling us to understand 
the period immediately succeeding 
the peaoe of Antalkidas. 

He particularly notices the mul« 
tiplieation of pirates, and the 
oompetitlon between Athens and 
Bparta about tfibute from the is- 
liAdt in the .Sgean Xb. IBS). Tic 
7dp Av TeiaoTf)« xaTsaTdociu; 
ioffi^ecisv, iv ^ xoraicovTiOTal piv 
AdXveeav xaeAxouei, mlTsterai 


8s -raq x«T'ji)a|x3avou9i, do. 

.... KoiItoi yp7| Toy? ou«i xal 
piT} 6io T'iyTjv pLeyx tppo/oyvTBC TOi- 
ouToi? epfon eitiysiptiv, noXu piaX>.o< 
'coiic vijaiuiTac SaopLoXoYsiv, 
oOc BOTiv iXseiv, 6pu>«Tac Tou- 
Tooc pie/ 8 ib BRBvirWTjTB Tij; 
opT] YeuipYelv avBYxa^opiivoue, toOc 
8* ^itsipuiTBc 8i’ ipQo/isv 
T^v piiv nXileTT]v apyov ictpio- 

puivxac, do., (s 151). 

. . . . 'Qf (Athenians and 

Spartans) ouBsfilav itotou|i.s8a fcp6- 
voiav, dXXdictpl fxiv xu>v KuxXd* 
8u>v vl^atuv dp.pi o(lT)Tou|ris Vy 
xoaauxac 8d x6 nX^9oc xal xi|Xixa6- 
xac xb fidxsBoc Bu^tdpieic oGxtdc sl«^ 
Ttji fiapPdptfi icapaSsStbxapLBv. 
Compare Xenoph. Hellen. t 1. 1, 
sU ifT)ed6pia dRopXd«evt«<, 
do. 

* Diodor. XV. 9, 10* 
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of Grreece, to suspend dissension at home for a great Pan- 
liellenic manifestation against the common enemy abroad. 
But whatever ideas of this kind the Spartan leaders may 
have entertained, their attention was taken off, about 
;{s2 n.c., by movements in a more remote region of the 
(Irccian world, w'hich led to important consequences. 

Since the year 414 b.c. (when the Athenians were en- 
gaged in the siege of Syracuse), we have heard 
notliing either of the kings of JUacedonia. *>r of Macodo- 
the ('halkidic Grecian cities in the peninsula of 
Tlirace adjoining Macedonia. Down to that - trri>wth 
Y«‘ar. Athens still retained a portion (»f her ma- 
I’ll line empire in those regions. The Plat aeans power 
w ere st ill in possession of Skionf* (on the isthmus 
of Pallene) which she had assigned to them; of"tho*Peio- 
wliile the Atlieniaii admiral Kuetion, seconded p^nncaiau 
hy many hired Thracians, and even by Perdik- 
kas king oi Macedonia, undertook a fruitless siege to re- 
conquer Aniphipolis on the Stryinon.^ But the fatal 
disaster at Syracuse having disabled Athens from main- 
taining such distant interests, they were lost to her along 
with her remaining empire — perhaps earlier; though we 
<io not know how'. At the same time during the last years 
of the Peloponnesian war, the kingdom of Macedonia 
greatly increased in power; partly, we may conceive, from 
the helpless condition of Athcii'! — but still more from the 
abilities and energy of Arclielaus, son and successor of 
Perdikkas. 

The course of succession among the Macedonian prin- 
ces seems not to have been settled, Both at disputes perdikk»» 
and bloodshed took place at the death of several and Arohe- 
of them. Moreover there w^ere distinct tribes 
of Macedonians, who, though forming part, ability of 
really or nominally, of the dominion of the ***• 
Temenid princes, nevertheless w^ere immediately subject 
to separate but subordinate princes of their own. The 
reign of Perdikkas had been much troubled in this maimer. 
In the first instance, he had stripped his own brother 
Alketas of the crownp who appears, (so. far as we can 

* Tiiuerd. vil. S. .... *Oc yt (Afabalsna ton of 

* Xbii IS attested hy Flato, Aor- Pwilikkas} apuiTov |Uv vebeev a6t6v 

Eiaa, «. Sa p. 471 A. to# ttonixii* %dl •stov 

|Utouts|^fd|saso«y (i»c 
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bmIm mti) to have had the better right to it; next he had 
also expelled his younger brother Philippus from his sub- 
ordinate principality. To restore Amyntas the son of 
PhtHppus, was one of the purposes of the Thrakiau prince 
Bitalkes, in the expedition undertaken conjointly with 
Athens, during the second year of tlie Pelo])oimesian war.’ 
On the death of Perdikkas (about ll.tn.c.), his eldest or 
only legitimate son was a child of seven years old; bat Ina 
natural son - Archelaus was of mature age and iinseruiDuloiis 
amlntion. The dethroneil Alketas was yet alive, and had 
now considerable cliance oi re-est.ililisliing himself on the 
throne: Arclielaus, inviting liiin and Ins son under pretence 
that he would himself bring about their re-d^Stablishmoni, 
slew them both amidst the intoxication of a banquet. He 
next dispatched the boy, liis legitimate brother, by sutfo- 
cating hhn in a vseil; ami ihrough these crimes made 
himself kijig. His government however was so energetic 
and able, that Macedonia reaclii'd a degree of military 

S ower such as none of his predeci'ssortt had ever possessed. 

Lis troops, military equipments, and fortified places, were 
much increased in numbers; while he also cut straight 
roads of communication between the various portions of his 
territory — a novelty seemingly everywhere, at tliat time. ' 
Besides such improved organization (which unfortunately 
we are not permitted to know m detail), Archelaus founded 


ipx^jv T,v rT«/.8U*«« aixo # 

Tills statement of T’lato, Hint 
Perdikkas expelled liis brother 
Alketas from the tbroiiCj appours 
not to ba advertod to by the 
cotiMoentatofs. Perhaps it may 
help to explain the chroDolop'ual 
cmbarrMiinents Connected with the 
roigef eff Psrdikk.xs, the yoars of 
which are assigned by difforont 
auihots, as 23, 28, Sfi, 40, 41. Sl-o 
I tif. Cllnthrf, Fasti Ilellen. ch iv. 
p. Itt— ithete he dlsonsses the 
chroflolngy of the Macedonian 
klnge: also Krebs, lieetion. l>io> 
doreR, p. 160, 

There are no means of deter- 
mining when the reign of Perdik- 
kae began— nor exactly, when it 
bododt We know from Tbneydldis 


that ho was king in 432, and in 
414 n.c. But the fact of his uc- 
ijuiriiig tli(« crown by the expul- 
sion of an elder brother, renders 
it loss WDiiderful that the begin- 
ning of his rngn should be difTe- 
roiitly stated by diiTercnt authors; 
though these authors seem mostly 
to coiicoire Perdikkas as the im* 
moiliatii successor of Alexander, 
without any notice of Alketas. 

' Thucyd i. 67 ; li. 97-100. 

* The mother of Arohelaus wae 

» female slave belonging to Af> 
ketas; it is for this reason that 
Plato calls Alketas xai 

Oslov of Archelaus (Plato, Oorgias, 
C. 26. p. 471 A.) 

• Thucyd. il. 100. 68bbc tOOelxc 
IxBfit, dC. 
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a splendid periodical Olympic festival, in honour of the 
Olympian Zeus and the Muses, i and maintained x^orre- 
spondeiice with the poets and philosophers of Athens. Jle 
prevailed upon the tragic poets Euripid^ and Agathon, 
us well as tlie epic poet Choerilus, to visit him in Mace- 
donia, where Euripides especially was treated with 
distinguished favour and muiiiiiccnce, remaining there 
until his death in 400 or 40r) b.c. Archelaus also invited 
Sokrates, who declined the invitation — and appears to have 
sliowii some favour to Plato.'* He perithed in the same 
year iih Sokrat es (OlH) n.c.), hy a violent deatli; two Thes- 
Kiliaii youths, Krateuus and Hellaiiokratos, together with 
a ]\1aGedoiiiuii named iJekuiiinichus, being his assassins 
during a hunting party. Tin* two lirst were youtlis to 
whom he was strongly attached, but whose dignity he had 
wounded by insulting treatment and nori-peribrmance of 
]uomises: the thini was a Macedonian, who, for liaving 
made an offensive remark upon the bad breath of Euripides, 
had been given up by the order of Arch (dans to the poet, 
m order that he might be Hogged lur it. Euripides actually 
caused the sentence to be iiiHicted; but it was not till six 
years after his death that Dekamiiichus, wlio had neither 
lorgotten nor forgiven tlie affront, found tin* oiijiortunity 
of taking revenge by instigating and aiding the assassins 
of Archtdaus.* 

These iiicich nts, recounted on the authority, of Aris- 
totle, and relating as well to the Macedonian 
king Archelaus as to the Athenian citizen and of Maco- 
poet Euripides, illustrate the political contrast 
between Macedonia and Athens. The govern- 

' Arrian, I. 11; Dindor. xvn. !>•. throne Diodorui (xIt. 87) zepra- 

* I'lutarch, l)c Vitioso I’udorc, nfnth KratouaB ai having klllad 

c. 7. p. fiSI B. Archelaus unintentionally In o 

* Aristotol. Rliotonc. ii. 24; So- hunliiif? parly 

nacB, do Beneliciis, v. 6; ASliaii, Kat 'Ap/ildeu 8' iriSdatciK 
V. H. XIV. 17. atxdfjinyoc rijsiiivf ixivtTO, icafaS^ 

* Sao the atatamenls, unfortuna- vtuv tovc BRiOsfxsvouc n;pd>To«* alrtav 

tely very brief, of Arigtotle ^Politic. 8s Tij? opT^’« autiv i£i8g}xi 

V. 8, 10-13). Plato (Alkibiad. ii. ^laeTiYuiTai IvjpinlS^ Tiji xoti}T{‘ f, 
0. 6. p. 141 D), while mentioning oe EupiniSr,; tyaXinaivtv tlic6vToc ti 
the aaaaiaiuation of Arctielaua by qOtou t’i< 8uau>8ciav toO 

fala icatStxd, repreBenta the motive (Arist. Pol. 1. o.). 

Of the latter differently from Arie- Dekamnlchua la cited by Aiie- 
totle, as having been an amhltioue totle aa one among Hbo Cxa«gp|«« 
daiicc to poaaeai bimadlf of tbe ofperaona ac'.nally acouged ; wbJcb. 
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iiftent of the former is one wholly personal — dependent on 
the passions, tastes, appetites, and capacities, of the king. 
The ambition of Archelaus leads both to his crimes for 
acquiring the throne, and to his improved organization of 
the military force of the state afterwards; his admiration 
for the poets and philosophers of Athens makes him sym- 
pathise warmly with Euripides, and ensure to the latter 
personal satisfaction for an offensive remark; his appetites, 
mingling licence with insult, end by drawing upon him 
personal enemies of a formidable character. J/Etat, cest 
moi — stands marked in the whole senes of proceedings; 
the personality of the monarch is the determ ^liiig element. 
Now at Athens, no such element exists. There is, on the 
one hand, no easy way ot biinging to bear tlie ascendency 
of an energetic chiet to improve the military organization 
— as Athens found to her cost, when she was afterwards 
assailed by Philip, the successor after some interval, and 
in many respects the parallel, of Archelaus. But on the 
other hand, neither the personal tastes nor the appetites, 
of any individual Athenian, count as active causes in the 
march of public affairs, >\hich is determined by the 
established law and by llie pronounced sentiments of the 
body of citizens. However gross an insult might have 
been offered to Euripides at Athens, the Dikasts would 
never have sentenced that the offender should be handed 
over to him to he flogged. Tliej' would have inflicted 
such measure of punishment ns the nature of the wrong, 
and the pre-existing law, appeared^ to them to require. 
Political measures, or judicial sentences, at Athens, might 
be well- or ill-judged; but at any rate, they were always 
dictated by regard to a known law and to the public con- 
ceptions entertained of state-interests, state-dignity, and 
state-obligations, without the avowed intrusion of any 
man’s personality. To Euripides — who had throughout 
his whole life been the butt of Aristophanes and other 
comic writers, and who had been compelled to hear, in the 
crowded theatre, taunts far more galling than what is 
ascribed to Dekamiiichus — the contrast must have been 
indeed striking, to have the offender made over to him, 
and the whip placed at his disposal, by order of his new 
patron. And it is little to his honour, that Ke should have 

provei that £uripid6B avalUd hlmaelf of tlia piivilogo accorded by 
Archelau*. 
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availed himself of the privilege, by causing the punishment 
to be really administered; — a punishment which he could 
never have seen inflicted, during the fifty years of his past 
life, upon any free Athenian citizen. 

Krateuas did not survive the deed more than three 
or four days, after which Orestes son of Arche- 
lauB, a child, was placed on the throne, under SiVedp- * 
the guardianship of Acropus. The latter how- liiorestag®* 
ever, after about four years, made away with Aeropu»!* 
Ills ward, and reigned in his stead for two years. 

He then died of sickness, and was succeeded by AMaBBrna- 
his son Pausanias: who, after a reign of only 
one year, was asfcassiiiated and succeeded by 
Amyntas. i This Aniynias (chiefly celebrated as the father 
ol' Philip and ihe grandiathcr of Alexander the Great), 
though akin to the royal family, had been nothing more 
than an attendant of Aeropus,- until he made himself king 
by putting to death Pausanias. ^ He reigned, though with 
interruptions, twenty-four years (‘tuM — ;ui‘.) b.c.); years, for 
the most part, of trouble and humiliation for Macedonia, 
and of occasional exile for himself. The vigorous military 
organization introduced by Aribehius appears to have 
declined; while the frequent dethronements and assas- 
sinations of kings, beginning even with Perdikkas the 
father of Archelaus, and continued down to Amyntas, 
unhinged the central authority and disunited the various 
portions of tho Macedonian name; which naturally tended 
to separation, and could only be held together by a firm 
hand. 

The interior regions of Macedonia were bordered, to 
the north, north-east, and north-west, by AmyntM !• 
warlike barbarian tribes, Thrakian and Illyrian, expelled 
whose invasions were not un frequent and often Joni**by*** 
formidable. Tempted probably by the unsettled the iiiy- 
positioD of the government, the Illyrians poured over 

ID upon Amyntas during the first year of his much or tho. 
reign: perhaps they may have been invited by 
other princes of the interior,^ and at all events thian oon- 
their coming would operate as a signal for ****»*«y' 

' Dlodor. xiv. 84— 89. oiXtbc, avsiptStlc 'AftovTOO 8^ 

* .filian, V. H. zil. 43 ; Dezippas )ip, ap£ac gviauxo#* ti^v Bfc PaotXalav 

sp. Bynoell. p. 863; Jugtin, Tli. 4. 'Ai&uytoc, 4bo. 

• Dlodor. zlv. 89. ’l:lTgXtuTT,8B 8i * Seo in Thneyd. It. US— 'the f»- 
xoV n«uga^lBC 6 xu^i Uixitivuiv pa- la'ions of Arrhlb»u«, pridee of tho 
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mftkfnientB to declare themselveB. Amyntas — having 
Cttrly acquired the sceptre a few months before by 
aaBassinating his predecessor, and having little hold on the 
people — was not only unable to repel them, but found 
himself obliged to evacuate Pella, and even to retire from 
Macedonia altogether. Despairing of his position, he 
made over to the Olynthians a large portion of the neigh- 
bouring territory — Lower Macedonia or the coast and 
cities round the Thermaic Gulf. * As iliis cession is re- 
presented to have been made at the moment of his distress 
and expatriation, we may fairl}" suspect that it was made 
for some reciprocal benefit or valuable equivalent; of which 
Amyntas might well stand in need, at a mome#>t of so much 
exigency. 

It is upon this occasion that we begin to hear again 
B.O. 898. of the Chalkidians of Olynthus, and the con- 
Chftiki- federacy which they gradually aggregated round 
^ __ their city as a centre. The confederacy seems 
thoy^tako to have taken its start from this cession of 
*”*te**t°** Amyntas — or rather, to speak more properly, 
the Maoo- from his abdication ; for the cession of what he 
cuiee^on oould iiot keep was of comparatively little mo- 
the^coMt, ment, and we shall see that he tried to resume 
when it as soon as he acquired strength. The effect 

ninii'awfty of his flight was, to break up the government 
before the of Lower or maritime Macedonia, and to leave 
Commence- the cities therein situated defenceless against 
^ the Illyrians, or otlier invaders from the interior, 
oonfede-” To these cities, the only chance of security, 
was to tlirow themselves upon the Greek cities 
on the coast, and to organize in conjunction with the 
latter a confederacy for mutual support. Among all the 
Greeks on that coast, the most strenuous and persevering 
(so they had proved themselves in their former contentions 
against Athens when at the summit of her power) as well 


MaeedonianB called Lynkeatro in 
the Interior country, wlih the 
Illyrian inradera— b.c. 423. 

Arohelaue had been engaged at 
a more recent period in war with 
a prince of the interior named 
AnrUbsena— perhapa tho lame per- 
ton (Arletot. Folit. v. 8, 111 . 

i Diodor. alv. 92} xv. 19. 'Ar.e- 


yvoy; Bi TTJV ’f*>-0^9ioic (liv 

TT)/ cu^eyyy^ ytupav aB<i>pi^osTO, &c. 
T(f> Tiliv '0Xuv6lu)v Bu)p7]oafi4vou 
itoX>‘i)v Bfiopou ^uipa;, Bid 
ditoyvtuffiv dauTOu BuvssTainc, dc. 

The flight of Amyntaa, after a 
year's roigu, is confirmed by 
Dexippua ap. Syncell. p. 803. 
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as the nearest, were the Chalkidians of OlynlfxitB. These 
OljTithians now put themselves forward — took into their 
alliance and under their protection the smaller towns of 
maritime Mac.edonia immediately near them — and soon 
extended their confederacy so as to comprehend all the 
larger towns in this region — including even Pella, the most 
considerable city of the country. ‘ As they began this en- 
terprise at a time when the Illyrians were masters of the 
country so as to drive Amyntas to despair and flight, w'e 
may bo sure that it must have cost them serious efforts, 
not without great danger if they failed. AVe may also bo 
sure that the cities themselves must have been willing, not 
to say eager, coadjutors ; just as the islanders and Asiatic 
(irceks clung to Athens at the first formation of the con- 
federacy of Jlelos. The Olynthians could have had no 
means of conquering even the less cousiderahle Macedonian 
cities, much less Pella, by force and against the will of the 
inhabitants. 

How the Illyrians were compelled to retire, and by 
what steps the confederacy was got together, Equal and 
we are not permitted to know. Our information 
(unhappily very brief) comes from the Akan- which the 
thiaii envoy Kleigcries, speaking at Sparta about fonfedo- 
ten years afterwards (b.c. asli), and describing f»mod*" 
in a few words the coni'ederacy as it then stood. 

Hut there is one circumstance which this wit- Aocoptod** 
ness — himself hostile to Olyntiius and coming 
to solicit Spartan aid against her — af tests s^ee- 
emphatically; the equal, generous, and brotherly 
principles, upon which the Olynthians framed cedonian** 
their scheme from the beginning. They did not oitioa. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 12— "On (j.t7iaTirj t«I)v tv MaxcBovia niXem. 
Hiv Y*P Op-inT); ixtftsrr/ K*l ’ApivTav 8e alsBavopaOti dnoj^ui- 

7:6X15 'OXuv9o 5, oyeBo; ndvTtq tin- pouvTd tb ix -ciLv k6Xeu>v, xbi 8oov 
aTaaOc. Outoi tu)v ii6Xtu>v irpoBV)- oux exnenTwxoxa ix niorjt Mo- 
YdyovTO loTiv Aci t^' <pTc toU bu* xcSohsc- 

xoic ypij^Qai v6poi5xai BupnoXiTSUtiv’ We know from DiodoTQt that 
ctcbitb Bb xbI xu)v pBiCovwv Kpoot- Amyntas fled the cooatry in dei- 
Xaflov TivBc 'Ex Be tootou diriyei- pair, and ceded a large proportion 
pT)eav xal xdc Ti)5 MbxcBovIbc noXtec at least of Iiower Macedonia to 
iXtuBepouv duo ’Apb>ivxou, too jlact- the Olynthians. Aocordingly the 
Xbu>c MbxbBovuiv. 'EtibI Bi tlai^xeu- ttrnggle, between the latter and 
0Bv Bi ifyuTBTB sOtwv, xBy'j xsl eiti Amyntas (here allnded to), nract 
edc xal ptl'ouc dxopsuevxo' hare taken plaoe when he eaan 

«al xaTtUxoffcBv fifiBic Byovxa<; ^Br, beek and tried to reenae hia de- 
dULe« X* iieXXd«, «bI ntXXav, ^nap minion. 
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pMseot themselves as an imperial city enrolling a body 
of dependent allies, but invited each separate city to 
adopt common laws and reciprocal citizenship with 
OlynthuB, with full liberty of intermarriage, commercial 
dealing, and landed proprietorship. That fte Macedonian 
cities near the sea should welcome so liberal a proposition 
as this, coming from the most powerful of their Grecian 
neighbours, cannot at all surprise us ; especially at a time 
when they were exposed to the Illyrian invaders, and when 
Amyntas had fled the country. They hud hitherto always 
been subjects their cities had not (like the Greek cities) 
enjoyed each its own separate autonomy within its own 
walls : the offer, now made to them by the Ohtnthians, w'as 
one of freedom in exchange for their past subjection under 
the Macedonian kings, combined w'ith a force adequate to 
protect them against Illyrian and other invaders. Perhaps 
also these various cities — Anthemus, Therma, Chalastra, 
Pella, Alorus, Pydna, &c. — may have contained, among 
the indigenous population, a certain proportion of domi- 
ciliated Grecian inhabitants, to whom the proposition of 
the Olyntliians w'ould be especially acceptable. 

We may thus understand why the offer of Olynthus 
The 01 n welcomed by the Macedonian mari- 

thians ex- time citie.s. They w’ere the first who fraternised 
eo^fedlT" as voluntary partners in the confederacy; w'hich 
racy among the Olynthians. having established this basis, 
proceeded to enlarge farther, by making the 
Ohaikidic like liberal propositionB to the Greek cities in 
tilSr**!!"” their neighbourhood. Several of these latter 
birai joined voluntarily; others w^ere afraid to refuse; 

•everuf' insomuch that the confederacy came to include 
citieaV>n ^ considerable number of Greeks — especially 
Potidma, situated on the isthmus of Pallen’e, 
that? own and commanding the road of communication 
i)ut°nr°e"^’ cities within PallenS and the con- 

xfraW of tinent. The Olynthians carried out with scru- 
open re- pulouB sincerity their professed principles of 
Biatance. equal and intimate partnership, avoiding all 
encroachment or offensive pre-eminence in favour of their 
owm city. But in spite of this liberal procedure, they 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 12-Tac MaxtiovUc «6Xtic dxb 

'AfiOvtov, Ac.: compare ▼. 2, SB 
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found among their Grecian neighbours obstructions which" 
they had not experienced from the Macedonian. Each of 
the Ghrecian cities had been accustomed to its own town- 
autonomy and separate citizenship, with its peculiar laws 
and customs. All of them were attached to this kind of 
distinct political life, by one of the most tenacious and 
universal instincts of the Greek mind; all of them would 
renounce it with reluctance, even on consenting to enter 
the Olynthiaii confederacy, with its generous promise, its 
enlarg»‘d security, and its manifest advantages; and there 
\\ere even some who, disdainmg every prospective con- 
sideration, refused to change llieir CDiidition at all except 
at the point of the sword. 

Among these last were Akanthiis and Apolloiiia, the 
largest cities (next to OlyutJius) in the Chal- 
kidic peninsula, and therefore the least unable Apof 
to stand alone. To these the Olyiithiana did Ionia rasiHt 
not make application, until they hail already 
attracted w'lthin their confederacy a consider- oiynthu# 
able number of other (Jreciaii as w'ell as Macc- 
donian cities. Tiiev then invited Akaut bus and Roiicit '*** 
Apollonia to come in, upon the same terms of 
equal union and lellow-citizeiiship. Ihe pro- agamtt hor. 
position being declined, they sent a second 
message intimating that, unless it were accepted within a 
certain time, they would eiiforet* it by compulsory iTieasures. 
So powerful already was the military force of the Olynthiaii 
confederacy, that Akanthiis and Apollonia, incompetent 
to resist witliout foreign aid, dispatched envoys to Sparta 
to set forth the position of affairs in the Chalkidic penin- 
sula, and to solicit intervention against Olynthus. 

Their embassy reached Sparta about b.c. 3S3, when 
the Spartans, having broken up the city of Speech of 
Mantiueia into villages and coerced Thlius, were 
in the full swing of power over Peloponnesus — thianenyoy' 
and when they had also dis.solved the Bieotian 
federation, placing harmosts in Flataea and Thespias as 
checks upo^ any movement of Thebes. The Akanthian 
Kleigenes, addressing himself to the assembly of Spartana 
and their allies, drew an alarming picture of the recent 
growth knd prospective tendencies of Olynthus, invoking 
the interference ofSparta against that city. The Olynthian 
confederacy (he said) alrea^ comprised many cities, sm^) 
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find ^eat^ Greek as well as Macedonian — ^Amyntas having 
lost his kingdom. Its military power, even at present 
great, was growing every day. * The torritorj’’, comprising 
a large breadth of iertile corn-laud, couldsustain anumerous 
population. AVood for ship-building'^ was close at hand, 
while the numerous harbours of the confederate cities 
ensured a thriving trade as well as a steady revenue from 
custom-duties. The neighbouring Thracian tribes would 
be easily kept in w'illiiig dependence, and would thus 
augment the military force of Olyiithus; even the gold 
mines of Mount Pangaeus would speedily come within her 
assured reach. “All that I now tell you (^|ich was the 
substance of his speech) is matter of public talk among 
the Olynthian people, who are full of hope and confidence. 
How can you iSpartans, who arc taking anxious pains to 
prevent the union of the Boeotian cities, ^ permit the 
aggregation of so much more formidable a power, both by 
land and by sea, as tins ofUlynthusV Kiivoys have already 
been sent tJiither from Athens andThebes— and the Olyn- 
thians have decreed to send an embassy in return, for 
contracting alliance with those citiob: hence your enemies 
wijl derive a largo additional force. \Ve of Akanthus and 
Apolloiiia, having declined the proposition to join the con- 
federacy voluntarily, have received notice that, if we 
persist, they will constrain us. Now we are anxious to 
retain our paternal laws and customs, continuing as a city 


' Xen. Hcllen. v. 2, 14. 

The number of Olynthian troops 
in given in Xenophon as SOOlioplites 
—a far greater number of pcltantb 
—and 1000 horsemen, assuming that 
Akanthus and Apollonia joined 
the confederacy. It has been re- 
marked by Mr. Mitford and others, 
that these numbers, as they here 
stand, must be decidedly smaller 
than the reality. 13ut wu have no 
means of correction open to us. 
Mr. Milford’s suggestion of HOQO 
hopUtes in place of ScO rests upon 
no authority. 

Demosthenes states that Olynthus 
by herself, and before she had 
brought all the Chalkidiaiis into 
oonfederaoy (ouruj XaXxifismv ndv- 
wv ale ouvtpxtaitivutv— De Fall. 


Leg. c. 76. p. 426) possessed 400 
horsemen, and a citizen population 
of 6000 ; no more than tins (he says) 
at the time when theLacediemonians 
nttncKed them. The historical state- 
ments of the 'great orator, for a 
time which nearly coincides with 
his own birth, are to bo received 
with caution. 

* Compare Boeokh, Public Eco- 
nomy of Athens, p. 64. B. 100, 
Eng. Tr. 

* Xen. Hellen. T. 2, 10. 'EwoiQoaTS 

64 xal ToSe, icon; tVxb;, (liv 

BciitfTlac sici|iitXi}8i}vai, oauic xhO’ 
cv sTv), noXb 6s (jiclCovoc d8poiCop.ivi)C 
£ovdp.eu>c d{isX^ffai, Ac.' 

i trauslgte here tlie substance of 
the speech, not the oxaui wurua. 
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by ourselvee. » But if wa cannot obtain aid from yon, we 
shall be under the neceesity of. joining them — as several 
other cities have already done, from not daring to refuse ; 
cities, who would have sent envoys along with us, had they 
not been afraid of offending the Olyiithians. These cities, 
if you interfere forthwith, and with a powerful force, will 
now revolt from the new confederacy. But if you postpone 
your interference, and allow time for the confederacy to 
work, their sentiments will soon alter. They will come to 
he knit together in attaclied unity, by tho co-burgership, 
the intermarriage, and the reciprocity of landed possessions, 
which have already been enacted prospectively. All of 
tliem will become convinced that they have a common 
interest both in belonging to, and in strengthening the 
confedera»cy — just as the Arcadians, when they follow you, 
Spartans, as all it's, are not only enabled to preserve their 
own property, but also to plunder others. If, by your 
delay, the attractive tendencies of the confederacy should 
come into real operation, you will presently find it not so 
much within your power to dissolve.” 2 

This speech of the AUanthian envoy is remarkable in 
more than one respect. Cloming from the lips ^ 

of an enemy, it is the best of all testimonies to from’^* 
the liberal and compreliensivo spirit in wdiich 
the Olynthians were acting. They are accused * 

-—not of injustice, nor of si'Hish ambition, nor of de- 
grading those around them — but literally, of organizing 
a new partnership on principles too g(*ncrouB and too 
seductive ; of gently superseding, instead of violently brea- 
king down, the barriers, between the various cities, by 
reciprocal ties of property and lamily among the citizens 
of each ; of uniting them all into a new political aggregate, 


* Xenopli. Ilellon. v. 2, 14. 

Se, u> avSpt; AaxtSaifiOMOt, 
fi-tda {livTOt; noTpioic vopioic 

lai auTOicoXtxai ctvai* tl p-T, 

PoT,9^a»i -i«, xal ijviiv f*,**:' 

ixtivtu'4 

* Xen. HellW. ▼. 2, 18. Act yc 

b(i.Sc xal Tofit ciUvai, uic, 
t'tpTjXttfitv Mvaftiv ouaav, 

tuictt) iu9itiXat«T6c cotiv* al ^ap 
AxouaacTwvicoXctuv icoXiTe»a< 
xoixeivou»ai, ■' 67 x 1 , &v tilfiioxiv 


4v:iFa)o<, ait09TT,aov7 0i* tl 

{xivxoi axYxXstaBi^aovTai xaic 

TB sniYafjLlaic xal i7XTT,9toi' 
nap' aXl';^Xai;,4<i4>ii]9i9|jL4woi 
tlol— xai oxi ftexA 

Tu>v xpaTO'j;Tu>v tntaBat xtp- 
8aX4ov bstIv, uaxtp *Apxa5tt, 
oxav pic8’ Offcurv Totat, tc rt a6Tu>v 
owf^ouoi, xal ti dXXoxpM dpiEdCwmx 
— isuft o&xtB* 
ioxmu 
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in which not only all would exgoy equal rights, but all with- 
out exception would be gainers. The advantage, both in 
security and in power, accruing prospectively to all, is not 
only admitted by the orator, but stands in the front of his 
argument. “Make haste and break up the confederacy 
(he impresses upon Sparta) before its fruit is ripe, s.) that 
the confederates may never taste it nor find out how good 
it is ; for if they do, you will not prevail on them to forego 
it." By implication, he also admits — and he says nothing 
tending even to raise a doubt — that the cities which he 
represents, Akanthus and Apollonia, would sliare along 
With the rest in this same benefit. But the Grecian poli- 
tical instinct w.as nevertheless predominant— ^ We w'lsh to 
preserve our paternal laws, and to be a city by ourselves.” 
Thus nakedly is the objection slated; wdien the question 
was, not whether Akanthus should lose its freedom and 
become subject to an imperial city like Athens — but 
whether it should become a free and equal member of a 
larger political aggiegate, cemented by every tie which 
could make union secure, proHtable, and dignified. It is 
curious to observe how perfectly the orator is conscious 
that this repugnance, though at tlie moineni preponderant, 
was nevertheless essentially transitory, and would give place 
to attachment when the union became to be felt as a reality ; 
and how eagerly he appeals to Sparta to lose no time in clen- 
ching the repugnance, >\hile it lasted. He appeals to her,not 
for any beneficial or Pan-hellciiic objects, but in the inter- 
ests of her own dominion, which required that the Grecian 
world should be as it >vere, pulverised into minute, self- 
acting, atoms, without cohesion — so that each city, or each 
village, while protected against subjection to any other, 
should farther be prevented from equal political union or 
fusion with any other ; being thus more completely helpless 
and dependent in reference to Sparta. 

It was not merely from Akanthus and Apollonia, 
but also from the di^ossessed Macedonian king Amyntas, 
that envoys reached Sparta to ask for aid against Olynthus. 
It seems tljat Amyntas, after having abandoned the king- 
dom and made his cession to the Olynthians, had obtained 
some aid from Thessaly and tried to reinstate himself by 
force. In this scheme he had failed, being defeated by the 
Olynthians. Indeed we find ahotber person named Ar- 
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geeuB, mentioned as competitor for the Macedonian sceptre, 
and possessing it for two years. ^ 

After hearing these petitioners, the Lacedaemonians 
first declared iheir own readiness to comply 
with the prayer, and to put down Olynthus; 
next, they submitted the same point to the vote and their 
of the assembled allies. 2 Among these latter, 
there was no genuine antipathy against the Akanthians 
Olynthians, such as that which had prevailed qiJ)J\ 5 iu 8 
against Athens before the Peloponnesian war, 

111 the synod then held at Sparta. But the power of 
Sparta over her allies was now far greater than it had 
been then. Most of their cities were under oligarchies, 
dependent upon her support for autliority over their 
follow-citizens; moreover the recent events in Boeotia and 
at Mantineia had operated as a serious intimidation. 
Anxiety to keep the favour of Sparta was accordingly 
paramount, so that most of the speakers, as well as most 
of the votes, declared for the war, 2 and a combined army 
of ten thousand men was voted to be raised. 

To make up such a total, a proportional contingent 
was assessed upon each confederate; combined with the 
proviso, now added for the first time, that each might 
furnish money instead of men, at the rate of three .£ginman 
oboli (half an jiilginsean drachma) for each hoplite. A 
cavalry-soldier, fo those cities which furnished sucB, was 
reckoned as equivalent to four hoplites; a hoplite, as 
equivalent to two peltasts; or pecuniary contribution on 
the same scale. All cities in default were made liable to 
a forfeit of one stater (four drachmas) per day, for evoiy 
soldier not sent; the forfeit to be enforced by Spartak* 

* niodoT. xiv. 92; XT. 19, * Xun. Hellen. T.S, 20. 'Ex toutou 

Demostband* speaks of AmyiitaB xoXXot SuvTjyopcuov vrpa* 

as haring been expelled from hie rtdv icoisivf piiXiera 8> ot f)ouX6fuvoi 
kingdom by the Thessalians (cont. AaneSsip-Ovtoic xapi^seSai, Ac. 
Aristokrat. c. 99. p. 967). If this « Xen. Hellen. r. 2, 91, 29. 

be htatorically oorrect, it must be Diodorus (xr. SI) mentions the 

referred to some anbsequent war fact that an hoplite was reokoned 
in which he was engaged with the equivalent to two pdUaats, In re- 
Thessalians; perhaps to the time ferenoeto aLaoedminonlan mnater- 
when Jason of Pherse acquired roll of a few years afterwards ; but 
dominion ovar Macedonia (Xenoph. It must hare bean equally naoas- 
Uallen. ri. 1, 11). to fix the pxopoctlaa on tta#. 

• Bae in fbia History, Oh. preaent oecaelon. 

slrlU. 
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SqoIi lieemd subitiiaition of pecuniary payneient for per- 
BODid service, is the same as 1 have already described to 
have taken place nearly a century before in the confederacy 
of Delos under the presidency of Athena. i It was a 
ratem not likely to be extensively acted upon among the 
Spartan allies, wiio were at once poorer and moro warlike 
than those of Athens. But in both cases it was favourable 
to the ambition of the leading state; and the tendency 
becomes here manifest, to sanction, by the formality of a 
public resolution, that increased LacedaBnioniau ascendency 
which liad alreadi^’ grown up in practice. 

The Akanthian envoys, while expressijjig their satis- 
faction with the vote just passed, intimated 
that the muster of these numerous contingents 
would occupy some time, and again* insisted on 
the necessity of instant intervention, even with 
a small force: betore the Olyrithians could find 
time to get their plans actually in work or ap- 
preciated by the surrounding cities. A moderate 
Lacedaemon lan force (they said), if dispatched 
forthwith, would not only keep those who had 
refused to join Olyiithus, steady to their refusal, 
but also induce others, who had joined 
reluctantly, to revolt. Accordingly the Ephors 
appointed Kudsmidas at once, assigning to him 
2000 hoplites — Neodamodes (or enfranchised 
Helots), Ponceki, and Skiritas or Arcadian borderers. 
Such was the anxiety of the Akanthians for haste, that 
they would not let him delay even to get together the 
whole of this moderate force. He was put in march 
immediately, with such as were ready; while his brother 
Phoshidas was left behind to collect the remainder and 
follow him. And it seems that the Akanthians judged 
correctly. For Eudamidas, arriving in Thrace after a 
rapid march, though he was unable to contend against the 
Olynthians in the field, yet induced Potidsea to revolt from 
them, and was able to defend those cities, such as Akanthua 
and Apollonia, which resolutely stood aloof.^ Amyntas 
brought a force to co-operate with him. 


Anxiety of 
the Akiiii- 
thians lor 
instant in- 
tervention. 
The Spar- 
tan Euda- 
uiidaa la 
sent 
aftainet 
UlyntliUB 
at once, 
with each 
force ae 
could bo 
ROt ready. 
Hjs iihecke 
the career 
of the 
Olynthians 


' See Ch. xlv. of this History. 

* Xon. Hellen. t. S, SI;' Piodor. XT. Si. 
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The delay in the march of Phcebidae was prodnctiire 
of consequences no less momentous than un- Phcebidai, 
expected. The direct line from Peloponnesus ^ud^midi 
to Olynthus lay through the Theban territory; romirinl 
apassafj^e wliich lheThcbans,whatever might have 
been their wishes, were not powerful enough to fresh force, 
refuse, though thoy had contracted an alliance 
with Olynthus, ' and tlioiigh proclamation was brd'ther in* 
nifido that no Thobnn citizens sbuuld join the Ho 

Ijiiccd.'v’iionian force. Eudamidas, having depart- fhrough the 
i cl at a iiiomciit’s notice, pa'ised throngli fheotia 
w ithout a halt in his way io Thraoc. Eiit it was 
known that his lirolhcr Ph(jebida«: was presently 'i'hohoa. 

Io lollow; and upon ibis tact the jiliilo-L.aconian party in 
Thebes organised a conspiracy. 

They obtained lioin ilie Epbors, and from the miso- 
'riielian feelings of Agesilaiis, seert't oniers to Coiiapiraoy 
I’hoebnlfiSjlhat he should cooperate with them in , 

any party movcmonl whieli they miuht find tho phiio- 
o])|iort unity of executing: - and when he halted 
with his detachment in'ai* the gyninasiuin a little Tulboarto 
way without tlie walls, they concerted mat ters 
us well with him as among themselves, ijoon- citadoi to 
tiades; Ilypates, and Archias were the chiefs Ph'obid^^. . 
el the party in Tliebes favourable to Sparta; a party 
decidedly in minority, yet still powerful, and at this 
moment so streiigihencd by the unbounded ascendency of 
the Spartan name, that Jjcontiades himself w'as one of the 
polemarchs of the city. Of the anti-Spartan, or predominant 
sentiment in Thebes, — wliich included most of the w’ealthy 
and active citizens, those who came successively into 
office as hipparchs or generals of the cavalry ^ — the leaders 


‘ Xon. Hellon. ▼. 9, 27-34. 

This 1b the Btntemout of Dio- 
doruB (XV 20), aud BUbHtantlally 
that of Flutaroli (AgOBil. c. 24), 
^^ho IntimateB that it was the gen- 
eral belief of the time. And U 
nppearB to me more probable than 
the representatioB of Xenophon— 
tbat the Aret idea aroBo when Pbee- 
bidaa waa under tho walls of Thebes, 
and thut the Spartan leader was 
persuaded by LeontiadAs to act 
on his own responsibihty- Tt-e 

roL, IX. 


behaviour of AgOBllans and of the 
Ephors after the fact, is like that 
of porflons who had previously 
contemplated the possibility of It. 
But the original suggestion must 
have come from tho Theban faction 
themselves. 

* Plutarch (De Oenio Sooratis, 
c. 6, p. .578 B.) states that moot of 
these generals of oavalry (T«iiv l«- 
icapjrT]xdTu}v were after* 

wards in exile with Polopldai af 
Athens. 

T 
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were LnneDias and Andr^kleidds. The former especially, 
the foremost as well as ablest conductor of the late war 
a^inst Sparta, was now in office as Folemarch, conjointly 
with his rival Leontiades. 

While Ismenias, detesting the Spartans, kept aloof 
The o o- Fhoebidas, Leontiades assiduously courted 

Bins leaden him and gained his confidence. On the day of 
ttMiiB^aiid Thesmophoria, * a religious festival cele- 

brated by the women apart from the men, during 
which the acropolis or Kadmeia was consecra- 
ted to tlieir exclusive use — PhoebidaSj'aifecting 
to have concluded his halt, put himself in march 
to proceed as if towards Thrace ; ^seemingly 
rounding the walls of Thebes, but not going 
into it. The Senate was actually assembled in 
the portico of the agora, and the heat of a 
summer’s noon had driven every one out of the 
streets, when Leontiades, stealing away from the Senate, 
hastened on horseback to overtake Fhcsbidas, caused 
him to face about, and conducted the Laccdoemonians 
straight up to the Kadmeia; the gates of which as well 
as those of the town, were opened to his order asPolemarch. 


IimenlaB— 
were both 
Polo- 
maroha. 
LeontiadSa 
oontriTOB 
the plot 
and intro- 
dnoes 
PhCBbldae 
Into the 
Kadmeia. 


We have little or no information 
reepeotlng the gorernmeat of The* 
bea. It would seem to Lave been 
at this moment a liberalised oli- 
garchy. There waa a aenatc, and 
two PolemarcliB (perhaps thePole- 
maroha may hare been more than 
two In all, though the wurda of 
Xenophon rather lead ua to Buppoee 
only two)— and there seems also to 
have been a olril magistrate, chosen 
by lot (6 xuaf*ioT6c dp^uiv) and 
renewed annually, whobe office 
waa marked by bis ooiistantly 
haring In hla poeseaslon the sacred 
Spear of state (to Upov 66pu) and 
the olty-aeal (Plutarch, De Gen. 
Boor. c. 81. p. 697- B, — 0.). 

At this moment, it must be re- 
eoUeoted, there -were no suoh 
offioaie as Beaotarcha ; since the 
Xiaoedmaualans, enforcing the 
|>aaoe of Antalhidaa, had put an 
fa4 lite Bwotian fedemtion. 


* The rhetor Arlsteidta (Or. zix. 
Bieusiu p. 462 (Jant. , p. 419 Dlnd.) 
states that the Kadmeia waa seized 
during the Pythian festlral. This 
festi^al would take place, July or 
August S82B.a.; near the beginning 
of the third year of the (OPth) 
Olympiad. Bee above in this His- 
tory, Ch. Hr. Respecting the year 
and month in which the Pythian 
festival was held, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion among commen- 
tators. 1 agree with those who 
aaaign it to the first quarter of 
the third Olympic year. And the 
date of the march of Phmbldas 
would perfectly harmonise with 
this supposition. 

Xenophon mentions nothing 
about the Pythian fsatlral as being 
In course of celebration when Fhce- 
bldaawas encamped near Thebes; 
for it had no pertioulnr referencf 
to Thebes. 
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There -were not only no citizens in the streets, bat none 
even in the Kadmeia ; no male person being permitted to 
be present at the feminine Thesmophoria; so thatPhosbidas 
and his army became possessed of the Kadmeia without the 
smallest opposition. At the same time they became 
possessed of an acquisition of hardly less importance — the 
persons of all the assembled Theban women ; who served 
as hostages for the quiet submission, however reluctant, 
of the citizens in the town below. LeontiadSs handed to 
PhcebiJas the key of the gates, and then descended into 
the town, giving orders that no man should go up without 
his order. ^ 

The assembled senate heard with consternation the 
occupation of the acropolis by J^hoebidas. Before i,eontUd6« 
any deliberation could be taken among the overawei 
senators, Leontiades came down to resume his SSJu' 
seat. 'J'he lochages and armed citizens of his ismoniaii: 
party, to whom he had previously given orders, ^nd^tho** 
stood close at hand. ‘‘Senators (said he), be not loading 
intimidated by the news that the Spartans are in 
.the Kadmeia ; for they assure us that they have no go into 
hostile purpose against any one who does not 
court war against them. But I, as Polemarch, am empower- 
ed by law to seize any one whose behaviour is manifestly and 
capitally criminal. Accordingly 1 seize this man Ismenias, 
as the great inilamer of war. Uome forward, captains and 
soldiers, lay hold of him, and carry him off where your 
orders direct.” Ismenias was accordingly seized and 
hurried off as a prisoner to the Kadmeia; while the 
senators, thunderstruck and overawed, offered no resistance. 
Such of them as were partisans of the arrested polemarch, 
and many even of the more neutral members, left the 
Senate and went home, thankful to escape with their lives. 
Three hundred of them, including Androkleidaa, Pelopidas^ 
Mellon, and others, sought safety by voluntary exile to 
Athens: after which the remainder of the Senate, now 
composed of few or none except pbilo-Spartan parUsaas, 
passed a vote formally dismissing Ismenias, and appointing 
a new polemarch in his place. > 

This blow of high-handed violence against Ismeniaa 
forms a worthy counterpart to the seisure of Thargmonls 

•Xen.HeU«ii.T. 1,'M^tlt ' 
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Ivy Kritias,^ twenty-two years before, in the Senate of 
FMidnt Athens under the Thirty. Terror-striking in it- 
to jhs Kud- Belfjitwas probably accompaniedby similar deeds 
MvT^and of force against others of the same party. The 
MimisBion sudden explosion and complete success of the 
•* conspiracy, plotted by the Executive Chief 

lumself, the most irresistible of all conspirators — the pres- 
ence of Phosbidas in the Xadmeia, and of a compliant Sen- 
ate in the town — the seizure or Ibirht of Ismeiiias and all 
hie leading partisans— were more tlmn sufficient to crush 
all spirit of resistance on the part of 1 he citizens: whose first 
anxiety probably was, to extriealetliolr wives and dauc^lers 
the custody of the Ijacedaeinoniaiis in the Kadincia. 
Having such a price to offer, Jjconliades would extort sub- 
misaion the more easily, and would proi»ably procure a 
vote of the people ratifying the new regime, tJie Spartan 
alliance, and the continued oecnpation of the aci*o])olis. 
Having accomplished the lirst settlement of his authority, 
he proceeded without delay to Sparta, to make known the 
fact that “order reigned” at Thc'bes, 

The news of the seizure of the Kadmcia and of the 
Mixed feel- revolution at Thebes bad been received at 
ingB at Sparta with the greate’-t surprise, as w'dl as 
great^iin- with a mixed feeling of shame and satisfaction, 
portance of Everywhere throughout Creece, probably, it 
excited a greater sensalion than any event since 
Bpartan the battle of -£gospotami. Tried by the re- 
iatorefta. cognised public Jaw of Greece, it was a tlugitious 

iniquity, for which Sparta had not the shadow of a pre- 
tence. It was even wmrse tlian the surprise of Platcea by 
the Thebans before the Peloponnesian w’ar. which admitted 
of the partial excuse that war was at any rate impending; 
whereas in this case, the Thebans had neither done nor 
threatened anything to violate the peace of Antalkidas. 
It stood condemned by the indignant sentiment of all 
Greece, unwillingly testified even by the philo-Laconian 
Xenophon 3 himew But it was at the same time an im- 
mense accession Hji Spartan power. It had been achieved 
with pre-eminmifl skill and success; and^Phoebidas might 
well claim to ||l3tve struck for Sparta the most important 
blow since JQgbspotami, relieving hen^from one of tier two 
resily formidlible enemies.* 

« Xen. Hellen. 1i. 8. Bob »bo\’o - Xen. Hellen. v. 4, l. 

Hiatorj, Ca. Ixt. * U (miHcub that Xonoplion, . 
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NevertheleBB, far from receiving thanks at Sparta, he 
became the object of wrath and condemnation, Di.pie„„e 
both with the Ephors and the citizens generally, at Sparta 
Every one was glad to throw upon him the 
odium of the proceeding, and to denounce him real,* 
as having acted without orders. Even the 
Ephors, who had secretly authorized him before- AgoBiiatts' 
hand \o cooperate generally with the faction at 
Thebes, having doubtlesH never givfm any 
spec ilic instructions, now indignantly disavowed him. Ages- 
ilauB alone stood forward in his defence, contending that 
the only qiiesllon was, whether liis ])roeneding at Thebes 
had been injurious or bonelicial to Sjiarta. If the former, 
he merited punishment; if the latter, it was always lawful 
to render service, even impromptu and without previous 
orders. 

^rried by tliis standard, the verdict was not doubtful. 
For every nmn at Sjiarta felt how advantageous 
the act was in itself; and felt it still more, when at Sparta- 
Jjcontiades reached the city, humble in bolici- 
tation us well as proluso in ju*om.‘^e. In Ins tions end 
tpeoeli addressed to the assembled Ejibors and 
Senate, he first reminded them how hostile Ephors do- 
Thebes had hitherto been to them, under Is- 
menias and the party just put down— and how n'toiiTtha 
constantly tliey had hecn in jealous alarm, lest 
Thebes should reconstitute hy force the Iheotian „aine time 
federation. ’“Xow (added he) your lears may be 
at an end : only take as good care to uphold our 
govennneiit, as wc bhall take to obey your orders. For 
the future, you will have notliing to do but to send us a 
short dispatch, to get every service which you require,” » 

troating PhiBbida^ as a man more Kadmoia— or (in the pious ereod 
vrurm-heartoil than wi-o, speaks or of Xenophon) by tlio diepleaaure 
him as if ho liad iL'iidored no real of tiio gods, which such iniqu^x 
service to PpMitu by the capture drew down upon her (v. 4, 1). Id 
of the Kadmoia (v. 2, 2S). I'he this way, therefore, it is m*de 
explanation of ttiis is, tliat Xono- out that Phcnbldas had not aoto'd 
phon wrote his history at a later with true vrisdom, and that he had 
period, after the defeat at Lcuktra done his oountry more faarm'tliaD 
and the downfall of Sparta , which good; a criticism which we mej 
downfall was brought about by be sure that no man advanced, 'at 
the reaction against her overweon* the time of the capture itielf, op 
iuff and oppressive dominion, during the three jreaxe after Itl 
especially after the capture of the * Xen. Hellen. v. S, 84. 
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It resoW^ the liacedamonians, at the instance of 
AfleBilanSf to retain their garrison now in the Kadmeia, to 
^wold Leontiades with his colleagues in the government 
of Thebes, and to put Ismenias upon his trial. Yet they 
at the same time, as a sort of atonement to the opinion of 
Greece, passed a vote of censure on Phoebidas, dismissed 
him from his command, and even condemned him to a fine. 
The fine, however,- most probably was never exacted; for 
we shall see by the conduct ot Sphodrias afterwards that 
the displeasure against Phoebidas, if at first* genuine, was 
certainly of no long continuance. 

That the Lacedaernoniaiis should at the same time 
condemn Phoebidas and retain the Kadftieia — 
has been noted as a gross contradiction. Never- 
theless we ouglit not to forget, that had they 
evacuated the Kadmeia, the party of Leoiitia- 
des at Thebes, which had compromised itself 
inriiiity of for Sparta as well as for its own aggrandize- 
thia pro- merit, would have been irretrievably sacrificed. 
006 ng. excuse, if excuse it be, cannot be urged 

in respect to their treatment of Isinenius; whom they put 
upon his trial at Thebes, before a court consisting of three 
Lacedssmonian comiiiissionerB, and one from each allied 
city. He was accused, probably by Leontiades and his 
other enemies, of having entered into friendship and con- 
spiracy with the Persian king to the detriment of Greece i 
— of naviiig partaken in the Persian funds brought into 
Greece by Timokrates the lihodinii — and of being the 
real author of that w'ar which had disturbed Greece from 
395 B.c. down to the peace of Aiitulkidas. After an un- 
availing deleuce, he was condemned and executed. Had this 
doom been inflicted upon him by his political antagonists 


The Laee- 
dsmonieui 
oauee la- 
meniaa to 
be tried 
and put to 
death. 


Kel Ojadc 71 (aaya Loontiadda to 
the LaoodKmoniaD Epliors) T 6 Ta 
piv dal icpo9ii}(aTe to^ vouv, koj * 
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d«al TdSc nanpixTat, ouCav upidc oci 
Bifjpalouc fopeivSai* dXX' dpxxvsi 
(ipklv ftixpd axoToXT], (uare i/st9t« 
■dvta npdTTiefiai, oou>v Scr^v^i— 
4dw, uioiitp upLtibv, ouTu> x«l 

k|aal< cxtfjLdXrjffSc. 

3Cenophoi> inontiona the di8- 

sleaawrc ot tiic Jlitliorj uiiJ tlioSuar- 


tana generally against Pheebidaa 
(y/ilrnujc iyovT*? Tii'> but 

not the fluo, which ia certified by 
IXiudnruB (xv. 20), by Plutarch 
(Pelopidaa, c. 0, and De Geiilo 
Pocratia, p. 676 A), and Cornelius 
Nepoa (Pelopid. o. 1). 

‘ Xen. Helleii. v. S, 86 ; Plutarch, 
De Conio Socratla, p. 67<i A. Plu- 
tarch ill another place (Pelopid. 
c. 6) repreaeiita lameniaa aa having 
been cohveyed to Sparta and tried 
there. 
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as a consequence of their intestine victory, it would have 
been too much in the analogy of Grecian party-warfare to 
call for any special remark. But there is something pe- 
culiarly revolting in the prostitution of judicial solemnity 
and Paii-hellenic pretence, which the Lacedssmonians here 
committed. They could have no possible right to try Is- 
menias as a criminal at all; still less to try him as a crim- 
inal on the charge of confederacy with the Persian king 
— when they jiad themselves, only five years before, acted 
not merely as allies, but even as instruments, of that 
monarch, in enforcing the peace of Antalkidas. Iflsmenias 
had received money irom one Persian satrap, the Spartan 
Antalkidas had profited in like manner by another — and 
for the like purpose too of carrying on Grecian war. The 
real motive of the Spartans was doubtless to revenge 
themselves upon this distinguished Theban for having 
raised against them the war which began in 305 b.c. But 
the mockery of justice by which that revenge was masked, 
and the impudence of punishing in him as treason that 
same foreign alliance with which they had ostentatiously 
identified themselves, lends a deeper enormity to the whole 
proceeding. 

Leontiades and his partisans were thus established as 
rulers in Thebes, with a LneedaBmonian garrison vigorous 
in the Kadmeia to sustain them and execute action of 
their orders. The once-haughty Thebes was {Jn*^**” 
enrolled as a member of the Lacedaemonian con- against 
federacy. Sparta was now enabled to prosecute 
her Olynthian expedition with redoubled vigour, sent there 
Eudamidas and Amyntas, though they repressed JJioe* i”®® 
the growth of the Olynthian confederacy, had eluding a 
not been strong enough to put it down; so that Jbie^Tha- 
a larger force was necessary, and the aggregate ban con- 
of ten thousand men, which had been previously 
decreed, was put into instant requisition, to be oparatea 
commanded by Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus. ***“• 
The new general, a man of very popular manners, was doon 
on his march at the bead of this large army, which com- 
prised many Theban hoplites as well as horsemen furnished 
W the new rulers in their unqualified devotion to Sparta. 
He sent forward envoys to Amyntas in Macedonia, urging 
upon him the most strenuous efforts for the pttrpose of 
recovering the Macedonian cities which had joined the 
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also to Derdas, prince of the district of 
Uj^iarliacedonia, called Elimeia, inviting his cooperation 
a§aioat that insolent city, which would speedily extend her 
dominion (he contended) from the maritime region to the 
interior, unless she wore put down. > 

Though the Liicedaemonians were masters everywhere 
B.O. sea. ®“d had their hands free — though Teleutias was 
StronuouB a competent officer with powerful forces — and 
though Derdas joined with -^100 excellent Mace> 
oiyntiiiana doiiiaii liorse — yet the t onquesthf Olynthus was 
ienoo^of ^ound no easy enterprise. The Olynthian cav- 
their Airy, in particular, was numerous and efficient, 

carairy. Unahle as they were to make head agamst Te- 
leutias in the field or repress his advance, nevertlielesa, in 
a desultory engagement which took place near the city 
gates they defeated the Lacedaemonian and 'i'heban cavalry, 
threw even the infantry into confusion, and were on the 
point of gaining a complete victory, had nut Derdas with 
his cavalry on the other wing made a diversion which 
forced them to come back for the protection of the city. 
Teleutias, remaining master of the field, continued to rav- 
age the Olynthian territory during the hummer, for which 
however the Ulynthians ivtaliated by frequent marauding 
expeditions against the cities in alliance with him.s 

In thi‘ ensuing spring, the Ulynthians sustained va- 
D.o. 881. rious partial defeat.**, especially one near Apol- 
TeiGutias loiiifi from J^ordas. They were more and more 
first *Bnc. confined to thoir walls; insomuch that Teleutias 
eossfui and heciimo coiilidciit and began to despise them, 
booomd Ijndcr these dispositions on his part, a body of 
overoon- Olynthian cavalry showed tlicniselves one raorn- 
a passed the river near their city, and ad- 

torribiB de- vaiiced in calm array towards the Lucedsemonian 
Indignant at such an appearance of 
thiana^*'* daring, Teleutias directed Tlemonidas with tho 
wB?iVof° pellasts to di&perbo them; ujioii which the 
their* city. Olyiitliians slowly retreated, while the peltasts 

‘ Xen. Hellwn. ▼. 2. SS. Icmling as to tho tenor and result 

* Demosthenes (Do Fals. Leg. c. of the i/var. If we had no other 
76, p. 425) speaks with proi)er coin- in'orniatiou than bis, we should 
mendation of tho bravo resistance bo led to imagine that the Olyn- 
Bsade by the Olynthians against thians haitt been victorious, and 
the great force of Bparta. Dnt his the Lacedtemonians haffiod, 
d^tpreeslons ate altogether mis- * Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 40«-43. 
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rushed impatiently to pursue them, even when they 
recroBsed the river. No sooner did the Olynthians 
see that half the peltasts had crossed it than they sud- 
denly turned, charged them vigorously, and put them to 
tlight witli the loss of their commander Tlemonidas and a 
hundred others. All tliis passed in sight of Tcleutias, who 
completely lost his temper. Seizing his arms, he hurried 
forward to cover the fugitives with tire hoplites around 
him, sending orders to all his troops, hoplites, peltasts, and 
horsemen, to advance also. But tlio Olynthians, again re- 
treating, drew him on towards the city, with such incon- 
siderate forwardness, that many of his soldiers, ascending 
the eminence on wiiicli the city was situated, rushed close 
up to the walls. * Here however they were received by a 
.‘'bower of mibsilcs which forced them to recode in disorder; 
upon which the Olynthians again sallied forth, probably 
from more than one gate at oiiec, and charged them first 
with cavalry and peltasts, next with hoplites. The Lace- 
daemonians and their allie.<, disturbed and distressed by 
the first, w'cre uiiabh* to stand agaimst the compact charge 
of the last; Telcutias liimbolf, lighting in tlie ibremost 
ranks, was slain, and his death uiis a signal for the flight 
of all around. The >\hulc besieging force dispersed and 
fled in difTeroiit directions — to Akanthus, to Spartolus, to 
Potidaea, to Apolloiiia. 8o vigorous and effective was the 
pursuit by tlie Olynthians, that the loss of the fugitives 
was immense. The whole army was in fact ruined;- for 
probably many of the allies who escaped became discour- 
aged and went home. 

At another time, probably, a victory so decisive, might 
have deterred the Ijacedaemonians from farther ^ ^ 
proceedings, and saved Olynlhus. But now, Agestpoiin 
they were so completely masters everywhere u sent to 
<ilse, that they thought only of repairing the 
dishonour by a still more imposing demonstra- with a rem- 
tion. Their king Agesipolis was 2>laced at the 
head of an expedition on the largest scale; and of a 
his name called forth eager cooperation, both in 
men and money, from the allies. He marched with thirty 

' Thucyd. 1. 63 — with the 8ctao< Z-i nsp toutou too atpa* 

Hast. TBOpiaTo;. 

" Xen. Aellen. ▼, S, 4—6. KOfi.- Iliodorus (xt. SI) states the loss 
d«4«Ttt/av avOpwnouc xai a’l 1200 men. 
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Spartan conneellorB, as Agesilans had gone to Asia; he- 
ndas a select body of energetic youth as volunteers, from 
the Ferioski, from the illegitimate sons of Spartans, and 
from strangers or citizens who had lost their franchise 
through poverty, introduced as friends of richer Spartan 
citizens to go through the arduous Lykurgean training. i 
Amyntas and Derdas also were instigated to greater 
exertions than before, so that Agesipolis was enabled, 
after receiving their reinforcements in his march through 
Macedonia, to present himself before Olynthu^ with an 
overwhelming force, and to confine the citizens within their 
walls. He then completed the ravage of the^ territory, 
which had been begun by Tcleutias; and even tookTorone 
by storm. But the extreme heat of the summer weather 
presently brought upon him a fever, which proved fatal in 
a week’s time; although he had caused himself to be car- 
ried for repose to the shady grove, and clear waters, near 
the temple of Dionysus at Aphytis. His body was im- 
mersed in honey and transported to Sparta, where it was 
buried with the customary solemnities. 2 

Polybiades, who succeeded Agesipolis in the com- 
mand, prosecuted the war with undiminished vigour; and 
the Olynthians, debarred from their home produce as well 
as from importation, were speedily reduced to such straits 
as to be compelled to solicit peace. They were obliged 
to break up their own federation, and to enrol them- 
selves as sworn members of the Lacedeemonian confederacy, 

* Xon. Hollen. t. S. 0. noX)ol »nd thiu lost their quallfloatioi^ 

auT«(> tuv n«pioi<u>v iOoovTal and their training; but lich oltiaeni 
xocXol xQ^aBol ^xo) xal £(voi Bometimox paid their quota for 

Tujv Tpo9lp.uiv xaXou|j.iv(uv, xal v66ot them, and enabled them by enoh 
TU>v ZitapTtaTu>v, pidXa eutiSei^ tb aid to continuo their training ae 
xal Til>v Bv rt n6)Ei xaXu>v oOx Quvtpofov, Tpofifioi, pL6Qaxe;, do., 
dicsipoi. as companions of their own eone. 

The phraBB— Uvoi tu>v Tpo^iiAto^ The two sons of Xenophon were 
—is illuBtratod by a passage from educated at Sparta (Diog. LaBrt. 
PhylarohUB in Athenseus, ▼!. p. li. 64), and would thus be 
271 (referred to by Schneider in tu)> Tpo(pi(i.u>v xaXoufi.4v4uv. If either 
his note here). I have already of them was now old enough, he 
stated that the polltioal franchise might probably have been one 
of a Spartan citisen depended among the volunteers to aooom- 
upon his being able to furnish pany Agesipolis. 
oonstantly his quota to the publio > Xl&n. Hellen. v. 8, 18; Patttw]ii. 
mess-table. Many of the poor ill. 6, S. 
families became unable to do thie, 
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with its obligations of sorrice to Sparta. ‘ The Olyn- 
thian union being dissolved, the component ^ 

Grecian cities were enrolled severally as allies ^ * 

of Sparta, while the maritime cities of Mace- fueJoeda " 
donia were deprived of their neighbouring AgMipoiia 
Grecian protector, and passed again under the mand^rl- 
dominion of Amyntas. J»o reduces 

Both the dissolution of this growing confed- aubm2?“on* 
eracy, and the reconstitution of maritime Mace- — extino- 
donia, were signal misfortunes to the Grecian o?ynthian* 
world. Never were the arms of Sparta more lederation. 
mischievously or more unwarrantably employed, and'^the* 
That a powerful Grecian confederacy should be other cities 
formed in the Chalkidic peninsula, in the border ”iied'as 
region where Hellas joined the non-Hcllenic allies of 
tribes — was an incident of signal benefit to the 
Hellenic world generally. It would have served as a bul- 
wark to Greece against the neighbouring Mace- 
donians and Thracians, at whose expense its SSeVdonV 
conquests, if it made any, would have been by Sparta 
achieved. That Olynthus did not oppress by^bus^** 
her Grecian neighbours — that the principles crushing 
of her confederacy were of the most equal, <^*y“***®®- 
generous, and seducing character — that she employed 
no greater compulsion than was requisite to surmount 
an unreflecting instinct of town-autonomy — and that 
the very towns who obeyed this instinct would have 
become sensible themselves, in a very short time, of 
the beneflts conferred by the confederacy on each and 
. every one — these are facts certified by the urgency of the 
rcluetant Akanthians, when they entreat Sparta to leave 
no interval for the confederacy to make its working felt. 
Nothing but the intervention of Sparta could have crushed 
this liberal and beneficent promise; nothing but the acci- 
dent, that during the three years from 382 to 379 b.c., ahe 
was at the maximum of her power and had her hands q^uite 
free, with Thebes and its Kadmeia under her garrison. 
Such prosperity did not long continue unabated. Only a 
few months after the submission of Olynthus, the Kadmeia 
was retaken by the Theban exiles, who raised so vigorous 
a war against Sparta, that she would have been disabled 
from meddling with Olynthus-^as we shall find illustrated 

* Xen. Hellen. r. 8, 98; Diodor. xr. 89, 88. 
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fay tfae fact (hereafter to be recounted) that she declined 
interfering in Thessaly to protect the Thessalian cities 
against Jason of Phene. Had the Olynthiaii confederacy 
been left to its natural working, it might well have united 
all the Hellenic cities around it in harmonious action, so 
as to keep the sca-coast in possession of a confederacy of 
free and self-determiiiing communities, confining the Mace- 
donian princes to the interior. But Sparta threw in her 
extraneoii.s force, alike irre.sistible and inauspicious, to 
defeat these tendencies; and to frustrate that salutary 
change — 1‘rom iractional autonomy and isolated action into 
integral and equal autonomy with coll(‘ctive action — which 
OlynthuH was Ijihoiiring to bring about. Sl^> gave the 
victory to Amjntas, and prejtared the iiidispenstilde basis 
upon which Ins son Pliihp aitorwards rose, to reduce not. 
only Olynthns, but AKanthus, Apollonia, and the major 
part ot the Orecian world, t(> one common level of sub- 
jection. Alany oi those Akanthiuns, who .spurned the boon 
of equal partnerslnp and tree communion with Greeks and 
iieighbouns, lived to discover how impotent were their own 
separate Nsalls as a bulwark against Mac«hloniaii neighbours; 
and to see themselves contounded in 1 hat common servitude 


which the imprudence of th(‘ir fathers had entailed upon 
them. Hy the peace of Antalkidas, Sparta had surrendered 
the Asiatic Greeks to l^ersia; by crushing the Olynthiaii 
confederacy, she virtually surrendered the Thracian Greeks 
to the Macedonian princes. !Xever again did the oppor- 
tunity occur of placing ilellenism on a firm, consoliclated, 
and self-supporting basis, round the coast of the Therinaic 
Gulf. 

While the Olynthiaii expedition was going on, the 
B.c. 880. Jjacedsemonians were carrying on, under Agesi- 
tilui^of intervention within Peloponnesus, 

Sparta against the city of Phlius. It has already been 
gover^moiit iiiti“tioned that certain exiles of this city had 
of I’hiiuB. recently been recalled, at tlio express command 
Phiiasian Sparta. The ruling party in Phlius had at 
govern- the same time passed a vote to restore thecon- 
lavourodby ^‘^cated property of these exiles; reimbursing 
Ageeip^oiih, out of the public treasury, to those who had 
purchased it, the price which they had paid — 
liauB.^ ” and reserving* all disputed points for judicial 
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decision. ^ The returned exiles now again came to Sparta, 
to prefer complaint' that they could obtain no just 
restitution of their property; that the tribunals of the 
city were in the' hands of their opponents, many of them 
directly interested as purchasers, who refused them the 
right of appealing to any extraneous' and impartial 
authority; and that there w'ere even in the city itself 
many who thought them wronged. Such allegations were 
probably more or less founded in truth. At the same 
time, the appeal to Sparta, abrogating the independence 
of Phlius, BO incensed the ruling Phliasians that they 
jiapscd a sentence of flue against all the appellants. The 
latter insisted on this S(‘ntonrc as a fresh count for 
blreiigtheiiing their complaints at Sparta; and as a farther 
proof of aiiti-Spaitau feeling, as well as of high-handed 
injustice, in the Phlia.sian rulers. 2 Their cause w'.as warmly 
espoused by Agcsilaiis, who had personal relations of 
hof>j>itality w’ith some of the exiles; while it appears that 
hib colleague king Agosipolis was on good terms writh the 
ruling party at Phlius — had received from them zealous 
aid, both in inen and money, for his Ulynthian expedition 
—and hud publicly thanked them for their devotion to 
Sparta. 5* Tlie Phliasian g«)v eminent., emboldened by the 
proclaimed testimonial of Agesipolis, certifying their 
fidelity, had fancied that they stood upon firm ground, and 
that no Spartan coercion would be enforced against them. 
But the marked favour of Agesipolis, now absent in Thrace, 
told rather against them in the mind of Agesilaus; pursuant 
to that jealousy which usually prevailed between the two 
Spartan kings. In spite of much remonstrance at Sparta, 
from many who deprecated hostilities against a city of 
5000 citizens, for the profit of a handful of exiles — he 
not only seconded the proclamation of war against 
Phlius by the Ephors, but also took the command of the 
army. 4 

The army being mustered, and the border sacrifices 
favourable, Agesilaus marched with his usual rapidity 
towards Phlius; dismissing those Phliasian envoys, who 

* Xen. Hellen. ▼. S, lo. a6T(u Tf)v vTpxti&v fSo* 

* Xev. Hellen. ▼. S, 10, 11 . aiv, Ao. 

* X«n, Hellen. v. 8, 10 . ^> 10 - • Xen. Hellan. t. 8, 19, IS; Pla- 

«6Xi'c,. inai {jiiv iiitb tou taroh, Agoill. 0 . 94; Oiodor. xv. 
'ATi9«in6Xt8o«, 3 ti noXXa xat -ax**"? 
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metbim on the road and bribed or entreated him to desist, 
the harsh reply that the government had already 
AgeiiUvB deceived Sparta once, and that, be would be 
Burnhe* an satisfied with nothing less than the surrender 
of the acropolis. This being refused, he marched 
KiiDB-rfl- to the city, and blocked it up by a wall of 
town* by* circumvsllation. The besieged defended them- 
bioekade, selves with resolute bravery and endurance, 
neStanoe^^ Under a citizen named Delphion; who, with a 
The Lace- Select troop of .'too, maintained constant guard 
every point, and even annoyed the besiegers 
^opoiiil* by frequent sallies. By public decij^e, every 
Oounofi of upon half-allowance of bread. 

One 80 that the siege was prolonged to double the 

Hundred ai time which Agesilaus, from the information of 
goremon. exiles as to the existing stock of pro- 

visions, had supposed to be possible. Gradually, however, 
famine made itself felt; desertions from within increased, 
among those who were favourable, or not decidedly averse, 
to the exiles; desertions, which Agesilaus took oare to 
encourage by an ample supply of food, and by enrolment 
as Phliasian emigrants on the Spartan side. At length, 
after about a yetfr’s blockade, ^ the provisions within were 
exhausted, so that the besieged were forced to entreat per- 
mission from Agesilaus to despatch envoys to Sparta and 
beg for terms. Agesilaus granted their request. But 
being at the same time indignant that they submitted to 
Sparta rather than to him, he sent to ask the Ephors that 
the terms might be referred to bis dictation. Meanwhile 
he redoubled his watch over the city; in spite of which, 
Delphion, with one of his most active subordinates, con- 
trived to escape at this last hour. Phlius was now com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion to Agesilaus, who named 
a Council of One Hundred (half from the exiles, half from 
those within the city) vested with absolute powers of life 
and death over all the citizens, and authorized to frame a 
constitution for the future government of the city. Until 

' Xen. Hellsn. ▼. 8, 95. bnt the prallmiiiBry treatment end 

Kqil Td |i.4v ntpi eXiouvToi oStuc oomplalnta of the PkliuUn exllee. 
intttTdXteio iv Axtii) (iTjvl xel One year therefore will be ae mnah 
iyiauTtfi. ae we.oan allow for tlie bloohado 

This general expreiaion *the — perhdpt more than we ou|pit te 
itattere ralatire to PhUn*,” oom- allow, 
fflaoa Dot merely thf hlookadei 
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this should be done, he left a garrison in the acropolis, 
with assured pay for six months. ^ 

Had Agesipolis been alive, perhaps the Phliasians 
might have obtained better terms. How the omnipotent 
Hehatontarchy named by the partisan feelings of Agesilaus,^ 
conducted themselves, we do not know. But the pre- 
sumptions are all unfavourable, seeing that their situation 
as well as their power was analogous to that of the Thirty 
at Athens and the Lysandrian Dekarchies elsewhere. 

The surrender of Olynthua to Polybiades, and of 
Fhlius to Agesilaus, seem to have taken place n.c. S79. 
nearly at the same time. 

* Xon. ITollen. v. S, 17—26. 'fi>!Tvtp*lci or partlian-attachment 

* Tlio panogyrist of Agosilauh of hia hero (Xeuopli. AgeBil. Ij 
findH little to coininend m thoBC 21). 

rir>.ai)uu proceed lugB, except tho 
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CHAP TEH LXXVII. 


FROM THE SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY THE 
. LACEDAIMONIANS DOWN TO THE CONGRESS AT 
SPARTA, AND PARTIAL PEACE, IN 37 J B.C. 

At the beginning of 37U b.c., the empire of the LiicedtP- 
B.C, 370 . monians on land liad reached a pikh never 

Great as- before paralleled. On Ihe sea, their fleet was 

Sparta but moderately powerful, and they seem to have 
lard in held divided empire with Athens over the 

879 BO. emallor islands; while the larger islands (so far 

as we can make out) were independent of both. But the 
whole of inland Greece, both within and without Pelopon- 
nesus — except Argos, Attica, and perhaps the more 
powerful Thessalian cities — was now enrolled in the con- 
tederacy dependent on Sparta. Kor occupation of Thebes,^ 
by a Spartan garrison and an oligarchy of lo“cal partisans,* 
appeared to place her empire beyond all chance of success- 
ful attack; while the victorious cdose of the war against 
OlynthuB carried everywhere an intiinidatiiig sense of lier 
for-reaching power. Her allies too —governed as they were 
in many cases by Spartan harmosts, and by oligarchies 
whose power rested on Sparta — were much more dependent 
upon her than they had been during the time of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

Such a position of affairs rendered Sparta an object 
a Mta iB same mingled fear and hatred (the first 

sow fonrod preponderant) as had been felt towards imperial 
d«t*'ot®or* before, when she was design 

Gretoe- nated as the “despot city.” > And this sentiment 
h«r oon- <^.^8 farther aggravated by the recent peace of 
with' the Antalkidas, in every sense the work of Sparta; 

k?”**Bnd procured, and afterwards 

with Dio- carried into execution. That peace was dis- 
nysiuB of graceful enough as being diiftated by the king 
yrftcuBo, of Persia, enforced in his name, and surrendering 

> Thao;^d, i itdXtv tupawov. 
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to him all the Asiatic Greeks. But it becar&A yet more 
disgraceful when the universal autonomy which it promised 
was seen to be so executed, as to mean nothing better 
than subjection to Sparta. Of all the acts yet committed 
by Sparta, not only in perversion of the autonomy promised 
to every city, but in violation of all the acknowledged canons 
of right dealing between city and city — the most flagrant 
was, her recent seizure and occupation of the Kadmeia at 
Thebes. Her subversion (in alliance with, and partly for 
the benefit of, Amyntas King of Macedonia) of the free 
Olynthian confederacy was hardly less offensive to every 
Greek of large or Pan-hellenic patriotism. She appeared 
as the confederate of the Persian king on one side, of 
Amyntas the Macedonian on another, of the Syracusan 
despot Dionysius on a third — as betraying the independence 
of Greece to the foreigner, and seeking to put down 
everywhere within it, that free spirit which stood in the 
way of her own harmosts and partisan oligarchies. 

Unpopular as Sparta was, however, she stood out 
incontestably as the head of Greece. No man strongoom* 
dared to call in question her headship, or to 
firovoke resistance against it. The tone of pa- Lysiae, ex- 
triotic and i'ree-spoken Greeks at this moment {JJ oi**iir\o 
is manifested in two eminent residents at Athens fe*tivai"of ** 
— Lysias and Isokrates. Of these two rhetors, ^84 b.o. 
the former composed an oration which he publicly read at 
Olympia during the celebration of the 99th Olympiad, 
B.o. 3B4, three years after the peace of Antalkidas. In this 
oration (of which unhappily only a fragment remains, pre- 
served by Dionysius of Halikarnassus), Lysias raises the 
cry of danger to Greece, partly from the Persian king, 
partly from the despot Dionysius of Syracuse. ^ He calls 

■Lysias, Frag. Orat. xxzllf. ^ |iiy ^(Lv xpciTo6vTU>« 

(Olympic.) ed. Bekker ap. Dionys. SaXdacTic, tiLv yprjpidTUiv flaoi- 
Hal. Judle. da Lyslft, p. 6S0-6S6, Topilac' t & 84 t u>v *£ XXi^viuv 
Reisk. oiufiaxa , Tuiv Sanavd o8ai Suvo- 

*Opu>f ouTuic alff^puiQ 8ta- (tivuiv* vauc 84 icoXXdc a6t'ic xd- 

»tpi4vi|v *£XXd8a, xai itoXXd (i4v xTijxai, xoXXdc 8’ 6 xOpaxvoc xijc 

auTijc 8vTa 6x6 T<j» f)apf)dp(f>, KoXXd; ZixsXiac 

84 n6Xci« 6x8 TUpdvv<ov dvacidTouc ^o6<; xpoyd- 

7BYtvi)pi4vaB. vouc |Ai|uT98av, ol toOc |t4v ^apfldpowc 

*Opu>(tsv ydp Touc xtv86> 4xoiT]vav,T^cdXX«Tpia«4xi6u|M6"irta<, 

tou« xal |iLeYdXou< xol it«vtay88ty afSTspxc adruyv dvxspijvloi* Ta6« 
x&ptB'«Ti)x6«a<. ’£x(ffTao8s 84t Stt 8c Tupdwouc sSsXdvavrsc, nwrift 
VOL. IX. U 
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upon all Greeks to lay aside hostility and jealousies one 
with the other, and to unite in making head against these 
two really formidable enemies, as their ancestors had pre- 
viously done, with equal zeal for putting down despots and 
for repfelling the foreigner. He notes the number of 
Greeks (in Asia) handed over to the Persian king, whose 
great wealth would enable him to hire an indefinite number 
of Grecian soldiers, and whose naval iorco was superior to 
anything which the Greeks could muster; while the 
strongest naval force in Greece was that of the Syracusan 
Dionysius. Hecogiiising the Lacedaemonians as chiefs of 
Greece, Lysias expresses his astonishment that they should 
quietly permit the fire to extend itself froi^ one city to 
another. They ou«rht to look upon the misfortunes of 
those cities which had been destroyed, both by the Per- 
sians and by Dionysius, as coming home to themselves; not 
to wait patiently, until the two hostile powers had united 
their forces to attack the centre of Greece, which yet 
remained independent. 

Of the two common enemies — Artaxerx6s and Diony- 
DemotutTa- sius — wliom Lysias thus denounces, the latter 
had sent to this very Olympic festival a splem- 
did Theory, or legation to offer solemn sacrifice 
dPBpot ill his name; together with several chariots to 
at°tiiat contend in the race, and some excellent rhap- 

feBtWai. Bodes to recite poems composed by himself. 


Sicaai T7)* i)iuOEpl7v xnTSffTijsav. 

6iu(id^iu AaxsOvi|j.o.loMc ndvTU>v 

|i.d>i.OTa, Tivi noTE ^paipLSvoi, 

%aiopLSvT]vT7)v 'li>)d83[ itepio- 

pu>0iv, SvTBC Ttuv 

Ao. 

06 Tolvuv 6 81CIU)V X3ip6<; 

TOO itapovToc PbXtkuv* o 6 yap d)>o- 
Tpla; Ski tde tu)v dnoXtuXSTiov aupi- 
(popde vo(i.lUtv, a XX’ olxeia;* ouS’ 
d^eiJittvat, Cio; &v in' auTouc tp.ac 
al SuvdfiBic a)j. 90 Tipu)v (of Arta- 
xerxes and DionysiUB) b/8(uoiv, dXX’ 
lu>« £ti K^KVTI, Ti)v TOUTEUV 5f)plV 
xioXuaai. 

AphoruB appears to haye affirmed 
that there was a plan oonoerted be- 
tween the Pereian king and Dio- 
nyslui, foi attacking Greece in 


ooncort and dividing it between 
them (nee Ephori Fragm. 141, od. 
Didot) TheasBOrtion ismadohy the 
rhetor AriHteid^B, and the allusion 
to EphnruB is here proaerved by the 
Bcboliast on Aristoides (who how- 
ever ia mistaken, in referring It to 
DionyBiuB the younger). Aristeidds 
ascribeB the frustration of this 
attack to the valour of two Athe- 
nian generals, IphikTatfiB andTimo- 
theuB ; the former of whom capturid 
the fleet of Dionysius, while the 
latter defeated the Laoedsemonian 
fleet at Leukas. But these events 
happened In S7i)-372 b.o., when the 
power of Dionysius was not so 
foldable or aggressive as it had 
baanbetween 887-889 B.o. { moreover 
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The Syracusan legation, headed by ThearidSs, brother of 
Dionysius, were clothed with rich vestnients and lodged in 
a tent of extraordinary magnificence, decorated with gold 
and purple; such probably as had not been seen since the 
ostentatious display made by Alkibiades * in the ninetieth 
Olympiad (b.c. 420 ). AVhile instigating the spectators pres- 
ent to exert themselves as Greeks for the liberation of 
their fellow-G reeks enslaved by Dionysius, Lysias exhorted 
them to begin forthwith their hostile demonstration against 
the latter, by plundering the splendid tent before them, 
which insulted the sacred plain of Olympia with the spec- 
tacle of wealth extorted from Grecian sufferers. It appears 
tliat this exhortation was partially, but only partially, acted 
upon. 2 Some persons assailed the tent, but were probably 
restrained by the Eleian superintendents without difficulty. 


the ships of Dionysius lalfon by 
I phikratfis were only ton in number, 
a small sfiundron. Aristoidt'^s ap- 
pears to me to have misconceived 
the date to wliioh tlie assertiuu ot 
Ephnrufl roully roforrod. 

* Soe TBOudo-AndokidfiB cont. Al- 
kibiad, 8. 80 ; and Cli. Iv. of this 
History. 

’ Dionys. Hal. Juclic. do LyaUl, 
p. 619, Diodor. xiv. 10''. 

6i7p~i'eiv Ti; 

Dionysius docs not Rpecify the 
dato of this oratiuii ofDysia8,hut 
Diodorus places it at Olympiad 9S 
— B.c. 3gS— the year before tlio peace 
of Autalkldag. On this point I 
venture to depart irom him, and 
assign it to Olympiad 99, or 3R4 
B.O., three years after the peace, 
tlie rather as his Olymplo chrono- 
logy appears not clear, as may he 
seen by comparing xv. 7 with xiv. 
109. 

1. The year 388 d.o. was a year 
of war, in which Sparta with her 
allies on one side— and Thebes, 
Athens, Corinth, and Argos, on tho 
other— were carrying on strenuous 
hostilities. The war would hinder 
the four last-mentiouvid states ftom 
sending any public legation to 
•acri^'ce at the Olympic festival. 


Dysias, as an Athenian motic, oould 
hardly have gone there at all; but 
he certainly could not liuve gone 
tliero to make a putilic and bol I 
oratorical demonatration. 

2. Tho language of Lysias implic 
that tho -vpcoch was delivered after 
the cession of the Asiatic Greoks 
to I’ersia— 6pu>v ■koXIo |xtv ayTy,^ 
(‘K)>.a6oc) 6 tc6 t(|) pipPipijj, &c. 
This is quite pertinent after the 
peace of Antalkidas; but not at 
all admissible before that peace, 
Tho !<afno may bo said about tbe 
phrase — 00 fap d>). 0 Tpl*? 5sl tuc 
T ujj oi-oluiXotu); oop,;opdc vopii^at'j, 
aXX' oly:l7;, which must bo referred 
to tho recent subicction of the 
Asiatic Greeks by Persia, and of 
the Italian and Sicilian Greeks by 
Dionysius. 

8. In 368 B.c,— when Athens and 
so large a portion of the greater 
cities of Greece were at war with 
Sparta and therefore oontesting' 
her hoadsliip - Lysias would hardly 
have publicly talked of the Spar- 
tans as T]Yipi6vec ttliv *£>Xi^vu>v, o6a 
d8lxu>c, xel fiii ttJv Efifutov dpsTiqv 
xal 8id •z-ri* itp8c t6v n4Xs|AOV iai- 
aTf,|Ar)v. This remark ia made aleo 
by Bievere (Geeobloh. Grieoh, bia 
zur Bchlaohi von Msntinein, p, It^ 
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Yet the incident, taken in conjunction with the speech 
of Lysias, helps us to understand the apprehensions and 
^mpathies which agitated the Olympic crowd in b.c. 384. 
This was the first Olympic festival after the peace of An- 
talkidas; a festival memorable, not only because it again 
bronght thither Athenians, Bcsotians, Corinthians, and 
Argeians, who must have been prevented by the preceding 
war from coming either in b.c. liSS or in b.c. 392 — but also 
as it exhibited the visitors and Theories from the Asiatic 
Greeks, for the first time since they had been handed over 
by Sparta to the Persians — and the like also from those 
numerous Italians and Sicilian Greeks whom Dionysius 
had enslaved. All these sufferers, especially tl^e Asiatics, 
would doubtless be full of complaints respecting the hard- 
ship of their new lot, and against Sparta as having be- 
trayed them; complaint. s, which w'ould call forth genuine 
sympathy in the Athenians, Thebans, and all others who 
had submitted reluctantly to the peace of Antalkidas. 
There was thus a large body of sentiment prepared to 
respond to the declamations of Lysias. And many a 
Grecian patriot, who would be ashamed to lay hands on 
the Syracusan tents or envoys, would yet yield a mournful 
assent to the orator’s remark, that the free Grecian world 
was on fire^ at both sides; that Asiatics, Italians, and Si- 
cilians, had already passed into the hands of Artaxerxes and 
Dionysius; and that, if these two formidable enemies should 
coalesce, the liberties even of central Greece would be in 
great danger. 

It is easy to see how much such feeling of grief and 
Fftnagyrleai would tend to raiso antipathy against 

oration of Sparta. Lysias, in that portion of his speech 
isokratSs. which we possess, disguises his censure against 
her under the forms of surprise. But Isokratds, who com- 
posed an analogous discourse four years afterwards (which 
may perhaps have been read at the next Olympic festival 
of B.C. 380), speaks out more plainly. He denounces the 
Lacedemonians as traitors to the general security and 

Nor would ho have declaimed eo recount the history of Dlonyilue), 
ardently againit the Fereian king, It appears to me that thle oration 
at a time when Athens was etill of Lysias is unsuitable to b.o. 8M 
not deapalring of Persian aid against —but perfectly suitable to 884 B.o. 
iSparia. Lysias, Orat. Olymp. Frag. 

On thesa grounds (as well as on -rljv ‘EXXdta Utpiopwm, 

dtbori whlob 1 shall ttatb wheu 1 fto. 
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freedom of G^reece, and as seconding foreign kings as well 
as Grecian despots to aggrandize themselves at the cost of 
autonomous Grecian cities — all in the interest of their own 
■elfish ambition. No wonder (he says) that the free and 
self-acting Hellenic world was every day becoming con- 
tracted into a narrower space, when tlie presiding city 
Sparta assisted Artaxerxes, Amyntas, and Dionysius to 
absorb it— and herself undertook unjust aggressions 
against Thebes, Olynthus, Phlius, and Mantineia. ‘ 

The preceding citations, from Lysias and Isokrates, 
would be sufficient to show the measure which 
intelligent contemporaries took, both of the uponSpart* 
state of Greece and of the conduct of Sparta, 
during the eight years succeeding the peace of phiio-^Laoo- 
Antalkidas (3S7 — 379 b.c.). But ihe philo- 
Laconian Xenophon is still more emphatic in ^ 
his condemnation of Sparta. Having described her trium- 
phant and seemingly unassailable position after the sub- 
jugation ofOly nthus andPhlius, he proceeds to say 2 — “I could 
produce numerous other incidents, both in and out ofGreece, 
to prove that the gods take careful note of impious men 
and of evil-doers ; but the events whicli I am now about to 
relate are quite sufficient. The Lacedaemonians, who had 
sworn to leave each city autonomous, having violated their 

* laokrat^B, Or. Iv. (Panogyr.) ■. te tu)» iroXiTu)v elaiYoyovTac tie 

145, 146: compare his Orat. riii. axporoXiv ajxo'l);, xal 3ouXT]!ii«Tac 
(De Pace) e. 122; aud Diodor. xv. Aaxs8aip.ovl&i; r6Xiv fiouXeueiv, 
23. moxe oOxol xypxwtiv Tt)v 

Dlonyiiue of Byracuso had eent touxcov apx^t'^ Aitxd (jlovov xu>y ^u- 
twenty triremes to join the Lace- yovxwv i^pxssxv xaxaXuegci. 
dsmonians at the Hellespont, a This passage is properly char- 
few months before the peace of aotorized by Dr. Peter (in hie 
Antalkidas (Xenophon, Hellen. ▼. Commentatio Oritioa in Xenophon- 
1, 26). tis Hellenloa, Hall. 1837, p. 82) as 

* Xen. Hellen. t, 4, 1 IloXXd the turning-point in the history-- 

|ikv ouv &v TIC &XXa Xtyeiv, "Hoo igitur in loco quasi edl- 

xal *£XXT)vixd xal fiap^spixa, me tiore operie eui Xenophon lulhi 
Qtol CUTS x(I>v datfio'jvxujv ouxe xmv eistlt, atque nno In eonspeotn 
dv6eta noiocvxmv d|icXouai' vuv fc Spartanos, et ad euae felioitatis 
(iiifjv Xt^u> xd icpoxtipitva. A«xs8ai- faetigium ascenders ridet, et rur* 
ILovtol tt ydf, oi iiidsa^xtc aoxovd- sue ab eo delabl: tantS antbm 
(iouc idexiv xdc leoXsic, X7)v ev dlTinee juetitics conioientid tangL 
Sflflaic dxpoaoXiv Bpartanorum fortvnft 

autwv (idvov Tu)v d6ixT)9dvxw ixo- eonipioua, nt rix euum Judlelsm, 
XdeQijeae, iipmxov o&8’ ivdc tu»v qnanquam id solat Aioare, •oppm* 
xtbxexs dx9p(i>ittt»v «paxi)btvTic. Touc larit.* 
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oaths hj seizing the citadel of Thebes, were punished by 
the very men whom they had wronged — though no 
one on earth had ever before triumphed over them. And 
the Theban faction who had introduced them into the 
citadel, with the deliberate purpose that their city should 
be enslaved to Sparta in order that they might rule des- 
potically themselvca — were put down by no more tliiui 
seven assailants, among the exiles whom they had 
banished.” 

W’hat must have been the hatred, and sense of abused 
ascendency, entertained towards Sparta by 
of marking neutral Or uiitriendly (j reeks, when^enophon, 
tniisitionin coiisjnruous for his partiality to her and 

hit hiitory for his dislike of Thebes, could employ these 
B^arUn decisive words in ushering in the coming phase 

g lory to of Spartan humiliation representing it as a 

well-merited judgement from the gods? The 
diBgraco. Beiiteiice which 1 have just translated marks, in 
the commonplace manner of the Xciiophoiitic liellenica, 
the same moment of pointed contrast and transition— past 
glory suddenly and unexpectedly darkened by supervening 
misfortune — which is foreshadowed in the narrative of 
Thucydides by the dialogue between the Athenian envoys 
and the Melian* council; or in the (Edipiis and Antigone 
of Sophokles,2 by the warnings of the prophet Teiresias. 
The government of Thebes had now been for three 
years (since the blow struck by Phoebidas) in 
the hands of Leontiudes and his oligarchical 
partisans, upheld by the Spartan garrison in 
the Kadnicia. llespecting the details of its 
proceedings we have scarce any information. 
We can only (as above remarked) judge of it 
by analogy of the Thirty tyrants at Athens, 
and of the Lysandrian Dokarchies, to which it 
was exactly similar in origin, position, and 
interests. That the general spirit of it must 
have been cruel, oppressive, and rapacious — we 
cannot doubt; though in what degree we have 
na means of knowing. The appetites of uncon- 
trolled rulers, as well as those of a large toreign garrison, 
would ensure such a result: besides which, those rulers 

I Bee above in this Hietory— * Boph. (Edip. Tyr. 450 ; Antlgon, 

the close of Chapter Ivi. 1066. 


B.O. 379. 

Thebes 
under Le- 
ontiadds 
and the 
philo- 
Bpartan 
oligarchy, 
with the 
B par tan 
garrison 
In the 
Kadmeia— 
oppressive 
and tyran- 
nical gov- 
esnment. 
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must have been in constant fear of risings or conspiracies 
amidst a body of high-spirited citizens who saw their city 
degraded, from being the chief of the Boeotian federation, 
into nothing better than a captive dependency of Sparta. 
Such fear was aggravated by the vicinity of a numerous 
body of Theban exiles, belonging to the opposite or anti- 
Spartan })arty; three or four hundred of whom had fled to 
Athens at tho lir^t seizure of their leader Tsmenias, and 
had been doubtless joined subsequently by others. So 
strongly did tlie Theban rulers apprehend mischief from 
tliese exiles, that they hired a•^^asslns to take them off by 
private murder at Atliens; and actually succeeded in thus 
killing Androkleidas, chief of the band and chief successor 
of the deceased Ismeiiias — tliougli they missed their blows 
at the rest. i And we nui)' be sure that they made the 
prison in Tliebes subservient to multiplied enormities and 
executions, when we read not only that 15(» prisoners were 
found in it when tho government was put down,- hut also 
that in the fervour of that revolutionary movement, the 
slain gaoler was an object of such fierce antipathy, that his 
corpse was trodden and sjiit upon by a crowd of Theban 
W'omeii.3 Jn Thebes, as in other frreciaii cities, the women 
not only took no pari in political di'-putes, but rarely 
even show’cd themselves in public;^ so that this furious 
demonstration of vindictive sentiment must have been 
generated by the loss or inaltreatment of sons, husbands, 
and brothers. 

The Tlieban exiles found at Atliens not only secure 
shelter, but genuine pympulhy w'ith their com- Discontent 
plaints against Lacedaemonian injustice. The 
generous countenance which had been show'ii und'e? com- 
by the Thebans, twenty-four years before, to 
Thrasybulus and the other Athenian refugees, exiles at 
during the omnipotence of the Thirty — was Athens. 

* Plutarch, Pelopldas, c. 6 com- domocratio party, named AmpM- 

paro Plutarch, De Gcii. Socr c. 29. tlious. He was about to be shortly 
p. 690 B. executed, and the oonspiratora, 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ▼. 4, 14, personally attached to him, seem 

* Plutaroh, De Oen. Boer, o 33. to have accelerated the hour of 

p. 698 B. 0. Ip xal |jl! 9' their plot partly to preserve his 

eicsvs^Yjoav xai npoosittueav oix life (Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p. 
iXllftti Yovaixtc. 677 D. p 686 F.). 

Among the prison cis was a * The language of Plutarch (De 
dlstinguisliod Theban of the Oen. Sucrat. e. 88. p. '98 C.) U 
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now gratefully requited under this reversal of fortune to 
boUi cities;! and requited too in defiance of the menaces 
of Sparta, who demanded that the exiles should be expelled 
— as she had on the earlier occasion demanded that the 
Athenian refugees should be dismissed from Thebes. To 
protect these Theban exiles, however, was all that Athens 
could do. Their restoration was a task beyond her power 
— and seemingly yet more beyond their own. For the 
existing government of Thebes vras firmly seated, and had 
the citizens completely under control. Administered by a 
small faction, Archias, Philippus, Hypates, and Leontiades 
(among w'hom the tw'o first were at this moment polemarchs, 
though the last was the most energetic and resolute) — it 
was at the same time sustained by the large garrison of 
1500 Lacedaemonians and allie.s, 2 under Lysanoridas and 
two other harmosts, in the Kadmeia — as well as by the 
Lacedaemonian posts in the other Boeotian cities around — 
OrchomenuB, Thespiae, Plataea, Tauagra, &c. Though the 
general body of Theban sentiment in the city was decidedly 
adverse to the government, and though the young men 
while exercising in the palaestra (gymnastic exercises being 
more strenuously prosecuted at Thebes than anywhere 
else except at Sparta) kept up by private communication 
the ardour of an earnest, but compressed, patriotism — yet 


illustrated by the description ffiven 
in the harangue of Lykurgus cent. 
Iieokrat, (o. xi. s. 4 >)— 'Of the uni« 
Tersal alarm prevalent in Athens 
after the battle of ChKroueia, 
such that even the women could 
not stay in their houses— dva^luic 
u&TWv xal icoXeux 6pu>piivac, 

Ao. Compare also the words of 
Makarla, in the Herakleidas of 
Eurlpidds, 470; and Diodor. ziii. 
60— in his description of the cap- 
ture of Bellnus in Sicily. 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, o. 6. 

Bee this sentiment of gratitude 
an the part of Athenian democrats, 
towards those Thebans who had 
abeltered them at Thebes during 
tfaa exile along with Thrasybulus 
^strikingly brought out in an 
oration of Lysias, of whloh unfor- 
tunatnlj only a fragment remalus 


(Lyalas, Frag. 40, 47, Bekk.; Dio- 
iiys. Hal. Judic. de Isa-o, p. 604). 
The speaker of this oration had 
been received at Thebes by Kephi- 
BodotuB the father of Pherenikus ; 
the latter was now in exile at 
Athens; and the speaker had not 
only welcomed him (Pherenikus) 
to Ills houBo with brotherly affec- 
tion, but also delivered this oration 
on his behalf before the Dikas- 
tery; Pherenikus having rightful 
claims on the property left behind 
by the assasBinated Androkleldas. 

* Diodor. xv. 20 ; Plutarob, Pe- 
lopidas, 0 . 13; Plutarch, De Oen. 
Boer. o. 17. p. 686 X. 

In another passage of the trea- 
tise (the last sentenoe but one) he 
sets down the numberi in the End* 
nela at 6000; but the smeller 
number is most likely to be true. 
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The Thoban 
exiles at 
Athens, 
after wait* 
ing some 
lime in 
hopes of a 
rising at 
Thebes, re- 
solve to 
begin a 
movi'ment 
themoelvL's. 


all manifestation or assemblage was forcibly kept down, 
and the commanding posts of the lower town, as well as 
the citadel, were held in vigilant occupation by the ruling 
minority. * 

For a certain time, the Theban exiles at Athens 
waited in hopes of some rising at home, or some 
positive aid from Ihe Athenians. At length, 
in the third winter after their flight, they began 
to despair of encouragement from either quar- 
ter, and resolved to take the initiative upon 
themselves. Among them were numbered 
several men of the richest and higliebt families 
at Thebes, proprietorb of cliariots, of jockeys, 
and of training e&tablishmeiits for contending 
at the various' festivals: Pelopidas, Mellon, 
Daniokleidas, Theopompus Pherenikus, and others.* 

Of these the most forward in originating aggressive 
measures, though almost the youngest, was paiopida* 
Pelopidas; whose daring and selt-devotion, in tak?f tho" 
an enterprise which seemed utterly desperate, 
soon communicatedtheinbelveBtouliniidiUiofhiB Moiion and 
comrades. The exiles, keeping up constant ft'’® 
private correspondence with their friends in 
Thebes, felt assured of the sympathy of the 
citizens generally, if they could once strike a 
blow. Yet nothing less would be Fufficient than 
the destruci ion of the four rulers, Leontiades 
and his colleagues — nor w'ould any one within 
the city devote himself to so hopeless a danger. 

It was this conspiracy which Pelopidas, Mellon, 
and five or ten other exiles (the entire baud is 
differently numbered, by some as seven, by others, twelve*) 
undertook to execute. Many of their friends in Thebes 
came in as auxiliaries to them, who would not have 


•xiles, 
undortake-t 
the task of 
dostroving 
the rulers 
of Thebes 
Oo-opera- 
tion of 
Phyllidas 
the secre- 
tary, and 
Charon at 
Thebes. 


* Flutarob, De Gen. Socr. c. 4. p. 
B77 B; o. 17. p. A87 B; o. 2fi. p. 694 
C ; o. 27. p. 696 A. 

* Plutaroh, Pelopidas, o. 7, 6. 
Plutarch, De Gen. Soorat. c. 17. 

p. 687 D. Tu>v M4XA.cuyoe ip(i.sTT]- 

Xattttv sxiexdTfjc ’Ap' o6 

XXifiwva XsYStc, thn x4XY)ti xa 'Hpaia 
vixtuvTa iiipoviv. 

* Xenophon eays seven (Uellen. 


T. 4, 1, 2) ; Plutaroh and Comellne 
Nepos say twelve (Plutaroh, De 
Gen. Boer. a. 2. p. 670 C. ; Plutaroh, 
Pelopidas, c. 8— IS; Cornel. Nepoi, 
Pelopidas, o. 2). 

It is remarkable that Xenophon 
never mentions the name of Pelo- 
pidas In this oonspiraoy ; nor indeed 
(with one exception) throughout 
hie Uellenica. 
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embarked in tbe design as primary actors. Of all auxiliaries, 
the most effective and indispensable was Phyllidas, the 
secretary of the polemarchs; next to him, Charon, an 
eminent and earnest patriot. Phyllidas, having been dis- 
patched to Athens on official business, entered into secret 
conference with tlie conspirators, concerted with them the 
day for their coming to Thebes, and even engaged to 
provide for them access to the persons of the polemarchs. 
Charon not only promised them concealment in his house, 
from their first coming within the gates, until the moment 
of striking their blow should have arrived-s-but also 
entered his name to share in the armed attack. Never- 
theless, in spite of such partial (>ncouragemev^.s, the plan 
still appeared desperate to many who wished heartily for 
its success. Epaminondas, for example — who now for the 
first time comes before us — resident at Thchos, and not 
merely sympatliisiiig with the political views ofPelopidas, 
but also Douiid to him by intimate friendship — dissuaded 
others from the attempt, and declined participating in it. 
He announced distinctly that he would not become an 
accomplice in civil bloodshed. It appears that there were 
men among the exiles w'liose violence made him fear that 
they wrould not, like Pelopidas, draw the sword exclusively 
against Leontiades and his colleagues, but would avail 
themselves of success to perpetrate unmeasured violence 
against other politic al enemies. » 

The day for the enterprise w'as determined by Phyl- 
lidas the secretary, who had prepared an evening 
Plans of banquet for Archias and Philippus, in celebra- 
Phyiiidns tion of the period when they were going out of 
«n *fhe**' polemarchs — and w'ho had promised on 

ooi^pira- that occasion to bring into their company some 
Tifebes'aud Women remarkable for beauty, as well as of the 
the govern- best families in Thebes. '-i In concert with the 
-he^invites body of Theban exiles at Athens, w'bo 

the^pole-*^ held themselves ready on the borders of Attica, 
marcijs to together with some Athenian sympathisers, to 
a anque . Thebes the instant that they should 

receive intimation — and in concert also with two out of 

' Plutarch, De Oon. Boor. c. 3, p. 677 0.; Plutarch, Pelopid. o. S. 

676 E. ; p 677 A. The Theban women were dl^tin- 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 4. rac es^vo- gulshed for majestic ffgure and 
Tutac xal xaXlictac tu)v cv 6r,fiaic. beauty (Dlksarohus, Vit. Gmo. |a 
Plutarob, Da Gen. Boor. o. 4. p. 144, ad. Fubr.). 
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the ten Stratdgi of Athens, whp took on ^hemselvcs pri- 
vately to countenance the enterprise, without any public 
vote—Pelopidas and Mellon, and their five companions,^ 
crossed Kithseron from Athens to Thebes. It was wet 
weather, about December b.c. 379 ; they were disguised as 
rustics or hunters, with no other arms than a concealed 
dagger ; and they got within the gates of Thebes one by 
one at nightfall, just when the latest farming-men were 
coming home from their fields. All of them arrived safe 
at the house of Charon, the appointed rendezvous. 

It was, however, by mere accident that they had not 
been turned back, and the whole scheme friis- echemo 
t rated. Por a Theban named Ilipposthenidas, very nemiy 
friendly to the consinracy, but faint-hearted, 
who had been let into the secret against tlie wlijch ^ro- 
will of Phyllidas — became so irightenod as the 
moment of execution apjiroacliod, that he took from de- 
upon himself, w'ithout the know leilge of the rest, iivorinR his 
to dispatch Chlidon, a faithful alave of ^Fidlon, 
ordering him to go forth on Ilor^oback from Thebes, to 
meet his master on the road, and to dow^irc that he and his 
comrades would go back to Attica, since circumstances 
had happened to render the project for the moment 
impracticable. Chlidon, going home to fetch his bridle, but 
not finding it in its usual place, asked his wife where it 
was. The woman, at first pretending to look for it, at last 
confessed that she had lent it to a neighbour. Chlidon 
became so irritated with this delay, that he got into loud 
altercation with his wife, who on her part wished him ill- 
luck wdth his journey. He at last beat her, until neigh- 
bours ran in to interpose. His departure was thus acci- 
dentally frustrated, so that the intended message of 
countermand never reached the conspirators on their 
way. 2 

In the house of Charon they remained concealed all the 
ensuing day, on the evening of which the banquet of Ar- 
cliias and Philippus w'as to take jjlace. Phyllidas had laid his 
plan for introducing them at that banquet, at the moment 

' Plutarch (Pelopid. o. 26; De o. 2. 

Oen. Boer. o. 26. p. 664 O.) nien« * Plutarch, Pelopidas, o. 8; Plu- 
kioni MenekleldAfl, Damokleidas, tarch, De Gen. Bocrat. IT. p. 686 
aud Theopompus among them. B.; o. 18. p. 6ti7 D.-E. 

Compare Cornel. N' poi, Pelopid’ 
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when the twopolemarchsiiad become full of wine, in female 
Pel eide *^ttire, as being the women whose visit was ex- 
* - peeled. The hour had nearly arrived, and they 
were preparing to play their parts, when an 
unexpected messenger knocked at the door, 
summoning Charon instantly into the presence 
of the polemarchs. All within were thunder- 
struck with the summons, which seemed to imply 
that the plot had been divulged, perhaps by the 
timid Uipposthenidas. It was agreed among 
them that Charon must obey at once. Neverthe- 
less he himself, even in the perilous uncertainty 
which beset him, was most of all apprehensive 
lest the friends whom he had sheltered should 
suspect him of treachery towards themselves 
and their cause. Before departing, thercfoie, 
he sent for his only son, a youth of liftcen and 
of conspicuous promise in every way. This 
youth he placed in the hands of Pelopidas, as 
a hostage for his own fidelity. But Pelopidas 
and the rest, vehemently disclaiming all 
suspicion, entreated Charon to put his son away, out of the 
reach of that danger in which all were now involved. 
Charon, however, could not l»e prevailed on to comply, and 
left his son among them to share the fate of the rest. He 
went into the presence of Archias and Philippus ; whom 
he found already half-intoxicated, but informed, by intel- 
liflence from Athens, that some plot, they knew not by 
whom, was afloat. They had sent for him to question him, 
as a known friend of the exiles ; but he had little difficulty, 
aided by the collusion of Phyllidas, in blinding the vague 
suspicions of drunken men. anxious only to resume their 
conviviality.^ He was allowed to retire and rejoin his 
friends. Nevertheless soon after his departure — so many 
were the favourable chances which befel these improvident 


and Hellon 
lecratly 
nfco 

ThebeB.and 
conceal 
themselvee 
in the house 
of Charon. 
Sudden 
summons 
sent by the 
polemarchs 
to Charon. 
Charon 
places his 
son in the 
hands of 
Pelefkidas 
as a 

tiosURe — 
warning to 
the pole- 
marohs 
from 
Athens— 
they loare 
it unread. 


* Xenophon does not mention thie 
eeparate snmmons and Tisit of 
Charon to the polemarchs— nor 
anything about the scene with his 
son. He only notices Charon as 
having harboured the conspirators 
in his house, and seems even to 
Bppalc of him as a person of little 
oonsequeiioe— ice^a Xcpu>»i rivt, 


dc. (V. 4 , S). 

The anecdote is mentioned in 
both the compositions of Plutaroh 
(Be Oen. Goer. e. 28. p. 696; and 
Pelopidas, o. 9), and is too itaterest- 
ing to be omitted, being perfectly 
consistent with wbat we read In 
Xenophon ; though it has perhaps 
somewhat of a theatrical air. 
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men — a fresh message was delivered to Archias the pole* 
march, from his namesake Archias the Athenian Hierophant, 
giving an exact account of the names and scheme of the 
conspirators, which had become known to the philo-Laco- 
nian party at Athens. The messenger who bore this 
dispatch delivered it to Archias with an intimation, that 
it related to very serious matters. “Serious matters for 
to-morrow,** said the polemarch, as he put the dispatch, 
unopened and unread, under the pillow of the couch on 
whicli he w'as reclining. ^ 

Returning to their carousal, Archias and Fhilippus 
impatiently called upon Phyllidas to introduce Phyiiidas 
the women according to his promise. Upon this brings the 
the secretary retired, and brought the conspira- for/,*’in*fe- 
tors, clothed in female attire, into an adjoining 
chamber; then going back to the polemarchs, he room where 
informed them that the women would not come 
in unless all the domestics were first dismissed. Sanqueu^* 
An order was forthwith given that these latter 
should depart, while Phyllidas took care that phfiip*pM, 
they should be well provided with wine at the 
lodging of one among their number. The pole- mISI. 
marchs were thus left only with one or two iinated. 
friends at table, half-intoxicated as well as themselves; 
among them Kabeirichus, the archon of the year, who 
always throughout his term kept the consecrated spear of 
office in actual possession, and had it at that moment close 
to his person. Phyllidas now conducted the pretended 
women into the banqueting-room ; three of them attired as 
ladies of distinction, the four others following as female 
attendants. Their long veila, and ample folds of clothing, 
were quite sufficient as disguise — even had the guests at 
table been sober — until they sat down by the side of the 
{mlemarchs; and the instant of lifting their veils was the 
signal for using their daggers. Archias and Fhilippus were 
slain at once and with little resistance; but Kabeirichus 

* Plattrdh,Pe1opldaB, 0 . 10; Flu- general reference to the omiieloa 
tareh, De Oea. Boer. c. 80. p. 6t6 of Immediate opening of letten 
y. Eic a&ptev TV onouSviv. arrived, as having caused the 

This ooourranee also Snds no capture of the Kadnsela; whloh was 
place in the narrative of Xenophon, however only Its remote aonao- 
Comelins Kepos, Pelopidaa, o. A qttehce. 

Saeas (Pollorcetie. tl) makes a 
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with his spear tried to defend himself, and thus perished 
with the others, though the conspirators had not originally 
intended to take his life. ^ 

Having been thus far successful, Phyllidas conducted 
Leont'uiiAa ^hreo of the coubpirators — Pelopidas, Kephiso- 
ftnd iiy- duriis, and Pamokleidas — to the house of Leon- 
ITaiifir” tiades, into which he obtained admittance by 
their announcing himself as the bearer of an order 

housea. from tlic poleinarclis. Lcontiades was reclining 
alter supper, witli his wife sitting spinning wool by his 
side, wlieii they entered his chamber. Being a-brave and 
powerful man, he started up, seized his sword, and mortally 
wounded Kephisoddrus in the throat; a despei^Je struggle 
then ensued between him and Pelopidas in the narrow 
doorway, where there was no room for a third to approach. 
At lenglli, however, Pelopidas overthrew and killed him, 

* The dPHCriiition jyiven by Xeno- 3) piroB a story witli many 
phoo, of tliia a0!*.i3ainatioii of ilifTvn'nt ciruunihtiinccs, yot a^ree- 
the pulemarcha at TliebCH, difTorit iiir m tlin fact Hint I’etopulns 
materially from that of riutarcli. in fonialo nttiro killed the Spar* 
1 follow Xenoplioii in tlio main, tan fjoiicial, TIio story alluded 
Introduiliig however gcviTal of to by Aiistotlo (Polit. v. 6, 10), 
the details lound in Plutarch, though he iiamoe both Thebes and 
winch are interesting, and which Archias, can hardly refer to thlB 
have the air of being autbontic. event, 

Xenophon hiinscir intimate*! (llcl- It lu riutarcb liowover who meii- 
loii. V. 4, 7), that lifsides the story tions the presence of Tvabciriclius 
given in the text, tlicro was also the arclion at the banquet, and the 
another story told by some— that curious "J’hobnn custom that the 
Mellon and his companions had orchon diirizig bis year of offioo 
got access to the poleniarrhs in never loft out of Ins hand the 
the guise of drunken revellers. It cuiisocratcd spear. As s Boeotian 
is this latter story which Plutarcli born, Plutarch w'as doubtless famil- 
has adopted, and which carries iar with these old customs, 
him into mauy details quite iii* From what other authors Plutarch 
consistent with the narrative of copied the abundant details of this 
Xenophon. I think the story, of revolution at Thebes, which ho 
the conspirators having been intro- iiitorweaves in the life of Pelopidas 
duced in female attire, the more and in the treatise called De Oenio 
probable of the two It is borne Socraiis— we do not know. Some 
out by the exact analogy of what critics suppose him to have borrow. 
Herodotus tells us respecting cd from Dionysoddrus and Aoaxis 
Alexander bob of Amyntas, prince — Boeotian historians whose work 
of Macedonia (Herod, v. 20)» comprised this period, but of whom 

Oomparo Plutarcli, Pelopidas, o. iio.t a single fragment is preserved 
10,11} Plutarch, De (ren. Soorat. (ace Fragro. Histor. Grose, ed. Didot, 
C. SI. p. &97. Polyesnui (li. 4, vol. ii. p. 84). 
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after which they retired, enjoining the wife with threats 
to remain silent, and closing the door after them with 
peremptory commands that it should not be again openedlt 
They then went to the house of Hypates, whom they slew 
while he attempted to escape over the roofJ 

The four great rulers of the philo-Laconian party in 
Thebes, having been now put to death, Phyllidaa PhyiiidaB 
proceeded with the conspirators to the prison. ^ 

llere the gaoler, a confidential agent in the retsfroe"tio 
oppressions of the deceased governors, hesitated prisoners, 
to admit him; but was slain by a sudden thrust dairTn,l°°' 
with his spear, so as to ensure free admission to 
all. To liberate the prisoners, probably for the apiear^in 
most part men of kindred politics with the con- 
spirators — to furnish them with arms taken from the battle- 
spoils hanging up in the neighbouring porticoes — and to 
range them in battle order near the temple of Amphion — 
w’ere the next proceeding.^; after wdiijh they began lo feel 
some assurance of safety and triumph. 2 Epaminondas and 
Gorgidas, apprised of what had occurred^were the first who 
appeared in arms with a few friends to sustain the cause; 
while proclamation was everywhere made aloud, through 
heralds, tliat the despots were slain — that Thebes was 
free — and that all Thebans who valued freedom should 
muster in arms in the market-place. There were at that 
moment in Thebes many trumpeters who had come to 
contend for the prize at the approaching festival of the 
Herakleia. Hippostheiiidas engaged these men to blow 
their trumpets in different parts of the city, and thus every- 
where to excite the citizens to arras. ^ 

' Xon. H 0 II V 4, 9, Plutarch, a defence dangeroiie to aBBallanti. 
Polop. c. 11, 12; and De Gen. Socr. Plutarch, In another place, singloB 
p. 697 D— F Here again Xenophon out the death of Leontlad^s rb the 
and Plutarch diffor; the latter marking circumstance of the whole 
repre^ontB that Felopldas got into glorious enterprise, and ilio most 
the house of LeontiadOs tcithout iniproBBive to Pelopidas (I’lutarch 
Phyllldas— which appears to me — Non posse ■uaTitcrrirt secundum 
altogether Improbable. On the Epicuruin— p. 1099 A*E.). 
other hand, Xenophon mentions * Xenoph. llellen. v. 4 , 8; Plu- 
nothiug about the defence of Leon- tarch, Pelop. c. 12 ; De Gen. Socr. p. 
tiadds and his personal conflict 698 B. 

with Pelopidas, which I copy from ' This is a curious piece of detail, 
Plutarch. So brare a man as Leon- which we learn from Plutaorch (De 
tladis, awake and sober, would Gen. Socr. c. 34. p. BOB D.). 
not let himself be eUin without The Orobomenian ZneeriplleM 
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Althongli darinff the darkness surprise was the pre- 
'vcdent feeling, and no one knew what to do --yet 
lit' RuonB so soon as day dawned, and the truth became 
cm tbe*ei^* hnowD, there was but one feeling of joy and pa- 
■oiRgmorn. trlotic enthusiasm among the majority of the 
tSS’erenf citizens.' Both horsemen and hoplitcB Wtened 
was known, in arms to the agora. Here for the first time 
Minbfy^n** since the seizure of the Kadmeia by Pheebidas, 
the market' a formal assembly of the Theban people was con- 
PeinpTdae vened, before which Pelopidas and hisJellow- 
Meiion,aiid conspirators presented themselves. The priests 
nwetTihe crowiied them with wre^^hs, and 

flrit Bobo- thanked them in the name of the local gods; 
taroha. while the assembly hailed them with acclama* 
tions of delight and gratitude, nominating with one voice 
Pelopidas, Mellon, and Charon as the first renewed 
BoBOtarchs.2 The revival of this title, which had been 
dropt since the peace of Antalkidas, was in itself an event 
of no mean significance; implying not merely that Thebes 
had waked up again into freedom, but that the Boeotian 
confederacy also had been, or w'ould be, restored. 

Messengers had been forthwith dispatched by the 
Aid to the conspirators to Attica to communicate their 
couBpiro- success; upon which all the remaining exiles, 
prilate**" with the two Athenian generals privy to the 
P^ot and a body of Athenian volunteers, or corps 
Attic” ” francs, all of whom were ready on the borders 
Alarm of awaiting the summons — flocked to Thebes to 

tani STtiia complete the work. The Spartan generals, on 
Kadmeia- their side also, sent to Plateea and Thespiss for 
for^rein"** aid. During the whole night, they had been 
forcementB. distracted and alarmed by the disturbance in 
the city; lights showing themselves here and there with 
trumpets sounding and shouts for the recent success. ^ 
Apprised speedily of the slaughter of the polemarchs, from 

la Boeokh’s Oolleetlon record the Is attested by Xenophon, no very 
prises giTsa to these ZsXiciyxTni willing witnese— Hellen. ▼. 4, 
or trampetere (see Boeckta, Oorp. S. intX V V ^ 

Insor. Ho. 1684, 16S6, Ac.). 7 btbvt]|i4vo xal ol 6xXiTai 

' The aaaniraonB joy with which xal ei IkxsIc xoU SkXoic cEifloi^- 
4he eonBummatlon of the revolution low. 
wae welcomed in Thebes— and the * Plutarch, Pelop. c. IS. 
ardourwith which the oltiaene turn- * Plutarch, Da Gen. 8ocr. p. SIS 

' adouttoeupport Itbyarmed forca— X; Felop. «. 12. 
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whom they had been accustomed to receive orders, thi^y 
knew not whom to trust or to consult, while they were 
doubtless beset by affrighted fugitives of the now del'eated 
party, who would liiirry up to the Kadmoia for safety. 
They reckoned at first on a diversion in their favour from 
the forces at Platsea and ThespioB. But these forces were 
not permitted even to approach the city-gate; beingvigui- 
ou&ly charged,a8 soon ab they lame in sight, by thenewJy- 
mustered Theban cavalry, and torced to retreat with loss. 
The Laiedaemonians in tlie eitad- l were tlius not only left 
without support, but saw their enemies in the city rein- 
forced by the other exiles, and by tlie auxiliary volunteer'^. » 

JVleaiiuhile Pelopidas and the other new Bosotarchs 
found themselves at the head of a body of armed roiopidas 
citizens, full of devoted patriotism and un- 
animous in hailing the ret cut rovolution. They prepa^o*to 
availed themselves of this first burst of fervour 
to prepare for storming the Kadmeia without the Lace- 
delay, knowing the importance of forestalling dxmr>nian 
all aid from Sparta. And the citizens were ?J”tuiato 
already rushing up to the assault — proclamation 
being made of large rew^ards to those who m ”r?i of 
shouhl first force their way in — when the Lace- 
dssmonian commander sent proposals for a ca- are*** 
pitulation.2 Undisturbed egress from Thebes, put to death 
with the honours of war, being readily guaran- ^o^away 
teed to him by oath, the Kadmeia was then aionK with 
surrendered. As the Spartans were marching iVi^SloBt ***^ 
out of the gates, many Thebans of the defeated wim aurren- 
party went forth also. But against these latter Ka*dmeVa*ii 
the exasperation of the victors wras so ungovern- put to 
able, that several of the most odious were ^ 

seized as they passed, and put to death; in some Sparuns. 

* Xenophon expresely mention* 9, 10 ). 

Chat the Athenians who were in> * Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 10, 11 . npoe* 
Tiled to oome, and who actually 43-iX.ov icp 6 c dxp4icoXu>-Ti^v npo- 
did come, to Thebes, were the two twv icpoaidvTw; dad#t(uv 

generals and the volunteers; all of diuptu*, do. 

whom were before privy to the Diodorus, xv. Sli, Insira to>< co- 
plot and were in readiness on the Xlxac cci ti}^ *Xswi 6 cplffy capaxci>.d- 
borders of Attioa— roue cpe< vote eavTK (the euocessfal Theban oon^ 
dp lot « *A 6 i)val< 0 ^ aal Toiic 8 uo «uiv spirators, Pelopidas, Ac.) vevdp* 
erpoTiyTWv— ei ’ABi}««ioi dicA Ttuv 700 c iox^v dcavrac to 
4pl>«eT wapqeav (Hellan. ▼. 4, palouc* 
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cftses, «veii their children along with them. And more of 
them would have been thus dispatched, had not the 
Athenian auxiliariesi with generous anxiety, exerted every 
effort to get them out of sight and put them into safety. > 
We are not told — nor is it certain — that these Thebans 
were protected under the capitulation. Even had they 
been so, however, the wrathful impulse might still have 
prevailed against them. 

Of the three harmosts who thus evacuated the Kad- 
meia without a blow, two were put to death, the third 
was heavily fined and banished by the authorities at 
Sparta. > Wo do not know what the fortifications of the 
Kadmeia were, nor how' far it was provision^. But we 
can hardly wonder that those officers were considered to 
have dishonoured the Lacedaemonian arms, by making no 
attempt to defend it; when we recollect that hardly more 
than four or five days w'oiild be required to procure ade- 
quate relief from home — and that forty-three years after- 
wards, the Macedonian garrison in the same place main- 
tained itself against the Thebans in the city for more than 
fourteen days, until the return of Alexander from Illyria.* 
The first messenger who brought news to Sparta of the 
conspiracy and revolution at Thebes, appears to have 
communicated at the same time that the garrison had 
evacuated the Kad;neia and was in full retreat, with a 
train of Theban exiles from the defeated party,* 

* Xen. Hellen. t. 4, 12. * In recounting this rerolution 

* Xen. Hellen. r. 4, 15; Dlodor. at Thebes, and the proceedings of 

>▼. S7. the Athenians in regard to it, X 

Plutaroh (Pelopld. o. IS) aug- have followed Xenophon almost 
ments the theatrical effect by saying entirely. 

that the Laoedemonian garrison on Diodorus (zr.SS, Sfl) concurs with 

Ite retreat, actually met atMegara Xenophon in stating that the The- 
the reinforcements under King ban exiles got back from Attica 
Kleombrotus, which had advanced to Thebes by night, partly through 
thus far, on their march to relieve the oonourrenoe of the Athenians 
the Kadmeia. But thli is highly (euvsniXoflGiJLSvmv tu>v 'A6i]valu>v)— 
improbable. The aooount of Xeno- slew the rulers— called the citlsene 
phon Intimatee clearly that the to freedom next morning, finding 
Kadmeia wae enrrendered on the all hearty in tha oanae— and then 
next morning after the nootumal proceeded to besiege the 1600 Lace- 
movement. Tbe'oommanders oaplt- dwmoniane and Peloponnesians in 
ulated in tba first moment or the Kadmeia. 
diatraetlon and desraii*, without But after thus much of agree* 
•Ten standing an assault. mant, Diodorus states what follow- 

' Arrian, i. fi. ad, in a mannar guita Ineonalstanil 
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This revolution at Thebes came like an eleotnc shock 
upon the Grecian world. With a modern reader, the 


with Xeaophon thns (he talli ue)— 
The Laoedemonian oommander 
■ent instant intelligence to Sparta 
of what had h ippened| with request 
for a relnfor erneut The Thebans 
at onoa attempted to storm the 
Kadmeia, but were repulsed with 
great loss, both of killed an 1 
wounded Fearing that tl oj might 
not be able to take ti e fort before 
reinforcement should tome from 
Sparta, they sent envoys to Athens 
to ask for aid ren inding the Atho 
nians that tl ey (the Th 1 ans) 1 ad 
helped to emancipate Atl ens from 
the Thirty ai d to restore the 
democracy u o|jl rex 4X*<i fts fxt 
*01 ooT I ouYxo-i)YOY0rf 
2i](j:ov xui* A(iT] aituv xa4 ^ xjctp * 
OT>o TtOii TpioxoiTa xxTS j ojSrja#) 

1 ho Athenians, partly frem desire 
to requite this fav ur, partly from 
a wish to secure the Ihebans as 
allies agaiuht Sparta passed a 
public vote to assist them forth 
with Demophon tho general got 
together 5000 boplltes and 500 
horsemen, «with whom he hastened 
to Thebeeon the next day, and all 
the remaining population were 
prepared to follow, if nooessary 
(itav8T||itl) All the other citlee in 
Bosotia also sent aid to Thebes, 
too— so that there was assembled 
tuere a large force of 12 OOOboplites 
and SOOO horsemen This united 
foree, the Athenians being among 
them, aeeanlted the Ksdmeia day 
and night, relieving aaob other, 
but were repelled with great lose 
of killed aud wounded At length 
the garrison found themselves 
without provisiotis, the Bpartaae 
were tardy in sending reinforoe* 
■Mit, and sedition broke out 
among the Peloponnesian allies 
w|m Banned the flu larger part of 
Hu gatftoeati These Peloponne- 


sians, refusing to flght longer In 
elsted npon capitulating which 
the Lacedemonian governor was 
obliged perforce to do, though both 
he and the Spartans along with 
1 im desired to bold out to the 
deatl The Eadmela was accord 
lngl> surrendered and tl e garrison 
we It back to Peloponnesus Ihe 
Lacedemonian reinforcement from 
Bpirta air v il only a little too 
late 

All tl 08 P tire imstancPB stated by 
liiodorus are not only con pletely 
different from Xenophon, but 
irroeoncileable with his oonoeptlon 
ot the event W e must reject either 
the one or the other 
how, Xenophon is not merely 
the b tter witness of the two, but 
ie in this case sustained by all the 
collateral pr 1 al ilities of the case 
1 Diodorus r pr sents the Atho- 
niai B as having di8i.atohed ly 
pul lie vote, assistance to Thebes, 
in order to requite the assistanoe 
which the Thebans had before sent 
to restnr the Athenian democracy 
against the Thirty Now this is 
inoorreot In point of fact The 
Thebans had never eeni any a«- 
eietonee, positive or ostensible, to 
Thrasybulus and the Athoniav 
democrats against the Thirty 
They had assisted Thrasybulus 
underhand, and without any publio 
government-aot , and they had ce- 
flised to serve along with the Spar- 
tans against him But they never 
sent any force to help him against 
the Thirty Consequently, the Athe- 
nians eowid noi now hare seat any 
publie force to Tbebei, in reguiMI 
for a similar favour done bnfer* 
by the Tbebana to thorn 
S Bad tho AthanlM paoMd n 
formal vole, Mat • iMgO phhUci 
army, and taken vlgoraoe gntt la 

%% 
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MaMNYUltioB of the four leodm, in their honees and at 
Fevarfu the banquet, raises a sentiment of repugnance 
***4iSS withdraws his attention from the other 

b^tu? features of this memorable deed. Now an 
Ur* xT^hont Greek not only had no such repugnance, 

thr^Grroian but sympathised with the complete revenge for 
world. the seizure of the Kadmeia and the death of 


seraral bloody Mimulta on the 
Lacednmoolan garriion in the 
Kadmeia— thii would have boeti 
tlia most flagrant and unequiv- 
ooal oommenoement of hostilities 
against Sparta. No Spartan envoys 
could, aftar that, have gone to 
Atliena, and stayed safely in the 
house of the Prozenus— as we know 
from Xenophon that they did. Be- 
tides— the etory of Sphodrias (pres- 
ently to be recounted) proves 
distinetly that Athens was at peace 
with Sparta, and had eommittod 
no act of hostility against her, for 
three or four months at least after 
the revolution at Thebes. It there- 
fore refutee the narrative of Dio- 
dorus about the public vote of the 
Athenians, and the public Athe- 
nian force under Demophon, aiding 
In the attack of the Kadmeia. 
Strange to say — Diodorus himeelf, 
three chapters afterwards (zv. 29) 
relates this story ahout Sphodrias, 
Just In the same manner (with little 
difference) ae Xenophon; ushering 
In the story with a declaration, 
that the Athematte were etill at 
peace with Sparta, and forgetting 
that he bad himself recounted a 
dictinot rupture of that peace on 
the pert of the Athenians. 

t. .The news of the revolution at 
Thcib^e must neoessacily have taken 
the Athenian public completely by 
surprise (though come few Athe- 
nians wera .ptivy to the eolieme), 
because It wee a eeheme which had 
no ohanoe of eaaeaeding exoept hy 
profound aeoreey. Now, that the 
Athenian .publie, heaving the news 


for the first time— having no posi- 
tive act to complain of on the port 
of Sparta, and much joason to fear 
her power -having had no previous 
ciToumstances to Work them up, 
or prepare them fof’ftny dangerous 
roiolvo— should identify themsolvos 
at once with Thebes, and provoke 
war with Sparta in the impetuous 
manner stated by Diodorus — this 
is, in my judgement, eminently 
improbable, requiring good evi- 
dence to induce us to believe it. 

4. Assume the statement of Dio- 
dorus to be true — what reasonable 
explanation can be given of the 
erroneous version which we read 
In Xenophon? Tho facts as he 
recounts them oonflict most point- 
edly with bis Philo-Laooniaii par- 
tialities; first, the overthrow of 
the Laoedemonian power at The- 
bes, by a handful of exiles ; still 
more, the whole story of Sphodrias 
and his acquittal. 

But assume the statement of 
Xenophon to be true— and we can 
give a very plausible explanation 
how tho erroneous version in Dio- 
dorus arose. A few months later, 
after tlie acquittal of Sphodrias at 
Sparta, the Athenians really did 
enter heartily into the alliance of 
Thebes, and sent a large public 
force (indeed 6000 hoplltes, the 
same number as those of Demo- 
phon, aeeording to Diodorae, o. 8Si) 
to assist hSK In repelling Agesilans 
with the Spartan army. It is by 
nq, meane unnatural that thelc 
public vote and expedition. iiadea> 
takn abont July 878 aa,— ehoedUli 
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Ismenias; while he admired, besides, the extraordinary 
personal daring of Pelopidas and Mellon — the •skilful 
forecast of the plot, and the sudden overthrow, by a force 
so contemptibly small, of a government which the day 
before seemed unassailable. i It deserves note that wo 
here see the richest men in Thebes undertaking a risk, 
single-handed and with their own persons, which must 
have appeared on a reasonable estimate little less than 
desperate. From the Homeric Odysseus and Achilles 
down to the end of free Hellenism, the rich Greek strips 
in the pal®stra,2 and exposes his person in the ranks as a. 
soldier like the poorest citizens; being generally superior 
to them in strength and bodily efficiency. 


have been erronoously thrown hack 
to Doopmber 3T9 u c Tho Athe- 
man orut«ira woro nfhonHiing 
that Athens had saved tho 'J hrhans 
from Kparta ; and tliis might bo 
■aid wxtli ■omc truth, In rpforonce 
to the aid wliich sho roally rendered 
afterwards. laokratSs (Or xiv. 
Plutaic. fl. 81) inakeu this boast in 
general terms; but Dcinarohus 
(cont. Demo^then. s. 40) is more 
distinct, and gives in a few words 
a version the same as that winch 
we find in Diodorus; so a]»o does 
Aristeiilds, in two very brief allu- 
sions (Panatlion. p. 172, and Or 
xxxviii. Socialis, p 486—40^). Pos- 
sibly Ansteidgs as well as Dio- 
dorus may have copied from Kpho- 
rue; but however this may be, it 
easy to understand the mistake 
out of which their version grew. 

6. Lastly, Plutarch montioos noth- 
i»(r about the public vote of the 
Athenians, and the regular division 
sf troops under Demophon which 
Diodorus asserts to have aided in 
the storming of tho Kadmeia. Bee 
Plutarch (De Getk Socrat. ad flu. 
Agesil. 0 . 23; Pelopid. 12, 18). He 
Intimates only, as Xenophon does, 
that there were some Athenian 
volunteers who assisted the axiles. 

M. Bejidanta (Vitas Iphioratis, 
Ohabrlw, dc. p. 88 43) discusses 


this discr(^pancy at considerable 
length, nncl cites the opinion of 
various German authors in respect 
to it, with none uf wlioin I alto- 
gether concur. 

In my ludgoment, the proper 
solution is. to reject altogether (as 
belonging to a later time) the 
statement of Diodorus, rospsotiiig 
the public vote at Athens, and tho 
army said to Iiavo been sent to 
Thebes under Demophon; and to 
accept tho more credible narrative 
of Xenophon; which ascribes to 
Athens a reasonable prudence, and 
great Tear of Sparta— qualities such 
as Athenian orators would not be 
dis, osod to boast of. According 
to that narrative, the question 
about sending Athenians to aid in 
storming tho Kadmeia oould hardly 
have been submitted for public 
discussion, since that citadel was 
surrendered at once by the Inyml- 
dated garrison. 

' The daring coup d» main of 
Pelopidas and Mellon, against the 
government of Thebes, baam a 
remarkable analogy to that by 
which Xvagofas got into Salamis 
and overthrew the previous daspot 
(IsokratAa, Or. is. JBvagor. a. 84). 

* Bee, la lllaatxatiau of Oraafc 
sentiment on this point, Xami- 
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Ab tbe reTolntion in ThA>eB acted forcibly on the 
itaiitMihe the manner in which it was 

bAiuMft of accomplished, so by its positive effects it altered 
forthwith the balance of power in Greece. The 
of Spartan empire of Sparta, far from beinj^ undisputed 
•mpire. nearly universal over Greece, is from hence- 

forward only maintained by more or less of effort, until at 
length it is completely overthrown. * 

The exiles from Thebes, arriving at Sparta, inflamed 
Indignation ^®th theEphors, andthemiso-Theban Agesilaus, 
in Sparta to the highest pitch. Though it w&s then the 
ToUiMo”'of winter, 2 an expedition was decreed 

Tiiebei-a forthwith against Thebes, and allied con- 
arm? sent tingonts were summoned. Agesilaus declined 
forth at° to take the command of it, on the ground that 
above sixty years of age, and therefore 
omlSotui." no longer liable to compulsory foreign service. 
Soin*Bmo- (s^ys Xeiiophon^) was not his real 

tia without reason. He was afraid that his enemies at 
an^th^n”* Sparta would say — “Here is Agesilaus again 
putting us to expense, in order that be may 
uphold despots in other cities” — as he had just done, and 
had been reproached with doing, at Hhlius; a second proof 
that the reproaches against Sparta (which I have cited a 
few pages above from Lysias and Isokratds) of allying 

phon, Hellen. ill. 4, 19, and Xcuo- highly improbable that they made 
phon, Eno. Ages. i. 26. any such promiees ae thoae here 

1’ If indeed we could bolievoTeo- mentioned; and it is certain that 
kratSs, epeaking through the mouth they speedily began to prepare 
of a Plataean, it would seem that vigorously for that hostility which 
the Thebans, immediately after they saw to be approaching, 
their revolution, sent an humble 6oe IsokratSs, Or. xiv. (Plataie.) 
embassy to Sparta deprecating s. 31. 

hostility, entreating to be admitted This oration is put into the mouth 
as allies, and promising service of a Flateean, and seems to be an 
evA against their benefactors the assemblage of nearly all the toplos 
Athenians, just as devoted as the which -could possibly be enforced, 
deposed government had rendered; truly or falsely, against Thebes, 
an embassy which the Spartans * Xen. Hellen. t. 4, 14. piXu 
haughtily answered by desiring 6vtoc. . 

them to receive back tboir exiles, ■ Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 19. eu sl8<i>c 
and to oast out the assaesinsPelo- 8 ti, si etpaTiiYolii, X48ctav ol xoXittti, 
pldas and his comrades. It is u}< 'ATijelXaoc, Sxtoc poTjOi^osit velc 
possible that the Thebans may Tupdvvoic,xpdTPaT« it6Xeinapcxoi. 
have sent to try the possibility of Platateb, Agesil. c. 24. 
eeoaping Spartan enmity; but it is 
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herQelf with Gfreek despfta as well as with foreigners to 
put down Grecian freedom, found an echo even in Sparta 
herself. Accordingly Kleombrotus the other king of 
Sparta took the command. He had recently succeeded 
hiB brother Agesipolis, and had never commanded before. 

Kleombrotus conducted his army along the Isthmus 
of Corinth through Megara to Flatssa, cutting ^ ^ 
to pieces an outpost of Thebans, composed meombro- 
chiefly of the prisoners set free by the recent tua passei 
revolution, who had been placed for the defence Athenian 
of the intervening mountain pass. From Plataea frontier— 
he went forward to Tht-spise, and from thence 
to Kynoskephalse in the Theban territorj^ where oondemna- 
he lay encamped for sixteen days; after which {jj*® Jf 
he retreated to Tliespi®. It appears that he niangenor- 
did nothing, and that his inaction was the sub- jij.jjj5.gj®** 
ject of much wonder in his army, who are said the on- 
to have even doubted w'hether he was really and p 
earnestly hostile to Thebes. Perhaps the exiles, ® 
with customary ea^ggeration, may have led him to hope 
that they could provoke a rising in Thebes, if he would 
only come near. At any rate the bad weather must have 
been a serious impediment to action; since in his march 
back to Peloponnesus through Kreusis and ^gosthenas 
the wind blew a hurricane, so that his soldiers could not 
proceed without leaving their shields and comii^ back 
afterwards to fetch them. Kleombrotus did not quitHceotia, 
however, without leaving Sphodrias as harmost at Thespiss, 
with one-third of the entire army, and with a considerable 
sum of money to employ in hiring mercenaries and acting 
vigorously against the Thebans. ^ 

The army of Kleombrotus, in its march from Megara to 
Plataea, had passed by the skirts of Attica; causing bo 
much alarm to the Athenians, that they placed Chabrias 
with a body of peltasts, to guard their frontier and* the > 
neighbouring road through Kleutherse into Bosotia. This ' 
was the first time that a Lacedaemonian army had touched 
Attica (now no longer guarded by the lines of Corinth, as 
in the war between 394 and 389 b.c.) since the retirement 
of King Pausaaiias in 404 b.c.; furnishing a proof of the 
exposure of the country, such as to revive in the Athenian 
mind all the terrible recollections of Dekeleia and the 

> Xen. Hellen. t. 4, IS-IS 
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P^panneaian war. It was duifeg the first prevalenoe of 
tius alarm—and seemingly while Kleombrotus was still 
with his army at Thespise or Kynoskephalse, close on the 
Athenian frontier — that three Lacedaemonian envoys, 
Etymokles and two others, arrived at Athens to demand 
■satisfaction for the part taken by the two Athenian 
generals and the Athenian volunteers, in concerting and 
aiding the enterprise of l^elopidas and his comrades. 
So overpowering was the anxiety in the public mind to 
avoid giving offence to Sparta, that these two generals 
were both of them accused before thn Dikiistery. ''I'lie first 
of them was condemned and executed; the second, pro- 
fiting by this warning (since, ]>ursuarit to the pAcphism of 
Kanuonus, ‘ the two woultl be put on trial separately), 
escaped, and a sentence of banishment was passed against 
him.^ These two generals had been unquestionably guilty 
of a grave abuse ol their oflicial functions. They had 
brought the stale into public hazard, not merely without 
consulting the senate or assembly, but even without taking 
thg Bense of their own board of Ten. Xeverlheless the 
severity of the sentence pronounced indicates the alarm, 
as well as the displeasure, of the general body of Athenians; 
whilo it served as a disclaimer jii fact, if not in form, of all 
political oouuection with Theb*is. » 


' See ftbore la this Tlietory, Ch. 
Ixiv. about the jiBephiem of Kan- 
nOnus. 

• Xen. Hellen. v. 4, lO; Plutarch, 
Pelopid. c. 14. 

Xenophon montloi^s the Lneo- 
daemonian envoys at Athene, but 
does not exproesly eay that they 
were sent to demand reparation 
for the conduct of these two gou- 
orale, or of the volunteers. I 
cannot doubt however that the fact 
was bo; for in those tlmeB there 
were DO resident envoys— none but 
envoys sent on special missions. 

* The trial and condemnation of 
these two generals, has served as 
the ground'Work for harsh reproach 
against the Athenian demooraoy. 
Wacbsmuth (Hellen. Alterih. I. 
p. i>64} denounced it as “a judicial 


horror, or abomination— ein Greul- 
gfneht.’’ llchdants (Vltce Iphi- 
cratis, Chabria*, Ac. p. 44, 46) says 
— ''t^uid? gula invasionem Laoo- 
dspmoniorum viderant in Boeotiain 
fuctam cbse, non puduit eos, dam- 
iiaro iinppratores quorum faota sals 
decrctis coinprobaverant ?” .... 
-Igi ux hanc illiua facinoria ee- 
cusationem Labeblmus: Bebus quie 
a Thebanis agebantur (i. e. by the 
propositions of the Thebans seeking 
peace from Sparta, and trying to 
get enrolled as her allies- alleged 
by Isokratfis, whioh I have noticed 
above as being, in my judgement, 
very taaccurately recorded) co- 
guitis, Athenienses, qno tniasiua 
suhventrantf co tnajora jiaenitentid 

percul$i aunt Bed tan turn 

abfuit ut sibimet Irasoerentur, ut, 
e more AtJkenienaiumf punirantuf 
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Even before the Laoedastnonian envoys had quitted 
Athens, however, an incident, alike sudden and memorable, 


git* pfrftceranl id quod turn populu* 
axoptaverat." 

The ceneureg ofWachBinuth, Reh- 
dantz, ftc. asBume as a matter of 
fact,— 1. That the Athenians had 
passed a formal vote iu the public 
assembly to send aasistanco to 
Thebes, under two generals, who 
nccordliigly went out In command 
of ttiu arm}' and ]ierfornned their 
iiistiuctioiis. 2. That the Athenians, 
becoming afterwards repentant or 
ten ified, tried and condomiied these 
two generals for having executed 
the commission entrusted to them. 

I have already shown grounds 
(lu a previous note) for believing 
that tlie iirst of these alhrmatJoiiH 
is incorrect , the second, as depend- 
ent on It, will therefore bo in- 
correct also. 

Those authors here appear to mo 
to single out a portion of each of 
the two inconsistt'nt narr.itives of 
Xenophon and Diodorus, and blend 
them together in a way which 
contradicts both. 

Thus, they take from Diodorus 
the allegation, that the Athenians 
sent to Thebes by public vote a 
large army, which fought along 
With the Thebans against thoKad- 
nieia^an allegation, which not 
only is not to be found in Xeno- 
phon, but which his narrative 
plainly, though indirectly, ex- 
cludes. 9 

Next, they take from Xenophon 
the allegation, that the Atbenians 
tried and condemned the two gen- 
erals who ware aocomplloes in the 
conspiracy of Mellon against the 
Theban rulers— tu> 86o oTpaTTjjm, 
el ovvi]Ri9TioBii)v tilv tou MtX.Xu>voc 
Toi»e xipi Aeovrtddi]v ixeevdoTagtv 
(V. 4, 19). Now the mention of 
thaae two generals follows nafti- 
rally and oonsistently lu Xenophon. 


He had before told vs that tliere 
were two out of the Athonian 
generals, who both assisted under- 
hand in organizing the plot, and 
afterwards went with the volun- 
teers to Thebes. But it cannot be 
fitted on to the narrative of Pio- 
dorus, who never says a tcord about 
this condemnation by the AUumariB 
—nor ever mentions any fwo Athe- 
nian generals, at all. Ho tells us 
that the Athenian army wliiuh went 
to Thebes was coinmaiidod by 
Domophon ; he notices no colleague 
whatever Tie says in general 
wordi, that the conspiracy wus 
organized “with the assistance of 
tlio Athenians*’ (auve7:i).ei3o|xsvu>v 
’.\Or,;ciiu}0; saying a word about 
any two generals as especially 
active. 

bclismuth and Kohdantz take 
it for planted, most gratuitously, 
that these two condemned generals 
(mentioned by Xenophon and not 
by Diodorus) are identical with 
Deinophoii and another colleague, 
commanders of an army which went 
out by public vote (mentioned by 
Diodorus and not by Xenophon). 

The narratives of Xenophon and 
Diodorus (as I have before observed) 
are distinct and inconsistent with 
each other. We have to make onr 
option between them. I adhere to 
that of Xenophon, for reasons pre- 
viously given. Butif any one prefers 
that of Diodorus, ho ought then to 
reject altogether the story of the 
condemnation of the two Athenian 
generals (who nowhere appear in 
DiodoruB)y and to suppose that 
Xenophon wne misinformed upon 
that point, us upon the other tac'a 
of the ease. 

That the two Athenian genera If 
(assuming the Xmopbontie siar< 
ralivo as true) should he tried midf 
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oompl^Aely altered the Athenian temper. The Lace- 
a. 0 . tfa desmonian harmost Sphodriae (whom Kleombro- 
Attampi of tu8 had left at Thespin to prosecute the war 
Thebes), being informed that Peirseus 
pin to 8ur- on its land'Side was without gates or night- 
teirleu^* watch— silice there was no suspicion of attack— 
by a night, conceived the idea of surprising it by a night- 
Siii*** march from Thespiss, and thus of mastering at 
one stroke the commerce, the wealth, and the 
naval resources of Athens. Putting his trpops under 
march one evening after an early supper, he calculated on 
reaching the Peirseus the next morning befcye day-light. 
But his reckoning proved erroneous. Morning overtook 
him when he had advanced no farther than the Thriasian 
plain near Eleusis; from whence, as it was useless to pro- 
ceed farther, he turned hack and retreated to Thespiss; 
not, however, without committing various acts of plunder 
against the neighbouring Athenian residents. 

This plan against Peirasus appears to have been not 
DifTarent ill-conccived. Had Sphodriae been a man com- 
eonetruc. petent to Organise and execute movements as 
upon xhi* rapid as those of Brasidas, there is no reason 
Attempt why it might not have succeeded; in which case 
fh^oSS- whole face of the war would have been 

Acter of changed, since the LacedsBinonians, if once 
sphodriAB. masters of Peirseus, both could and would have 
maintained the place. But it was one of those injustices, 


punished, when the oousequencee 
of their unauthorised proceeding 
were threatening to come with 
■ererity upon Athens— appears to 
me neither improbable nor un- 
reaeonablo. Those who are shocked 
by the severity of the sontenoe, 
will do well to read the remarks 
which the Laoedtcmonian envoys 
make (Xen. Hellen. v. 4, S8) on 
the conduct of Sphodriae. 

To turn from one severe sentence 
to another— wb 9 ever believes the 
narrative of Diodorus in preference 
to that of Xenophon, ought to re- 
gard the execution of those two 
XiacedsBmonian commandere who 
•urrendexad the Xadtneia as 


exceedingly cruel. According to 
Diodorus, these offlcers had dona 
everything which brave men could 
do; they had resisted a long time, 
repelled many attacks, and were 
only prevented from farther holding 
out by a mutiny among their 
garrison. 

Here again, we see the superiority 
of the narrative of Xenophon over 
that of Diodorns. Aooording to the 
former, these Daoedmmonian oom- 
manders surrendered the Kadmoia 
without any reelstanoe at all. Their 
oondemnatlon, like that of the two 
Athenian generals, beoomee a 
matter easy to underetaad and 
explain. 
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which no one ever commends until it hss been euccess- 
fully consummated — ^consilium-^aod non potest laudari 
nisi peractam.’’i As it failed, it has been considered, by 
critics as well as by contemporaries, not merelir as a crime 
but as a fault, and its author Sphodrias as a brave man, 
but singularly weak and hot-headed. > Without admitting 
the full extent of this censure, we may see that his present 
aggression ^ew out of an untoward emulation of the 
glory which Fhoebidas, in spite of the simulated or transient 
displeasure of his countrymen, had acquired by seizing 
the Kadmeia. That Sphodrias received private instructions 
from Kieombrotus (as Diodorus states) is not sufficiently 
proved; while the suspicion, intimated by Xenophon as 
being abroad, that he was wrought upon by secret emis- 
saries and bribes from his enemies the Thebans, for the 
purpose of plunging Athens into war with Sparta, is 
altogether improbable ; 3 and seems merely an hypothesis 


* T«eit. HlatoT. 1. 88. 

Compare (in Plutarch, Anton. 

0 . 32) the remark of Sextus Pompey 
to his captain Menas, when the 
latter asked his porraiMlon to cut 
tlio cables of the ship, while Octa- 
vius and Antony were dining on 
board, and to seiKo their persons 
—"I cannot permit any each thing; 
but you ought to have done It 
without asking my permission.'* 
A reply familiar to the readers of 
Shakspoare's Antony andCleopatra. 

« EalllsthenSs, Frag. 2, ed. Didot, 
apud Harpokration. v. S^oSpiac; 
Diodor.xv. SO; Plutarch, Felopidas, 
c. 14; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24. The 
misoaloulatlon of Sphodrias as to 
the time necessary for his march 
to Peinens is not worse than other 
mistakes which Polybius (in a very 
Instmotive disoourse, ix. 12, 20, 
seemingly extracted f^om hie lost 
commentariei on Taotios) recounts 
as having been committed by 
various other able commanders. 

* IlelOowoi tIiv sv Tai« 6 s9ki«T< 

dp|i.eeTi)v ^^pi^piata divrsc, 

ti>< beunKiusTo— Xenopb. Hellen. v. 
4, 20 ; Diodor. xv. PlutMob, Pelo- 


pid. c. 14; Plutarch, Agesil. e. 24, 2S. 

Diodorus affirms private orders 
from Kieombrotus to Sphodrias. 

In reiecting the suspicion men- 
tioned by Xenophon— that it was 
the Theban leaders who instigated 
and bribed Sphodrias— we may re- 
mark— l. That the plan might 
very possibly have succeeded ; and 
its success would have been ruinous 
to the Thebans. Had they been 
the instigators, they would not 
have failed to give notice of it at 
Athens at the same time; which 
they certainly did not do. 2. That 
if the Laoedesmonians bad punished 
Sphodriae, no war would have 
ensued. How every man would have 
predicted, that assuming the aoheme 
to fall, they certainly would pnnieb, 
him. 3. The strong interest takoe' 
by Agesilaus afterwards In tb# 
fate of Sphodrias, and the bigh 
encomium which be passed on the 
general character of the latter-«ra 
quite ooneietent with a balief on 
hie part that Sphodrias (like Pbes- 
bidac) may have dons wrong 
towards a foreign sity from over- 
ambition In the eervfee at his 
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wrath pro- 
duct d at 
Athens by 
the attompt 
of Kpho- 
drias. The 
Laced m- 
inonian 
envoys at 
Athens 
seicad, but 
dismissed. 


suggested by the coDBequeocee of the act>"^which were 
euen, that if his enemies had bribed him, he could not have 
servetl them better. 

The presence of Sphodrias and his army in the 
Alarm and plain was communicated shortly after 

daybreak at Athens, where it excited no less 
terror than surprise. Every man instantly put 
himself under arras for defence; but news soon 
arrived that the invader had retired. When 
thus reassured, the Athenians passed from fear 
to indignation. The Lacedffimonia'Vi envoys, 
who were lodging at the house of Kallias the 
proxenuB of Sparta, were iramediatffV put under 
arrest and interrogated. But all three affirmed 
that they were not less astonished, and not less exasperated, 
by the march of Sphodrias than the Atlieiiians themselves; 
adding, by way of confirmation, that had they been really 

E rivy to any design of seizing the Peiraeus, they would 
ave taken care not to lot themselves he found in the city, 
and in their ordinary lodging at the house of the proxenus, 
where of course their persons would be at once seized. 
They concluded by assuring the Athenians, that Sphodrias 
would not only be iiubgnanlly disavowed, but punished 
capitally, at Sparta, And thc'r reply was deemed so satis- 
factory, that they were allowed to depart; while an 
Athenian embassy w-as sent toSparta to demand the puiiish- 
meui of the oifcndiug general. ^ 

The Ephors immediately summoned Sphodrias home 
to Sparta, to take his trial on a capital charge. 
So much did he himself despair of his case, that 
he durst not make his appearance; while the 
general impression w'as, both at Sparta and 
elsewhere, that he would certainly be con- 
demned. Nevertheless, though thus absent and 
undefended, he was acquitted, purely through 
private favour and esteem for his general 
character. He was of the party of Kleombrotus, 


Trial of 
Sphodrias 
at Sparta. 
Ho it 
acquitted, 
greatly 
through 
the private 
favour and 
sympathies 
of Agesi- 
lauB. 


country. But if Agesilaus (who 
detested the Ihebans beyond mea- 
sure) had believed that Sphodrias 
was acting under the Influence of 
bribes from them, he would not 
merely have been disposed to let 
Justice take iU coarse, but would 
have approved and promoted the 


condemnation. 

On a previous occasion (Hellene 
Hi. B, S) Xenophon had Imputed to 
the Thebane a similar refinement 
of utratagem ; aeemlngly iTlth jmt 
as little eauee.^ 

■ Xen.Halleu. v. 4, 22; Plutarch, 
AgCdii. c. 24. 
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BO that all the friends of that prince espoused his cause as 
a matter of course. But as he was of the party opposed 
to Agesilaus, his friends dreaded that the latter would 
declare against him, and bring about his condemnation. 
Nothing saved Sphodrias except the peculiar intimacy 
between his son Kleonymus and Archidamus son of 
Acesilaus. The mournful importunity of Archidamus 
induced Agesilaus, when this important cause was brought 
before the senate of Sparta, to put aside his judicial con- 
viction and give his vote in the following manner — “To be 
sure, Sphodrias is guilty; upon that there cannot be two 
opinions. Nevertheless, we cannot put to death a man 
like him, who, as boy, youth, and man, has stood un- 
blemished in all Spartan honour. Sparta cannot part 
soldiers like Sphodrias.” ^ The friends of Agesilaus, 

following this opinion and coinciding with those of Kleom- 
brotus, ensured a favourable verdict. And it is remarkable, 
that Etyinokles himself, who as envoy at Athens had 
announced as a certamty that Sphodrias would be put to 
death — as senator and friend of Agesilaus voted for his 
acquittal. 2 

This remarkable incident (which comes to us from a 
witness not merely philo-Laconian, but also compariBon 
personally intimate with Agesilaus) shows how 
powerfully the course of justice at Sparta was Athenian 
overruled by private sympathy and interests — procedure, 
especially those of the two kings. It especially illustrates 
what has been stated in a former chapter respecting the 
oppressions exercised by the Spartan harmosts and the 
dekadarchies, for which no redress was attainable at Sparta. 
Here was a case where not only the guilt of Sphodrias 
stood confessed, but in which also his acquittal was sure 


‘ Xen. HelUn. v. 4. SS. ’F.xdvoc tlons betwcBu Eleonymas and 
T* (’AjijoiXao«) icp 64 ndvra^ ArchldsmuB, and the appeal of 

iielXEKTai, TauTa X^yci' Mf| dSixcIv Archidamus to his father. Tha 
uiv SfoBpla'# dB'JvaTOT Scnc statement has all the air of being 

{iivToi, note TS Av iwiBicxo? xoi derived from personal knowledge, 
icdrca T«aaX« noid»v SiSTsXtos, and nothing but the fear of pro* 
XaXsshv alMv roioCtov dvBpa daoxTEv llzity hinders me from giving ii ia 
vuvBi* ydp ZrdbpTTjv Toiocxu)/ fall. 

BsicQat orpaTitoTtov. Compare PlutorCh, Agaallaaaf o, 

Xenoybon ezplatna at some M; Blodor. xv. SV. 
len^>.(T. 4, 9S-S8) and in a very * Xen. Hellen# v. 4, SS-8t. 
Inte.estVig manner, both the rela- 
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to be followed by e war with Athens. If, under such cir- 
cumstances, the Athenian demand for redress was over* 
ruled by the favour of the two kings, what chance was thers 
q£ any justice to the complaint of a d^endent city or an 
injuredindividualagainst the hannost? The contrast between 
Spartan and Athenian proceeding is also instructive. Only 
a few days before, the Athenians had condemned, at the 
instance of Sparta, their two generals who had without 
authority lent aid to the Theban exiles. In so doing, the 
Athenian dikastery enforced the law against clear official 
misconduct — and that, too, in a case where their sym- 
pathies went along with the act, though thew fear of a 
war with Sparta was stronger. But the most important 
circumstance to note is, that at Athens there is neither 
private influence, nor kingly influence, capable of over- 
ruling the sincere judicial conscience of a numerous and 
independent dikastery. 

The result of the acquittal of Sphodrias must have 
B.o. 878. been well known beforehand to all parties at 

The Athe- Sparta. Even by the general voice of Grreece, 

oUre* wlr Sentence was denounced as iniquitous. ' But 
againaT*' the Athenians, who had so recently given 
8 pwu »nd strenuous efiPect to the remonstrances of Sparta 
against their own generals, were stung by it to 
^ith the quick; and only the more stung, in conse- 

Thebst. quence of the extraordinary compliments to 

Sphodrias on which the acquittal was made to turn. They 
immediately contracted hear^ alliance with Thebes, and 
made vigorous preparations mr war against Sparta both 
by land and sea. After completing the fortifications of 
Feirtsus, so as to place it beyond the reach of any future 
attempt, they applied themselves to the building of new 
ships of war and to the extension of their naval ascend- 
ency at the expense of Sparta. 2 

From this moment, a new combination began in 
Ghrecian politics. The Athenians thought the moment 
favourable to attempt the construction of a new confeder- 
acy, analogous to the Confederacy of Delos, formed a 
century before.; the basis on which had been ultimately 
' reared the formidable Athenian empire^ lost at the close 
of the Peloponnesian war. Towards such constmotion 
ihere was so far a tendency, ihat Athens had already a 

• Zab. T. 4 , la • Zen. BeUtii. ▼. A 34-48. 
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small body of maritime allies; while rhetors like Isq. 
kratds (Id bis Panegyrical Discourse, published 
two years before) had been familiarising the ©f Athens 
public mind with larger ideas. But the enter- to form % 
prise was now pressed with the determination and 5^ 
vehemence of men smarting under recent insult, federaoy, 
The Athenians had good ground to build upon; oo^fed- 
since, while the discontent against the ascendency eraoyof 
of Sparta was widely spread, the late revolution Thebes 
in Thebes had done much to lessen that Seuti- enrolls her- 
ment of fear upon which such ascendency nemberr 
chiefly rested. To Thebes, the junction with 
Athens was pre-eminently welcome, and her leaders gladly 
enrolled their city as a constituent member of the new 
confederacy. 1 They cheerfully acknowledged the presidency 
of Athens — reserving however, tacitly or expressly, their 
own rights as presidents of the Boeotian federation, as soon 
as that could be reconstituted; which reconstitution was 
at this moment desirable even for Athens, seeing that the 
Boeotian towns were now dependent allies of Sparta under 
harmosts and oligarchies. 

The Athenians next sent envoys round to the prin- 
cipal islands and maritime cities in the ./Egean, Athens 
inviting all of them to an alliance on equal and sends 
honourable terms. The principles w'ere in the envoys to 
main the same as those upon wdiich the Con- the leisnda 
federacy of Delos had been formed against the 
Persians, almost a century before. It was pro- Liberal 
posed that a congress of deputies should meet at Sn °wh^oh 
Athens, one from each city, small as well as great, the new 
each with one vote; that Athens should be pro- JSSfy is 
bident, yet each individual city autonomous; form^. 
that a common fund should be raised, with a fof!* 
commonnaval force, through assessment imposed maiiy re- 
by this congress upon ea^, and applied as the p^tentiSns 
same authority might prescribe; the general to their lost 
purpose being defined to be, maintenance of 
freedom and security from foreign aggression, to Attios, and 
each confederate, bv the common force of all. JbstSn^ 
Care was taken to banish as much as possible iron fntaie 
those associations of tribute and subjection 

1 Xen. Bellen. t. 4, 34; Xen. Be (PUtale.) s. SO, SS, 8r« IHodev. xv. 
Veettgel. t. 7 , leokzette, Ur. xlv. 88, 
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wj^idb rcntdered the recollection of the former Athenian 
empire unpopular. ^ And as there were many Athenian 
ciiusensi who, during those times of supremacy, had been 
planted out as kleruohs orout-settlers in various dependen- 
cies, but had been deprived of their properties at the close 
of the war — it was thought necessary to pass a formal 
decree, 2 renouncing and barring all revival of these 


' The contribution was now called 
eu'vxa^ic, not q>opoc:<a6e laokratdB, 
De Pace, a. 37-46; Flutarch, Pho- 
klon,G.7; Harpokratlon ▼. ZuvTa^ic. 

Plutarch, De P'ortunk Athen p. 
861. a^Tolc 'tlX/.dSa 

aaT<9TT|9av. 

* Isokratis, Or. xiv. (Platoio.) a. 
47. Kal Tu>v (tfiv xx7)|jLd-’u>^ tu>v 

i»(L<T4pU>V a6TU)V dr. t9TT,tC, 

f)eu>.d|jLG'ioi tV)v ou)i|i9X^^^ 
arn'* itoi^ooEi, Ac. 

Diodor. *v. 2 , 29. ‘Iv^Tj^iosvTo 
*al T d c 7 1 ^ 0 ft 4 V 9 < x ). r, p o o- 
Xl«€ anexaTaoTTjooi toi« «p6- 
xapov xuplotc ycyov^9i, xal 
vofiav 20svxe tujv 'AOt^vvIu)/ 

7su)pTaix ixTo; ’Axtix^<. Aid 6i 

^iX«<'ipu»wlac dvaxTTjad- 
|Uvoi T^v napa Toic'tlXXriOiv eu/oiav, 
laxupotipw tfl;onfj9«»To x-fj# l5iov 
tTcp-ovlav. 

laokratAa and Diodorus speak 
loosely of this vote, in language 
which might mako us Imagine that 
it was one of distinct restitution, 
giving back property actually en- 
joyed. But tho Athenians had never 
actually regal Aed the outlying 
private property loot at the close 
of the war, though they had much 
desired It, and had cherished hopes 
that a faronrable turn of circum- 
stances might enable them to effect 
the recovery. As the recovery, if 
effected, would be at the cost of 
those whom they were now solicit- 
ing as allies, the public and formal 
renunciation of such rights was a 
measure of much polioy, and con- 
tributed greatly to appease nn- 
eaaiiiosB In the islands ; though in 


point of fact nothing was given 
up except rights to property not 
really enjoyed. 

An Inscription has recently been 
discovered at Athens, recording 
the original Athenian decree, of 
whtcli tiie main provisions are 
mentioned in my text. It boars 
date in the archonship of Nauslui- 
kus. It Btancld with the restorationn 
of M. Boockh (fortunately a por- 
tien of it has been found in toler- 
ably good preservation), in the 
Appendix to the now edition of 
his work^^Ueber die Btaatsliaus- 
hnltung der Athenor — Vorbessp- 
rungen und Nachtriigo zu den drei 
Bandon dor Staatshaushaltung der 
Atlioner,’* p. xx. 

'Ano 6t Nxu9i.>lxou dpxovTox |at) 
c^sivai p-fjXS l&ia pT,xt Sr^piboiq. 'AiiTj- 
va'iu)/ ^r,8evl e^XTiQaaoGai iv xai; tiIjv 
9Ufi.(idxu>v H-i^Ts olxla/ (xr^xi 

pulpiest, piiQTS xpia|i.4v(p, |jlt)Ts bitbilB- 
fitvip, pi^-s dXXip Tpoxtp (iTjfis/l. 'Edv 
Si xiG ui<ijT 9 t i) xxdx9i ri TlOTjxai 
xpixip Sxijibuv, t^sivai t4> fiouXopLivip 
Tu>v (p^vai npo; xoug ouvi- 

Bpouc Tuiv aupi|igxu>v. Oi Si oAvrSpoi 
dito- -jxevoi AitbSovxuiv [t6 piiv '^Jftiov 
Tip v^vovTi, t 6 Si tt[XXo xciiv]ov 
S9~(u xu)v ou|X(i.9xu)v. 'Edv Si tic [^1)] 
ini xoXipiip ini Tobc Roit]97p.ivouc 
tiqv aupfixyluv, ^ x 9T9 y^v ^ x 9T9 
0d)a99av, Po7)0eiv 'AOvjyglouc xalscooc 
suftpidyouc toAtoic X9l x9Td yqv X9l 
xaxd OdXgoouv navTl o9tvBi xaxd xb 
Suvaxdv. 'Edv 9i xte alu^ ^ 

^ ^ lSi<bxi]c, TC9pd xdSs 

x6 i^jipiofLa, UK XAsiv xi Ssi xutv iv 
TijiSs xip 4ii]flgp,axi slpi)|sivu>v, bx«p- 
Xixm |fciv a6x^ dxlp.(M clv«i, xal xd 
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BUtipended rights. It ‘veas farther decreed that hence- 
forward no Athenian should on any pretence hold-property, 
either in house or land, in the territory of any one of the 
confederates; neither by purchase, nor as security for 
money lent, nor by any other mode of acquisition. Any 
Athenian infringing this law was rendered liable to be 
informed against before the synod ; who, on proof of the 
fact, were to deprive him of the property — half of it going 
to the informer, half to the general purposes of the con- 
federacy. 

Such were the liberal principles of confederacy now 
proposed by Athens — who, as a candidate for „ 

S ower, was straightforward and just, like the sent^found 
[erodotean Deiokes i — and formally ratified, as 
well by the Athenians as by the general voice Timotbem', 
of the confederate deputies assembled within J^*”*®*'*" 
their walls. The formal decree and compact 
of alliance was inscribed on a stone column and placed by 
the side of the statue of Zeus Eleutherius or the Liberator ; 
a symbol, of enfranchisement firom Sparta accomplished* 
as well as of freedom to be maintained against Persia and 
other enemies. 2 Periodical meetings of the confederate 


aOtou 87]{ji6oia ioxtu vat 
9iou TO intSexsTo^’ xal xptMeoQtu «v 
Att7]MalQic xal Toic au(i.pidxoK u>c 
KtaXuiuv ou(ji|A'/xlav. ZrjpitoovTtuv 
8i auT6v ba^drep 907^ Srou 'Abir)« 
valoi val ol gufifiayoi xpgTOUOi. '£dv 
8 i OavdTiij Ttpii^b^, Ta'fTjTU) dv 

Tf ’Axiix^ piTjoi IV T^ T(bv aU(A|Adt- 
XU)v. 

Then follows a direction, that 
the Secretary of the Senate of Fire 
Hundred shall inscribe the decree 
on a column of stone, and place 
it by the side of the etatue of 
Zeus Eleutherius; with orders to 
the Treasurers of the Goddess to 
disburse sixty drachmas for the 
cost of so doing. 

It appears that thsre Is annexed 
to this Inscription a list of such 
cities as had already joined the 
eoBfederaoy, together with oertain 
other aavee added afterwards, of 
eltlis wbleh joined subsequently. 

VOL.X1U 


The Inscription itself directs such 
Hat to be recorded — tU H tV|v etr,- 
>7]/ TaOTTjv dvaypaptiv tu>v Tt odvwv 
itoXewv rd ovopiaTa, xat 

^TIC dv oX)T) Yl7vT)T«i. 

Unfortunately M. Boeokh has not 
annexed this list, which moreoTcr 
he states to bare been preserved 
only In a very partial and frag- 
mentary oondltion. He notices 
only, as contained In ft, the towns 
of Poieessa and Kort ui in the 
Island of Keos — and Antlssa and 
Eresns in Leaboi; all four 
autonomous communities. 

> Herodot. i. M. *0 64, ela 
pivcu>|AS7i>c dpxT]v,- 166« ts *xai 8la««K 

* This is the eentlment eonudotud 
with Ziitc ’£Xiu64ptO(<— PouiM^, 
the vietor ofPlatsBa, offers to Zeue 
■leutbsTins a tolemu taertftM had 
thanksgiving immodUMy ofter'tho 
battle, in tho agora of tho totna 

Y 
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depatles were provided to be held (how often we do not 
know) at Athens, and the synod was recognised as com- 
petent judge of all persons, even Athenian citizens, charged 
with treason against the confederacy. To give fuller 
security to the confederates generally, it was provided in 
the original compact, that if any Athenian citizen should 
either speak, or put any question to the vote, in the Athe- 
nian assembly, contrary to the tenor of that document — 
he should be tried before the synod for \ reason ; and that, 
if found guilty, he might be condemned by them to the 
severest punishment. 

Three Athenian leaders stood promineni as com- 
missioners in the first organisation of the confecTeracy, and 
in the dealings with those numerous cities whose junction 
was to be won by amicable inducement — Chabrias, Timo- 
theus son of Konon, and Kallistratus. ^ The first of the 
three is already known to the reader. He and Iphikrates 
were the most distinguished warriors whom Athens num- 
bered among her citizens. But not having been engaged 
in any vrar, since the peace of Autalkidas in 387 b.c., she 
had had no need of their services ; hence both of them had 
been absent from the city during much of the last nine 
years, and Iphikrates seems still to have been absent. At 
the time when that peace was concluded, Iphikrates was 
serving in the Hellespont and Thrace, Chabrias with Eva- 
goras in Cyprus *, each having been sent thither by Athens 
at the head of a body of mercenary peltasts. Instead of 
dismissing their troops, and returning to Athens as peaceful 
citizens, it was not less agreeable to the military tastes of 
these generals than conducive to their importance and their 
profit, to keep together their bands, and to take foreign 
service. Accordingly Chabrias had continued in service 
first in Cyprus, next with the native Egyptian king Akoris. 
The Persians, against whom he served, found his hostility 
so inconvenient, that Phamabazus demanded of the Athe- 
nians to recall him, on pain of the Great King’s dis- 
pleasure ; and requested at the same time that Iphikrates 
might be sent to aid the Persian satraps in organizing a 
great expedition against Egypt. The Athenians, to whom 
the goodwill of Persia was now of peculiar importance. 

(Thnoyd. 11. 71). So tb« SyraeaMna xi. 72) and Manndrlu : at Samoa 
hnmadlataly after tha espnlilon of (Rarodot. iii. 142). 

, tba Oaloaiaa dynaaty (Diodor. Diodor. xt. 20. 
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complied on both points ; recalled Ohabrias, who thus be- ' 
came disposable for the Athenian service, * and dispatched 
Iphikratgs to take command along with the Persians. 

Jphikrates, since the peace of Antalkidas, had employed 
his peltasts in the service of the kings of Thrace : Sewioa of 
first of Seuthes, near the shores of the Propontis, 
whom he aided in the recovery of certain lost Inw th«* 
dominions — next of Kotya, whose favour he 
acquired, and whose daughter he presently mar- He marriVi 
ried.2 Not only did he enjoy great scope for ‘he 
warlike operations and plunder, among the “but- the *ThrL*** 
ter-eating Thracians’* 3 — but he also acquired, as **^and 

dowry, a large stock of such produce as Thracian aoquiVes**^ 
princes had at their disposal, together with a poeseesion 
boon even more important — a seaport village 
not far from the mouth of the Hebrus, called port, Drye, 
Drys, where he established a fortified post, and got together 
a Grecian colony dependent on himself. < Miltiades, Alki- 
biades, and other eminent Athenians had done the same 
thing before him ; though Xenophon had refused a similar 


' Plodor. XT. 20. 

* Oornel. Nepua, Iphicratdc, c.S; 
Chabriai, o. 8, <). 

* i3«e an Intereiting Fragment 
(preieryed by Athenaeue, iy. p. 131) 
of the oomody called Profeatlaua— 
by the Athenian poet Anaxandridde 
(Melneke, Gomlo. Grieo. Frag. ill. 
p. 182). It oontalne a ourloue de- 
icription of the wedding of Iphi- 
kratSs with the daughter of Kotyi 
in Thrace; enliyened by an abun- 
dant banquet and copioni draughts 
of wine giyen to orowde of Thra- 
cians In the market-place— 

&tiffvtTv 8* dvSpac (louTUpo- 

94T*« 

au;r|Ar,pos6|ia< |&upi0KXi]6iT<, do. 
braaen y easels as large as wine 
▼ata, full of broth— Xotys himself 
gift round, and serrlng the broth 
in a golden basin, then going about 
to taate all the bowls of wine and 
wat^ raa4y mixed, until he was 
himaelf Uw flkst man intosloated. 
Iphikratds Tu'onght from Atlieni 


several of the best players on the 
harp and flute. 

The distinction between the butter 
eaten, or rubbed on the skin, by 
the Thracians, and the oKve-ojI 
habitually consumed in Greece, 
deserves notice. The word 
poxofjia^ seems to indioate the ab- 
sence of those scented unguents 
which, at the banquet of Greeks, 
would have been applied to the 
hair of the guests, giving to It a 
shining gloss and moistura. It 
appears that the Lacedaemonian 
women, however, eometimos anoint- 
ed themselves with butter, and not 
with oil : see Plutarch, adv. Koloten, 
p. 1109 B. 

The number of warlike stiata- 
geme in Tbraoe, asorlbed to Iplil- 
kratSs by Folymnue and other 
Tactio writers, iadloates that his 
exploits there were renownod as 
well as long-oontinnsd. 

« Theopomp. Vkagm. 19, od* 
Bldot; Demoslli. ooaA Asttetoint. 
p. 664. 
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projpositum wben made to him by the earlier SeuthdsJ 
IphUcrat^B thus became a great man in Thrace, yet bv no 
means abandoning his connection with Athens, but making 
his position in each subservient to his importance in the 
other. While he was in a situation to favour the projects 
of Athenian citizens for mercantile and territorial acquisi- 
tions in the Chersonese and other parts of Thrace — he 
could also lend the aid of Athenian naval and military art, 
not merely to princes in Thrace, but to others even beyond 
those limits — since we learn that Amyntas king of Mace- 
donia became so attached or indebted to him as to adopt 
him for his son.^ When sent by the Athenians to Persia, 
at the request of Pharnabazus (about 378 b.c. Apparently), 
Iphikrates had fair ground for anticipating that a career 
yet more lucrative was opening before him.® 


■ Xenoph. Anab. vli. 2, vii. 
6j 8; Vli. 6 , 43. Xen. Hellcn. i. 6, 
17; Plutarch, Alkibiad. o. 36. 

See also a striking passage (in 
Lysias, Oral, zxviii. cont. Ergokl. 
a. b) about the advice given to 
Thrasybulus by a discontented 
fellow-citizen, to seize lly/.autiuin, 
marry the daughter of SouthOs, and 
defy Athene. 

* JSsohines, Fall. Leg. c. IS 
p. 849. 

As analogy for the adoption of 
Iphikratds, we find Ada queen of 
Earia adopting Alexander the Great 
ai her lou. He did not docline the 
adoption. Arrian, i. 83, 12. ralSa 
o( TtOe(ievt] ’AXe^avSpov. Ksl 
SatSpoc TO dvopa tou oOz 

dxi]^(ii>9S. At what time Amyntas 
took this stop, we cannot distinctly 
make out ‘ Amyntas died in 870 b.p., 
while firom 876-371 b.c., IphikraMs 
seems to have been partly on eer-i 
vice with the Persian satraps, partly 
U eommand of the Athenian fleet 
In the Ionian Sea (see Bebdants, 
Vitm Iphioratis, .Ao. oh. 4). There- 
fore the adoption took place at 
some time between 887-876 9.0. ; 
perhaps after the restorfflon of 
Amynlae to bis maritime demlaloiie 


by tbe Lacedsemonlan expedition 
against Olynthus — 363-860 b.c. 
Amyntas was so weak and inse- 
cure, from the Thessalians and other 
land-neighbours (see Bemosth. oont. 
Aristokrat. p. 657. s. 112), that it 
was much to his advantage to 
cultivate the favour of a warlike 
Athenian established on the Ttara- 
oian coast, like Iphikratts. 

* From these absences of men 
like Iphikratti and Cbabrlts, a 
conclusion has been drawn severely 
condemning tlie Athenian people. 
They were so envious and ill- 
tempered (it has been said), that 
none of their generals could live 
with comfort at Athene; all lived 
abroad as much as they could. 
Cornelius Nepos (Chabriae, o. 8) 
makes the remark, borrowed orig- 
inally from Theopompos (Fr. 117, 
ed. Didot), and transcribed by 
many modern eommentatori as if 
it were exact and literal truth— 
<‘Hoo Ohabrias nuntio (4. e. on 
being recalled from Egypt, in oon- 
sequenoe of the remonstrance of 
Phamabpsus) Athenas rediit naqno 
ibi^diutitts est moratns quam fntt 
neoesse. Hou enlm libenter grql 
ante ooolos oivium suorum, quod 
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Iphikrat^s being thus abroad, the Athenians joined 
with Chabrias, in the mission and measures for organizing 


et virebat lante, et indulgebat sibi 
llberalius, quam ut invidiam viilgi 
pOMet effagete. Net enim boc 
commune vitium in magnla lihcris- 
que civitatibua, ut invidia glorice 
comes sit, et libenter do his do* 
trahant, quos cminere videant 
altiue ; iioquc animo tcqun pnuperps 
allenam opulentlum Intuentur for* 
tunara. Itaque Chabrias, quoad ei 
licebat, plurimum aborat. Nrqtie 
▼ero solus iUe aberat Athenis libon- 
ter, sed omues fere principes focc- 
Tunt idem, quod tantum se ab invidift 
putabant abfuturos, quantum a 
conspeotu auorum rcceBsissont. 
Itaque Conon plurimum Cypri 
vixit, Iphiorates in Thraci&, li- 
motheus Lesbi, Chares in Sigeo.** 

That the people of Athens, among 
other human frailties, had their 
fair share of envy and jealousy, is 
not to be denied; but that these 
attributes belonged to them in a 
marked or peculiar manner, cannot 
(in my judgement) be shown by 
the evidence here alluded to. 

‘'Chabrias was fond of a life of 
enjoyment and luxurious indul- 
gence.” If Instead of being an 
Athenian, ho had been a Spartan, 
he would undoubtedly have been 
compelled to expatriate in order 
to gratify this taste ; for it was the 
express drift and purpose of the 
Spartan discipline, not to equalise 
property, but to equalise the habits, 
enjoyments, and personal toils, of 
the rich and poof. This is a point 
which the admirers of Iiykurgus— 
Xenophon and Plutaroh—attest not 
less clearly than ThuoydidAs, Plato, 
Aristotle, and others. If then It 
were considered a proof of envy 
and ill-temper, to debar rich men 
ffom spending their money in pyo- 
OBTiag enjoyments, we might fairly 
consider the eeproach as made oat 
againet Dykargus and Sparta. Not 
to against Athena, There was no 


city in Greece where the moans of 
luxurious and comfortable living 
were more abundantly exhibited 
for sale, nor where a rich man was 
more perfectly at liberty to pur- 
chaso tliom. Of this the proofs are 
overywlicro to be found. Even the 
son of this very Cliabiias — Kteslp- 
pus - who inhontod the appetite 
for enloyment, without the greater 
qualities of his father— found the 
means of gratifying his appetite 
so unfortuiintely easy at Athens, 
that ho wasted his whole substance 
In such exponscs (Plutarch, Fbo* 
klon, o. 7. Athenseus, Iv. p. 166). 
And Charfis was even better liked 
at Atlions in consequence of his 
love of cnjoyinont and licence— If 
we are to believe another Frag- 
ment (23R) of the same Theopom- 
pus. 

The allegation of Thoopompus 
and Nepos, tlierefore, is neither 
true as matter of fact, uor sufficient, 
if it had been true, to sustain- the 
hypothesis of a malignant Athenian 
public, with which they oonneot it. 
Iphikratds and Chabrias did not 
stay away from Athens because 
they loved enjoyments or feared 
the envy of their countrymen ; but 
because both of them were large 
gainers by doing so, In importance, 
in profit, and in tastes. Both of 
them wore men xoXsjaixoI xai ft)o- 
it6Xt;ioi (to use an ex* 

presBioDofXenophonrespactlngthe 
LaoedwmoniaD Klearohus— Anab. 
ii. 6, 1); both of them loved war 
and bad great abilities fbr war- 
qualities quite compatible with a 
strong appetite for enjoymrat; 
while neither of them had cither 
taste or talent for the oivil nmtfsie 
and debate of Athens when at peiMe. 
Besides, each of them wee eott- 
mender of e body of peliaetv, 
through wboee meant he oa«l# 
obtain lacrative eerrlee m weU ee 
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tiMir n&w confederacy, two other colleagueB, of whom we 
B.O. tre. first time — Timotheus eon of 

Timotbani KoDOD, and Kalllstratus the most celebrated 
toStt?- orator of his time. ‘ The abilities of Kallistratus 
thair great were not military at all ; while Timotheus and 
wimTin’ the ^^^^^rias were men of distinguished military 
leUnderi * merit. But in acquiring new allies and attract* 
Into con- ing deputies to her proposed congress, Athens 
with”**^ stood in need of persuasive appeal, conciliatory 
Athena. dealing, and sunstantial fairness in all her 


foreign diatlnctlon ; so that we can 
assign a sufficient reason why both 
of them preferred to be absent 
from Athena during most part of 
the nine years that the peace of 
Antalkidas continued. Afterv^ards, 
Iphikratds was abroad throe or four 
years, in serrice with the Persian 
satraps, by order of the Atheoia.is , 
Cbabrlas also went a long time 
afterwards, again on foreign service, 
to Egypt, at the same time when 
the Spartan king Agosilaus was 
there (yet without staging long 
away, since wo And him going out 
on command from Athens to the 
Chersonese in 359-3fi8B.o.— Demostb. 
oont. Arlstokr. p. 677. s. 204); but 
neither he, nor Agesilaus, went 
there to escape the mischief of 
envious countrymen. Demosthends 
does not talk of Iphikratds as being 
uncomfortable in Athens, or anxious 
to get out of it: see Orat. cont. 
Meldlam. p. fi35, s. 63. 

Again, as to the case of Konon 
and his residence in Cyprus . it is 
truly surprising to see this fact 
cited as an illustration of Ath^lan 
Jealousy or ill-temper. Konon tieut 
to Cyprus Immediately after t|o 
disaster of ^goipotami, and i¥- 
mained there, or remained away 
from Athene, for eleven years 
(405-893 B.o.)' until the year after 
his victory at Knldus. It will be 
reeolleoted that he .was one of the 
•iu Athenian generals who com- 
manded the fleet at JBgospotami. 
That disaster, while It brought 


irretrievable ruin upon Athens, 
was at the same time such as to 
brand with well-i^rited Infamy the 
generals commanding. Konon was 
so fur less guilty than his colleagues, 
as he was in a condition to escape 
with eight ships when the rest were 
captured. But he could not expect, 
and plainly did not expect, to bo 
ablo to show hie face again In 
Athens, unless he could redeem 
the disgrace by some signal fresh 
service. Ho nobly paid this debt 
to hie country, by the victory of 
Knidus in 394 B.O. ; and then came 
back the >ear aherwarde, to a 
grateful and honourable welcome 
at Athens. About a year or more 
after this, he went out again as 
envoy to Persia in the service of 
his country. He vras there seized 
and imprisoned by the satrap Tlri- 
bazus, but contrived to make his es- 
cape, and dledatCypruB, as it would 
appear, about 890 b.o. Nothing 
therefore caa be more unfounded 
than the allegation of Theopompns, 
■'that Konon lived abroad at Cyprus, 
because he was afraid of undeserved 
ill-temper from the public at 
AtheuB.” For what time Timotheus 
may have lived at Lesboa, we have 
no means of saying. But from the 
year 370 b.c. down to hie death, we 
hear of him so frequently elsewhere, 
in the lervioe of hie country, that 
Ii4a reeidence canon t bnvo been 
long 

* chinos, Fals. Leg. o. 40. B* 
283. 
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propositions, not less than of generalship. We are told 
that Timotheus, doubtless popular as son of the liberator 
Konon, from the recollections of the battle of ^idus — 
was especially successful in procuring new adhesions ; and 
probably Kallistratus, ^ going round with him to the Affer- 
ent islands, contributed by his eloquence not a little to 
the same result. On their invitation, many cities entered 
as confederates. 2 At this time (as in the earlier confeder- 
acy of Delos) all who joined must have been unconstrained 
members. And we may understand the motives of their 
junction, when we read the picture drawn by IsokratSs 
(in 350 B.c.) of the tyranny of the Persians on the Asiatic 
mainland, threatening to absorb the neighbouring islands. 
Not only was there now a new basis of imposing force, 
presented by Athens and Thebes in union — but there was 
also a wide-spread hatred of imperial Sparta, aggravated 
since her perversion of the pretended boon of autonomy, 
promised by the peace of Antalkidas ; and the conjunction 
of these sentiments caused the Athenian mission of invita- 
tion to be extremely successful. All the cities in Euboea 
^xcept Histisea, at the north of the island) — as well as 
Chios, Mitylene, Byzantium, and Rhodes — the three former 
of w'hom had continued favourably inclined to Athens ever 
since the peace of Antalkidas 3 — all entered into the con- 
federacy. An Athenian fleet under Chabrias, sailing among 
the Cyclades and the other islands of the ^gean, aided in 
the expulsion of the Lacedaemonian harmoBtB,^ together 

* The employment of the new were. For laokratAe, ao fkr m ha 

word instead of tho un- particularises , includes Samos, 

popular term ^opouc, is expressly Sestos, and KrlthAtA, which were 
ascribed to Kalliatratus— Harpo> not acquired until many years 
kration in Voce. afterwards— in 306-366 b.o, 

* IsokratOs gives the number 24 Neither of these orators dlstin- 
cities (Or. xv. Permut. s. 120). So guisb os between those cities which 
also Deinarohus cont. Demosthen. Timotheus brought or persuaded 
s. 16 ; cont. Philokl. s. 17. Tho to come into the confederacy, when 
statement of Aj^schlnOs, that Timo- it was first formed (among which 
theus brought 75 cities Into the we may reckon Enbaa, or most 
confederacy, appears large, and partofit— FlnUreb, DeOlor. Athon. 
must probably include all that that p. S61 A.)— from those others whioh 
general either acquired or captured he afterwarde took by siege, like 
(.Sseb. Fals. Leg. o. 24. p. 263). Samos. 

Though I think the number twenty- * Isokmtde, Or. xir. Platalo. s. 80. 
font probable enough, yet it le * IsokratOe, Or. xir. (Flat.) a. Ml 
dilllctttt to identify what towns they 01 )tiv bp* bfunv xotd 
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devoted local oligarchies, wherever they still 
subsisted ; and all the cities thus liberated became equal 
members of the newly-constituted congress at Athens. 
After a certain interval there came to oe not less than 
seventy cities, many of them separately powerful, which 
sent deputies to it ; ' an aggregate sufficient to intimidate 
Sparta, and even to flatter Athens with the hope of resto- 
ration to something like her former lustre. 

The first votes both of Athens herself, and of the 
Synod of newlv-assembled congress, threatened war upon 
the new the largest scale. A resolution was passed to 
ntee^w”’ equip 20,000 hoplites, 500 horsemen, and 200 
eembied at triremes. 3 Probably the insulai^ and Ionic 
ToteV^fM deputies promised each a certain contnliution 
war on a of money, but nothing beyond. We do not, 
large loale. however, know how much — nor how far the 
engagements, large or small, w'ere realized — nor whether 
Athens was authorised to eiitorce execution against default- 
ers — or was in c’rcumstances to act upon such authority, 
if panted to her by the cotiCTe&s. It was in this way that 
Atnens had first rendered herself unpopular in the con- 
federacy of Delos — by enforcing the’ resolutions of the 
confederate synod against evasive or seceding members. 
It w'as in this w'ay that vrhat vras at first a voluntar}’^ asso- 
ciation had ultimately slid into an empire by constraint. 
Under the new circumstances of 37S b.c., we may presume 
that the confederates, though ardent and lull of promises 
on first assembling at Athens, w^ere even at the outset not 
exact, and became afterwards still less exact, in perform- 
ance ; yet that Athens was forced to be reserved in claim- 
ing, or in exercising, the right of eniorcement. To obtain 
a vote of contribution by the majority ol deputies present, 
was only the first step in the process ; to obtain punctual 
paymitfnt, when the Atheaum fleet w'as sent round for the 
purpose of collecting — ydk ■without incurring dangerous 

AX6vTtc b69uc fifv ApfiooTou xat Sou> ? Polybius (il. 62) statas that the 
Xtla« «icv)XlaY^^sv, ^uv Tou am- Athenians tent out (not merely, 
sBpiou xBt e>6u8fip(ac ptsTi/ou- voted to send out) 10,00Q hoplites, 
vtx, Ao. and manned 100 triremes. 

The adTerb of time here used Both these authors treat the re- 
indicates about 872 b c , about a solution as if it were taken by the 

yoat before the battle of Leuktra. Athenians alone ; but we muet 

' Biodor xv. 80. refjard It In conjunction with the 

* Biodor. xt. iB. nevvly aesembled synod of allies. 
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unpopularity — was the second step, bat by for the most 
doubtful and difficult. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that at this moment, 
when the confederacy was first formed, both ^.o. sts. 
Athens and the other cities came together from Memban 
a spontaneous impulse of hearty mutuality and f* 
co-operation. A few years afterwards, we shall were'at flnt 
find this changed ; Athens selfish, and the con- lining and 

- , , 1 . barmonioui 

federates reluctant. ^ , — .a Aoet is 

.1 iiflamed as well by their position of reno- «q“*pped. 
vated headship, as by fresh animosity against Sparta, the 
Athenians made important efforts of their own, both finan- 
cial and military. Equipping a fleet, which for the time 
was superior in the -Egean, they ravaged the hostile terri- 
tory of Histiaea in Euboea, and annexed to their confederacy 
the islands of Petiarethus and Skiathus. They imposed 
upon themselves also a direct property-tax; to what amount, 
however, we do not know. 

It was on the occasion of this tax that they introduced 
a great change in the financial arrangements 
and constitution of the city ; a change conferring erty 
note upon the archonship of Nausinikus (b.c. in»po»ed at 
378 — 377). The great body of substantial Athe- The*"** 
nian citizens as well as metics were now classified Boionian 
anew for purposes of taxation. It will be re- 
membered that even from the time of Solon ^ the citizens 
of Athens had been distributed into four classes — Pentako- 
siomedimni, Hippeis, Zeugitae, Thetes — distinguished from 
each other by the amount of their respective properties. 
Of these Solonian classes, the fourth, or poorest, paid no 
direct taxes ; while the three former were taxed according 
to assessments representing a certain proportion of their 
actual property. The taxable property of the richest (or 
Pentakosiomedimni, including all at or above the minimum 

* Xen. De Voctigal. t. 0. q6xouv body of allies. These crowns ware 
xal t4t’, cKti Tou d6ixttv ditccjrofteSot, still to be seen thirty years alter- 
adXiv itno tu)v vT)eiiuTiuv txov- wards at Athens, with oommemo- 
t CSV K poor «Ta« TOU vauTixofb S 7 S- ratlre Inscriptions (Demosthen. 
v6|icBa: oont. Androtion. o. 21. p. 616; oont. 

In the early years of this oon- Tlmokrat. c. 41. p. 766.) 
federacy,votiTe offerings of wreaths * For the description of tbo Bo- 
or crowns, In token of gratitude Ionian census, see Oh. XI. of tide 
to Athens, were decreed by the History. 

£ub«sans, as well as by the general 
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ineoms of 500 medimni of corn per annum) was entered in 
the tax*book at a sum equal to twelve times their iuoome ; 
that of the Hippeis (comprising all who possessed between 
SOO and 500 medimni of annutd income) at ten times their 
income ; that of the Zeugitas (or possessors of an annual 
income between 200 and 300 medimni) at five times their 
income. A medimnus of corn was counted as equivalent 
to a drachma ; which permitted the application of this same 
class-systeQi to moveable property as well as to land. So 
that, when an actual property-tax (or eispkorg) was im- 
posed, it operated as an equal or proportional tax, so far 
as regarded all the members of the same cla^s ; but as a 
graduated or progressive tax, upon all the members of 
the richer class as compared with those of the poorer. 

The three Solonian property-classes above named 
Th* appear to have lasted, though probably not 

oaninl're- Without modifications, down to the close of the 
uined In" Pelopoiincbian w'ar ; and to have been in great 
part preserved, after the renovation of the dei- 
witil^modi- mocracy in n.c. 403, during the archonship of 
therMtora^ Eukleides. • Though eligibility to the great 
tion^ undet" offices of State had before that time ceased to be 
ih? denendent on pecuniary qualification, it was 

Bukieidds Btill necessary to possess some means of dis- 
in 403 B.o. tinguishing the wealthier citizens, not merely in 
case of direct taxation being imposed, but also because the 
liability to serve in liturgies or burdensome offices was con- 
sequent on a mail’s enrolment as possessor of more than 
a given minimum of property. It seems, therefore, that 
the Solonian census, in its main principles of classification 
and graduation, was retained. Each man’s property being 
valued, he was ranged in one of three or more classes 
according to its amount. For each of the classes, a fixed 
proportion of taxable capital to each man’s property was 
assumed, and each was entered in the schedule, not for his 
whole property, but for the sum of taxable capital corre- 
spoudiue to nis property, according to the proportion 
assumeo. In the first or richest class, the taxable capital 
bore a greater ratio to the actual property than in the less 
rich; in the second, a greater ratio than in the third. The 

• This !■ M. Boeolch'i opinion, Imporfectly known (Publlo Boon* 
••eminflly correot, og far ag can omy .of Athoni, B. iv. ota. 6). 
ka made out on a subject very 
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AUm of all these items of taxable capital, in all the different 
claBses, set opposite to each man’s name in the schedule, 
constituted the aggregate census of Attica; upon which all 
direct property-tax was imposed, in equal proportion upon 
every man. 

Respecting the previous modifications in the register 
of taxable property, or the particulars of its Arciionship 
distribution into classes, which had been intro- 
duced in 403 b.c. at the archonship of Eukleides, b.c.— New 
we have no information. Nor can we make out 
how large or how numerous were the assess- then intro- 
ments of direct property-tax, imposed at Athens 
between that archonship and the archonship of worth 2fi 
Nausinikus in 37S b.c. But at this latter epoch 
the register was again considerably modified, at dfsTributed 
the moment when Athens was bracing herself oiMBes 
up for increased exertions. A new valuation for % 
was made of the property of every man possess- 
ing property to the amount of 25 mina (or 2500 prSpertyt 
drachma) and upwards. Proceeding upon this J*®*^®**” 
valuation, ev('ry one was entered in the schedule different 
for a sum of taxable capital equal to a given f^oiion- 
fraction of what he possessed. But this fraction was 
different in each of the different classes. How many 
classes there were, we do not certainly know; nor can we 
tell, except in reference to the lowest class taxed, what sum 
was taken as the minimum for any one of them. There 
could hardly have been less, however, than three classes, 
and there may probably have been four. But respecting 
the first or richest class, we know that each man was 
entered in the schedule for a taxable capital equal to one- 
fifth of his estimated property; and that possessors of 
1 5 talents were included in it. The father of Demosthenis 
died in this year, and the boy Demosthenes was returned 
by his guardians to the first class, as possessor of 1 5 talent! ; 
upon which his name was entered on the schedule with a 
taxable capital of three talents set against him; being one- 
fifth of hiB actual property. The taxable capital of the 
second class was enterea at a fraction less than one-fifth of 
their actual property (probably enough, one-sixth, the same 
as all the registeredrmetics); that of the third, at afiraetion 
still smaller; of the fourth (if there was a fourth) even 
sraallei' than the third. This last class descended down to 
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tfaa lawwiiHim of 25 mina, or 2500 drachma; bolow which 
no ooeoant wbb taken. ' 

Beetdes the taxable capitals of the citizens, thus 
ffradiiated, the schedule also included those of 
metics or resident aliens; who were each 
enrolled (without any difference of greater or 
smaller property, above 25 mina) at a taxable 
capital equal to one-sixth of his actual property 
being a proportion less than the richest class of 
citizens, and probably equal to the second class 
in order of wealth. All these items summed up, 
amounted to 5750 or fiOOO talents, ^ Teaming the 
aggregate schedule of taxable property; that is, 
something near about 0000 talents. A property- 
tax was no part of the regular ways and means 
of the state. It was imposed only on special occasions ; 
and whenever it was imposed, it was assessed upon this 
schedule — every man, rich or poor, being rated equally 
according to his taxable capital as there entered. A prop- 
»rty-tax of 1 per cent, would thus produce 60 talents; 
2 per cent., 120 talents, &c. It is highly probable that 


All matlet, 
worth more 

tbui as 

mina, were 
regietored 
In thesohed- 
nlo; all 
In one Claes, 
each man 
for one- 
sixth of 
Ins proper- 
ty. Ag- 
gregate 
schedule. 


* Demosthen.oont. Aphob. i. p 816, 
816; oont. Apbob. ii. p. 836; cont. 
Aphob. de Perjur. p. 862. Compare 
Boeckh, Fnbl. £coti. Ath. iv. 7. 

In the exposition which M. Boeckh 
glTOS of the now property-schedule 
Introduced under the arehonship 
of Kansinikus, he Inclines to the 
hypothesis of four distinct Glasses, 
thus distributed (p. 671 of the new 
edition of his Btaatshaushaltung 
der Athenor): — 

1. The first class ineluded all 
.pereone who possessed property eo 
theralue of 13 talents end upwards. 
They ware entered on the schedule, 
each for one-fifth, or SO per cent, 
of his property. 

a. The eeoond elass comprised 
all who posaeisad'^property to the 
amonnt of 8 talents, but below 
11 talentak Eaoh was enrolled In 
the aehedule, for the amount of 
16 per cent, upon his property. 

8. The third class included all 


whose poBBOBsions amounted to the 
value of 2 talents, but did not reach 
6 taients. Eaoh was entered in the 
sehedule at the figure of 12 per 
cent, upon hiB property. 

4. The fourth claBB compriBOd all 
from the minimum of 26 mine, but 
below the maximum of a taleutB. 
Each was entered in the gchedule 
for the amount of 8 per cent, upon 
his property. 

This detail rests upon no positive 
proof; but it serves to Illustrate 
the principle of distribution, and 
of graduation, then adopted. 

* DemoBthen. oont. Androtfon. 
p. Cia. o. 17. TO dxT6v ftipoc slof ipetv 
l&BTd TU)v pBToismv. 

■ PolybluB Btates the former sum 
(il. ea), BamosthsnSs the latter 
(De Byrnmorfls, p. IBS. e. 6). BoedA 
however baa aboww, that PolyMaa 
did not correctly conoelve what 
the sum which ha stated really 
meant. 
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ibe exertions of Athens during the airchonship ofNausini- 
kuB, when this new schedule was first prepared, may have 
caused a property^tax to be then imposed, but we do not 
know to what amount. * 

Along with this new schedule of taxable capital, a 
new distribution of the citizens now took place The Sym. 
into certain bodies called Symmories. As far as 
we can make out, on a very obscure subject, it the 1200 *® 
seems that these Symmories w'ere twenty in 
number, two to each tribe; that each contained the soo 
sixty citizens, thus making 1 200 in all ; that these 
1 200 were the wealthiest citizens on the schedule the Bym- 
— containing, perhaps, the two first out of the 


■ I am obliged again upon this 
point to diHsciit from M. Boeckb, 
who sets It down as positive matter 
of fact that a property-tax of 6 per 
cent., amounting to 300 talents, was 
Imposed and levied in the archon- 
ship of Nausinikus (Publ. Econ. 
Ath. iv. 7, 8. p. 617-621, Kng. Traiisl.). 
The evidence upon which this is 
asserted, is, a passage of Demos- 
thcn6s coni. Androtion. (p. 60n. 
0. li;. TiJiiv napd Td< eie^opdc 
tdc dxe Naueivtxou, x«p’ Tame 
TdXavTa Tpiixdeta i; f&ixpui sXtiui, 
IXXcippia TSTTxpa xal Ssxa eerl xd- 
Xa«xa* <!iv dicxd ouxec (Androtion) 
tiosicpa^tv. Now those words imply 
—not that a property-tax of about 
800 talents had been levied or called 
for during the archonsfalp of Nau> 
■inikus, but— that a total sum of 
SOO talents, or thereabouts, had 
been levied (or called for) by all 
the variove property-taxes Imposed 
from the arehonsUp of Naueinikue 
doum to the date of the epeeek. The 
oration was spoken about 366 a.c. ; 
the arobonehlp of Nausinikne was 
in 378 B.c. What tba apeaker afBrma 
therefore, Is, that a aum of SOO 
talenta had been Uried or called 
for by all the Tarloiw propertj- 
taxoa inpoaed between fheee two 
datei; nnd that the aggregate sum 
ofarrenca due npon all of themt 


at the time when Androtion en* 
tered upon his office, wes 14 talents. 

Taylor, Indeed, In hia note, think- 
ing that the eum of SOO talents is 
very small, as the aggregate of all 
property-taxes imposed forSS years, 
■uggesta that it might be proper 
to read tnl NvusiAxou inetead of 
iitb Nausivlxou; and I presume that 
M. Boeokb adopts that reading. 
But it would be unsafe to found 
an historical assertion upon snob 
a change of text, even if the ex- 
isting text were more indefensible 
than It actually ia. And surely 
the plural number xec tlefopd^ 
proves that the orator has in view, 
not the single property-tax Im- 
posed in the arobonsbip of Nanslni- 
kus, but two or more proportp- 
tazes, impoaed at different tlaee. 
Besides, Androtion devoted Urn- 
self to the collection of outstanding 
arrears generally, in whatever year 
they might have aoerned. He wool# 
have no motive to single out thoee 
which hod aeeruad in ttao year Sf8 
n.o. ; moreover those amme would 
probably hare become oonfowodod 
with others, long before 8SB 8.e, 
DemosthenSs eeleets fho pear of 
Naualnlkne as his Initial peHod, 
because it was then Shat tba atw 
sohedula, and a naw Sbafcoalnfe 
began. 
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four dAsses enrolleld. Among these 1200, however, the 
300 wealthiest stood out as a separate body; thirty from 
each tribe. These 300 were the wealthiest men in the 
city, and were called "the leaders or chiefs of the Sym- 
mories.** The 300, and the 1200, corresponded, speaking 
roughly, to the old Solonian classes ofPentakosiomedimni 
and Hippeis; of which latter class there had also been 
1200, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war J The 
liturgies, or burdensome and costly offices, were discharged 
principally by the Three Hundrea, but partly also by the 
Twelve Hundred. It would seem that the former was a 
body essentially fluctuating, and that after a man had been 
in it for some time, discharging the burdens befonging to 
it, the Strategi or Generals suffered him to be mjiigled 
with the Twelve Hundred, and promoted one of the latter 
body to take his place in the Three Hundred. As between 
man and man, too, the Attic law always admitted the pro- 
cess called Antidosis or Exchange of Property. Any 
citizen who believed himself to have been overcharged 
with costly liturgies, and that another citizen, as rich or 
richer than himself, had not borne his fair share — might, 
if saddled with a new liturgy, require the other to under- 
take it in his place; and m case of refusal, might tender 
to him an exenange of properties , under an engagement 
that he would undertake the new charge, if the property 
of the other were made over to him. 

It is to be observed that besides the 120o wealthiest 
OitUoninot who composed the Syinmories, there 

wealthy"** Were a more considerable number of less wealthy 
enough to citizens not included in them, yet still liable to 
intheSym- the property- tax ; persons who possessed prop- 
SruanUred minimum of 25 minee, up to some 

in the maximum that we do not know, at which point 
Md^iiabie Symmories began — and who corresponded, 
topropertV Speaking loosely, to the third class or Zeugitse 
^"the Solonian census. The two Symmories of 

EymmoriM each tribe (comprising its 1 20 richest members) 
’f*th”'****" flunerintended the property-register of each 
oipie to""’ tribe, and collected the contributions due from 
the trier, less wealthy registered members. Occasion- 
ally, when the state required immediate pay- 

* Be«peetlngthe8ymmorteB,oom> Antlq. Jut. Pabl. G-rscor. ■. 78;, 
puro Boockh , Staatehaaiholtnng Paireldt, Do Bymmoriii, p. IS stg. 
S«t Athener, ir. 9 , 10; BobSmann, 
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ment, the thirty richest men in each tribe (making up 
altogether the 300^ advanced the whole sum of tax charge-' 
able uponthetribe,naving their legal remedy of enfprcement 
against the other members for the recovery of the sum charge- 
able upon each. The richest citizens were thus botli armed 
with rights and charged with duties, such as had not be- 
longed to them before the archonship of Nausinikus. By 
their intervention (it was supposed) the schedule would be 
kept nearer to the truth as respects the assessment on each 
individual, while the sums actually imposed would be more 
immediately forthcoming, than if the state directly inter- 
fered by officers of its own. Soon after, the system of 
Symmories was extended to the trierarchy; a change which 
had not at first been contemplated. Each Symmory had 
its chiefs, its curators, its assessors, acting under the gen- 
eral presidency of the Strategi. Twenty-five years after- 
wards, we also find Demosthenes (then about thirty years 
of age) recommending a still more comprehensive applica- 
tion of the same principle, so that men, money, ships, and 
all the means and forces of the state, might thus be parcelled 
into distinct fractions, and consigned to distinct Symmories, 
each with known duties of limited extent for the component 
persons to perform, and each exposed not merely to legal 
process, but also to loss of esteem, in the event of non-per- 
formance. It will rather appear, however, that, in practice, 
the system of Symmories came to be greatly abused, and 
to produce pernicious effects never anticipated. 

At present, however, I only notice this new financial 
and political classification introduced in 378 b.o., EuthuiiaBm 
as one evidence of the ardour with which Athens at Thebes 
embarked in her projected war against Sparta. 

The feeling among her allies the Thebans was govem- 
no less determined. The government of Leon- 
tiadds and the Spartan garrison had left behind Bparta. 
it BO strong an antipathy, that the large maiority 
of citizens, embarking heartily in the revolution tha SmSnA 
against them, lent themselves to all the orders 
oi Pelopidas and his colleagues; who, on their jrort, had no 
other thought but to repel the common enemy. The Theban 
government now became probably demoeratical in form; 
and still more democratiesa in spirit, from the nnanimoua 
ardour pervading the i/^ole mass. Its militmry force was 
put under the best training; the moet fertile portion of tibe 
plain mvth of Thebes, from which the chief rabsieteiioe of 
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(lie «ity camB, was surrounded by a ditch and a palisade, i 
to repel the expected Spartan invasion; and tlie memorable 
Bacre^ Band was now for the fir^^t time orffanized. This 
was a brigade of 30U hoplites, called the Lochus or regi- 
ment of the city, as being consecrated to the defence of 
the Kadmeia or acropolis. ^ It was put under constant 
arms and training at the public expense, like the Thousand 
at Argos, of whom mention was made in my fifty-fifth 
chapter. It consisted of youthful citizens from the best 
families, distinguished for their strength and courage amidst 
the severe trials of the palaestra in Thebes, and it was 
marshalled in such manner that each pair of^fieighbourlng 
soldiers were at the same time intimate friends; so that the 
whole band were thus kept together by ties which no 
dangers could sever. At first its destination, under Gorgidas 
its commander (as we see by the select Three Hundred 
who fought in 424 b.c. at the battle of Delium‘1, was to 
serve as front rank men for the general body of hoplites 
to follow. But from a circumstance to be mentioned pres- 
ently, it came tobe employed by Pelopidas and Epaminondas 
as a regiment by itself, and in a charge was then found 
irresistible.^ 

We must remark that the Thebans had always been 
Ep»ininon- good soldiers, both as hoplites and as cavalry. 
dM. The existing enthusiasm therefore, with the 

more sustained training, only raised good soldiers into 
much better. But Thebes was now blest with another 
good fortune, such as had never yet befallen her. She 
found among her citizens a leader of the rarest excellence. 
It is now for the first time that Epaminondas the son of 
Polymnis begins to stand out in the public life of Greece. 
His family, poor rather than rich, was among the most 
ancient in Thebes, belonging to those Gentes called Sparti, 

‘ X«n. Hellen. t. 4, 38. with other duties-DiomSdde and 

* Plutarch, Pelopid. o. 16, 19. Sthenelue, Pandarui and jEneaa, 

■ Diodor. nil. 70. Patrohlue and Automedon, Ac. 

These paire of neighbours who * Plutarch, Pelopidae, o. 18, IV. 
fought side bp elde at Dellum, were '0 bKh 'Eiia|fcivii)vfieu 

called Henioohi and Parabatc — i«pb« X6xoc (Hieronymus apud Athe- 
Oharioteere add Side-oompanlone; nasum, xlii. p. GOS A.). There wae 
a name borrowed from the analogy a Oarthaglnian military dtyieion 
of ohariot-Sghtlng, as described in whioluhore the same title, oom- 
the Hied and probably in many of posed of chosen and wvvlVhy 
the lost epic poems ; the ehaftloteer eiUeene, WOO in nnmbvr (Dlodni: 
being himself an eneellent warrior, xtI. SO), 
though oovnp l«d for the momeat 
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whose heroic progeoitors were said to have sprung from 
the dragon’s teeth sown bv Kadmus. < He seems to have 
been now of middle age; Pelopidas was younger, and of a 
very rich family; yet the relations between the two were 
those of equal and intimate friendship, tested in a day of 
battle wherein the two were ranged side by side as 
hoplites, and where Epaminondas had saved the life of his 
wounded friend, at the cost of several wounds, and the 
greatest possible danger, to himself.- 

Epaminondas had discharged, with punctuality, those 
snilitary and gymnastic duties which were in- 
cum bent on every Theban citizen. But we are out ciiar- 
told that in the gymnasia he studied to acquire 
the maximum of activity rather than of strength ; ml^MUnd 
the nimble movements of a runner and wrestler 
— not the heavy muscularity, purchased in part well m 
by excessive nutriment, of the Boeotian pugilist. ^ ‘a**' 

He also learned music, vocal and instrumental, tion^witii 
and dancing ; by which in those days was meant, 
not simply the power of striking the lyre or kJatfo »■' 
blowing the flute, but all that belonged to the »■ Py* 
graceful, expressive, and emphatic, management * 


' Pausan. viil. 11, 6. 

Dikffarchui, only one generation 
afterwards, complained that he 
could not find out the name of the 
mother of Epaminondaa (Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 10). 

* Plutarch, Felop. o. 4 ; Pauaan. iz. 
13, 1 . According to Plutarch, Epami> 
nondas had attained the age of forty 
yean, before he became publicly 
known (De Ooc. V lyendo, p. 1129 C.). 

Plutarch affiriua that the battle 
(in whlchPalopidas was desperately 
wounded and saved by Epaminon- 
das) took place at Mantineia, when 
they were fighting on the aide of 
the Laoedasmonlans, under King 
Agesipolia, against the Arcadians; 
the Thebans being at that time 
friends of Sparta, and having sent 
a contingent to her aid. 

I do not nnderstand what battle 
Pintareh ean here mean." The 
Thebam trere never so nnited with 
Bparla^ ^ to send any oontingent 
VSLsJPCf 


to her aid, after the capture of 
Athene (in 404 n.o.}. Most oritios 
think that the war referred to by 
Plutarch Is, the expedition oonr 
ducted byAgesipolis against Man- 
tineia, whereby the city was broken 
up into villages— in 386 b.o.: tee 
Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici ad 
386 B.O. But, in the first place, 
there cannot have been any Theban 
contingent then asslstUig Agesi- 
polis ; for Thebes was on terms un- 
friendly with Sparta— and certainly 
was not her ally. In the next 
place, there does not seem to have 
been any battle, according to Xe- 
nophon’s aooount. 

I therefore am disposed to gnee- 
tion Plutaroh'e account, as to tb a 
alleged battle of BfantineJa; though 
I think it probable that Epamfnon- 
das may have saved the life of 
Pelopidas at aomo oodler eofiSiqt, 
before the peace of AnlalhldM. 

* Oomel. Nepoe, JSpaaaln. o. 

X 
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iof fhe Toice or of the body; rhythmieal pronmi- 
ottUon, exercised by repetition of the poets — ana disci- 
pUned moyements, for taking part in a cnorio festival ivith 
Deooming consonance amidst a crowd of citizen performers. 
Of such gymnastic and musical training, the combination 
of which constituted an accomplished Grecian citizen, the 
former predominated at Thebes, the latter at Athens. 
Moreover at Thebes, the musical training was based more 
upon the flute (for the construction of which, excellent, 
reeds grew near the Lake Kopais); at Athens more upon 
the lyre, which admitted of vocal accompaniment by tA 
player. The Athenian Alkibiad^s ^ was heard to remark, 
when he threw away his flute in disgust, th&t flute-playing 
was a fit occupation for the Thebans, since they did not 
know how to speak; and in regard to thl^ countrymen of 
Pindar 2 generally, the remark was hardly less true than 
contemptuous. On this capital point, Epaminondas 
formed a splendid exception. Not only had he learnt the 
lyre 3 as wdl as the flute from the best masters, but also, 
dissenting from his brother Kapheisias and his friend 
Pelopidas, he manifested from his earliest years an ardent 
intellectual impulse which would have been remarkable 
even in an Athenian. He sought with eagerness the conver- 
sation of the philosophers within his reach, among whom 
were the Theban Simmias and the Tarentine Spintharus, 
both of them once companions of Sokrates; so that the 
stirring influence of the Sokratic method would thus find 
its way, partially and at second-hand, to the bosom of 
Epaminondas. As the relations between Thebes and 
Athens, ever since the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
had become more and more friendly, growing at length 
into alliance and joint war against the Bpartans — we may 
reasonably presume that he profited by teachers at the 
latter city as well as at the former. But the person to 
whom he particularly, devoted himself, and whom he not 

Plutaroh, ApophtL Beg. p. 193 D.; ■ Pindar, Olyjsp. tI. 90. 

Ariitophu. Aoliam. 872. dvciSoc— Bokuxmv i»v, Ao. 

Oompw Ibe - eitatloni in Athe- ■ Arittoxanui mantioni tha flnta, 
n«U4, a. p. 417. Tha perfection of Ciooro andOomallns ITapoa the lyre 
formr' required in the runner was (Arlatoxeu. 90 ed. 'Bldot. ap. 
aUu diflerent from that required in Atbeup. ir. p. 184; Oloece, Tuee. 
the wrevUar (Xenoph. Jdemor. Hi. Diap. i. S, 4 j Oornel. Nepoe, JBpe- 
B, 4; iH. 10, 6). mia. o. S). 

• l^lttiacob, Alkih. 8. 
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only Wrd afi ft* pupil, bat tended almost as a son, during 
the elose of an aged life — wae, a Tarentine exile named 
liysis; a member of the Pythagorean brotherhood, who, 
from causes which we cannot make out, had sought shelter 
at Thebes and dwelt there until his death. i With him, as 
well as with other philosophers, Epaminondas discussed 
ali the subjects of study and inquiry then afloat. By per- 
seTerance in this course for some years, he not only 
acquired considerable positive instruction, but also became 
practised in new and enlarged intellectual combinations; 
and was, like Ferikles,^ emancipated from that timorous 
interpretation of nature which rendered so many Grecian 
commanders the slaves of signs and omens. His patience 
as a listener, and his indifference to showy talk on his own 
account, were so remarkable, that Spintharus (the father 
of Aristoxenus), after numerous conversations, with him, 
affirmed that he had never met with any one who under- 
stood more or talked less. 3 

■ ArlstoxenuifFrag. 11, ed. Didot; 

Plutarch, Da Gan. Soor. p. 5B3; 

Cicero, De Offlc. i. 44, 165 ; Pauean. 

Is. 13, 1; JSlian, V. H. ili. 17. 

The Btatement (said to have been 
giren bj Aristoxenus, and copied 
by Plutarch as well as by Jam- 
bliobus) that Lysis, who taught 
Epaminondas, had been one of the 
penons actually present in th6 
synod of Pythagoreans at Kroton 
when Eylon burnt down the house, 
and that he with another had been 
the only persons who escaped— 
cannot ba reconoilad with chaono- 
logy. 

* Ooittpato Diodor. xy. 62 with 
Fiatacalii Ferikl6s, c. 6, and Pla« 
taioh, DamosthanAs, c. 20. 

* Piutaroh, Da 'Gan. Bocrat. p. 676 

D. |kStttXy;9s itaiSsinc 6ta^poo xal 
KSpiTT^C — (p. 686 D.) dpi9T7}V 
tpe^ii Ay **2 F.) 

6 Tapavyivac o6x 

crfilT^ <E^anilnaiidaB) auv6tvyp«fa« 
iefulAi dai &^«ou Xdrii, fsi}- 

«aa ydry xot'^ loutbe dvdpibwv 
6vttTS02^v«*t «Xtto/a T«T)Miia> 

■ovtt fujts iddctcva f6sYYOpiv4». 

«a 


Compare Cornel. Nopos, Epaniln. 
c. 3— and Plutarch, De Audiend. o. 
8. p. 39 P. 

We may fairly presume that this 
judgement of Spintharus was oom- 
municated by him to his son Aris- 
tozenuB, from whom Plutarch 
copied it; and wo know that Aria* 
toxe'nuB in his writings mentioned 
other particulars respecting Epn- 
minc>ndas(AtheniBas, iy. p. 184). 
We see thus that Plutarch had 
access to good souroes of informa- 
tion respecting the latter. And as 
he had composed a Ilfs of Epami- 
nondas (Plutarch, Agesll. c. 68), 
though unfortunately it has not 
reached us, we may be confident 
that be had taken some pains to 
colleot materials for the purpose, 
which matertals would natvmlly be 
employed In hie dramatlo dtelegnf, 
"De Genie Sooratis.* This etredgth* 
CBS our oonddenea te the Intareeb* 
ing sUtenunto which thatdlalagne 
fumlsbee respeoting thO'dliMMler 
' of Bpamlnondae ; m well -m !« 
Ineidantei allutloaa 
MBong ■nnUiMh*f «flM wpl^ptfiw 
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Hot did such reserve proceed from any want of ready 
Hii tio- powers of expression. On the contrary, the 
qttem- eloquence of Epaminondas, when he entered 
bitionidis- public career, was shown to be not 

potiiion- merely pre-eminent amonff Thebans, but effec- 
of huVoiiV against the best Athenian oppo- 

ioai resent- nents. * But his disposition was essentially 
menti. modest and unambitious, combined with a 
strong intellectual curiosity and a great capacity; a rare 
combination amidst a race usually erring on the side of for- 
wardness and self-esteem. Little moved by personal 
ambition, and never cultivatinu popularity by unworthy 
means, Epaminoudas was still more indifferent on the 
score of money. He remained in contented poverty to the 
end of his life, not leaving enough iff pay his funeral 
expenses, yet repudiating not merely ^e corrupting 
propositions of foreigners, but also the solicitous tenders 
of personal friends;^ though we are told that, when once 
serving the costly office of choregus, he permitted his 
friend Belopidas to bear a portion of the expense.^ As 
he thus stood exempt from two of the besetting infirmities 
which most frequently misguided eminent Greek states- 
men, so there was a third characteristic not less estimable 
in his moral character; the gentleness of his political 
antipathies — his repugnance to harsh treatment of con- 
quered enemies — and his refusal to mingle in intestine blood- 
shed. If ever there were men whose conduct seemed to 
justify unmeasured retaliation, it was Leontiadds and his 
fellow-traitors. They had opened the doors of the Kadmeia 
to the Spartan Fhosbidas, and had put to death the Theban 
leader Ismenias. Yet Epaminondas disapproved of the 
scheme of Felopidas and the other exiles to assassinate 
them, and declined to take part in it; partly on pruden- 
tial grounds, but partly also on conscientious scruples. « 

' Cornel. NepotpEpamiBond. 0 . 6 ; OomeL Kepoi, Bpamln. e. 4. 
Plataroli, Frscoept. Beip. Oerend. * Plutarch, Arleteid4e,o.l;Jiiitln, 

p. BIB 0. Cicero notieei him as the vi. a 

onlj maa with any pretenalone to * Plutarch, De Oen. Soor. p. 676 
oratorical talenta, whom Thebee, F. '£it 9 (iitv(ttv 6 ac 6 t, mlhurt <iK 
Corinth, or Argot bad erer pro- eCitCi elvat ta&To pt «pdo- 

dttoed <Brutni, o. 13, 60). ecu* tUAitoc AvtiTiivii d 

« PlatarcB (De Oen. Boor. p. 683, alfvxc, |ai)lt Bexipd^i, aapaxaH^- 
6S4;'Pelopld. e. 8 ; Fab. Max. e. S7; pcve«. 

‘Oorngar, Alolblad. and Coriol. e.4^ *Exil ou atlBei teht 
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None of his virtues was found so difficult to imitate by his 
subsequent admirers, as this mastery over the resentful 
and vindictive passions. * 

Before Epaminondas could have full credit for these 
virtues, however, it was necessary that he should conduct of 
give proof of the extraordinary capacities for Epaminon- 
action with which they were combined, and that Theban**** 
he should achieve something to earn that ex- revolution 
clamation of praise which we shall find his enemy 
Agesilaus aherwards pronounciim, on seeing quires in. 
him at the head of the invading Theban army fiJrouRh 
near Sparta — “Oh! thou man of great deeds !”* Peiopidas, 
In the year b.c. 379, when the Kadmeia was uryorjini- 
emancipated, he was as yet undistinguished in zation of 
public life, and known only to Peiopidas with 
his other friends; among whom, too, his unambitious and 
inquisitive disposition was a subject of complaint as 
keeping him unduly in the background. 3 But the unparal- 
leled phsenomena of that year supplied a spur which over- 
ruled all backwardness, and smothered all rival inclinations. 
The Thebans, having just recovered their city by an 
incredible turn of fortune, found themselves exposed single- 
handed to the full attack of Sparta and her extensive con- 
federacy. Not even Athens had yet declared in their 
favour, nor had they a single other ally. Under such 

noXXo'j;, aXXa Tau-ci)v iup(ii^x9p.cv PhllopiBmen— xatnip ’Kii9piBivu>v8ou 

tT]v 666v, iqx auT6v xcXbusi fovou PouX6|j.tvoc clvai paXioTU CTjXwrii^', 
xi^apov ovTU xal dv«l-;io>( i^toxdvai to Spiox^piov xal ouvtxbv auTou xal 
toi< xatpoTc, (itTd Tou Sixaiou Tip 0it6 dicaQcc loxupu)c ifBi- 

oupep^povTi npo3oio6(iivov. pislTo, tip 64 itpdfp xal (JaSit xal 

Compare the same dialogue, p. fiXav9pu)Rip napd tie xoXiTixdc Site. 
6tf4 B.; and Cornelius Nepos, Pelo- ^opde 4pip4vBiv o6 Suvdpitvo;, W. 
pidae, e. 4 . ipTV viXovsixlav, piaXXox 48dxft 

Isokratds makes a remark upon otpxTiiDTix^c ^ iroXitix^c ^dpst^c 
Evagoras of Salamis, which may olxiioc slvai. To the like purpose 
be well applied to Epaminondas; Pausanias, rill. 49 , 2 ; Flutaroh, 
that the objeotionable means, with. Peiopidas, c. 25 ; Cornel. Nepos, 
out which the former could not Epamln. o. S^-^patlens admlrandum 
htTe got possession of the sceptre, In modnm.* 

were performed by others and not * Plutarch, Agesilans, e. % 
by him; while all the meritorious too |«.eTaXoicpdirp.ovoc dv9p<i)icouf 
and admirable fdnotloni of com- * Pl,utareh, De Gen. Boor. p. STS B. 
mand were reserved for Evegorae *Eaapist^v6ac 64, Botoixaiv Acdvriav 
(IsokralSe, Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 28). icsxai6t096at xp6« dpctl|v 

* See the etrtklng statements of 6tapipctv, d|sf)X6« tott xal BaplBiMiiec. 
Plutarch and Pausanias about 
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oiroiiittfltEiioeSi Thf sbes could only be saved by the ener^ of all 
ber citisena — the unambitious and philosophical as well as 
the nest. As the necessities of the case req uiredsuch simul- 
taneous devotion^ so the electric shock of the recent re- 
volution was sufficient to awaken enthusiasm in minds much 
less patriotic than that of Epaminondas. He was amongthe 
first to join the victorious exiles in arms, after the contest 
had been transferred from the houses of Archias and 
Leontiades to the open market-place; and he would prob- 
ably liave been among the first to mount the walls of the 
Kadmeia, had the Spartan harmost awaited an assault. 
Pelopidas being named Boeotarch, his friend Epaminondas 
was naturally placed among tlie earliest and* most forward 
organizers of the necessary military resistance against the 
common enemy; in which empfoymenl)^ his capacities 
speedily became manifest. Though at this moment almost 
an unknown man, he had acquired, in b.c. 371 , seven years 
afterwards, so much reputation both as speaker and as 
general, that he was chosen as the expositor of Theban 
policy at Sparta, and trusted with the conduct of the battle 
of Leuktra, upon which the fate of Thebes hinged. Hence 
we may fairly conclude, that the well-planned and success- 
ful system of defence, together with the steady advance of 
Thebes against Sparta, during the intermediate yeax's, was 
felt to have been in the main his work. < 

The turn of politics at Athens which followed the 
acquittal of Sphodrias was an unspeakable benefit to the 
Thebans, in seconding as well as encouraging their defence. 
The Spartans, not unmoved at the new enemies raised up 
by their treatment of Sphodrias, thought it iiecessary to 


* Baucb, in bit instructive bio- 
graphy* of Epaminondas (Epauii- 
nondaSyUudThebonsKampf urn die 
Hegeroonie: Breslau, 1834, p. 2b), 
seems to conceive that Epaminondas 
vrai never employed in any public 
oflictal post by his Countrymen, 
until the period immediately pre- 
ceding the battle of Leuktra. I 
oannot conoui In this opinion. It 
appears to me that ho must have 
been previously employed in sucb 
poste as enabled him to ebow hie 
military worth, h'or all the pro- 


ceedings of 871 B.o. prove that in 
that year be actually possessed a 
great and establiahed leputatiou, 
which must have been acquired by 
preyious acts in a conspicuous 
position; and as he had no great 
family position to start from, his 
reputation was probably aoguired 
only by slow degrees. 

The aUeace of Xenojihon proves 
nothing In costradietion of tUe 
supposition; for he doef pot men- 
tion Epaminoadsi svja at Leuktra. 
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malcB some efforts on their aide. They organiaed on a more 
systematic scale *the military force of their sts. 
confederacy, and even took some conciliatory Ageiium 
steps with the view of effacing the odium of 
their past misrule. i The full force of their Thebea 
confederacy — including, as a striking mark of 
present Spartan power, even the distant Olyn- ofthe^Splr- 
thians^ — was placed in motion against Thebes oon-^ 
in the course of the summer under Agesilaus; good*°^ 
who contrived, by putting in sudden requisition 
a body of mercenaries acting in the service of adopted by 
the Arcadian town Kleitor against its neigh- 
hour the Arcadian Orchomenus, to make himself Athlii™ 
master of the passes of Kithaeron, before the The- 
bans and Athenians could have notice of his passing 
the Lacedsemonian border. Then crossing Kithseron into 
Bceotia, he established his head-quarters at Thespiss, a post 
already under Spartan occupation. From thence he com- 
menced his attacks upon the Theban territory, which he 
found defended partly by a considerable length of ditch 
and palisade — partly by the main force of Thebes, assisted 
by a division of mixed Athenians and mercenaries, sent 
from Athens under Chabrias. Keeping on their own side 
of the palisade, the Thebans suddenly sent out their cavalry, 
and attacked Agesilaus by surprise, occasioning some loss. 
Such sallies were frequently repeated, until, by a rapid 
march at break of day, he forced his way through an 
opening in the breastwork into the inner country, which 
he laid waste nearly to the city -w'ulls.^ The Thebans and 
Athenians, though not offering him battle on equal terms, 
nevertheless kept- the field against him, taking care to hold 
positions advantageous for d^efence. Agesilaus on his side 
did not feel confident enough to attack them against such 
odds. Yet on one occasion he had made up his mind to do 
so: and was marching up to the charge, when he was 
daunted by the firm attitude and excellent array of the 
troops of Chabrias. They had received orders to await 
his approach, on a high and advantageous ground, wit^Bt 
moving until signal should be given: with their shielda 
resting on the knee, and their spears protended. So im» 

* IHbdor. XV. 31. * Aep. Hell«D. r. 4, 36-S8. 

■ Zen. Heilen. ▼. 4, 64; Diodot. * Zen. Hellen. t. 4, 41. 

sv. 81. 
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]^8iiig WM their a|>pearance that AffesilauB called off his 
troops without daring to complete tne charge. i After a 
mouth or more of devastations on the lands of Thebes, and 
a string of desultory skirmishes in which he seems to have 
lost rather than gained, Agesilaus withdrew to The^iae; 
the fortifications of which he strengthened, leaving Phoe- 
bidas with a considerable force in occupation, and then 
leading back his army to Peloponnesus. 

Phoebidas — the former captor of the Kadmeia — thus 
Agesiiau* stationed at Thespiss, carried on vigorous war- 

retirei, fare against Thebes; partly with his own Spar- 

, PtoiSdas in division, partly with the Thespian hoplites, 
'con^and who promised him unshrinking’ support. His 
— deauhory iucursions soon brought on r^risals from the 
warfare of Thebans; who invaded Thespite, but were re- 
•gSnit” pulsed by Pheebidas with the loss of all their 
Ttaebes—he plunder. In the pursuit, however, hurrying 
andVuiTr.^ incautiously forward, he was slain by a sudden 
inerease of turn of the Theban cavalry; 2 upon which all his 
atrtMtu^in troops fled, chased by the TheDaus to the very 

• Bceotia, gates of Thespi®. Though the Spartans, in 

Shiio-^ consequence of this misfortune, despatched by 

Spartan sea another general and division to replace 

Phoebidas, the cause of the Thebans was greatly 
Bcaotian strengthened by their recent victory. They 
oitiea. pushed their success not only against Thespi®, 
but against the other Bmotian cities, still held by local 
oligarchies in dependence on Sparta. At the same time 
these oligarchies were threatened by the growing strength 
of their own popular or philo-Theban citizens, who crowded 
in considerable numbers as exiles to Thebes.’ 

1 Diodor. XT. S2; Folycn. ii. 1, 2; ’ Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 48. 'Ex 

Cornel. ITepos, Chabriae, c. 1. — toOtou rtilit ou rd tu>v 6rj|)atu>« 
"obnlxo genn Bcuto"— Demosthen. dyi^witopiiTo, xal ioTpsTtOovTO ilc 
cont. Leptinem, p 479. 8i9Rid$, xal lU rdc &X).a< adc itspioi- 

TheAthdnianpubliohaTing after- xiSac niXiiq. *0 pii.TOt eE 

wards roted a itatue to the honour auTU)^ lU Tdc 6r,f)a; dxixtopti* 4v 
of Ohabriae^ he madb choice of this udaaic ^dp t«Tc itdXeat Suvaorciai 
attitnde for the design (Diodor. xaSiiati^xseav, tusnsp 4v Si^flaic luets 
XT. 83). ol if ladxaic rale xdXiei ftXoi 

' Xen. Helleo. t. 4, *42-43; Dlodor. t<Lv Aaxs5ai|fcovioiv f)oi}8iia« siiovxe. 

XT. 88. 
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A Moond expedition against Thebes, undertaken by 
Agesilaus in the ensuing summer with the main ^ g. s??. 
army of the confederacy, was neither more de- seeond ex- 
cisivd nor more profitable than the preceding, petition of 
Though he contrived, by a welbplanned strat- into Bcbou* 
auem, to surprise the Theban palisade and lay 
waste the plain, he gained no serious victory; advantage, 
and even showed, more clearly than before, his 
reluctance to engage except upon perfectly equal qn?e*"~ 
terms. » It became evident that the Thebans 
were not only strengthening their position in ?t?enjth. 
Bosotia, but also acquiring practice in warfare AgesiUus 
and confidence against the Spartans; insomuch is^dUabied 
that Antalkidas and some other companions 
remonstrated with Agesilaus, against carrying “ * 

on the war so as only to givo improving lessons to his 
enemies in military practice — and called upon him to strike 
some decisive blow. He quitted Boeotia, however, after 
the summer’s campaign, without any such step.3 In his 
way he appeased an intestine conflict which was about to 
break out in Thespiss. Afterwards, on passing to Megara, 
he experienced a strain or hurt, which grievously injured 
his sound leg (it has been mentioned already that he was 
lame of one leg), and induced his surgeon to 375 
open a vein in the limb for reducing the in- xidombro. 
flammation. "W'hen this was done, nowever, 
the blood could not be stoppeduntil he swooned, spartan 
Having been conveyed home to Sparta in great [j*® j*® 
Buffering, ho was confined to his couch for several naotu^he 
months; and he remained during a much longer 
time unfit for active command. ^ K^tharon, 

The functions ofgeneral now devolved upon the 
other king Kleombrotus, who in the next spring over tbe*^ 
conducted the army of the confederacy to invade 
Boeotia anew. But on this occasion, the Athe- without 
nians and Thebans had occupied the passes of waotla^ 
Kitheeron, so that he was unable even to enter 
the country, and was obliged to dismiss his troops without 
achieving anything.^ 

> Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 47, 61. (certainly in part) to Ihie campaign. 

The aneodotei in Folyanna (if. 1, * Dlodor. xv. 68, 84 ; Plmtarob, 

U-80), mentioning faint-hearted* Ageeil. e. 26. 
ncM and alarm among the alliee * Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 68it 

of Ageeilaue, are likely to apply * Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 68. 
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Bjb inglorioiu retreat excited each ma^ars unoniC the 
R«soiati when they met at Sparta, that they resolved 

to fit out a large naval force, sufficient to 
to oqo^p o intercept the siroplies of imported com to 
the ' Athens, and to forward an invading army by 
Ti, against Thebes, to the Boeotian port of 
AthenUne Kreusis in the Krisseean Gulf. The former 
fleet under attempted first. Towards midsum- 

Chabrias- mer, a fleet of sixtv triremes, fitted out under 
of the Spartan admiral[ Pollis, was cruising in the' 
sea near * JEgean ; especially round the coast of Attica, 
Naxoi. Re- near ^gina, Keos, and Andros. The Athenians, 
of th?****^ who, since their recently renewed confederacy, 
brattle of had been undisturbed by any enemies at sea, 
rgmuee. themselves thus threateAed, not merely 

with loss of power, but also with loss of trade and even 
famine; since theircom-ships from the Euxine, though 
safely reaching Gersestus (the southern extremity of Eu- 
boea), were prevented from doubling Cape Suniuin. Feel- 
ing severely this interruption, they fitted out at Peirseus 
a fleet of 80 triremes,^ with crews mainly composed 
of citizens; who, under the admiral Chabrias, in a 
sharply contested action near Naxos, completely defeated 
the fleet of Pollis, and regained for Athens the mastery of 
the sea. Forty -nine Lacedaemonian triremes were disabled 
or captured, eight w'ith their entire crews. 2 Moreover, 
Chabrias might have destroyed all or most of the rest, had 
he not suspended his attack, having eighteen of his own 

' Xen. Hellon. y. 4, ei. occuBion of the transit of hostile 

auTol sic tdc vauc, Ac. Boeckh (fol- ships along the Hell eipont, which 
lowed by Dr. Thlrlwall, Hist. Gr. a native of Parlum would be the 
ch. S8. vol. y. p. 66) connects with likely person first to disoover and 
thla maritime expedition an In- communicate. 

* Bcription (Corp. Insc. No. 84. p. 124) * Diodor. xy. 86; Demostben.cont. 

recording avote of gratitude, passed Lcptin. c. 17. p. 480. 
by the Athenian assembly in favour I give the number of prise-ships 
of Phanokritus, a native of Farium taken in this action, as stated by 
in the Propontis. But 1 think that Demosthends ; in preference to 
the vote, can hardly belong to the Diodorus, who mentions a smaller 
present expedition. The Athenians number. The orator, In'enumera- 
oould not need to be informed by ting the exploits of Chabrias la 
a native of Parium about the move- this oration, not only speaks from 
aents of a hostile fleet near JSgina m written memorandum In his hand, 
and Keos. The information given which be afterwards nausea to Iw 
by Phanokritiie must have related read by the ntbrk— but -also seems 
more probably, 1 think, to eome exact and speolal as to numbers. 
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«hi{i« disabled, to pick up boUi the li?ing men and the dead 
bodies on board, as well as .all Athenians who were swim- 
ming for their lives. He did ibis fwe are toldi) from 
distinct recollection of the fierce displeasure of the people 
against the victorious generals after ^e battle of Arginusee. 
And we may thus see, that though the proceedings on that 
memorable occasion were stained both hy illegality and by 
violence, they produced a salutary effect upon the public 
conduct of subsequent commanders. Many a brave Athe- 
nian (the crews consisting principally of citizens) owed his 
life, after the battle of^axos, to the terrible lesson ad- 
ministered by the people to their generals in 406 b.c., thirty 
years before. 

This was the first great victory (in September, 376b.o.3) 
which the Athenians had gained at sea since the 
Peloponnesian war ; and while it thus filled them *^®“*^®* 
with joy and confidence, it led to a material o*the 
enlargement of their maritime confederacy. The AthenUn 
fleet of Chabrias — of which a squadron was 
detached under the orders of Phokion, a young in 
Athenian now distinguishing himself for the first JSSJJi ©r 
time and often hereafter to be mentioned — sailed the rictory 
victorious round the A^lgean, made prize of 


■o as to inspire greater confidence 
than usual. 

* Dlodor. XT. 86. Chabrias dxi* 
exsTo navTtXtt>< too 81107(100, dvo|ivr,- 
eOslc T^C iv ’ApYivouoaic vaojis^^eC) 
tv ^ Touc vixigeavTac 9TpaTT]7oo; 6 
S^fioc ev'Vt (isYdXvic susp7C9ia;0avdt((i 
nept4()aXiv, alTiaedpicvOc Sxt 
to 6« TSTBXioxtjxita^ xaTax^v 
vauftaxiev oox fid a'jfsv' loXafii^bi) 
ouv (tee Wetieling and Stepheni’t 
note) (11^ icoTS ncpuTdociuc dpotsc 
JlvOpifivVje xiv 8 uvCU 97) nedtiv xaps* 
xXiQOia. Aioittp dxo9Tdc too 8iu>> 
xttv, dvtXsYtTO xu>v XOXlTlUv 

Tob« diavtixenfiveec; xooc 
(ifiv in Sifieiuet, xouc 

8fi ttttXBUXVjxoxac ida^tv. El 
8fi atpl xauxi)v tYfivtxo x^s dxi> 
afiXatav, ^8lu>; &v ftxavxa x6v xoXt- 
al«i>v '«xdXov dicipdiipt. 

Thife pavMge llluttratai wlMt I 
reiMrtiad in my preeadlug Ch. Ixir. 
CMpecting the battle of Argteuatf 


and the proceedings at Athant 
afterwards. 1 noticed thatPlodorus 
incorreotl j represented the excite- 
ment at Athens against the generals 
as arising from their having neg- 
lected to pick up the bodies of 
tho slain warriors for burial— and 
that ho omitted the more important 
fact, that they left many Jiving 
and wounded warriors to perish. 

It is curious, that in the first of 
the two sontenoes above cited, 
Diodorus repeats his erroneovs 
affirmation about the battle of 
Arginusn; while in the secemd 
sentence he corrects the enrcM^ 
telling ns that Ohabrlas, profiting 
by the warning, took care to plefc 
up the Ifiving men on the wveoke 
and in the water, « well ae Che 
dead bodiee. 

* Plutarch, Phokion, o. St 
tnrob, Gamlllns, o. Si. 
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twvniy other triremes in single shipSf brought in 3000 
pwoners with 1 10 talents in money, and annexed seven- 
teen new cities to the confederacy, as sending deputies 
to the synod and furnishing contributions. The discreet and 
conciliatory behaviour of Fhokion, especially, obtained 
much favour among the islanders and determined several 
new adhesions to Athens, * To the inhabitants of AbdSra 
in Thrace, Chabrias rendered an inestimable service, by 
aiding them to repulse a barbarous horde of Triballi, who 
quitting their abode from famine, had poured upon the 
sea-coast, defeating the Ahderites and plundering their 
territory. The citizens, grateful for a force left to defend 
their town, willingly allied themselves with Athens, whose 
confederacy thus extended itself to the coast of Thrace. ^ 
Having prosperously enlarged their confederacy to the 
n o 876 Peloponnesus, the Athenians began to 

citcamn«v> acquisition of new allies m the 

igation of' west. The fleet of (>0 triremes, which had 
Fdiopon- recently served under Chabrias, was sent, under 
Timotbeut the command of Timotheus, the son of Konon, 
Atiienian circumnavigate Peloponnesus and alarm the 
flea*”bis coast of Lacouia*, partly at the instance of the 
ti? LacV®^ Thebans, who were eager to keep the naval 
daiDoman force of Sparta occupied, so as to prevent her 
fleotohis from conveying troops across the Krisseean 
oxtenVing Glulf from Corinth to the Boeotian port of Kreu- 
S* Periplus of Peloponnesus — the first 

teSenoj’ which the fleet of Athens had attempted since 
-his Just her humiliation at JBgospotami — coupled with 
mg' ensuing successes, was long remembered by 

the countrymen of Timotheus. His large force, just dealing, 
and conciliatory professions, won new and valuable allies. 
Not only Kephallenia, hut the still more important island 
of Koricyra, voluntarily accepted his propositions; and 
as he took care to avoid all violence or interference with 
the political constitution, his popularity all around 'aug- 
mented every day. Alketas, prince of the Molossi-^the 
Ghaonians with other Epirotic tribes — and the Akarna- 
ntans on the coast — all emVaced his alliance. « While near 

■ Demoithsn. ooat. Iieptio. p. 480; wardi aimilnated at AbdOnw 
nntarch, Fhokion, e. 7. ' Sen* HeiUn. v. 4, os. 

* DIoAot. 86. He etatee, bjr^ • Xen. Hollon. t. 4, el; Dlodor. 
wiatoke, that Obabriaa erae aftac-'^ xt. 80. 


daiDonian 
fleot»his 
Bucooai la 
extending 
ttke Athe- 
nian con- 
federacy 
—hie Juit 
dealing. 
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Alvzia and Leukas on thie coast, he was assailed by the 
Peloponnesian ships under Kikolochus, rather inferior in 
number to his fleet. He defeated them, and being shortly 
afterwards reinforced by other triremes from Ko^vra, he 
became so superior in those waters, that the hostile fleet 
did not dare to show itself. Having received only 13 talents 
on quitting Athens, we are told that he had great difficulty 
in paying his fleet; that he procured an advance of money, 
from each of the sixty trierarchs in his fleet, of seven minse 
towards the pay of their respective ships; and that he also 
sent home requests for large remittances from the public 
treasury measures which go to bear out that honourable 
repugnance to the plunder of friends or neutrals, and care 
to avoid even the suspicion of plunder, which his panegyrist 
Isokrates ascribes to him.^ This was a feature unhappily 
rare among the Grecian generals on both sides, and tending 
to become still rarer, from the increased employment of 
mercenary bands. 

The demands of Timotheus on the treasury of Athens 
were not favourably received. Though her naval ^.o. S 74 . 
position was now more brilliant and commanding Financial 
than it had been since the battle of ^gospotami ditfiouitiei 
— though no Lacedaemonian fleet showed itself xth«n». 
to disturb her in the .ffigeaii® — yet the cost of the war 
began to be seriously felt. Privateers from the neighbour- 
ing island of .£gina annoyed her commerce, requiring a 
perpetual coast-guard; while the contributions from t^he 
deputies to the confederate synod were not sufficient to 
dispense with the necessity of a heavy direct property-tax 
at home.* 

■ Xcn. Hellen. T.i, 66; IsokratSs, and otheri would refer It (Vitae 
De Permutat. a. 116; Cornellua Iphforatla, Ac. p. 89) In the second 
Nepos, Timotheus, c. 2. expedition, it does not appear that 

The advance of seven min« re- he aver had really sixty triremes, 
Bpectlvely, obtained by Timotheus or sixty triernrohs, under him. Xea- 
from the elxty trlerarohs under his opbon (Hsllsn. v. 4, 63) tells us 
commend, Is mentioned by De- that the fleet sent wlthTlmothenc 
mosthente eont. Tlmotheum (o S. to Korkyraeonsisted ofsixty eUpei 
p. 1187). I agree with M. Boeckh which is the exact nnmher of tilesf 
(Pablle Economy of Athens, ii. 84. arebs aamed by Demoetbends. 
p. 8H) in referring this advance * Xsokratds, Oret. De PevmgteL 
to bie dxpedition to Xorkyra end e. 188, Ul, 185. 
other place! in the Ionian Sea In •leokvatde, De Pevmmtol.e. 117; 
8f5-8M a.a( not to hie subsequent Oomel. Nepos, Timoth. e. X 
oxpedltiOB of 818 a.o., to whleh « Xen. Uellon. v1. 8 , U 
Nolidaats, LaohleaoB, Sehlosser, 
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In this mod the Thebene, as members of the con- 
SkAbB- federacyi were represented.! Application was 
eeaiM made to them to contribute towards the cost of 
&^grow/ naval war; the rather, as it was partly at 
iainitrength their instance that the fleet had been sent round 
-BtSldV" Ionian Sea. But the Thebans declined 

and vie compliance, > nor were they probably in any con- 

««*■**? dition to furnish pecuniary aid. Their reftisal 
Thebei In occasioned much displeasure at Athens, embit- 
Bvotin. tered by jealousy at the strides which they had 
been making during the last two years, partly through the 
indirect effect of the naval successes of Atheps. At the end 
of the year 377 b.c., after the two successive invasions of 
‘ Agesilaus, the ruin of two home-crops had^o straitened the 
Thebans, that they were forced to import com*from Pagasse 
in Thessaly ; in which enterprise their ships and seamen 
were at first captured by the Lacedsemonian harmost at 
Oreus in Euboea, Alketas. His negligence however soon led 
not only to an outbreak of their seamen who had been taken 
prisoners, but also to the revolt of the town from Sparta, 
so that the communication of Thebes with Pagasse became 
quite unimpeded. For the two succeeding years, there had 
been no Spartan invasion of Bosotia; since in 376 b.c., Kle- 
ombrotus could not surmount the heights of Kithaeron — 
while in 375 b.c., the attentiem of Sparta had been occupied 

S r the naval operations of Timotheus in the Ionian Sea. 

uring these two years, the Thebans had exerted them- 
selves vigorously against the neighbouring cities of Bosotia, 
in most of which a strong party, if not the majority of the 
population, was favourable to them, though the government 
was in the hands of the pbilo-Spartan oligarchy, seconded 
by Sjpartan harmosts and garrison.® We hear of 
one victory gained by the Theban cavalry near Platea, 
under Charon; and of another near Tanagra, in which 
Panthoidls, the Laoedamonian harmost in that town, was 
slain.* 

* fl«e Ifokntti, Or. <PI«teic.) S' dlitowffii|Ai«ot Atofo- 

•» SI, SS, 8T. pate «ai )7]9tclai< cC 

* Xen. Hellan. vi. 1^ 1, Oi d'-'ASi]* ute* 

'vctoi, «6(a<«ofUwov« |M« Sia aattai tow 

•Vi< Oi|aalou«, xpil^ata- S' o6 * Zah. R»ll 9 a, v. 4, 4II-SS- 

bU tS v4vitair*i aSTot ^ PlulArdif PaAopidM, •..lA.SA) 
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But tflb most i^ortant of all their snccecnses was that 
of Pelopidas near T'egyra. That commander, Yietotj of 
hearing that the Spartan harmost, with his two Poiopida* 
(morse or) divisions in garrison at Orofaomenus, 
had gone away. on an excursion into the Lokrian Laceda*. 
territory, made a dash from Thebes with the 
Sacred Band and a few cavalry, to surprise the place. It 
was the season in which the waters of the Lake Kopais 
were at the fullest, so that he was obliged to take a wide 
circuit to the north-west, and to pass by Tegyra, on the 
road between Orchomenus and the Opuntian Lokris. On 
arriving near Orchomenus, he ascertained that there were 
still some Lacedaemonians in the town, and that no surprise 
could be effected ; upon which he retraced his steps. But 
on reaching Tegyra, he fell in with the Lacedsemonian 
commanders, Gorgoleon and Theopompus, returning with 
their troops from the Lokrian excursion. As his numbers 
were inferior to theirs by half, they rejoiced in the encoun- 
ter ; while the troops of Pelopidas were at first disma^d, 
and required all his encouragement to work them up. But 
in the fight that ensued, closely and obstinately contested 
in a narrow pass, the strength, valour, and compact charge 
of the Sacred Band proved irresistible. The tivo Lacedse- 
monian commanders were both slain ; their troops opened, 
to allow the Thebans an undisturbed retreat ; but Pelopi- 
das, disdaining this opportunity, persisted in the combat 
until all his enemies dispersed and fled. The neighbourhood 
of Orchomenus forbade any long pursuit, so that Pelopidas 
could only erect his trophy, and strip the dead, before 
returning to Thebes. > 

This combat, in which the Lacedsemonians were for 
the first time beaten in fair field by numbers 
inferior to their own, produced a strong sensa- 
tion in the minds ofboth the contending parties. 

The confidence of the Thebans, as well as their 
exertion, was redoubled; so that by the year 
374 B.O., they had cleared Bosotia of the Lacedae- 
monians, as well as of the local oligarchies which 

sustained them; persuading or constraining the. . 

eities again to come into union with Thebes, and 

* PiQtAfSb, Pelopidas, •.17; Dio- combat at Tespta. ItiodOfM.VMi' 
dor. XT. 31 tioBf, what is svldsatijr tnip baltia 

Xeospboa doM not mention tbo near Oishamoanr, bat bo doM life 


The The- 
bans expel 
the Laoodw- 
moniana 
oat of all 
Bfliotia, ox- 
eept Or- 


tbojr mop- 
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rermaiilP fhe BcBotian confederacy. HaUartii% E[or6neia, 
LebadM, Tanagra, Thespiflc, Plat»a and the rest, thns 
bocwne amin &K>tian;> leaving out Orchomenus alone 
(with its dependency Cheeroneia), which was on the borders 
of Phokis, and still continued under Lai:ed8emonian occu- 
pation. In most of these cities the party friendly to Thebes 
was numerous, and the change, on the whole, popular; 
though in some the prevailing sentiment was such, that 
adherence was only obtained by intimidation. The change 
here made by Thebes, was, not to absorb these cities into 
herself, but to bring them back to the old federative system 
of Bcsotia ; a policy, which she had publicly proclaimed on 
surprising Flatsea in 431 b.c. 2 'While resuming her own 
ahcient rights and privileges as head of the Bcsotian feder- 
ation, she at the same time guaranteed 4o the other cities 
— by convention, probably express, but certainly implied — 
their ancient rights, their security, and their qualified 
autonomy, as members ; the system which had existed down 
to the peace of Antalkidas. 

The position of the Thebans was materially improved 
by this re-conquest or re-confederation of Bosotia. Becom- 
ing masters of Kreusis, the port of TheBpise,^ they for- 
tined it, and built some triremes to repel any invasion 
from Peloponnesus by sea across the Krisssean Gulf. Feel- 
ing thus secure against invasion, they began to retaliate 
upon their neighbours and enemies the Phokians ; allies 
of Sparta, and auxiliaries in the recent attacks on The- 
bes — yet also, from ancient times, on friendly terms with 

name Tegyra. vsto xa itiTpia tu>v icdvriuv 

KalliflthenSs teeniB to hava de- BotiuTu>v riQiodai nap’ 

acrlbad the battle of Teg>ra, and to auToOc td ISnXa, vO{iiCovTie e(piai 
hare given varions partioulaTi re- pa8iu>c ToOrip T^j'.pdntp npoexuipr^otiv 
epecting the religioni Icgende «on- ndXiv. 

nected with that spot (KalliethenAe, Oomparo the language of the 
Fragm. 8, ed. Didot, ap. Stephan. Thebani about xd ndxpia xui* 
Bya. ▼. Ttfupa). Boiuxinv (iii. 61, 06, 66). The de- 

' That the Thebane thus became aorlption which the Thebans give 
egain presidents of ali Bmotia, and of their own professions and riews, 
revived the Boeotian confederacy— when they attacked Platsea in 431 
is olearly stated by Xenophon,, n.o., may be taken ae fair analogy 
Hollen. T. 4, 63 ; vi. 1, 1. to Judge of their profesaione and 

* Thuoyd. li. S. *Avttniv 6 views towards the recovered Bma- 

(the Theban herald after the Theban tian towns in 876«8T6 B.o. 
txoops lisd penetrated by night Into * Xen. Hellen. vl. 4, 3 compete 
the middle of f latim) slxic podlurrai Dlodor. xv. 63. 
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Athens.! 8o hard pressed were #1^ Fhokians^-^espeoially 
as Jason of^heree in Thessaly was at the same ^ ^ 
time their bitter enemy ^ — that unless assisted, 
they would have been compelled to submit to the ▼ado 
Thebans, and along with them Orchomenus, in- 
eluding theLacedsBmonian garrison then occupy- tu ii veut 
ing it ; whil e the treasures of the Delphian temple 5?ith 
would also have been laid open, in case the The- armjr for 
bans should think fit to seize them. Intima- 
tion being given by the Phokians to Sparta, make* • 
King Kleombrotus was sent to their aid, by sea JJ5oo*with 
across the Gulf, with four Lacedaemonian di- the L»ee- 
visions of troops, and an auxiliary body of allies.* d«moniw«. 
This reinforcement, compellingtheThebans to retire, placed 
both Phokis and Orchomeims in safety. While Sparta thus 
sustained them, even Athens looked upon the Phokian 
cause with sympathy. When she saw that the Thebans 
had passed from the defensive to the offensive — partly by 
her help, yet nevertheless refusing to contribute to the 
cost of her navy — her ancient jealousy of them became 
again so powerful, that she sent envoys to Sparta to pro- 
pose terms of peace. What these terms were, we are 
not told ; nor does it appear that the Thebans even received 
notice of the proceeding. But the peace was accepted at 


■ niodOT. XV. 81 ; Xon. Hull on. 
Ti. S, 1 : ill. 6, 21. 

* Xen. Hellen. rl. 4, 21>27. 

■ Xen. Hellen. vl. 1, l ; vi. 81. 

This expedition of Kleombrotus 

to Fhokie ii plnoed by Mr. Fynes 
Clinton in 376 s.o. (Feat. Hel. ad 
376 B.a.). To me it seems to belong 
rather to 874 n.o. It was not under- 
taken until the Thebans had re- 
conquered all the Boeotian eltiee 
(Xcn. Hell. vl. 1, 1); and this oper- 
ation eeems to have occupied them 
all the two years— 876 and 376 s.o. 
Bee T. 4^ 68, where the words o5t' 
tf i|^ T(ft4^o« ictpi^KXcues must be 
understood to inoiude, not simply 
the time which Tlmothbui took In 
aeiMally dreumnavigaUng Felopon- 
neeue, but the year whloh he spent 
afterw^rde In Ionian Sea, and 
the time whloh he occupied in per- 

▼OI« IX. 


forming hie exploits near Korkyra, 
Leukas, and the neighbourhood 
generally. The 'Periplus’, for whloh 
Timotbeus was afterwards honoured 
at Athens (see jEsohines cent. 
Kteslpbont, o. 90 p. 468) meant the 
exploits performed by him during 
the year and with the fleet of the 
^Feriplue’. 

It is worth notice that the Pythian 
games were celebrated In this year 
874 B.O. — 4tcI ZutxpaTiSou dp^ovtoc; 
that is, in the flret quarter of that 
crohon, or the third Olympic year { 
about the beginning of Angnet. 
Chabrias won a prise at thedsghmea 
with a ohariot and four; in eel#^ 
bratlon of which, he afterwaids gavo 
a splendid banquet at the point 
of seashore eallod XflUao, near 
Atbeni (Demosthon. oont, Vamain, 
0. 12. P. 1888), 
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Spwrlm W Mtt of tlikaeiiiui envoyt were deipetohed 
«t onoe horn tbeiioe, withont eres goings liome, to Korkyre.; 
for tbe pQipoae of notifying the peeoe to Timotbens, and 
ordexing bun forthwith to conduct his fleet to 

Athena. 1 

This proposition of the Athenians, made seemingly in 
a moment of impetuous dissatisfaction, was 
much to the advantage of Sparta, and served 
somewhat to countervail a mortifying revelation 
which had reached the Spartans a little before 
from a different quarter. 

Folydamas, an eminent citizen of Pharsalus 
in Thessaly, came to Sparta to ask for aid. He 
had long been on terms of hofipitality with the 
Lacedaemonians; while PhaKsalus had not merely 
been in alliance with them,^but was for some 
time occupied by one of their garrisons. ^ In the 
usual state of Thessaly, the great cities Larissa, 
Pherse, Pharsalus, and others, each holding some 
smaller cities in a state of dependent alliance, were in 
disagreement with each other, often even in actual war. 
It was rare that they could be brought to concur in a 
common vote for the election of a supreme chief or Tagus. 
At his own city of Pharsalus, Folydamas was now in the 
ascendent, enjoying the confidence of all the great family 
factions who usually contended for predominance; to such 
a degree, indeed, that ho was entrusted with the custody 
of the citadel and the entire management of the revenues, 
receipts as well as disbursements. Being a wealthy man, 
**hospitable and ostentatious in the Thessalian fashio^, he ad- 
vanced money from his own purse to the treasury whenever 
it was low, and repaid himself when public funds came in.> 


■.o. ITi. 
DemftnS 
mMla upon 
the Iieoe- 
daemoniena 
fton Thea« 
nij, for 
eM Oo 
Fhonoltta. 

Folvdamai 
of Phor- 
inlua 

BpplleB to 
Sputa /or 
aid agalnat 
Phera. 


< Xen. Hellen. ri. 3, 1, 3. 

KalllM aeama to have been one 
of the Athenian envo74 (X«a. 
Hollen. ri. 8, 4). 

* Diodor. xlv. 82 . 

' Xen. Hellen yL 1, 8. Kal Snott 
pi^ iauTou npoecTiBu* 

Ssexi ik ic»pi|^4voiTo apoeoSoe, 
AjOfiXdpflavev' i]v Si aal 
v6< tt aal p«YoXonptav]c tov OsTta- 
xpinov. 

‘ SiM& loose dealing of the Thea- 


■ftlUne with tbelr publio rerenuM 
helps ns to understand how Philip 
of Macedon afterwards got into his 
hands the management of their 
hubours and customs •dutiea (De- 
moithen. Oljnth. 1. p. 16; ti. p. 80). 
It forms a atriking oontraet with 
the enaotness of the Athenian 
people abont ihelr public reoeiple 
and diaboreomente, m tootifloS S| 
the iBMriptlOAS r-ft remulnius. 

% 
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Btit a greater man ihaii Polydamas had now arisen Isk ’ 
Tbeaftaly — Jason, despot of Pheraa; whose for- S—on of 
midahle power, threatening the independence of ' 

Pharsalus, he now came to Sparta to denounce, ohanoter 
Though the force of Jason can hardly have 
been very considerable when the Spartans passed power, 
through Thessaly, six years before, in their repeated ex- 
peditions against Olynthus, he was now not only despot of 
Phera9. but master of nearly all the Thessalian cities (as 
Lykopnron of Fherge had partially succeeded in becoming 
thirty years before,') as well as of a large area of tributary 
circumjacent territoiy. The great instrument of his 
dominion was, a standing and well-appointed force of 6000 
mercenary troops, from all parts of Greece. He possessed 
all the personal qualities requisite for conducting soldiers 
with the greatest effect. His bodily strength was great; 
his activity indefatigable; his self-command, both as to 
hardship and as to temptation, alike conspicuous. Always 
personidly sharing both in the drill and in the gymnastics 
of the soldiers, and encouraging militaty merits with the 
utmost munificence, he had not only disciplined them, but 
inspired them with extreme warlike ardour and devotion 
to nis person. Several of the neighbouring tribes, together 
with Alketas prince of the Molossi in Epirus, had been 
reduced to the footing of his dependent allies. Moreover 
he had already defeated the Pharsalians, and stripped them 
of many of the towns which had once been connected with 
them, so that it only remained for him now to carry his 
arms agiliist their city. But Jason was prudent 4ui well 
as daring. Though certain of success, he wished to avoid 
the odium of employing force, and the danger of having 
malcontents for subjects. He therefore proposed to Poly- 
damas in a private interview, that he (Polydamas^ should 
bring Fharsalus under Jason’s dominion, accepting for 
himself the second place in Thessaly, under Jason isstoUed 
as Tagus or president. The whole force of Thessaly tlnifl 


> Sen. 11. S, 4. 


Before tt»t time. 


riM etory (lold In Flnteroh, !>• noQdae wm too Utile knoWW to So 
Oen. Socrdl. p. 688 F.) of Jaeon worth oorraptlagi moTeovel[,#Sioa 
eeitOlnt • Ings tom of money to did not booome foyiie of Theoealy 
nwboii^ at Seme period anterior to until tong altar the rootfptiifS ejf 
reoi^re of the Kadamia, lor the Ka dm o l a (Keu, ^ 1^ 

tba poryooe pf oofniptiag Epami 18, 19^ 
aondae— appears not entitled to 
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friih lU array of tribata^ bationa around, would 
ba deoidedty ihe first power in Greece; superior on land 
oitiior io Sparta or Thebes, and at sea to Athens. And as 
to the Persian king, with his multitudes of unwarlike slaves, 
Jason regarded him as an enemy yet easier to oveithrow; 
considering what had been achieve first by the Cyreians, 
and afterwards by Agesilaus. 

Such were the propositions, and such the ambitious 
Hiipnideni which the energetic despot of Pheree had 

deaiiug " laid before Polydamas; who replied, that he 
been allied with Sparta, and 
that he could take no resolution hostile to her 
interests. "Go to Sparta, then (rejoined. Jason), and give 
notice there, that 1 intend to attack Pharsalus, and that it 
is for them to afford you protection. If tjiey cannot comply 
with the demand, you will be unfaithful to the interests of 
your city if you do not embrace my offers.” It was on this 
mission that Polydamas was now come to Sparta, to 
announce that unless aid could be sent to him, be should 
be compelled unwillingly to sever himself from her. "Be* 
collect (he concluded) that the enemy against whom you 
will have to contend is formidable in every way, both from 
personal qualities and from power; so that nothing short 
of a first-rate force and commander will suffice. Consider 
lUid tell me what you can do.” 

The Spartans, having deliberated on the point, re- 
The Lace- ® reply in the negative. Alreaay a large 

demoniau force had' been sent under l^leombrotus as 
• ^ l^he defence of Phokis; ^reover 

able to the Athenians were now the stronger ^wer at 
Iw7or*°^ sea. Lastly, Jason had hitherto lent no active 
Thesiaiy— assistance to Thebes and Athens — which he 
Pol - assuredly be provoked to do, if a Spartan 

damae wfth army interfered against him in Thessaly. Acoord- 
Ephors told Polydamas plainly, that 
to temi they were unable to satisfy his demands, recom- 
^hJaion, mending him to make the best terms that he 
bMomet could both for PhoTsalus and for himself. Be- 
^ttt of taming to Thessaly, he resumed his negotiation 
with Jason, and promised substantial compliance 
^ith what was required. But he entreated to be spared 
the dishonour of ^mittii^ a foreign gan^ison into the 
citadel which had been con^entially entrusted to his caref 
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enffaging at the aame time to bring hie fellow-citizens into 
Tomntary union witii Jason, and tendering his two sons as 
hostages for faithful performance. All this was actually 
brought to pass. The politics of the Pharsalians were 
gently brougnt round, so that Jason, by their votes as well 
as the rest, was unanimously elected Tagus of Thessaly. ^ 

The dismissal of Polvdamas implied a mortifying con- 
fe'ssion of weakness on the part of Sparta. It Bvidenoa 
marks too an important stage in the real decline 
of her power. EigKt years before, at the sparua" 
instance of the Akanthian envoys backed by the 
Macedonian Amyntas, she had sent three power- i "7ght 
ful armies in succession to crush the liberal and 


promising confederacy of Olynthus, and to re-transfer the 
Grecian cities on the sea-coast to the Macedonian crown. 


The region to which her armies had been then sent, was 
the extreme verge of Hellas. The parties in whose favour 
she acted, had scarcely the shadow of a claim, as friends or 
allies; while those against whom she acted, had neither 
done nor threatened any wrong to her; moreover the main 
^und on which her interference was invoked, was to 
binder the free and equal confederation of Ghrecian cities. 
Now, a claim, and a strong claim, is made upon her by 
Polydamas of Pharsalus, an old friend and ally. It comes 
from a region much less distant; lastly, her political interest 
would naturally bid her arrest the menacing increase of 
an aggressive power already so formidable as that of Jason* 
Tet so aeriously has the position of Sparta altered in the 
last eight years (382-374 b.c.) that she is now compelled 
to decline a demand which justice, sym^tby, and political 
policy alike prompted her to grant. So unfortunate was 
it for the Olynthian confederacv, that their honourable and 
well-combined a^irations fell exactly during those few 
years in which Sparta was at her maximum of power I 
So unfortunate was such coincidence of time not only for- 
Olynthus, but for Greece generallv;-* since nothii^ but 
Spartan interference restored the Macedonian kings & the 
sea-coast, while the Olynthian confederacy, had it been 
allowed to expand, might probably have confined them to 


> 8ft the InterMtlng teoonnt of eomptllM erttily to tteMge 0B 
Ibit mlttloB, tad the tpttch of Xtn. Htllta. 1, 4-IS)- 
which I htTt b«ta 
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Qio tetmor, and avoied the deatlv-blow vbich. cane upon 
Oreoian freedom in the next generstton from their hands. 
The Lacedaunonions found some compensation for 
their reluctant abandonment of FolydamaSi in 
the pacific propositions from Athena which 
liberated them ^om one of their chief enenues. 
But the peace thus concluded was scarcely even 
brought to execution. Timotheus being ordered 
home from Korkyra, obeyed and set sail with 
his fleet. He had serving along with him some 
exiles from Zakynthus; and as he passed by 
that island in his homeward voyage, he disem- 
barked these exiles upon it, aiding them in 
establishing a fortified post. Against this pro- 
ceeding the Zakynthian g&veriiment laid com- 
plaints atSparta, where it was so deeply resented, 
that redress having been in vain demanded at 
Athens, the peace was at once broken off, and war again 
declared. A Lacedsemonian squadron of 25 sail was des- 
patched to assist the Zakynthians, i while plans were formed 


•.O. ST 4 . 
b«- 

tWMQ 

Atlieni and 
Sparta- 
broken off 
akaoat im- 
mediatelj. 
Tha Laee- 
dmaonlana 
deelara war 
again, and 
reanma 
thalr plana 
upon 

Zakynthna 
and Xor- 
kjra. 


•Xan. Uultan vi. 2, 8; Diodor. 

XT. 46 . 

The Btatementa of Diodorus are 
not clear In themaelves ; besides 
tkat on soma pointa, thougb not 
in the main, they oontTa4ipt Xeno- 
pboa. Diodorus statea that those 
exiles whom Timotheus brought 
back to Zakynthus, were the phUo- 
Spartan leaders, who had been 
Maantly axpallad for their misrule 
under the CMillire of Sparta. The 
•tatament muat doubtless be Incor- 
reot. The exllee whom Timotheua 
restored must hare belonged to the 
nntf.'BparCan party in the Island. 

But Diodoma appeace to me to 
hnwe c** Into ooufuslon by repre- 
asntlng that nulvenal end turbu- 
lent reaotiou against the philo- 
Spaitao oligarobies, which really 
‘ did not take p4aee until after the 
ksMto oft lieukftea— «a if It kad 
taken plaoe lome three yeara ear- 
Mw. • The eTepta recounted in 
Blbdor. %r, iOf, eeem to me to be- 
long to a poffod 'after the |pkttle 


of Leuktra. 

Dlodonis also soems to bare made 
a mistake in saying that the Athe- 
nians sent Kt€»iTclt$ as auxiliary 
commander to Zakynthut (xt. 44) ; 
whereas this very oommaudea is 
anuounoed by himself in the aftxt 
chapter (as well as by Xenophon, 
who calls him Stegiklit) ai sent 
to Korkyra (Hellen. v. S, 10). 

I oonceivs Diodorus to have fn- 
advertenlly mentioned tbie Atbe- 
nian eapedition under Bteeiklde or 
Ktesiklfis, twice over; oaoe Meant 
to Zakynthus— then again, m sent 
to Korkyra, The latter Is the truth. 
No Athenian expedition at all 
appeara on thii ooaMion M Have 
gone to Zakyxtbne ; ^of-Xenofikan 
anuxteratee the Zakyathia n e among 
those who helped to fit out tfie 
fleet of ttnaslppns (v. fl, 8). 

On the • other band, f aoe do 
reason for oalltng In question the 
reality pf tlw two Daeidieiiioplau 
expedttloue, in tbe ]Mth«KgM4 
a.a.--oue under Aiie^ikHilda ht 
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ior the acquisitien of the niore import«it ielaaid of Kor- 
hyra. The fleet of Timotheus having now been removed 
home, a malcontent KorkyrmEua party formed a conspiracy 
to introduce the LacedmmonianB as friends, and betray the 
island to them. A LacedsBmonian fleet of 22 triremes 
accordingly sailed thither, under colour of a voyage toSici- 
ly. Bui the Korkyrsan government, haying detected the 
]|^t, refused to receive them, took precautnons for defence, 
and sent envoys to Athens to entreat assistance. 

The Lacedsemonians now resolved to attack BLorkyra 
openly, vrith the full naval force of their confed- 
eracy. By the joint efforts of Sparta, Corinth, 

Leukas, Ambrakio, Elis, Zakynthus, Achaia, nia^n arma> 
Bpidaurus, Troszen, Hermione, and Halieis — ment under 
strengthened by pecuniary payments from other co^fectifd *’ 
confederates, who preferred commuting their 
obligation to serve beyond sea — a fleet of sixty atei,* 
triremes and a body ot 1 500 mercenary hoplites, 
were assembled ; besides some Lacedaemonians, 
probably Helots or Neodamodes. t At the same time, 
application was sent to Dionysius the Syracusan despot, 
for his cooperation against Korkyra, on the ground mat 
the connection of that island with Athens had proved once, 
and might prove again, dangerous to his city. 

It was in the spring of 373 b.c. that this force proceeded 
against Korkyra, under the command of the ^ 

l^eedsemonian Mnasippus ; who, having driven 
in the Korkyrssan fleet with the loss of four 
triremes, landed on the island, gained a victory, vLuon of ' 
and confined the inhabitants within the walls J'*® jdjoin- 
of the city. He next carried his ravages round *' 

the adjacent lands, which w^ere found in the highest state 
of cultivation and full of the richest produce ; fields admi- 
rably tilled — vineyards in surpassingcondition — with splen- 
did larm-buildiDgs, well-appointed wine-cellars, and abund- 


S*k jotbos, tho other under Alkldee 
to Korkyroowhioh Plodoma men- 
ttons (Dlod. XT. 45, 40). It It trae 
that Xeaopbon doei not notice 
tMter of them ; but they ere noway 
Ineonilatent with tbs facts which 
bo doei etate. 

■ Wen. Hellaa. Ti. t, 9, i, IG: 


compere t. 8, 81— about the coai- 
mutation of perional eerTfoo ftw 
money. 

Diodorus <XT. 47) agrcM With 
Xenophon in the' main about tho 
expedition of Khaelppue, tbovbli 
dlffertug on eoreral oibM dtel«ia> 
porary poittte. 



aaee of cattle as well as labouring-slaves. The invading 
seldieesi while enriching themselves by depredations on 
eatde and slaves, became so pampered with the plentiful 
Stock around, that they refused to drink any wine that was 
not, of the first quality. i Such is the picture given by 
Xenophon, an uniriendlv witness, of the democratical Kor- 
kyra, in respect of its landed economy, at the time when 
it was invaded by Mnasippus ; a picture not less memorable 
than that presented by Thucydides (in the speech of Archi- 
damns), of the flourishing agriculture surrounding demo- 
craticid Athens, at the moment when the hand of the 
Peloponnesian devastator was first felt there in 431 b.c.^ 
With such plentiful quarters for his soldiers, Mnasip- 
The Kor- encamped on a hill near the city walls, 

kyrseanr cutting off those within from Applies out of the 
in^the ci?^ country, while he at the same time blocked up 
J^nppiie/ the harbour with his fleet. The Korkyrseans 
— want^**** soon began to be in want. Yet they seemed 
begini— no to have no chance of safety except through aid 
■a£t from the Athenians; to whom they had sent 

c^t^n^ald envoys with pressing entreaties,® and who had 
Atheni reason to regret their hasty consent (in the 

Beinfono- preceding year) to summon home the fleet of 
ri*ei frVm Timotheus from the island. However, Timo- 
Atbeni^ theuB was again appointed admiral of a new 
thitner; while a division of 600 
pMparing peltasts, under* Stesikles, was directed to be 
Ti- despatched by tho quickest route, to meet the 
mo eui. immediate necessities of the Korkyrssans, during 


* Xen. Hellen 9, 6. 'EncvSfi 
Mk dit<()i] (when Mnaiippus landed), 
dvpdTti Ti tIJ? cJ^ou 45eip- 

7a9|i4vi)v ita7«aXu>c val itc'f otiu- 
|Advv)v |Ji«TaXoicpcnttc Si 

xal oWuivac xaT«oxcuaa)i.ivou% 
Ixoutfttv iicl TU>v dYpiIiv' «u9t’ ipxoav 
to6c 9Teatitt)Tac elc touto Tpuf^c 
iXlilv, ooT* oSx eSeXciv xlvttv, tl (iv] 
AvSoo|i.la« eti]. Kal &«8pdito8a 8i xal 
PoexiqftsTa KdpinoXXa fjXloxiTO dx tu>v 
aifjMitv. 

, Otvov, Implied In the antecedent 
woed olvwvac, la nnderitood after 
nlwiv. 

. • Thnoyd. 1. 89. (Speech of Arohl- 

ftnmae) jati dXXe xi vopiiei)ti ‘Hpr 


adTwv (of the Athenians) ^ 
SfiTjpov ixctv, xal oux i^evov 804) 
&{itivov iStlpYaaTai. 

Compare the earlier portion of 
the same speech (o. 60), and the 
second speech of the same Arohi- 
damuB (ii. 11). 

To the same parpoee ThucydidSi 
epeaks, respecting the properties 
of (be wealthy men established 
throughout the area of Attica— oi 
8d SovaTol xaXd xTi^pkara xard 
Xihpav olxoBo|Llaic xs xal noXuxsldat 
xataaxsvaic diioXtt>Xsxdxs< (i. e. bj 
the invasion)— Thuoyd. ii. 06. 

* The envoys from Xorkyra to 
Athene (mentioned by Xenophons 



tite delftys unavoidable in the preparation of the main flert 
and its circunmavigation of PeloponnesuB. The peltaats 
were conveyed by land across Thessaly and Epirus, to the 
coast opposite Korkyra; upon whicn island they were 
enabled to land through uie intervention of Alketas 
solicited by the Athenians. They were fortunate >iif6ugh 
to get into the town; where they not only brought the news 
that a large Athenian fleet might be speedily expected, but 
also contributed much to the defence. Without such 
encouragement and aid, the Korkyrssans would hardly have 
held out; for the famine within the walls increased daily; 
and at length became so severe, that many of the citizens 
deserted, and numbers of slaves were thrust out. Mnasippus 
refused to receive them, making public proclamation that 
every one who deserted should be sold into slavery; and 
since deserters nevertheless continued to come, he caused 
them to be scourged back to the city-gates. As for the 
unfortunate slaves, being neither received by him nor re- 
admitted within, many perished outside of the gates from 
sheer hunger. i 

Such spectacles of misery portended so visibly the 
approaching hour of surrender, that the besieging Miusippu* 
army became careless, and the general insolent. boooine» 
Though his military chest was well-filled, throu gh 
the numerous pecuniary payments which he had lent from 
received from allies in commutation of personal fl5ence-he 
service — yet he had dismissed several of his offendihii 
mercenaries without pay, and had k^t all of ?JJe*KoT-* 
them unpaid for the last two months. His pres- kyneane 
ent temper made him not only more harsn to- 
wards his own soldiers, > but also less vigilant laiiy- 
in the conduct of the siege. Accordingly the 
besieged, detecting from their watch-towers the and iiain— 
negligence of the guards, chose a favourable 
opportunity and made a vigorous sally. Hnasip- with pm- 
pus, on seeing his outposts driven in, armed 

T.S, 9) would pro bably cron Eplrna * Zon. Hallcn. rl. 9, tS. 
and Theisaly, through the aid of * Zen. Hellen. ri. 2, 19. 

Alketaa. Thli would be a mnoh *0 B’ a& Mvdcinitoc 4pm taftn,* 
anloker way for them than the |y6|iiC4 tc Boev o6x l{Br| ixetv 
olrmmaaTlgationofPeloponneena: «4Xiv, xal «epl tehc itMjefipiiec 
and it would enggeet the came way ix«»ve6Met, xal to4c fiiv ttvoc 
for the detaehment of Steitkldf d«o|jile9eoc 4i(c«eiijfxa», tek B* eSm 
preeently to be mentioned. ■ sal 4eob yLipmte l»fuXe Hkm 
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Idumalf Olid Imstenod forward with the LacodaBmoBtaiuv 
mnmd hiia to aiiatain them; giving orders to the officera 
of the merceiiBriea to bring their men forward also. But 
these officers replied, that they could not answer for the 
obe^ence of solders without pay; upon which Mnasipi)us 
was so incens^ that he struck them with his stick and with 
the shaft of his spear. Such an insnlt inflamed still farther 
the existing discontent. Both officers and soldiers came to 
the combat discouraged and heartless, while the Athenian 
peltasts and the Korkyrsan hoplites, rushing out of several 
gates at once, pressed their attack with desperate energy. 
SlnssippuB, after displaying great personal valour, was at 
length slain, and all his troops, being completely routed, 
fled back to the fortified caniu in which their stores were 
preserved. Even this too migM liave blbn taken, and the 
whole armament destroyed, bad the besieged attacked it at 
once. But they were astonished at their own success. 
Kistaking the numerous camp-followers for soldiers in re- 
serve, they retired back to the city. 

Their victory was however so complete, as to re-open 
easy communication with the country, to procure sufficient 
temporary supplies, and to afford a certainty of holding out 
untu reinforcement from Athens should arrive. Such rein- 
forcement, indeed, was already on its way, and had been 
announced as approaching to llypermenes (second under 
A-pproMh deceased Muasippus), who had nowsocceed’ 
of tha Atho- ed to the command. Terrified at the news, he 
toMiaajrt ^*t€ned to sail round from his station — which 
^ had occupied with tlie fleet to block up the 
oMMr’o?* harbour — to the fortified camp. Here he ficit 
Mnltippus, put the slaves, as well as the property, aboard 
f!«V*tho of his transports, and sent them away ; rsmaioing 

snmont. Himself to defend the camp with the soldiers and 
marines — but remaining only a short time, and 
then taking these latter also aboard the triremes. 
btSi ^ completely evacuatedthe islend, making 

“ ■ off for Leukas. But such had been the hurry — 
• and so great the terror lest the .Athenian fl^eet should arrive 
--that much com and wine, many slaves, and even many 
sick and womided. soUteiis, were left behind. To the 
vietoptoiieKorltyrieMWf these acqnieiifons were not needed 

ti»c iX4T«iip, So. 



ovjkiu&xxnx 

< to onlmco-tliO'VOlu^of 
.oapture» slftvozjr, or stamtion.^ 

The Atheniaii fleet had not 011I3F been tardy in arriving, 
60 as to ineur maoh rUk of finding the iiland ^ ^ 3^ 
already taken — but when it did come, it was ' ‘ ' 

.commanded by Iphikratde, Chabriae, and the n^^ofVse 
orator Kallistratus^— not by Timotheus, whom 
the original vote of the people bad nominated, cammaadcd 
It appears that Timotheus-— who (in April “o* 

373 B.C.), when the Athenians first learnt tnat bu^b^pM- 
the formidable Lacedaemonian fleet had begun kratei— 
to attack Korkyra, had been directed to proceed ?hJ“ri5Iy- 
thither forthwith with a fleet of 60 triremes — preliminary 
found a difliculty in mariniug his ships at Athens, TimotSeM, 
and therefore undertook a preliminary cruise very long ’ 
to procure both seamen and contributory funds, 
from the maritime allies. His first act was to transport 
the 600 peltasts under Stesikles to Thess^, where he 
entered into relations with Jason ofPheree. He persuaded 
the latter to become the ally of Athens, and to further the 
march of Stesikles wdth his division by land aoitwes 
Thessaly, over the passes of Pindus, to Epirus; where 
Alketas, who was at once the ally of Athens, and the 
dependent of Jason, conveyed them by night across the 
strait from Epirus to Korkyra. Having thus opened im- 
portant connection with the powerful Thessalian despot, 
and obtained from him a very seasonahle service, toj^ether 
(perhaps) with some seamen from Pagasce to man his fleet 
— Timotheus proceeded onward to the ports of Macedonia, 
where he also entered into relations with Amyntas, ra- 
^seiving from hhn siraal marks of private favouiv--4U]^ 
then to Thrace as well as the neighbouring islands, fiis 
voyage procured for him valuable subsidies in monev and 
supplies of seamen, besides some new adhesions and de- 
rut les to the Athenian confederacy. 

This preliminary cruise of Timothens, undsTtakeii 
•witii the general purpose of collecting means ^ 
for the expedition to Korkyra, began in the 
month of April or commencement of May 373 a.a* *Ofi 

. > Tf»atb«w, 

4f. tbs <mty Wftj of wHtlar tats 

, « jCf» floUsft. vi. •» 89. ooMlt«oii9 -MotSHv# iio ■■ ailw a m 

* Tbo in vbich ■ booo AogMHito of - ioiOroismai- ' wMSb 

40MrilH4 tbo s>fUwiiMoy orateo of ao-f o wsM wifoottia 
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•i Afhm, 
In eonan- 
qu0QBa of 
th« nbamce 
of TIno- 
thana— 
dtatraaa of 
the arma- 
anant aa< 
aemblad at 
Kalaurla— 
Iphikratda 
and Kallla- 
tratua ao- 
cuaa Tlmo- 
theaa. 
IphikraUa 
named 
admiral In 
hia place. 


itmppean, he had ffiven orders to each of the 
allies as were intended to form part of the ex- 
pedition, to assemble at Kalauria (an island off 
TrcBzen, consecrated to Poseidon), where he 
would himself come and take them up to proceed 
onward. Pursuant to such order, several contin- 
gents mustered at this island ; among them the 
Boeotians, who sent several triremes, though in 
the preceding year it had been alleged against 
them that they contributed nothing to sustain 
the naval exertions of Athens. But Timotheus 
stayed out a long time. Reliance was placed 
upon him, and upon the money ^hich he was to 
hrin^ home, for the pay of the fleet; and the 
unpaid triremes accordingly felf^nto distress and 


Inga In thia jear. 

Tho date of hia aettlng ont from 
Athena la exactly determined by 
DemoathenSs, adv. TImoth. p. llSa 
—the month Hunychlon, in tho 
arohonahip of Sokratidia— April 
STS B.o. Diodorua aaya that he 
proeeeded to Thrace, and that he 
aoqnired aereral new membera for 
the eonfederaoy (xt. 47) ; Xenophon 
atatee that he tailed towerda the 
iolanda (Hellen. ▼!. S, 12); two 
atatementa not directly the aame, 
yet not incompatible with naoh 
other. In hia way to Thrace, he 
wonld naturally paea up the 
Eahmaa atrait and along the eoaat 
of Theaaaly. 

We know that StealkUa and hia 
peltaata mail have got to Korkyra, 
not by aea elreumnavlgating Pelo- 
ponneaua, but by land aoroaa Thea* 
•aly and Epinta ; a much quicker 
way. Xenophon tella ua that the 
Atheniana "aaked Alketaa to help 
them to oroea over from the main- 
land of Bpirua to the oppoaite ia- 
land of Korkyra; and that they 
were In ooneequenoe earrled aoroec 
by Bight”— 'AI xItou Si iStqSvieav 
«uvSi«^a9deat TC&Tout* eel o&vci 
.(aiv vvxTit Siaaeptelivtac xov 
alnqlSov niXiv. , 


Now theae troopa oould not bare 
got to Epirua without oroaalng 
Theaaaly; nor oonld they have 
oroaaed Theaaaly without the per- 
miaaton and eacort of Jaaon. More- 
over, Alketaa himaelf war the de- 
pendent of Jaaon, whole goodwill 
waa therefore doubly neoeaaary 
(Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 7). 

Wo farther know that in the year 
preceding (374 e.o.), Jaaon waa not 
yet in alliance with Athena, nor 
even inclined to become ao, though 
the Atheniana were very anzioua 
for It (Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 10). But 
in November 373 n.c., Jaaon (aa 
well aa Alketaa) appeara aa the 
eatabllahed ally of Athena ; not aa 
then becoming her ally for the 
first time, but aaao eomplet^y an 
eatabllahed ally, that he oomea to 
Athena for the expreaa purpoae of 
being present at the trial of Timo- 
theui and of depoilng in hia favour 
— 'Aptaoiiivou yap 'AXaiTov xal *Idao- 
voc u>c TOuTov (Timotheus) iv 
MaipaxTYipiihvi pLijvl tip lx* 'Aeraiou 
dpXevToa, iitl t6v dyuiva t6v 
xodTou, ()ov)6i)e4vT<i>v eAt^xel 
xeTcyoiaivoiv al< oUiav iv 
Ilaipatai, So. (Demostben. adv. 
Tiawfh. o. 6. p. llfO). Agpla— 
Adikv 8i TeoTov (Timotlieua) 
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sa&AT or vnfOTurtf 8. 


di80|!g)aai»ition at Kakuriari awaiting his retura* In 
the mean time, frdsh news reached Athens that Korhyra 
was much pressed; so that great indignation was felt against 
the absent admiral, for employing in his present cruise a 
precious interval essential to enable him to reach the island 
m time. Iphikrates (who had recently come back from 
serving with Fharnabazus, in an unavailing attempt to 
reconquer Egypt for the Persian king) and the orator 
Kallistratus, were especially loud in their accusationsagainst 
him. And as the very salvation of Korkyra required 
pressing haste, the Athenians cancelled the aj^ointment 
of Timotheus even during his absence — naming Iphikrates, 
Kallistratus, and Ghabrias, to equip a fleet and go round 
to Korkyra without delay. ^ 

Before they could get ready, Timotheus returned; 
bringing several new adhesions to the confederacy, with 
a flourishing account of general success. ^ He went down^ 

Teu|A4vu}v fiiv tu)v iiciTijScUDv xotl Thesialy to Epirus and Xorkjrra. 
oUrituv aOtij) dnivTtu;) iti 84 xal lu this oration of DemosthenSs, 
*A ).«4tou xal ’Idoo vb<i au(i|xd- there are three or four exact dates 
Xuii 8vtuiv 0|j,iv, fi6)ic |i4v 4rsU mentioned, which are a great aid 
08 t]ts ifilvat (Demosthen. ib. o. 3. to the understanding of the bistort- 
p. 1187). We see firom hence there- cal events of the time. That oration 
fore that the first alliance between is spoken by Apollodorns, claiming 
Jason and Athens had been con- from Timotheus the repayment of 
tracted in the early part of 873 b.o.; money lent to him by Fusion the 
we see farther that it had been banker, father of Apollodoms; and 
contracted by Timotheus in his the dates specified are copied firom 
preliminary cruise, which is the entries made by Pasion at the time 
only reasonable way of explaining in his commercial books (c. 1. p. 
the strong interest felt by Jason 1186; o. 9. p. 1197). 
as well as by Alketas in the fiste * Demosthen. ady. Timoth. o. 8. 
of Timotheus, inducing them to p 1188 dfiisOov |i4v t 8 0T(»dTtu)i« 
take the remarkable step of coming xaTaXtXOeBai 4v KaXaupif , Ac.— ibid, 
to Athens to promote his acquittal, o. 10. p. 1109. Ttpoo:^is fap |Uv 
It s^as Timotheus who had first 6oiu>tI(|) dpxovTi xopd tuOtou (Timo* 
made the alliance of Athens with theus) TpopiQv toTc 4y Tat« vaoei 
Alketas (Diodor. xt. 86; Cornel. xapsXsfifidvtiv* it jAp tiov xot* 
Nepos, Timoth. 0.8), a year or vu>y cwvTd^stov |tio6opep4ti 
two before. ijv oTpaTsOpatr xA 8t 

Combining all the elreumstaaces (tota eu (Timotheus) Sxcyya 
here atated, I infer with oonfldenoe, eSdXtEec is tuiv o»pi|kdxvs* 
that Tliuotheus, in hie preliminary %tA s4 18 m uoTmv XAtov dsoBebwi. 
orulse, Tisltad Jason, eontxaotsd * Zsnoph. Hellsn. tL fi, Sfi, IS, 
alllanoe betwaan him and Athens, 89{ Demosthen. edr. Tias^. a. A 
and pravailad upon him to forward p. 1186. 

tha diylsioB of StesiklOs acsoae ^ * Diodor, xx, 41. , - 
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Ifkmm itx 


for HiA embarrassmeiitfl whioh liis abBondo had ocoaMon 


BMani of But he could not pay the Besotiaa tirierarolii 
without borrowing raoney for the purpose on hU 
Mtttra )■ * * own credit; for though the turn Drought home 
J®***!* from hie voyage wa* eonsiderable, it would 
hlm^bvt appear that the demands upon him had been 
^oit on«d greater still. At first an accusation, called for 
antif^e in oonsequence of the pronounced displeasure 
T* public, was entered against him by Iphi 

from^ kratSs and Kallistratus. But as these two had 


Koricyn. i^^en named joint admirals for the expedition 
to Korkyra, which admitted of no delay — his trial 
was postponed until the autumn; a postponement ad* 
vantageous to the accused, and doubtlesssaeconded by his 
friends . ' 


Meanwhile Iphikratds adopted the most strenuous 
Rftpid and measures for accelerating the equipment of his 
ni^iiiMnu present temper of the public, and 

of ^hi- in the known danger of Korkyra, he was allowed 
ward! Koi^ (though perhaps Timotheus, a few weeks earlier, 
kyia-hif would not have been allowed) not only to irapresB 
seamen in the port, bnt even to coerce the 
ment^of tha trierarchs with severity, ^ and to employ all the 
triremes reserved for the coast-guard of Attica, 
kapiiia- as well as the two sacred triremes called Paralus 
leanif^t 8alaminia. He thus completed a fleet of 

Sight of seventy sail, promising to send back . a large 
dnmonUas portion of it oirectlj, if matters took a favour- 
from Kor- uble tum at Korkyra. Expecting to find on the 
kyra. wutch for him a Lacedssinonian neet fully equal 
to his ovm, he arranged his voyage so as to combine the 
maximum of speed with training to his seamen, and .with 
preparation for naval combat. The larger sails of an 
ancient trireme were habitually taken out of the ship 


* X oolleot what li hete stated 
iWnn Demosthetk. adv. Tlmoth. o. 8. 
p. ilsS; o. Id. p. 1199. It is there 
eald that Tiaotheas was about to 

sail hema from Kalauria to tflce 
his trial; ye^t it is certain that his 

trial did not take place until the 
iponth Winmakterion or NoTemket. 
^ecordingly -the Hxlal must hare 


been postponed, in eonsequence of 
the necessity fpr Ipbikratds and 
Kallistratus going away at once to 
preserve Korkyra. 

' Xen. Hellen. tl. B, 14. '0 84 
(Tphlkratde) cksI xaTleti) otp«ti)y4c, 
}idXa tde vavc inX^o^te, «al 
Toue tpii)plifXOU£ 4 '*,^T»aCs. 


CtfAv. fixzirn. BYmMHMMir 

pmioiii ^ » hM»t w beipff iaoarfment aboard: Iplii* 
IraldB ledb sudi at i^emv^soployed aven the 
smallor sails sparinffly — ^and kept kia saamen constantly at 
the oar; which greaUy aeoeleratM bis progTsu, at the same 
time that it kept the men in excellent traiinng. Every 
day he had to stop, for meals and rest, on an enemy’s shore; 
ana these halts were condneted with such extreme dexterity 
as well as precision, that the least possible time was oon- 
sumed, not enough for any local hostile force to get 
together. On reaching Sphakteria, IphikratSs learnt for 
the first time the defeat and death of Dinasippus. Yet not 
fully trusting the correctness of his information, he still 
persevered both in his celerity and his precautions, until 
ne reached Kephallenia, where he first fully satisfied 
himself that the dan^r of Korkvra was past. The excel- 
lent management of Iphikrat^s throughout this expeditioB 
is spoken of in tenns of admiration by Yonophon. * 

Having no longer any fear of the Laoedmmonian flcst, 
the Athenian commander probably now sent ^ 

back the home-squadron of Attica which he had to TCorkyva, 
been allowed to take, but which could ill be tn^ea^by 
spared from the defence of the coast. ^ After suppriMtho 
making himself master of some of the Kephal- 
lenian cities, be then proceeded onward to niMi mb» 
Korkyra; where the squadron of ten triremes 
from Syracuse was now on the point of arriving; aid of 
'sent by Dionysius to aid Uie> Lacedsemonians, 
but as yet uninformed of their flight. Ipbikratm, potting 
scouts on the hills to give notice of their approach, set 
apart twenty triremes to be ready for moving at the first 
signal. So excellent was his discipline fsays Xeuophonk 
that **the moment the signal was made, 1 m ardour of au 
the crews was a fine thing to see; there was uot a man 
who did not hasten at a run to take his place aboard,”* 
The ten Syracusan triremes, after their voyage across from 
the lapygian cape, had halted to rest their men on one of 
the northern puinte of Korkyra; where they were found ^ 
Iphikratts and captured, with all their crews and the 
miral Anippus ; one alone escaping, through the streUuc^ 
efforts of her captain, the Hho^an liLs2ai>6{Nis. Iphiloni^ 
returned in triumph, towhig his nine prases iote ibe ktst* 

« Xoii. iiollea. tL 9, 87, 32, • tI.^ 

» Z«a. HeUen. rL 9^ U. 





boor Sorkyra. Theorews, beinff sold or raniomBd,yioljGlp 
ed to lum a sum of ftO talents; the admiral Anipj^s wa% 
retained in expectation of a higher ransom, but slew, him* 
self shortly afterwards from mortification. < 

Though the sum thus realised enabled fpbikraUs for 
the time to pay his men, yet "the suicide of 
Anippus was a pecuniary disappointment to 
him, and he soon began to need money. This 
consideration induced him to consent to the 
return of his colleague Kallistratus; who — 
an orator by profession, and not on friendly 
terms with Iphikrates — had come out against 
bis own consent. Iphikrates had himself singled 
out both Kallistratus and Chabrias as his 
colleagues. Ue was not indifCsrent to the value 
of their advice, nor did he fear the criticisms, 
even of rivals, on what they really saw in his 
gs. But he had accepted the command under 
zardous circumstances; not only from the insulting dis- 
placement of Timotheus, and the provocation consequently 
given to a powerful party attached to the son of Konon — 
but also under great doubts whether he^ could succeed in 
relieving Korkyra, in spite of the rigorous coercion which 
he applied to man his neet. Had the island been taken 
and had Iphikrates failed, he would have found himself 
exposed to severe crimination, and multiplied enemies, at 
Athens. Perhaps Kallistratus and Chabrias, if left at 
home, might in that case have been among his assailants — 
so that it was important to him to identify both of them 
with his good or ill success, and to profit by the military 
ability of the latter as well as by the oratorical talent of 
the former. 2 As the result of the expedition, however, 



< Xen. Hellen. vl. 2, 85, 88; Dlo- 
dor. *T. 47. 

We find • etorgr raooanted by 
Diodorni <zvi. 67), that tbe Athe- 
Biiuu under Iphib raids captured, 
offZorkyra, come triremes of Dio- 
Bjsiue, carrying sacred ornamente 
to Delphi and Olympia. They 
detained and appropriated the 
nnliuble cargo, of which Dionysius 
nfterwarda loudly complaiafd. 

fkie etoTy (If ftere be any ta«tb 
.,lA H), can hardly allude to ^ny 


other triremes than those under 
Anippus, Yet Xenophon would 
probably have mentioned the story, 
if he had heard it; einoe it pre- 
eents the enemies of Sparta as 
committing saorllege. And whether 
the triremes were carrying sacred 
ornaments or not, it is certain that 
they were coming to take part In 
the war, and were therefore leglt- 
Iraato prizes. 

* Xen. Hellen. vl. 2, 86. Tbe 
meaning of Xenophon here le nol 
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WAS altogether iavottrable, all each anxieties were removed. 

^ Ipliiki'ateB could well anord to part with both his col- 
leagues; and Kallistratus engaged, that if permitted to go 
^bme, he would employ all his efforts to keep the fleet well- 
paid from the public treasury; or if this were impracticable, 
that he would labour to procure peace. i So terrible are 
the difiiculties which the Grecian generals now experience 
in procuring money from Athens Tor from other cities 
in whose service they are acting), for payment of their 
troops! Iphikrates suffered the same embarrassment 
which Timotheus had experienced the year before — and 
which will be found yet more painfully felt as we advance 
forward in the history. For the present he subsisted 
his seamen by finding work, for them on the farms of the 
■ Korkyrseniie, where there must doubtless have been ample 
necessitj’^ for repairs after the devastations of Afnasippus; 
while he crossed over to Akarnania with his peltasts and 
lioplites, and there obtained service with the townships 
friendly to Athens against such others as were friendly to 
Sparta; especially gainst the warlike inhabitants of the 
strong town called Thyrieis.^ 

The happy result of the Korkyrman expedition, im- 
parting universal satisfaction at Athens, was not less 
neneficial to Timotheus than to Iphikrates. It was in 
November 373 n.c., that the former, as well as his queestor 
or military treasurer Antimachus, underwent each his trial. 
Kallistratus, having returned home, pleaded against the 
quaestor, perhaps against Timotheus also, as one of the 


▼ery clear, nor is even the text 
perfect. 

’E^U) (JlIv 8 ^ T«'!»TT)V Tf|v OTp*TT}Yl»V 

TU>v ’Ifixpdxo'jc O'jy en«ivu>' 

iRCixa aat T6RpooeX699ai xt>eO- 
eet ftauTtp (this shows that Ipbi- 
kratAs himself singled them oat) 
KaXXieTps(T 6 v ts tov 8 T]pr,jopov, oO 
fidXa cairiQSetov ftvxa, xal X«Ppiav, 
|idX« eTpaTT]Yix6v vo|xiCd(i.8vov. Etrs 
Tapeppovipkooc aOxoiic i}YOU|Uvoc ctvsi, 
e0}i{ioAXouc Xafliiv if)o6XiTO, cw^piv 
|ioi 8 owi 8 iaftpiSaco 9 at* cTtc dvTt- 
« AX cue vof&lCotv, ouTW 9paei<oc 
(some worde In the teat lecm to 

VOL. IX. 


he wanting) xarx^^f- 

|i.r,Tf xaTX(<.e>u>v paivt^Sai 
lir/jiv, |X8Y3>o7povou/TG; iaVTtp 
TouTo |ioi Soxel av8pQc slvxi. 

I follow Dr. Thlrlwall’s transla- 
tion of ou piAXa sRiTr^Ssiov, which 
appears to me decidedly preferable. 
Tho word '^piei (vl. S, 3) shows that 
Kallistratus was an unwilling eel- 
league. 

* Xen. Hellen. vl. 8, 8. 6«oey8- 
(itvoc Yap 'IpixpaTst (Kallistratve> 
si ciOrbt iiplsty ^ ypf,|ixT« 

T<p vxuTixip, {) tlpf,vi)v icoii^Sfiy, Ac 

• Xen. Hellen. It. t, 87, 98. . 

Sb 
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though probably in a spirit of ^^ter gentleness 
aadmoderatian, in oonsequenoe of his recent joint success 
^0, a7g, and of the general good temper provident in the 


ir»Tottni»ie city. And while the edge of the accusation 
ptSSio' against Timotheus was thus blunted, the de- 
opiaion »t fence was strengthened not merely by numerous 
citizen friends speaking in his favour with in- 
quence of creased confidence, but also by the unusual 


phanomenon of two powerful foreign supporters. 
-the^triSr At the request of Timotheus, both Alketas of 


th 6 u«"weiit Jason of Phera, came to Athens 

off 'easily— & little before the trial, to appQar as witnesses 
AiKSas'^ in his favour. They were received and lodged 
come to by him in his house in the Hi^pdamian Agora, 
•up^rt the principal square* of the PeirauB. And as he 
qiueTto?!! then in some embarrassmeut for want of 

condemned money, he found it necessary to borrow various 
to death. articles of finery in order to do them honour 
— clothes, bedding, and two silver drinking-bowls — 
from Pasion, a weuthy banker near at hand. T^ese two 
important witnesses would depose to the zealous service 
and estimable qualities of Timotheus; who had inspired 
them with warm interest, and had been the means of 
bringing them into alliance with Athens; an alliance, 
whi^ they had sealed at once by conveying StesiklSs and 
his division across Thessaly and Epirus to Aorkyra. The 


his division across Thessaly and Epirus to . 


irkyra. The 

minds of the Dikastery would be powerfully affected by 
seeing before them such a man as Jason of Pherse, at that 
moment the most powerful individual in Greece ; and we 
are not surprised to learn that Timotheus was acquitted. 
His treasurer Antimachus, not tried by the same DiKastery, 
and doubtless not so powerfully befriended, was less for* 
tunate. He was condemned to death, and his property 
confiscated; the Dikastery doubtless believing, on what 
evidence we do not know, that he had been guilty of fraud 
in dealing with the public money, which had caused serioua 
ii^ury at a most important crisis. Under the circumstanceB 
of the case, he was held responsible as, treasurer, for the 
pecuniary department of the money«levyiag command con- 
fided to Timothens by the people. 


* sont. Timoik. «. i. 9 . U97, llttS. 
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Ab to the military ctmduet, for which Timotheoi 
himself would be personally accountable^ we can Timotheus 
only remark that naving been invested with the had bee?* . 
command for the special purpose of rel ieving the J of 
besieged Korkyra,ne appears to have devoted an juVtiflVu? 
unreasonable len^h of time to his own self-orig- 
inated cruise elsewhere; though such cruise was itaaoa^ 
in itself beneficial to Athens ; insomuch that ifKor- 
kyra had really been taken, the people would have reputation * 
had good reason for imputing the misfortune to his 
delay. ^ And although he was now acquitted, his com^a^nd* 
reputation suffered so much by the whole affair, 
that in the ensuingspringhe was glad to accept an 

* The narrative here given of the Jaion being then preeent, ae alllea 
ovonta of 373 a.o., ao far as they of Athena and wttnessei la his 
concern Tlmotheus and Iphikratds, favour. 

appears to me the only way of Now, if the truth were, that 
eatiefying the exigences of the caae, IphikratSs did not depart from 
and following the statements of Athens with hie fleet until after 
Xenophon and Demosthenes. the trial of Tlmbtheus in Novem- 

Sohnelder in his note, Indeed, bar, wo must suppose that the siege 
implies, and Rohdantz (Vltan Ipbf- of Koricyra by Mnaelppus lasted 
eratie, Ac. p. 86) contends, that seven months, and the ernlse »f 
Xphikratee did not take tho com- Timotheua nearly 6ve months. Both 
mand of tho fleet, nor depart from the one and the other are alto- 
Athens, until after the trial of gather improbable. The Athenlsni 
Timotfaeue. There arc some ex- would never bare permitted Kow 
presslone in the oration of Demos- kyra to Incur, so terrible a obane* 
tfaenSe, which might seem to of capture, simply in order to waill 
oounfenanoe this supposition ; but for the trial of Timotheue. Xeaw- 
it will ho found liardly admissible, phon does not expresely say how 
if we atfentively study the series long tho siege of Korkyra laileAt 
of fsots. but from hie expseeslons about thA 

1. Jfnaslpptrs arrived with hie mercenaries of Mnasfppvs (thAl 
armameht at Korkyra, and began already pay was owing to Chem 
the siege, either before April, or for »» much at Iwo MOWlhS'^xet 
at the first opening of April, S7S 8boIv*i{6T] piTivoTv— rl. S, lA), wo 
>.0. For his arrival therh, and the should Infer that it oontd faaril^ 
good condition of his fleet, was have lasted more than three ifitfaiOh 
known at Arthens hefore Timotbeue fa all. I>et us say, that ft 1 m 4M 
reoeivad his appotntmenll at ad- four months ; tbe siege would titan 
asirgfuf the Ifaet for the relief of tba be over fh Asigutt; and we know 
Mend (Xea. Heffen. vf. f , 19, 11,19). that ibe fleet of Xphi!kfall)i nsflvAa 
fl. TImoilede eaifed freas Petrssue just after the cleguuiftscdMlwhMb 
tmtMeappvhitad voyage; 4* April, Beeidee, Is tl asadme^ Ih i ftWl t sm i 

913 B.O. ^ theaa— nnosaS m admal Bdg 4lr'-i 

«. Tlnfotk^ilB um* IBed ut Athena hxpdew pntpMtf 
Ih'lfdFVdniher W ».«•; Alkeina nad kyfa, and kVIWfig th|M nwaiffdli 

tBZ 
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iaritation of the Persian satraps, who offered him the com- 
mand of the Grecian mercenaries in their service for the 

ftiroady beileglng the plaoe The oration composed by Demoa- 


avlth a fonnidablo fleet — would 
have apent ao long a time as five 
moniha In his preliminary cruise? 

I presume Timotheus to have 
stayed out In this cruise about (too 
months; and even this length of 
time would be quite sufficient to 
raise strongdispleasure against Aim 
at Athens, when the danger and 
privations of Korkyra wore made 
known as hourly increasing. At 
the time when Timotheus came 
back to Athens, he found all this 
displeasure actually afloat against 
him, excited in part by the strong 
censures of Iphikratis and Kallis* 
trains (Dem. oont. Tlmoth. p. 1187 
O. 8 ). The adverse orations in the 
public assembly, besides inflaming 
tbc wrath of the Athenians against 
him, caused a vote to be passed 
deposing him from his command 
to Korkyra, and nominating in his 
place Iphikratts, with Chabrias and 
Kallistratus. Probably those who 
proposed this vote would at the 
■ame time giro notice that they 
Intended to prefer a judicial ao- 
oniation against Timotheus for 
breach or neglect of duty. But it 
wonld be the interest of all parties 
to postpone ocfual trial until the 
fate of Xetkyra ebould be deter- 
mined, for whiota purpose the saving 
of time wonld be precious. Already 
too much time had been lost, and 
Zphikratfls wae well aware that his 
whole ohance of success depended 
upon celerity; while Timotheus 
and his Mende would look upon 
postponement as an additional 
obanoe of softening the public dis- 
pleasnre, besides enabling them to 
obtain of Jason and 

Alketas. Still, though trial was 
■ postponed, Timotheus was from 
this moment uudoc Impeacbipl^t. 


thends therefore (delivered by Apol- 
lodorus as plaintiff, several years 
afterwards) — though speaking 

loosely, and not distinguishing the 
angry speeches against Timotheus 
«n (be public assembly (in Juno 
373 n.o., or thereabouts, whereby 
Ins deposition was obtained), from 
the accusing speeches against him 
at his actual *trial in November 
S73 n.o., before the dikastery — ie 
nevcrthclesB^ot incorrect in saying 
— 4nei6fj 8 ’ ** 9 ' 

bfttbv aTpiTi]YOc &id t 6 ixrj ntpiirlcueai 
IlsXosu^vqso^i snlxpiffsi &« napt- 

SdfioTo sic tby 8 ^y.ov, aitiac 
pLSYiaT 7 )c Tuxmv (c. 3. p. ll'^7)--and 
again respecting his coming from 
Kalaiiria to Athens — pii>).u>v Toivuv 
xaTanXstv ini '7 T)v xploiv, ev KotXvu- 
pl(f Savcl'tTai, dc. (p. llBS-1189). 
That Timotheus had been handed 
oxer to the people for trial — that 
he was sailing back from Ealauna 
for hie (rial— might well be asserted 
respecting his position in the month 
of June, though his trial did not 
aotuall y take place until November. 
I think It cannot be doubted that 
the triremes at Kalaurla would 
form a part of that fleet which 
actually went to Korkyra under 
Iphikratbs ; not waiting to go 
thither until after the trial of Ti- 
motheus In November, but depart- 
ing as soon as Iphikratds oould 
get ready, probably about July 
373 B.O. 

Bohdantx argues that if Iphlkratbs 
departed with the fleet in July, ho 
must have returned to Athens in 
November to the trial of TlmothenSf 
which is oontrarj to Xenophon'a 
atBrma^n that he remained In the 
loniagt^ea until 371 b.o. But it 
we lock alleatively at the oration 
of Demoethenbs, we shall see thpi 
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Egyptian war; the same command frqm which IphikratSs 
had retired a little time before. ^ 

That admiral, whose naval force had been reinforced 
by a large number of Korkyraean triremes, was committing 
without opposition incursions against Akamania, and the 
western coast of Peloponnesus; insomuch that the expelled 
Messenians, in their distant exile at Hesperides in I^ibya, 
began to conceive hopes of being restored by Athens to 
Naupaktus, which they had occupied under her protection 
during the Peloponnesian war.^ And while the Athenians 


tliore is no certain ground for affirm* 
Ing IphlkratGs to have boon present 
111 Athena in November, during tho 
actual trial of Tiinotlicua. Tlio 
phrases in p. 1187 —e'fziaTr^xei S'a’iroi 

K'jtX) Istparoc xxi 'rji/p-iTT,? 

euTui Se fiijOija. xaTTjopoo^Ts; 

tfiiixw a-jTOv Ts *al ot oUiiaYO'.’JO^'e- 
ayroic, Ac , may bo well cxpliiiiiud, 
so far as IphikratSs is coiioenicd, 
by supposing tliem to allude to 
those pronounced censures in tho 
public assembly whereby tho vote 
of deposition aguinst Tiinothcus 
was obtained, and whereby the 
general indignation against him 
was first oxcited. 1 therefore see 
no reason for afiirniing tliat Tphi- 
kratGs was actually prcHoiit at the 
trial of Timotheus in November. 
Hut Kallietratus was really prohcnt 
at the trial (see c. 9. p. 1107, l]9-<) ; 
which consists well enough with 
the statement of Xenopliou, that 
this oratorobtained permission from 
IphlkratGs to leave him atKorkyra 
and come back to Athens (vi. 3, 3). 
Kallistratus directed his accusation 
mainly against Antimaciius, the 
treasurer of Timotheus. And it 
appears to me that undor the cir* 
curostances of the case, IphlkratGs, 
having carried his point of super- 
eeding Timotheus in the command 
and gaining an important success 
at Eorkyra— luight bo welj-pleased 
to be dispensed from the obligation 
of formally aeeueing hix* before 


the Dikastery, in opposition to 
Jason and Alketas, as well as to a 
powerful body of Athenian friends. 

Diodorus (XV. 47) makes a state- 
ment quite difToront from Xeno- 
phon llo says that Timotheus w'as 
at first deposed from his command, 
but aftorwurds forgiven and re- 
appointed by the people (jointly 
with IphlkratGs) lu consequence 
oftlio great accession offeree which 
ho had procured in his preliminary 
cruise Accordingly the fleet, 130 
trir«‘mcs in number, was despatched 
to Korkyra under the loint com- 
mand of IpliikratGs and Timotheus. 
Diodorus makes no mention of the 
trial of Timotheus. This account 
is evidently quite distinct from 
that of Xenophon; which latter is 
on all grounds to be preferred, 
especially as its main points aro 
in conformity with the Demosthenio 
oration. 

‘ Doiiiosth. coat. Timoth. o. p. 
1191 ; o. 8. p. 1194. 

Wo see from another passage of 
tho same oration that the oreditore 
of Timotheus reckoned upon his 
making a large sum of raonlEy In 
the Persian eervioe (o. 1. p. ll8B)u 
Tills farther illustrates what I bava 
said in a prsvious note, about the 
motives of the distinguished Athe- 
nian officers to take serrloe fo 
foreign parts away from Athensu 

•Xen.Helleu. ▼i.9i,88iV«UBanf«a, 
ie. 20, 8, 
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w«v»/llnu mABierB at sea both east and 'waat of Folopon* 
nanui, i Bparta and her confederates, diecoura^ed by the niin- 
M an. oua failure of their expedition against !]£orkyra in 

DliMoungo. the precedi^ vear, appear to have remained 
Sputa Id inactive. VrUh. such mental predispositions, 
eoAia- they were powerfully affected by religious 
hu dfl%at alarm arising from certain fri^tful earthquakes 
AtKoricyra, and iuundatioDS with which relopounesus was 
trinmpba'A visited during this year, and which were regarded 
position of ‘ as marks of the wrath of the god Poseidon. More 
The*y ”t® these formidable visitations occurred this year 

farther die- in Foloponnesus than had ever before been known; 

especially one, the worst of all, whereby the two 
quakes and towns of Helike and Bura in Achaia were de- 
Bi**ni— stroyed, together with a largf portion of their 
HeUkT and population. Ten Laccdtcmoliian triremes, which 
duiro^d happened to be moored on this shore on the 
by an^ night wheii the calamity occurred, were de- 

earthquako. stroyed by the rush of the waters. 2 

Under these depressing circumstances, the Lace* 
The Bnar. daemonians had recourse to the same manoeuvre 
tana again which had SO well served their purpose fifteen 
kwas^to years before, in 389-387 b.c. They sent Antal- 
Fersia, to kidas again as envoy to Persia, to entreat both 
fresh °fnter Pecuniary aid, 3 and a fresh Persian intervention 
▼ention— ' enforcing anew the peace which bore his name; 
satra which peace had now been infringed (according 
•end down to LacedsBmoiiian construction) by the recon* 
that^” stitution of the Boeotian confederacy under 
Orecisn Thebes as president. And it appears that in 
gerents course of the autumn or winter, Persian 

ihail make envoys actually did come to Greece, requiring 
differanees belligerents should all desist from war, 

1 eranees. their dissensions on the principles 

of the peace of Antalkidas.^ The Persian satraps, at this 

* 6u a curious testimony to this about this time (see Kalllathen. 
fact to Desnesthen. oont. Neseram. Fragm. 8, ed. Didot). 

o. IS. f. 1867. * This second mission of Antal- 

* Diodor. xl. 48, 49; Fausan. rii. kidas is sufflolently eeriSed by an 
86; ABllan. Hist. Animal, xi. 19. Indlreot allusion of Xenophon (vU 

KallJethen4s seems to hare de- 8, 19). His known pliilo>Laoonlan 
aerlbed M large, with appropriate sentiments suflciently explain why 
religioua oomments, numerous be avoids directly mentioning it. 
physical portents which o^ourre|^ * Blodor. xt. 60. 
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time renewing their efforts against Egypt^ were anxioiu 
for the cessation of hostilities in Greece, as a means of 
enlargi^ their numbers of Grecian mercenaries; of which 
troops Timotheus had left Athens a few months before to 
take the command. 

Apart, however, from this prospect of Persian inter- 
vention, which doubtless was not without effect 
— Athens herself was becoming more and more posed* ** 
disposed towards peace. That common fear and 
hatred of the Lacedmmonians, which had brought *'**°** 
her into alliance with Thebes in b.c., was now no longer 
predominant. She was actually at the head of a consider- 
able maritime confederacy: and this she could hardly hope 
to increase by continuing the war, since the Lacedaemonian 
naval power hud already been humbled. Moreover she 
found the expense of warlike operations very burdensome, 
nowise defrayed either by the contributions of her allies 
or by the results of victory. The orator Kallistratus — who 
had promised either to procure remittauces from Athens 
to Iphikratcs, or to recommend the conclusion of peace — 
was obliged to coniine himself to the latter alternative, and 
contributed much to promote the pacific dispositions of 
his countrymen. * 

Moreover, the Athenians had become more and more 
alienated from Thebes. The ancient antipathy, Athen* bad 
between these two neighbours, had for a time oeaeed to 
been overlaid by common fear of Sparta. But as Spartaf and 
soon as Thebes had re-established her authority had become 
in Besotia, the jealousies of Athens again began 
to arise. In .'174 b.c., she had concluded a peace Tbebea. 
with the Spartans,, without the concurrence of Thebes; 
which peace was broken almost as soon as made, by the 


IModocue had stated (a few chap- 
ten before, xt. 38) that Persian 
onyoys had also oome into Greece 
a little before the peace of 874 b.o., 
and had been the originators of that 
prerioai peace. But thie appears 
to me one of the casei (not a few 
altogether lb his history) in which 
he repSate faimcelf, or gires the 
same event twice over nader anal- 
ogoue olrcnmitanoec. The inter- 
Tintlon of the Persian euToya 


bears much more suitably on tbe 
period Immediately preceding the 
peace of 371 b.o., than upon that 
wliioh preceded the peace of 874 
B.O.— when, in point of fleet, so 
peace was ever fully executed. 

Dlonyelus of HalikamMew al^o 
(Jndio. de LysiA, p. 479) repfoeoBte 
the king of Persia aa a party to 
tbe peace ewom by Atheiu aii4 
Sparta in 871 b.o. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 8 , 8. 
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SpartaiiB iiheniBelYes, in consequence of the proceedings of 
l^motheuB at Zakynthus. The Phokians — against whom, 
as having been active allies of Sparta in her invasions of 
Bcsotia, Thebes was now making war — had also been ancient 
friends of Athens, who sympathised with their sufferings. ^ 
Moreover the Thebans on their side probably resented the 
unpaid and destitute condition in which their seamen had 
been left by Tlmotheus at Kalauria, during the expedition 
for the relief of Korkyra, in the preceding year; ^ an ex- 
pedition, of which Athens alone reaped both the glory and 
the advantage. Though they remained members of the 
confederacy, sending deputies to the congress at Athens, 
the unfriendly spirit on both sides continued on the increase, 
and was farther exasperated by their vi^ilent proceeding 
against Platsea in the lirst half of 372 u.c. 

During the last three or four years, Plataea, like the 
Equivocal other towns of Boeotia, had been again brought 
position of into the confederacy under Thebes. Ke- 
Platreal^^*** established by Sparta after the peace of Antal- 
now that kidas as a so-called autonomous town, it had 
dffimonla'us l^^eii garrisoned by her as a post against Thebes, 
had been and wus no longer able to maintain a real auto- 
fnfm Bob- uoiny after the Spartans bad been excluded from 
otia. The BoBoiia in 370 b.c. While other Boeotian cities 
^atttans ^ere glad to find themselves emancipated from 
poriuado their philo-Lacoriian oligarchies and rejoined to 
iw!o^i5o«t« 111® federation under Thebes, Platroa—as well 
thorn with as Thespise — submitted to the union only by 
'^*^*®** constraint; awaiting any favourable opportunity 
for breaking off, either by means of Sparta or of Athens. 
Aware probably of the growdiig coldness between the 
Athenians and Thebans, the Plateeans w'ere secretly trying 
to persuade Athens to accept and occupy their town, 
annexing Plataea to Attica: ^ a project hazardous both to 
Thebes and Athens, since it would place them at open war 
with each other, while neither was yet at peace with 
Sparta. 


' * Xon. Hellen. yl. 8, 1. from whom Dlodonta oopiod this 

* PemoBtb. cont. Tlmoth. p. 1168, statement; but it scorns extremely 

I. 17. reasouablo. 

* Dio46r.'x\. 4u. 1 do not know 
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This intrigue, coming to the knowledge of the Thebans, 
determined them to strike a decisive blow. Their 
presidency, over more than one of the minor bans fore- 
Boeotian cities, hadalways been ungentle, suitable Ja'^otution 
to the roughness of their dispositions. Towards by seizing 
Platsea, especially, they not only bore an ancient expSiing”^ 
antipathy, but regarded the re-established town the inhah- 
as little better than a Lacedaemonian encroach- J5ho**agaln 
meat, abstracting from themselves a portion of take refuge 
territory which had become Theban, by pre- ** Athens. 
Bcriptive enjoymciii lasting for forty years from the 
surrender of Plataea in 427 n.c. As it would have been to 
them a loss as well as cnit)arrassment, if Athens should 
resolve to close with tlio tender of Plataea — they forestalled 
the contingency by seizing the town for themselves. Since 
the re-conquest of Beeotia by Thebes, the Platteans had 
come again, thdiigh reluctantly, under the ancient con- 
stitution ofBoeotia: they were living at peace with Thebes, 
acknowledging her rights as president of the federation, 
and having their own rights as members guaranteed in 
return by her, probably under positive engagement — that 
is, their security, tlicir territory, and tlieir qualified auto- 
nomy, subject to tlie federal restrictions and obligations. 
But though thus at peace with Thebes, > tlie Platseans 


' Tills seoniR to ino wliiit is mcoiit 
by thelMutii an bpeulicr in Isokratoa, 
vrhen lio coinplaiiis more tlian once 
thatPlatoL'a had Leon taken by the 
Thebans In time of peace— cpT^vTi^ 
ou7T)^. Tlic speaker, in protesting 
against the injustice of the Thebans, 
appeals to two guarantees vshicli 
they liavo violated; for tliu purpose 
of his argument, however, the two 
are not clearly distiiiguislicd, but 
run together into one. The first 
guarantee was, the peace of Antal- 
kidat, under which Plat.ea had 
been restored, and to which Thebes, 
Bparta, ar.d Athens were all partfns. 
The second guarantee was, that 
given by Tliebea when she con- 
quered the Boeotian cities in 377-376 
B.o., and reconstituted the feder- 
ation ; whereby the ensured to the 
Platscans existence ae a city, with 


so much of autonomy as was oon- 
sisteiit witli the obligations of a 
member of theBaootiaii federation. 
V\ bun tliu Platiean speaker accuses 
the Tliobaiib of having violated 
**1110 oatliB and the agreement” 
(^pxo'jc xal ^vv8>,xa;), he moans the 
torniB of the peace of Antalkidas, 
subject to the limits afterwarde 
imposed by the submission of 
Plata a to the federal system of 
Bijeotia. He calls for the tutelary 
iiitcrforonoe of Athens, as a party 
to the peace of Antalkidas. 

Dr. Thirlwall thinks (Hist. Ur. 
Tol. ▼. oh. 88. p. 70-72) that the 
Thebans were patties to the paaoa 
of 374 B.o. between Bparta and 
Athens , that they aceepta(| Ik 
intending deliberately to htaok it; 
and that under that paaeoy* Iho 
1..ausd(emoniaa bavmoste aadgarrl- 
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kneir l^hat was her real sentiment torwards them, and 
their own towards her. If we are to believe, what seems 
very probable, that they were secretly negotiating with 
Athens to help them in breaking off from the federation — 
the oonBciousness of such an intrigue tended still farther 
to keep them in anxiety and suspicion. Accordingly being 
apprehensive of some aggression from Thebes, they kept 
themselves habitually on their guard. But their vigilance 
was somewhat relaxed, and most of them went out of the 
city to their farms in the country, on the days, well known 
beforehand, when the public assemblies in Thebes were 
held. Of this relaxation the Boeotarch Nepklos took ad- 
vantage. 1 He conducted a Theban armed force, immediately 
from the assembly, by a circuitous route tl^ough Hysise to 
. Plataaa; which town he found deserted by most of its male 
adults and unable to make resistance. The Plataeans — 
dispersed in the fields, finding their walls, their wives, and 
their families, all in possession of the victor — were under 
the necessity of accepting the terms proposed to them. 
They were allowed to depart in safety and to carry away 
all their moveable property; but their town was destroyed 
and its territory again annexed to Thebes. The unhappy 
fugitives were constrained for the second time to seek re- 
fuge at Athens, where they w'ere again kindly received, 
and restored to the same qualified right of citizenship as 
they had enjoyed prior to the peace of Antalkidas.^ 

BOBS wsre wlthdrftwu from Thesplo: The reasoning in thoPlataio dls- 

and other placee in Bcsotla. I am course of isokratfis is not very 
unable to acquiesce in this ricw; clear or discriminating; nor have 
which appears to me negatived by we any right to expect that it 
Xenophon, and neither affirmed ebould be, in the pleading of a 
nor Implied in the Plataic discouree eufToring and passionate man. But 
ofleokratde. In my opinion, there the expression slpi^vT]^ oGorjc and 
were no liacedaemonian harmosts tlp:^vT] may always (in my Judge- 
in B<notia (except at Orchomenua ment) be explained, without re- 
in the north) In S74 b.o. Xenophon forring It, as Dr. Thirlwall does, 
telle UB (Hellen. v. 4, OS ; vl. 1, 1) to the peace of 874 n.o., or eup- 
that the Thebane *were recovering posing Thebes to have been a party 
the Bootlan cities— had subdued to that peace, 
the Bmotian cities"— in or before < Paueaniaa, lx. 1, 8. 

376 B.O., eo that they were able to * Diodor. xv. 47. 
maroh out of Bootia and invade Paueanlae (ix. 1, 8) plaoes this 
Phokls; wblohlmplieethe expulsion capture otPlatasa in the third year 
or^rettreitfeut of all the Daoedasmo- (oountliig the years from midsum- 
. ufaA«fo«oee from the eooitheen part mer to midsummer) before the 
ofBoeotla. v-lattle ofLenklra; or In the year 
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It -wa« -BOt MMnlj witkPktsa^ but alao with 
that Tbebea was now maddliiig. liistnuting strong mi-^ 
the difljMsitions of the T^aspiaoB, she con- 
strained them to demolish the fortifications of Igainta'tto 
their town;^ as she had caused to be done fifty- 2J*iIS5,o*’ 
two years before, after the victory of Deliuni,^ oMhai?"*** 
on suspicion of leanings favourable to Athens. *^^if°** 
Such proceedings on the part of the The- J^d ^ **** 
bans in Boeotia excited strong emotion at 
Athens; where the Flatseans not only appeared di^oouncTof 
as suppliants, with the tokens of misery con- isokmtsr. 
spicuously displayed, but also laid their case pathetically 
before the assembly, and invoked aid to regain their town 
of which they had been just bereft. On a question at once 
so touching and so full of political consequences, many 
speeches were doubtless composed and delivered, one of 
which has fortunately reached us; composed by Isokrat^, 
and perhaps actually delivered by a Plataean speaker 
before the public assembly. The hard fate of this inter- 


of the archon Aeteiue at Athena , 
which aecma to me the true date, 
though Mr. Clinton auppoaoa it 
(without ground, I think) to be 
contradicted by Xenophon. The 
year of the archon Aateiua reaohea 
from midaummer J7ii to midanmmer 
872 B.G. It is in Uie latter half of the 
year of Aateiua (between January 
and July 872 b.o.) that I auppoae 
Plataea to have been taken, 

■ I infer thia from laokratfta, Or. 
xiv. (i'latalc.) a. 21-38. compare 
alao aect. IC. The Platwan apeaker 
aocuaea the Thobana of having 
deatroyed the walla of tome Boao- 
tlan citiea (over and above what 
they had done to Platsa), and 1 
venture to apply thia to Tbeapioe. 
Xenophon indeed atatea that the 
Thcapia&f Were at thia very period 
treated exactly like the Platwana; 
that it, drlveu out of Beotia, and 
their tows deatroyed; eaoapt ^at 
they diad not 4he pame claim on 
Athena (MelJpn. tI. 8, l-^x6Xi8a< 
TavofiAvouc: oonpOM alee vL 8, S). 
Diodorua alao (xv. 40) apeaka of 


the Thebans as having deatroyed 
Thoapiic. But against thia, I gather, 
from the Tlataic Oration of Iso- 
kratds, that tho Thespians were 
not in the same plight with the 
Platscaus when that oration was 
delivered , that is, they ware not 
expelled oolleotively out ofBeotia. 
Moreover Pausanias also expressly 
says that the Thoipians were present 
in Boeotia at the time of the battle 
of Leuktra, and that they were 
expelled shortly afterwards. Pan- 
sanias at the same time gives a 
distinct story, about the conduct 
of tlie Thespians, which It would 
not be reasonable to reject (lx. 18, 
3; ix. 14, 1). 1 believe therefore 

that Xenophon has spoken inaoou^ 
rately in saying that the TkepplaM 
were oKAXtStc hsfsrs the battle elf 
Leuktra. It ie quite poeelh&e that 
they might have sawt eupflle»tl«M 
to Atbems (ixsts6ovTa<--Xea* BeU. 
vi. 8, X) la ooneequanoe of Mm eeveee 
mandate to demoliib tbair'. suSlo 
« Tbuifd. ftv. Ul. ifc. 
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esiiDg little commuiiity is here impressively set forth ; in- 
oluding the bitterest reproaches, stated with not a little of 
Rhetorical exaggeration, against the multiplied wrongs 
done by Thebes, as well towards Athens as towards Flataea. 
Much of his invective is more vehement than conclusive. 
Thus when the orator repeatedly claims for Plateea her 
title to autonomous existence, under the guarantee of 
universal autonomy sworn at the peace of Antalkidas • — 
the Thebans would doubtless reply, that at the time of 
that peace, Flatsea was no longer in existence; but had 
been extinct for forty years, and was only renovated after- 
wards by the Lacedaemonians for their own political pur- 
poses. And the orator intimates plainly, tliat the Thebans 
were noway ashamed of their proceeding, but came to 
Athens to justify it, openly and avowedly ; ftioreover several 
of the most distinguished Athenian speakers espoused the 
same side.^ That the Flata*ans had cooperated with Sparta 
in her recent operations in Boeotia against both Athens 
and Thebes, was an undeniable fact; which the orator 
himself can only extenuate by saying that they acted under 
constraint from a present Spartan force — but which was 
cited on the opposite side asaproof oftheirphilo-Spartan 
dispositions, and of their readiness again to join the com- 
mon enemy as soon as he presented himself. The Thebans 
would accuse Platsea of subsequent treason to the con- 
federacy; and they even seem to have contended, that they 
had rendered a positive service to the general Athenian 
confederacy of which they were members,'' by expelling 
the inhabitants of Flataea and dismantling Thespise; both 
towns being not merely devoted to Sparta, but also 
adjoining Kitheeron, the frontier line whereby a Spartan 
army would invade Boeotia. Both in the public assembly 
of Athens, and in the general congress of the confederates 


* Itoknt^a, Or. xiv. (riataic.) a. ouc ir.h tu)v f)|Ji«TBpu)v oOtoic outoi 
11, 18, 18, 49, 46, 47, 6S. rap:vxeusa«v-;o auvTjYopouc, Ao. 

■ l80kr»t4s, Or. xiv. (Plat.) a. 3. Oompare aeot. 86. 

Ct fji4v o&v 8T}Paiouc 4u>pu)fi.«v cx * laokr. Or. xiv. (Plat.) a. 19, 13, 

navT^c Tp6itou xapiaxtustoue^ouc xsi- 14, 16, 26, 33, 48. 

Satv u>c ouSav elc f)|xac s^THiap- * laokrat. Or. xiv. (Plat.) a. 93-87. 

6i« 9pa][iu)v &v tnoi7]9d|Ai3a Xa^ouaiv u >4 Ontp tou xoivou 
Touc X^YOUC axiifiri tout’ axo- ou|JL|j.dxu>v t«0t’ enpaSav— tb 

<u9ta piovev 6r,|l7lou« ^piaTipav, ToiiTa 

alvat xiv dYwva npo^ xoutou< dXXci aOpi^pov alvai xoic 
mA Tuty ^ijxdpittv tous SuvaTcuxAvoux, 
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at that city, animated discussions were raised upon the 
whole subject;! discussions, wherein, as it appears, Epam- 
inondas, as the orator and representative of Thebes, was 
found a competent advocate against Kallistratus, the most 
distinguished speaker in Athens; sustaining the Theban 
cause with an ability which greatly enhanced his growing 
reputation. 2 

But though the Thebans and their Athenian support- 
ers, having all the prudential arguments on b.o. s 7 i. 
their side, carried the point so that no step was inoreased 
taken to restore the Platoeans, nor any hostile 
declaration made against those to whom they niana to- 
owed their expulsion — yet the general result of ™o<r with 
the debates, animated by keen sympathy with Sparta- 
the Platopan sufferers, tended decidedly to 
poison the good feeling, and loosen the ties, be- Athenian 
tween Athens and Thebes. This change showed “"“J* 
itself by an increased gravitation towards peace giro notiee 
with Sparta; strongly advocated by the orator 
Kallistratus, and now promoted not merely by oongreie 
the announced Persian intervention, but by the 
heavy cost of war, and the absence of all pro- • 
spective gain from its continuance. The resolution was 
at length taken — first by Athens, and next, probably, by 
the majority of the confederates assembled at Athens— to 
make propositions of peace to Sparta, whore it was well 
known that similar dispositions prevailed towards peace. 
Notice of this intention was given to the Thebans, who 
were invited to send envoys thither also, if tliey chose to 
become parties. In the spring of 371 b.c., at the time 

' Isokrat. Or. xlr. (Flat.) a. S3, 84. antecedent phspnomena— aa If thej 

* Dlodorua (xr. 88) mentions the belonged to both— aometlmea aa- 
parllamentarj conflict between algning to one what properlj 
Epamlnondaa and Kallistratus, as- longs to the other, 
aigning it to the period immediately The altercation between Bpemi- 
antecedent to the abortive peace nondae and KalUstratu^ (iv tip 
concluded between Athena and xoivip covtBplcp) aeeroa to ma mote 
Sparta three years before. I agree properly appertaining to SebaSM 
with Wesseling (aee hia not<^ ad in the aaaerably of the oonfederoey 
toe.) in thinking that theee debatea at Athena-rsther than to Mata# 
more properly belong to the time at Sparta, in the prelimtnaffy 
immediately preceding the peace oucaiona for peace, wbeeo thg 
of 8710.0. Diodorut haa made great altercatlona between SpamlaioadyM 
eonfkieion between the two ; aome- and Ageatlone oocuned. 
iimea repeating twice o^ or iheaame 
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qI thn LAoadflBfnonitff cbnfedmoy Wbrb 
■■wiinWtA »t Sparta^ both tho A^enian and Thebaa envoys, 
attd thioee from the various members of the Athenian con- 
Mmey, arrived there. Among the Athenian envoys, two 
at leaa^Kallias (the hereditary Daduch or Torohbearer 
of the Elensinian ceremonies) and AntoklSs— ^were men of 
mat family at Athens; ana they were accompanied by 
Kidlistratus the orator. i From the Thebans, the only man 
of note was Epaminondas, then one of the Bosotarchs. 

Of the debates which took place at this important 
B.a STL congress, we have very imperfect knowledge ; 

and of the more private diplonvitie conversa- 
the*ithe-*^ tions, not less important than the debates, we 
nianenvoVa have no knowledge at all. ^nophon gives 
AtttokSt ® speech from each of the three Athenians, 
Kani- ' and from no one else. That of Kallias, who 
Btratufl. announces himself as hereditary proxenus of 
Sparta at Athens, is boastful and empty, but eminently 
philo-Laconian in spirit that of AutoklSs is in the oppo- 
site tone, full of severe censure on the past conduct of 
Sparta ; that of Kallistratus, delivered after the other two 
— while the enemies of Sparta were elate, her friends 
humiliated, and both parties silent, from the fresh effect of 
the reproaches of Autoklls* — is framed in a spirit of con- 
ciliation ; admitting taults on both sides, bat deprecating 
tile continnanoe of war, as injurious to both, and showing 
how nmoh the joint interests of both pointed towards 
peace.* 

This orator, representing the Athenian diplomacy of 
XftiiiBtratuB time, recognises distinctly the peace of An- 
and ilia talkidas as the basis upon which Athens was 
pvUo7. prepared to treat — ^autonomy to each city, small 
aa well -as gmt ; and in this way, coinciding with the views 
of the Persian king, he dismisses with indifference the 
menaoer that Antalkidas was on his way back from Persia 
with money to aid the Lacedasmonians in the war. It was 
not .from mar of the Persian treasures (he urged) — as the 

■ Xss. Bellm. vl. 8, 8. * Xen. Bdllsn. W. S, V-li. Tau^ 

X« MFUBi deubtfnl Crsai tbs tUwv, fB«v na^ «dr;u>v 

UdgitBce of BoBopbM, whvUMr jiicvbiffBv (Antokiis), t|8o|Uv(»oe St 
BaB l Mi i Slt-B fM -on* efts* anvoiv VBtw dxlofitwoc «ot< ArntBonimAm 
■ypolatod, ttt enlf V'oonataloak. inobfn. 

8 XSa. a«llon. tL a, 4-6. ^ « Xm. BoIImu Vi. S, 
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enemies of peece uaerted-^that Athen* tougkt peace. ^ 
Her affairs were now so prosperous boUi sea and land,' 
as to prove that she only did so on consideration of the 
general evils of prolonged war, and on a prudent abne- 
gation of that rash confidence which was always ready to 
contend for extreme stakes ^ — like a gamester playing 
double or quits. The time had come for both Spa^ and 
Athens now to desist from hostilities. The former had 
the strength on land, the latter was predominant at sea ; 
so that each could guard the other ; while the recohciliation 
of the two would produce peace throughout the Hellenic 
world, since in each separate city, one of the two opposing 
local parties rested on Athens, the other on Sparta.* But 
it was indispensably necessary tliat Sparta should renounce 
that system of aggression (already pointedly denounced by 
the Athenian Autokles) on which she had acted since the 
peace of Antalkidas ; a system, from which she had at last 
reaped bitter fruits, since her unjust seizure of the Kadmeia 
had ended by throwing into the arms of the Thebans all 
those Boeotian cities, whose separate autonomy she had 
bent her whole policy to ensure.* 

Two points stand out in this remarkable speech, which 
takes a judicious measure of the actual position ^ ^ 
of affairs; first, autonomy to every city; and po'Be«tbat 
autonomy in the genuine sense, not construed 
and enforced by the separate interests of Sparta, ghaii divido 
as it had been at the peace of Antalkidas ; next, 
the distribution of such pre-eminence or head- hs^thip of 
ship, as was consistent with this universal auto- f 
nomy, between Sparta and Athens ; the former i£S, 
on land, the latter at sea ; as the means of ensu- Ati^m 
ring tranquillity in Greece. That **autonomy iiling****' 
perverted to Lacedemonian purposes” — which g«n«imi 
Perikles had denounced before the Pelopon- 
nesian war as the condition of Peloponnesus, and which f 

* Zen. Hellen. ri. 8, 18, 18. 84 iTO’T* dpw 8id ed itTTwriiiyWc 

* Zen. Hellen. t 1. 8, 16. npa^rOivra lertv 8ri xel eelJld ditl- 

' Zen. Hellen. ri, 3, 14. Kel ydp roea yiTy^fteva* 4f* «al ^ xeita- 

eaed iri}v |i.4v xU Av, 8|AUv5plX(Dt di^^ai«KA8|Mur 

SvTiov, Ixeei^c yiveixo Xweijeat; «b< (?) ienottSdratf cdxovdiMvc «di« 
xttVd MXerceAx t* «dX»c TlyveoSat, nAooi ndlUf, AmI 

ticttqAeiioe ol id* ixilinti 

ivtMv ; 7tyi»ne f >, 

* Zen. Bellon. ^ 11. Kel ijeW 
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had been made the political canon of Greece by the peace ^ 
of AntaUddae — was now at an end. On the other hand, 
Athena and Sparta were to become mutual t>»rtnerB and 
guarantees ; dividing the headship of Greece by an ascer- 
tained line of demarcation, yet neither of them interfering 
with the principle of universal autonomy. Thebes, and her 
claim to the presidency of Bceotia, were thus to be set 
aside by mutual consent. 

It was upon this basis that the peace was concluded. 
Peace la The armaments on both sides were to be dis- 
^noiuded. banded; the harmosts and garrisons everywhere 
of^each"*^ withdrawn, in order that each city might enjoy 
citj to be full autonomy. If any city should fail in obser- 
Sp^arta to ' vance of these conditions, and continue in a 
vFithdraw career of force against any other, all were at 
mVa^s^atid liberty to take arms for the support of the 
genisona injured party; but no one who did not feel 
disposed, was bound so to take arms. This last stipulation 
exonerated the Lacedaemonian allies from one of their 
most vexatious chains. 

To the conditions here mentioned, all parties agreed; 
and on the ensuing day, the oaths were ex- 
changed. Sparta took the oath for herself and her 
allies; Athens took the oath for herself only; 
her allies afterwards took it severally, each city 
for itself. Why such difference was made, we 
are not told; for it would seem that the principle 
of severance applied to both confederacies alike. 

Next came the turn of the Thebans to 
swear; and here the fatal hitch was disclosed. 
Epaminondas, the Theban envoy, insisted on 
taking the oath, not for Thebes separately, but 
for Thebes as president of the Boeotian feder- 
ation, including all the Boeotian cities. The 
Spartan authorities, on the other hand, and 
Agesilaus as the foremost of all, strenuously 
opposed him. They required that he should 
swear for Thebes alone, leaving the Boeotian 
cities to take the oath each for itself. 

Already in the course of the preliminary 
debates, Epaminondas had spoken out boldly 
against the ascendency of Sparta. While most 
of the deputies stood overawed by her dignity^ 
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repree^nted by 'the energetic* Agesilaue as ^8***'*'** 
BjwkeBmaiij— he, like the Athenian AutoklSs, Spartans 
and with strong sympathy from many of the squire 
deputies present, had proclaimed that nothing ihaii'uke 
kept alive the war except her unjust pretensions, for 
and that no peace could be durable unless such alone!* 
pretensions were put aside. ^ Accepting the 
conditions of peace as finally determined, he Sjphitij"** 
presented himself to swear to them in the name •peeobeg 
of the Boeotian federation. But Agesilaus, by^EjwJi- 
requiring that each of the Boeotian cities should nondw in 
take the oath for itself, appealed to those same 
principles of liberty which Kpaminondas himself protesting 
had just invoked, and asked him whether each 
of the Boeotian cities had not as good a title to mg pre- 
autoiiomy as Thebes. Epaminondas might have of^lpartn 
replied by asking, why Sparta had just been He ciaime 
permitted to take the oath for her allies as well 
as for herself. But he took a higher ground, ancient 
He contended that the presidency of Boeotia of^Baotur* 
was hold by Thebes on as good a title as the with 
sovereignty of Laconia by Sparta . 2 He would 
remind the assembly that when Boeotia was first of the • 
conquered and settled by its- present inhabitants, federation, 
the other towns had all been planted out from Thebes as 
their chief and mother-city; that the federal union of all, 
administered by Boeotarchs chosen by and from all, with 
Thebes as president, was coeval with the first settlement of 
the country; that the separate autonomy of each was 
qualified by an established institution, devolving on the 
Bosotarchs and councils sitting at Thebes the management 
of the foreign relations of all jointly. All this had been 
already pleaded by the Theban orator fifty-six years 
earlier, before the nve Spartan commissioners assembled 
to determine the fate of the captives after the surrender 
of Plalssa; when he required the condemnation of the 
Plataeans as guilty of treason to the ancestral institutioiu 
of BcBotia;3 and the Spartan commissioners had recognised 

• Plutarch, Agesil. o. 27. per’ a&x^c, d CupplxTouc divtpd>«ou( 

^ Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28. cEtXdffavTCc o5lt f|StOtfv«&T«a 

• Thuoyd. ill. 61. (tha The- (the PlatKous), ibaiiap ixd 
bani) KTiodvTiJUv nxdxatov dcTtpot icpwTov, ^TC(jioya6«OTOt 

&XXi]Q Boiwxlsc xQ»i &XXa 4XX«»ir BoiWVwv 

IX. 2 C 
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the legitimacy of these institaiioDB by a* sweeping sentence 
of death against the transgresBors. Moreover, at a time 
when the ascendency of Thebes over the Boeotian cities 
had been greatly impaired by her anti-Hellenic cooperation 
with the invading Persians, the Spartans themselves had 
assisted her with all their power to re-establish it, as a 
countervailing force against Athens. * Epaminondas could 
show, that th^e presidency of Thebes over the Boeotian 
cities was the keystone of the federation; a right not only 
of immemorial antiquity, but pointedly recognised and 
strenuously vindicated by the Spartans themselves. He 
could show farther that it was as old, and good, as their 
own right to govern the Laconian townships; which latter 
was acquired and held (as one of the be^t among their own 
warriors had boastfully proclaimed 2) by nothing but Spar- 
tan valour and the sharpness of the Spartan sword. 

An emphatic speech of this tenor, delivered amidst 
the deputies assembled at Sparta, and arraigning 
nation of the Spartans not merely in their supremacy 
the Spar- over Greece, but even in their dominion at 
especially home — was as it were the shadow cast before, 
of Agesi- by coming events. It opened a question such 
que*sTiSS* as no Greek had ever ventured to raise. It was 
exchanged a uovelty startling to all — extravagant probably 
»oiaded ” the eyes of Kodlistratus and the Athenians — 

from the but to the Spartans themselves, intolerably 
treaty. poignant and insulting. ^ They had already a 


xapaflalvovTtc rd xdTpta, 
dsEiSi) itpoo7]v37xdCovTo, r.poai)^u>pT]- 
o«v npoc 4c. 

Again (o. 66) he says respecting 
the oligarchical Flataeans who ad- 
mitted the Theban detachment 
when It came by night to surprise 
Platssa— tl 8t dvBpsc Opiwv ol itpiuToi 
xal xpiQ|iaei xai Yivsi pouX6(itvG( 
pAv ito Eu|i(Jiaxlvc u|i.dc xauaai, ic 
fitxd xoivd Tu>v xdvTU)v Boiu>- 
TU>v ndtpta xaTaoT^eat, dxe- 
xaXdcavTO Ixovtsc, 4c. 

Again (e. 66), xatd td xdvTwv 
Boiiotmv icdtpia, 4e. Compare il. S. 

' Dlodor. zl. 61 . 

6 Thuoyd. !▼. 1S6. 

Bxftiidae, addressing bis soldiers 


when serylng in Macedonia, on the 
approach of the Illyrians — 

'AysOoIc y^P slvxi xpoaTjxei bpiiv 
Td xoXsfiia, od Bid £u(ipLd)ru}v napou- 
eixv ixdcTOTB, dXXd fit* olxeiav dps- 
T^y, xxl pi7)Bty nX^9oc 
iTspmv' oT Y* noXiTCiwy 

toioOtu)v '^xcTt, iv at^ od xoXXol 
dXlYu>v &PY0U91V, dXXd xXsioywy pidX- 
Xov iXdoaouc odx dXX«p tivl xxi)- 
od|i.tvoi T7)v BuydoTsiev ^ 
piaxd|ABvoi xpatsiv. 

* One may judge of the revolting 
effect produced by enoh a propo- 
sition, before the battle of Leuktra 
—by reading the language which 
leokratde pnte into the month o|. 
tte Bpartan prince Arohldamae, 
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long account of antipathy to clear off with Thebes ; their 
own wrong-doing in seizing the Kadmeia — their subsequent 
humiliation in losing it and being unable to recover it — 
their recent short-comings and milures, in the last seven 
years of war against Athens and Thebes jointly. To- 
aggi*Avate this deep-seated train of hostile associations, 
their pride was now wounded in an unforeseen point, the 
tender est of all. Agesilaus, full to overflowing of the 
national sentiment, which in the mind of a Spartan passed 
for the first of virtues, was stung to the quick. Had he 
been an Athenian orator like Kallistratus, his wrath w'ould 
have found vent in an animated harangue. But a king of 
Sparta was anxious only to close these offensive discussions 
with scornful abruptness, thus leaving to the presumptuous 
Theban no middle ground between humble retractation 
and acknowledged hostility. Indignantly starting from 
his seat, he said to Epaminondas — “Speak plainly — will 
you, or will you not, leave to each of the Boeotian cities 
its separate autonomy?” To which the other replied — 
*‘Willy<>M leave each of the Laconian towns autonomous?” 
Without saying another word, Agesilaus immediately 
caused the name of the Thebans to be struck out of the 
roll, and proclaimed them excluded from the treaty. i 

five or six years after that battle, of brief quefitions, between Ageal* 
protesting that all Spartan patriots laus and P^paniinondai, which la 
ought to perish rather than consent in substance the same as that given 
to the relinquishment of Meesenia by Pausauias, and has every ap- 
— nspl jABv aXXuDv tivmv dfji^icPr,Ti 5 - pearance of being the truth. But 
0 Bi« iYlYvovTo, iispl Sc M£e9r,#r,c, be introduces it in a very bold 
o&Tc fiaoiXtuc, ou9’ f) tu)v 'A^Tjvaltuv and abrupt way, such as cannot be 
o'jSc ntunoQ' t'vexd>C9Sv conformable to the rei^lity. To 

u>« d8ixu>« x>xTT]|xsvoic (Isuk. raise a question about the right of 

Aroh. B. 82). In the spring of 371 Sparta to govern Laconia, was a 
B.O., what had once been Mossonia most daring novelty. A oourageous 
was only a portion of Laconia, and patriotic Theban might venture 
which no one thought of distin- upon It as a retort against tbos# 
guishlng from the other portions Spartans who questioned the right 
(sea Thuoyd. iv. 3, ii), of Thebes to her presldeooy of 

* Platarob, Agesil. o. 28; Pausa- Boeotia; but he would never do so 
nias, ix. 18, 1 : oompare Biodor. xv. without assigning his reasone to 
61. Pausauias erroneously assigns justify an assertion so startling to 
the debate to the congress pre- a large portion of his hoams. 
ceding ibe peace of Antalhldas in The reasons wfalah 1 hare asorlbo 
887 B.o. i at wbioh time Epaminon- to Epaminondas era tooh aa wo 
das was an unknown man. know to haTo fotssad the Thaban 

Plvtarch givai this tntarebanga oread, in roferanea to IkgSoaotlMi 

to% 
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WM the dose of this memorable concpress at 
Sparta in June 371 b.c. Between the Spartans 
and Athenians, and their respective allies, peace 
was sworn. But the Thebans were excluded, 
and their deputies returned home (if we may 
believe Xenophon i) discouraged and mournful. 
Yet such a man as Epamiiiondas must have 
been well-aware that neither his claims nor his 
arguments would be admitted by Sparta. If 
therefore he was disappointed with the result, 
this must be because he had counted upon, but did not 
obtain, support from the Athenians or others. 

The leaning of the Athenian deputies had been ad- 
Advanu- verse rather than favourable Vo Tliebes through- 
fit??" of ' congress. They were disinclined, from 

Athena?- their Sympathies with the Platwans, to advocate 
presidential claims of Thebes, though on 
make peaoa the whole It was the political interest of 
now. Athens that the Bmotian federation should be 
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oitiea; aueh aa were actually urged 
by the Theban orator in 427 b.c., 
when the fate of the Platsan 
oaptirea was under diaouaaion. 
After Bpaminondaa had once laid 
out the reaaona in support of hia 
aeaertion, he might then, if the 
eame brief queation wore angrily 
put to him a second time, meet it 
with another equally brief counter- 
question or retort. It ia thia final 
interchange of tbruata which Plu- 
tarch hae given, omitting the argu- 
ments pre^ioualy stated by Epami- 
nondas, and necessary to warrant 
the teeming paradox which he ad- 
vances. We must recollect that 
]^aminonda8 does not contend 
Wat Thebes was entitled to as much 
power in Bosotia as Sparta in Laco- 
nia. Ha only contends that Bosotia, 
under the presidency of Thebes, 
was as much an Integral political 
aggregate, as Laconia under Sparta 
—in refeiODce to the Grecian world. 

Xeaopbon differs from Plutarch 
In hit account of the conduct of 
the Theban envoyi. He doeurnot 
UWatlon Bpamlnondae at till, nor 


any envoy by name; but he says 
that ‘‘the Thebans, having entered 
their name among the cities which 
had taken the oaths, came on the 
next day and requested, that the 
entry might be altored, and that 
Hhe Bofotians' might bo substituted 
in place of the ThelanSf as having 
taken the oath. Agosllaus told 
them that he could make nochange ; 
but ho would strike their names 
out if tliey chose, and he accord- 
ingly did strike them out” (vi. S, 
19). It seems to me that this ac- 
count is far less probable than that 
of Plutarch, and bears every mark 
of being incorrect. Why should 
sucli a man as Epaminondas (who 
doubtless was the envoy) consent 
at first to waive the presidential 
pretensions of Thebes, and to swear 
for her alone? If he did consent, 
why should he retract the next 
day P Xenophon is anxious to make 
out Agesilaui to be as much In 
the right as may be ; since the fatal 
consequences of his proceeding! 
manifested themselvesbnt too soqm 
■ Xenoph. Hellen. vl. 3, SO. 
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maintained, as a bulwark to berself against Sparta. Yet 
the relations of Athens with Thebes, after the congress as 
before it, were still those of friendship, nominal rather 
than sincere. It was only with Sparta, and her allies, that 
Thebes was at war, without a single ally attached to her. 
On the whole,' Kallistratus and his colleagues had managed 
the interests of Athens in this congress with great prudence 
and success. They had disengaged her from the alliance 
with Thebes, which had been dictated seven years before 
by common fear and dislike of Sparta, but which had no 
longer any adequate motive to countervail the cost of con- 
tinuing the war; at the same time, the disengagement had 
been accomplished without bad faith. The gains of 
Athens, during the last seven years of war, had been con- 
siderable. She had acquired a great naval power, and a 
body of maritime, confederates; while her enemies the 
Spartans had lost their naval power in the like proportion. 
Athens was now the ascendent leader of maritime and 
insular Greece — while Sparta still continued to be the 
leading power on land, but only on land; and a tacit part- 
nership was now established between the two, each 
recognising the other in their respective halves of the 
Hellenic hegemony. ^ Moreover, Athens had the prudence 
to draw her stake, and quit the game, when at the 
maximum of her acquisitions, without taking the risk of 
future contingences. 

On both sides, the system of compulsory and indefea- 
sible confederacies was renounced ; a renunci- 
ation, which had already been once sw'om to, the peace- 
sixteen years before, at the peace of Antalkidas, J 
but treacherously perverted by Sparta in the feMfbie 
execution. Under this new engagement, the 
allies of Sparta or Athens ceased to constitute nounoed— 
an organized permanent body voting by its ma- 
jority, passing resolutions permanently binding alone mala-' 
upon dissentients, arming the chief state with 
more or less power of enforcement against all, and for- 
bidding voluntary secessions of individual members. Tfaer 
became a mere uncemented aggregate of individualf,. each 
acting for himself; taking counsel together, as long w 
they chose, and cooperating so far as all were in harmony; 
but no one being bound by any decision of the am 

1 Dlodor. XT. ss-sa. ' .. 
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recognising any right in the others to compel him even to 
Performance of what he had speciallv promised, if it became 
irksome. By such change, there^re, both Athens and 
Sparta were losers in power; yet the latter to a much 
greater extent than the former, inasmuch as her reach of 
power over her allies had been more comprehensive and 
stringent. 

We here see the exact point upon which the requi- 
RmI point ®ition addressed by Sparta to Thebes, and the 
in debate controversy between Kpaminondas and Age- 
A*gMiraui really turned. Agesilaus contended that 

and Epami- the relation between Thebes and the other 
nondas. BoBotian cities, w*as the same as what subsisted 
between Sparta and her allies; that^accordingly, when 
Sparta renounced the indefeasible and compulsory character 
of her confederacy, and agreed to deal with each of its 
members as a self-acting and indeperfdent unit, she was 
entitled to demand that Thebes should do the same in 
reference to the Boeotian towns. Epaminondas, on the 
contrary, denied the justice of this parallel. He main- 
tained that the proper subject of comparison to be taken, 
was the relation of Sparta, not to her extra-Laconian allies, 
but to the Laconian townships ; that the federal union of 
the Boeotian towns under Thebes was coeval with ihci 
Boeotian settlement, and amongthemostancientphsenoinena 
of Greece ; that in reference to other states, Bueotia, like 
Laconia or Attica, was the compound and organized whole, 
of which each separate city was only a fraction ; that other 
Greeks had no more right to meddle with the internal 
constitution of these fractions, and convert each of them 
into an integer — than to insist on separate independence 
for each of the townships of Laconia. Epaminondas did 
not mean to contend that the power of Thebes over the 
Boeotian cities was as complete and absolute in degree, as 
that of Sparta ovet the Laconian townships ; but merely 
that her presidential powder, and the federal system of 
which it formed a part, were established, indefeasible, and 
beyond the interference of any Hellenic convention — quite 
SB much as the internal government of Sparta in Laconia. 

Once already this question had been disputed between 
^nrta and Thebes, At the peace of Antalkidas. Once 
already had it been decided by the superior power of the 
former, extorting subiInmioB from the latter. The Isiiri; 
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sixteen years had reversed the previons decision, and 
enabled the Thebans to reconquer tnose presidential rights 
of which the former peace had deprived them. Again 
therefore the question stood for decision, with keener 
antipathy on both sides — with diminished power in Sparta 
— but with'increased force, increased conficfence, and a new 
leader whose inestimable worth was erven yet but half- 
known — in Thebes. The Athenians — friendly with both, 
yet allies of neilhev— <suftercd the dispute to be fought out 
w'ithout interfering. How it was settled will appear in 
the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


BATTT.E OF LEUKTRA AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Imjiediately after the congress at Sparta in Juno 371 b.o., 
both the Athenians and Lacedaemon ians took 
steps to perform the covenants sworn respec- 
tively to each olher as well as to the allies 
generally. The Athenians despatched orders 
to Iphikrates, who was still Korkyra or in 
the Ionian Sea, engaged in incursions against 
the Lacedfieinonian or Peloponnesian coasts — 
that he should forthwith conduct his fleet homo, and that 
if he had made any captures subsequent to the exchange 
of oaths at Sparta they should all bo restored;* so as to 
prevent the misunderstanding which had occurred fifty-two 
years before with Ilrasidas,** in the peninsula of Pallene. 
The Lacedffiinonians on their side sent to withdraw their 
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harmosts and their garrisons from every city still under 
occupation. Since they had already made such promise 
once before at the peace of Aiilalkidas, but had never per- 
formed it — commissioners, 3 not Spartans, were now named 
from the general congress, to enforce the execution of the 
agreement. 

No great haste, however, was probably shown in exe- 
vioient im- cuting this part of the conditions ; for the whole 
s^artanV^* Boul and sentiment of the Spartans were absorbed 
iwiinst * by their quarrel with Thebes. The miso-Theban 
i^ebes. impulse now drove them on with a fury which 
overcame all other thoughts ; and which, though doubtless 
Agesilaus and others considered it at the time as legitimate 
patriotic resentment for the recent insult, appeared to the 
philo-Laconian Xenophon, when he looked back upon it 


* Xen. Hellen. ▼!. 4, 1. 

• Thuoyd. It. 

■ Dloidctr. XT. 88. UaYwytic, Xen. 
HelUn. 1. e. 

Diodorat refers the statements 
in this Qhapter to the p«aoe b%- 


t-ween Athens and Sparta in 874 b.o. 
I have already remarked that they 
belong properly to the peace ol 
871 B.O.; as WesBopng inipects in 
.his note. 
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from the subsequent season of Spartan humiliation, to bo 
a misguiding inspiration sent by the gods ^ — like that of 
the Homeric Ate. Now that Thebes stood isolated from 
Athens and all other allies out of Boeotia, Agesilaus had 
full confidence of being able to subdue her thoroughly. 
The same impression of the superiority of Spartan force 
was also entertained both by the Athenians and by other 
Greeks ; to a great degree even by the Thebans themselves. 
It was anticipated that the Spartans would break up the 
city of Thebes inlo villages (as they had done at Mantineia) 
— or perhaps retaliaie upon her the fate which she had 
inflicted upon Plat a?a — or even decimate her citizens and 
her property to the profit of the Delphian god, pursuant 
to the vow tliat had been taken more than a century before, 
in consequence of tlio assistance lent by the Thebans to 
Xerxes. ‘ Few persons out of Boeotia doubted of the suc- 
cess of Sparta. 

To attack Thebes, however, an army was wanted; and 
asSparta, by tlie peace just sworn, had renounced King Kie- 
everything like imperial ascendency over her ombrotu* ii 
allies, leaving each of them free to send or SJjfroh'lnto 
withhold a&bi.stance as they chose — to raise an Ba»otia, out 
army was no easy task ; for the allies, generally 
speaking, buing not at all inflamed with the Spartan anti- 
pathy against Thebes, desired only to be left to enjoy their 
newly-acquired liberty. But it so happened, that at the 
moment when peace was sworn, the Spartan king Kleom- 
.brotus was actually at the head of an army, of Lacedas- 
monians and allies, in I’hokis, on the north-western frontier 
of Bceotia. Immediately on hearing of the peace, Kleom- 
brotuB sent home to ask for instructions as to his future 
proceedings. By the unanimous voice of the Spartan 
authorities and assembly, with Agesilaus as the most 
vehement of all,^ he was directed to march against the 
Thebans, unless they should flinch at the last moment |[a8 
they had done at the peace of Antalkidas), and relinquish 
their presidency over toe other Bceotion cities. One citisen 
alone, named rrotholis, interrupted this unanimity. He 
protested against the order, first, as a violation of their 
oaths, which required them to disband the army and recon* 

■ Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 3. {{St] ydp, Felopid. o. 90; Diodoir. zt. 61. 

<i)c ioixc, TO 6ai|Mvioy ' Pliit4veb, Agaailzos, a, M. 

> Xen. Hclldn. vi.S, 20, Tlutarcb, 
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Btitnte 'ft on the voluntai^ principle — next, as imprudent 
in regard to the allieB, who now looked upon such Uherty 
M their right, and would never serve with cordiality unless 
it were granted to them. But Prothoiis was treated with 
disdain as a silly alarmist, ' and the peremptory order was 
despatched to lUeombrotus; accompanied, probably, by a 
reinforcement of Spartans and Lacedsemonians, the number 
of whom, in the ensuing battle, seems to have been greater 
than can reasonably be imagined to have been before 
serving in Phokis. 

Meanwhile no symptoms of concession were manifested 
He foToee Thebes. ^ Epaminondas, on his return, had 
\he de- found cordial sympathy with the resolute tone 
which he had adopted both ifln defence of the 
and «n- Bosotian federation and against Sparta. Though 
Leaktra^ * every one felt the magnitude of the danger, it 
^ ' was still hoped that the enemy might be pre- 
vented from penetrating out of Phokis into Bmotia. 
Epaminondas accordingly occupied with a strong force the 
narrow pass near Koroneia, lying between a spur of Mount 
Helikon on one side and the Lake Kopais on the other; 
the same position as had been taken by thd Boeotians, and 
forced by the army returning from Asia under Agesilaus, 
twenty-three years before. Orchomenus lay northward 
(that is, on the Phokian side) of this position; and its 
citizens, as well as its Lacedaemonian garrison, now doubt- 
less formed part of the invading army of Kleombrotus. 
That prince, with a degree of military skill rare in the 
Spartan commanders, baffled all the Tneban calculations. 
Instead of marching by the regular road from Phokis into 
Besotia, he turned southward by a mountain road scarcely 
deemed practicable, defeated the Theban division under 
Ghasreas which guarded it, and crossed the ridge of Helikon 
to the Bosotian port of Kreusis on the Krissssan Gulf. 
Coming upon this place by surprise, he stormed it, cap- 
turing twelve Theban triremes which lay in the harbour. 
He then left a garrison to occupy the port, and marched 

* Xen. BeUen. tI. 4, S, 8. 4xiivov the Bceotlan oltles should be left 
|i.iv ^Xvapilv do. autonomous ; and the requisition 

■ It iautated that either the Laos- was repudiated (Diodor. xv. 61 j 
dBmoBians lirom Sparta or Kleom- ArlsteidSs, Oral. (Leuktr.) li. xxxir. 
bsotus from Phokis, sent a new p. 644, ed. Dlndorf). But such 
formal requisition to Thebes, thM mission seems very doubtful. . 
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without delay over the mountainouB ^ound into the terri- 
tory ofThespiad on the eastern declivity ofHelifcon; where 
he encamped on the hiffh ground, at a place of ever-memor- 
able name, called Leuktra. i 

Here was an important success, skilfully gained; not 
only placing Kleombrotus within an easy march ^ aminon- 
of Thebes, but also opening a sure communica- das and the 
tion by sea with Sparta, through the port of JeSkt^a- * 
Kreusis, and thus eluding the difEculties of discourage- 
Mount Kithseron. Both the king and the Lace- 
dsemonians around him were full of joy and 
confidence; while the Thebans on their side were struck 
with dismay as well as surjirise. It required all the abilil^ 
of Epaminondas, and all the daring ofEelopidas, to uphold 
the resolution of their countrymen, and to explain away or 
neutralize the terrific signs and portents, which a dispirited 
Greek was sure to see in every accident of the road. At' 
length, however, they succeeded in this, and the Thebans 
with their allied Boeotians were marched out from Thebes 
to Leuktra, where they wore posted on a declivity opposite 
to the Spartan camp. They were commanded by the seven 
Boeotarchs, of wdiom Epaminondas was ono. But such was 
the prevalent apprehension of joining battle with the Spar- 
tans on equal terms, that even when actually on the ground, 
three of these Bosotarchs refused to concur in the order 
for fighting, and proposed to shut themselves up in Thebes 
for a siege, sending their wives and families away to Athens. 
Epaminondas was vainly combating their determination, 
wnen the seventh Boeotarch, Branchylides, arrived from 
the passes of Kithseron, wdiere he had been on guard, and 
was prevailed upon to vote in favour of the bolder course. 

Though a majority was thus secured for fighting, yet 
the feeling throughout the Theban camp was more that of 
brave despair than of cheering hope ; a conviction that it 
was better to perish in the field, than to live in exile wiUi 
the Liacedasmonians masters of the Kadmeia. Som^ enconr* 
aging omens, however, were transmitted to the camp, from 
the temples in Thebes as well as from that of Trophonins 
at Lebadeia : > and a Spartan exile named Leandrias, serving 
in the Theban ranks, ventured to assure them that ^«y 
were now on the very spot foredoomed for the overthrow 

' Xen. Hellen. vl. 4, S, 4; Diodor. ■ XalUsthonSt, Aimd Ols. do Dtri- 
av. 68; Fauian. ik. 18, B. . natloiio, i. 84. FrofM. 0. od. Dldot. 
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of the Laoedeemoniaa empire. Here Rtood the tomb of 
two females (daughters of a Leuktnan named Skedasus) 
who bad been violated by two Lacedsemoniaiis and had 
afterwards slain themselves. Skedasus, aft er having in vain 
attempted to obtain justice from the Spartans for this 
outrage, came back, imprecating curses on them, and slew 
himself also. The vengeance of these departed sufferers 
would now be sure to pour itself out on Sparta, when her 
anny was in their own district and near their own tomb. 
And the Theban leaders, to whom the tale was full of 
opportune encouragement, crowned the tomb with wreaths, 
invoking the aid of its inmates against the common enemy 
naw present. ^ 

While others w’ere thus comforied the hope of 
Naw order superluimau aid, Epaminoiidas, to whom the 
2S**Vd**b coining battle liad been confided, 

BptuniDon^ took carc that no human precautions should he 
wanting, llis task was arduous; for not only 
were his troops dispirited, while those of the enemy were 
confident — but their numbers were inferior, and some of 
the Bosotinns present were hardly even trustworthy. What 
the exact numbers were on either side we are not permitted 
to know. iJiodorus assigns about men to the Thebans; 
Plutarch states the numbers o<‘ Kleombrotus at 11,000.2 
Without placing faith in these figures, we see good reason 


■ Xan. Hallan vi. 4, 7; Diodor. 
XT. fi4', Pauaan. ix. 13, 3; Vlutaruh, 
Palopld. c. 20, 21 ; Folyiunus, ii. 
3 , 8 . 

The latter relates that Fclopidas 
in a dream aaw Skedasus, who 
directed him to offer on thie tomb 
'*an auburn virgin" to the doceaecd 
females. Pelopidas and his friends 
were greatly perplexed about the 
fulfilment of this command ; many 
urged tha^ it was necessary for 
eome maiden to devote herself or 
to be devoted by her parents, as 
a vlctini for the safety of the 
oonntry, like Menokeiis and Ma- 
^ Icaria in the ancient legends; othore 
denouBoed' the idea at cruel and 
Inadmissible. In the midst of the 
debate, a mare, with a o' cftnnt 


filly, galloped up, and stopped not 
far off; upon which the prophet 
Tlieokritus exclaimed— "Here comes 
the victim rerjuired, sent by the 
special providence of the gods." 
The chestnut filly was caught and 
offered ae a sacritioe on the tomb; 
every one being in high eplrlts 
from a conviction that the mandate 
of the gods had been executed. 

The prophot Theokritue figures 
In the treatise of Plutarch DeGenlo 
Soeratis (o. 3. p. 576 D.) as one of 
the companions of Pelopidas in 
the conspiracy whereby the Theban 
oligarchy was put down and the 
Lacedeemonians expelled from the 
Kadmeia. 

* Diodor. XV. 62 -DU, Plutarch, 
^Pelop. o. 20, 
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for believing that tbe Theban total vras decidedly inferior. 
For such inferiority S^minondas strove to make up by 
skilful tactics, and by a combination at that time novel as 
well as ingenious. In all former Grecian battles, the 
opposite armies had been drawn up in line, and had fought 
along the whole line ; or at least such had been the intention 
of the generals — and if it was not realized, the cause was 
to be sought in accidents of the ground, or backwardness 
or disorder on the part of some division of the soldiers. 
Departing from this habit, Epaminondas now arrayed his 
troops so as to bring his own Jeft to bear with irresistible 
force upon the Spartan right, and to keep back the rest of 
his army comparatively out of action. Knowing that 
Kleomhrotus, with the Spartans and all the official persons, 
would be on the right of their own line, he calculated that., 
if successful on this point against the best troops, he should 
hiid little resistance from the remainder. Accordingly he' 
placed on his own left wing chosen Theban hoplites, to the 
prodigious depth of fifty shields, with Pelopidas and the 
Sacred Band in front. Ills order of advance was disposed 
obliquely or in echelon, so that the deep column on the 
left should join battle first, while the centre and right kept 
comparatively back and held themselves more in a defen- 
sive attitude. 

In 371 B.C., such a combination was absolutely new, 
and betokened high military genius. It is there- OonSdonoe 
fore no disgrace to Kleoinbrotus that he was 
not prepared for it, and that he adhered to the Kieom- ® 
ordinary Grecian tactics of joining battle at 
once along the whole line. But so unbounded was the con- 
fidence reigning among the Spartans, that there never was 
any occasion on which peculiar precautions were less 
thought of. When, from their entrenched camp on the 
Leuktrian eminence, they saw the Thebans encamped on 
an opposite eminence, separated from them by a small 
breadth of low ground and moderate declivities — ^thair 
only impatience was to hurry on the decisive moment, so 
as to prevent the enemy from escaping. Both the partissns 
and the opponents of Kleombrotus united in provokittg the 
order for battle, each in their own lanraage. The partuBoi 
urged him, since he had never yet done anything agaiaOt 
the Thebans, to strike a decisive blow, and dear kSnself 
from the disparaging comparisons which ramoiiriostifo(ted 
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between him and Agesilans; the opponents gave it to be 
understood, that if lUeombrotua were now backward, their 
snapicions would be confirmed that he leaned in hia heart 
towurds the Thebans.* Probably the king was himself 
sufficiently eager to fight, and bo would any other Spartan 

S 'neral have been, under the same circumstanceB, before 
e battle of Lcuktra. But even had he been otherwise, 
the impatience, prevalent among the Lacedsemonian portion 
bf his army, left him no option. Accordingly, the decided 
resolution to fight was taken. The last council was held, 
and the final orders issued by Kleombrotus after his morn- 
ing meal, where copious libations of wine both attested 
aad increased the confident temper of every man. The 
army was marched out of the camp, and arrayed on the 
lower portion of the declivity; Kleombrotus with the Spar- 
tans and most of the Lacedaemonians being on the right, 
in an order of twelve deep. Some Lacedaemonians w'ere 
also on the left, but respecting the order of the other parts 
of the line, we have no information. The cavalry was 
chiefly posted along the front. 

Meanwhile, Epaminondas also marched down his 
Battle of declivity, in his own chosen order of battle ; his 
Leuktra. Jeft wiiig being both forward, and strengthened 
into very deep order, for desperate attack. His cavalry 
too were posted in front of his line. But before he com- 
menced his march, he sent away his baggage and attendants 
home to Thebes; while at the same time he made procla- 
mation that any of his Boeotian hoplites, who were not 
hearty in the cause, might also retire if they chose. Of 
such permission the Thespians immediately availed them- 
selves; 2 so many were there, in the Theban camp, who 
estimated the chances to be all in favour of Lacedemonian 
victory. But when these men, a large portion of them 
unarmed, were seen retiring, a considerable detachment 
from the army of Kleombrotus, either with or without 
orders, ran after to prevent their escape, and forced them 
to return for safety to the main Theban army. The most 
zealous Among the allies of Sparta present — the Phokians, 
the Pifeiasians, and the Herakleots, together with a body 
of mercenaries — executed this movement; which seems to 
have weakened the Lacedaemonians in the main battle, 
wit^ut doing any mischief to the Thebans. 

■ XoB. Hellcn. t1. 4, S. * Foly«a.''il. S, fi; VftuaAn. lx. IS, 8; ix. 14, 1. 
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The cavalry first eng^ed, in front of both lines; and 
here the superiority of the Thebans soon became Defeat of 
manifest. The Lacedeemonian cavalry — at no the spar- 
time very good, but at this moment unusually death^of 
bad, composed of raw and feeble novices, zieombro- 
mounted on horses provided by the rich — was 
soon broken and driven back upon the infantry, whoso 
ranks were disturbed by the fugitives. To re-establish 
the battle, Kleombrotus gave the word for the infantry to 
advance, himself personally leading the right. The vic- 
torious cavalry probably hung upon the Lacedaemonian 
infantry of the centre and left, and prevented them from, 
making much forward movement; while Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas with their left, advanced according to their 
intention to bear down Kleombrotus and his right wing. 
The shock here was terrible; on both sides victory was 
resolutely and desperately disputed, in a close handrcombat, 
with pushing of opposite shields and opposite masses. But 
such was the overwhelming force of the Theban charge — 
with the Sacred Band or chosen warriors in front, composed 
of men highly trained in the palsestra, i and the deep column 
of fifty shields propelling behind — that even the ISpartans, 
with all their courage, obstinacy, and discipline, were unable 
to stand up against it. Kleombrotus, himself either in or 
near the front, was mortally wounded, apparently early in 
the battle; and it was only by heroic and unexampled 
efforts, on the part of his comrades around, that he was 
carried off yet alive, so as to preserve him from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. Around him also fell the 
most eminent members of the Spartan official staff; Deindn 
the Folemarch, Sphodrias with hid son Kleouymus, and 
several others. After an obstinate resistance, and a fearful 
slaughter, the right wing of the Spartans was completely 
beaten, and driven back to their camp on the higher ground. 

It was upon this Spartan right wing,* where the 
Theban left was irresistibly strong, that all the ^ 
stress of the battle fell — as Epaminondas had heranoe of 
intended that it should. In no other part of SuwSI?*" 
the line does there appear to have been any * 
serious fighting; partly through his deliberate scheme of 
not pushmg forward either his centre or his right — purily 
through the preliminary victory of the Thelm csvaJiy^ 

> PlttUroh, Bjmpoaiao. it. 6. p. OSt F. 
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whicAi probably checked in part^the forward march Si^the 
enemy’s line — and partly also, through the lukewarqr 
adherence, or even suppressed hostility, of the allies m&wf 
ahalled under the command of Kleomhrotus. * TtioPhokians 
and Herakleots — zealous in the cause from hatred of 
Thebes — had quitted the line to strike a blew at the 
retiring baggage and attendants; while the remaining aHjes,' 
after mere nominal fighting and little or ^ loss, retii;ed . 
to the ^mp as soon as they saw the Spartan right defeated 
and driven hack to it. Moreover, even somcLjicedaemonians 
on the left wing, probably astounded by the lukewartnuess 
,of those around tliom, and bj* the unexpected calamity 
on their own right, fell back in the Bame manner. The 
whole Lacedaemonian force, with the dyi^ king, waathuETv 
again assembled and formed behind tlie entrenchmeot on 
the higher ground, where the victorious Thebans did not 
attempt, to molest them.2 

But very different "were tlieir feelings as they now 
6 artan slood arrayed in the camp, from that exulting 
camp after boastluluess with which they had quitted it an 
^defeat hour or two before; and fearful was the loss 
feartoii of wlicii it camo to be verified. Of seven hundred 
■aiSn **10 ''^'1'*' 1^^^ marclied forth from the camp, 

■oiicit^tha only three hundred returned to it. 3 One 
truce'’ thousand Lacedmmonians, besides, had been left 

' on the field, even by the admission of X enophon ; 

probably the real number was even larger. Apart from 
this, the death of Kleomhrotus was of itself an event im- 
pressive to every one, the like of which hud never occurred 
since the fatal day of ^ermopyhe. But this wan not all. 
The allies who stood llougside of them in arms were now 
altered men. All were sick of their cause, and averse to 


' PaucaniaB (tx. 13, i: compare 
Till. 6, 1) lays great eiresi upon 
this Indiffereaea or even treachery 
of the alllea. Xenophon says quite 
enough to authenticate the reality 
of the fact (Helleu. vi. 4, 15-24): 
ieia||||p Cicero de Offio. 11. 7, 26. 

mffanua haa more than one 
anecdote reipeotlng the dexterity 
of Ageillaiu In dealing with faiut- 
hearted conduct or desertion on 
'ttM part of the elliea of 8parte 
(jPelvna. U. 1 1S.80). 


' Ken. Hollen. vl. 4, 13, 14. 

’ Xon. Hellon. 1. e. Plutarch 
(Agesll. c. 28} states 1000 Lacedse- 
mouians to have been slam; Feu- 
sanias (ix. IS, 4) gives the number 
as more than 1000; Diodorus men- 
tions 4000 (XV. 56), which is doubt- 
less above the truth, though the 
number given by Xenophon may 
bo fairly presumed es somewhat 
below it. Dionyflui of Hellksri 
nassus (Antiq.'Boman» 11. 17) statea 
that 1700 Bpactens poiiabed* 
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iarther exertion; some scarcely concealed a positive eatis- 
Tactioii at the defeat. And when the surviving polemarchv, 
now commanders, took counsel with the principal otlicer.s 
as to the steps proper in the emergency, there were a few, 
hut very few, Spartans who pressed for renewal of the 
Ijattle, and for recovering b}’ force their slain brethren in 
tlie field, or jieri.sliing in the attempt. All the rest 
ti lt like beaten men; so that the poleinarchs, giving 
cfl'ect to the general siTitim^mt, sent a herald to solicit the 
j ogular truce ior burial of their dead. This the Thebans 
granted, after erect ing tlieir o\\ ii trophy. • But Eparninon- 
tlas, aware that tlie Spartans would practise every 
-tratagem to conceal llie niugnitude of their losses, coupled 
the grant with a condition that the allies should bury their 
dead first. Jt was found that the allies had scarce any 
dead to jnck up, and that nearly every slain warrior on 
the fi<'ld was a liacedienioiiian.^ And thus the Theban 
genera], while he placed the lo-s beyond possibility of con- 
eealmeiit, proelaiiiied at the same tune such public evidence 
of {Spartan courage, as to lescue the misfortune of Jjeuktra 
Iroin all aggravation on the score of dishonour. What the 
Tliehan loss was, Xeno])hon does not tell us. Pausanias 
states it at forty-seven men,^ Diodorus at three hundred, 
'flic former number is preposterously small, and even the 
latter is doubtless under the truth; for a victory in close 
light, over soldiers like the Spartans, must have been 
ilearly purchased. Though the bodies of the Spartans 
were giv'-ii up to burial, their arms were retained; and the 
shields ««f the principal otKcerj> were seen bj’ the traveller 
Pausanias at Thebes 5oi) years afterwards. ^ 

Twenty days only had elapsed, from the time when 
Epamiiiondas quitted S^iarta after Thebes had ^.o. sn. 
been excluded irom the general peace, to the day Great aur- 
when he stood victorious on the neld of Leuktra.» 

The event came like a thunderclap upon every one alteration 
in Greece, upon victors as vrell as vanquished — J^oJucld*’ 
upon allies and neutrals, near and distant, alike, thronffhont 
The general expectation had been that Thebes 2i?*Tla»an 
would be speedily overthrown and dismantled; Tiotory. 

‘ Xen. Hellon. ri. 4, 16. * Paueao. lx. IS, 4; Diodor. xt.U. 

* fausan. ix. 13, 4, Flatarcb, * Paasan. ix. 16, 8. 

Apophtheg. lleg. p. 103 B. ; Cicero, ’’ This is an important dnta pre- 
de Officilu, ii. 7. lerved by Plutarch (Ageeil. o. |B). 
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instead of which, not only she had escaped, but had inflict- 
ed a crushing blow on the military majesty ot S])arta. 

It IS in vain that Xenophon — whose account of the 
battle is obscure, partial, and imprinted with tliat chagrin 
which the event occasioned to him> — ascribes the defeat 
lo untoward accidents, 2 or to the rashness and convivial 
carelessness of Kleombrotus: upon whose generalship 
Agesilaus and his party at SpaHa did not scruple to cast 
ungenerous reproach. * while others laiiitJy exculjiated him 
by saying that he had fought contrary to his hotter judge- 
ment, under tear of unpopularity. Such criticisms, coming 
from men wise after the fact, and consoling themselves ior 
the public calamity by censuring the unfortunate com- 
mander, will not stand exaininat n>y» Kleomluotub re- 
presented on tins occasion the iceling universal among liis 
countrj’inen. lie was ordered to march against Thebes 

The ( ongre«8 was broken up at <5evj7-:'jy r *f n tt, 

Sparta on the fourtoentli <»f the -po; f, yn toi; aoi- 
Attic month Skirroplionon (.Juiho, wjzi /-ji oia t o ; 'j u x 

the last month nf the year «»1 the ep'iu*; t, l-is vo Ac. (8. 

Athenian arobon AlkiHthPii^P. the 1 take Ins st.itpment an pood 
battle was fnught nn the flitb of evi(1«>Tice ofthereal npiiuon enter- 
the Attic month of llekatonih.'i'oii. tamed both by ApOnilMUu rind b\ 
the tlrsl mouth of the next AtOc ArPhnlainuH , an oi>inion tlic imnc 
year, of the archoii PhramklvidOs , iiaturtil, since the two oniitein- 
about the bi-gniiiinK of 'laly. porary klng^ nf Sparta m cri' alinosT 

* Diudorua differs front Xeno- alw.iys at \ anain'e, hdiI at the licad 

phon on one important matter of oppoaiiif? parties, cf-pocially 
connected -with tbe battle; affirm- true about AgemlauH nud Kluoin- 
iiig that Arubidainus son of Agesi- brotus, during the life of tlio latter, 
laus was piescni and fought, Cicero (probably copying Kallis- 
togetber with various other circum- thenfig orEiihorusi says, doOfticiia, 
Btances, which! shall di-cuss pro- i.24,^4 -‘‘Ilia plaga(Lucedeeinonnb< 
aontly, in a future note. 1 follow pestifera, quft, quuin Qleombrotus 
Xenophon invidiam timens teniero cum Epa-. 

> Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 8. EU 8’ minond^ oonffixisset, Lacedssmo- 
ou* TTjv |X 2 ^t]v Toic |itv Asx85atp.o> nioriim opes corruerunt.” Polybius 
vioic itdvTa ravavrix eYiyveTo, Toi« remarks (lx. 23, wo know not from 
6s (to the Thebans) navTa xai uno whom he borrowed) that all the 
tr,? xartop&ouro. proceedings of Kleombrotus dur- 

• Isokratda, in the tlratlon vi. Ing the empire of Sparta, were 
called Archtdamus (composed about marked with a generous regard 
fivu years after the battle, as if to for the interests and feelings of 
be spoken by Archidamus son of the allies, while the proceedings 
Agesilaus), puts this statement of Agesilaus were of the opposite 
distinctly into the mouth of Archi- character. 

darauB— i^aypi |*svTauTT(Oi tt,; /jp-epac 
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witli the full belief, entertained by Agesilaus and all the 
Si)art{iri loadera, that her unaasisted force could not re&ist 
him. To fight the Thebans on open ground was exactly 
\\hat he and every other Spartan desired. While his 
iiiaiiner of forcing the entrance of JBajotia, and his capture 
oi‘ IvreuHib, was a creditable mariomvre, he seems to have 
arranged his order of battle in the manner usual with 
< irecian generals at the time. There appears no reason 
Id teiisure his generalship, except in so far as he was 
unable to divine — what no one else divined — the superior 
« oinliinations of his ad\ei>ary, then for the first time 
apiilied to practice. 

To tlif* diseredit of Xenophon. Epaminondas is never 
named in his narrative of the I»attle, though he recognises 
in substance that the battle was ihridod by the irresistible 
Theban force brought to hear upon one point of the enemy’s 
plmlanx ; a tact which both J*]utarch and Diodorus' 
expressly refer tv' the geniii'* of the general. All the cal- 
culations of Epaininondas turned out sncccsslul. The 
bravery of the; Thebans, eavalrv as well as infantry, seconded 
]»y llio training ^\hlcIl they had received during the last 
iew year.", was jound siiilicnuit to carry his plans into full 
execution. To this circumstance, principally, w^as owing 
the great revolution of opinion tliroiighoiit Greece whicli 
lollowed the battle. Every’ one felt that a new military 
jiower had arisen, and that the Theban training, under the 
generalship of Ejiaiiiinoiidas, had proved itself iiiori' than 
a matc.h on a fair field, w’ith ^thield and spear, and witli 
numbers on the w'hole inferior — for the ancient Lykurgeaii 
vhscipline; which last had hitherto stood wdthout a parallel 
as turning out artists and craftbiiien in war, against men- 
citizeiib in the opposite ranks, armed, yet without the like 
training.- E.ssentially stationary and old-fashioned, the 
Jjvkurgeaii di^-eipline \va- now’ overborne by the progressive 
military improvement of other states, handled by a pre- 


' Dioiior XV. 55. KpAininondaa, 
Icia xivi nspixTf, yprjaa- 

fjLsvO^, fiia XT?; loiac axpaxTjmc nspie- 

roir.OaXO T7j< TStpi'ltlTjXOV AXTjV 

5io xsi TcoiTjSa; xv 

Toi Tov)c ewi'/sxTOo: e/o*ti xtpaxi 
cyviu xpLeiv xt)^ fxa/rjv, Ac. Compare 
Plutarch, Pelop. c. 2J. 


* See Arixtotel Politic, vlil. 8, 

3 , 6 . 

Compare Xenophon, Do Bepab. 
Daced xiii. 6. xo'ic fviv bXX.ou« otOxo- 
cyeStaoToc clvai xtiiv axpaxiuiTixuiv, 
Aaxcfiaip.oviooc Ac (lovouc xip ^vti 
xry/txac luiv «oXcp.ixu»v— and Xeno- 
phon, Metnurab ii. 4, L3, 14. 

2 D 2 
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eminent tactician; a misfortune predicted by the Corin- 
thians' at Sparta sixty years before, and now realized, to 
the conviction of all Greece, on the field of Leuktra. 

But if the Spartan system was thus invaded and over- 
Effeot of passed in its privilege of training soldiers, there 
? arta-" ^''^thcr species of teaching wherein it. 

heroic self- neither was nor could be overpassed — the hard 
command, lesson of enduring pain and suppressing emotion. 
Memorable indeed was the manner in which the news of 
this fatal catastrophe was received at Sparta. To prepare 
the reader by an appropriate contrast, we may turn to the 
manifestation at Athens twenty-seven “years before, when 
the trireme called Paralus arrived from jEgospotami, 
bearing tidings of the capture of the^tire Athenian fleet. 
“The moan of distress (saj’s the historian ') reached all np 
the Long Walls from Peirseus to Athens, as each man 
communicated the news to his neighbour : on that night, 
not a man slept, from bewailing for his lost fellow-citizens 
and for his own impending ruin.” Not such was the scene 
at Sparta, when the messenger arrived from the field of 
Leuktra, although there was everything calculated to render 
the shock violent. For not only was the defeat calamitous 
and humiliating beyond all former parallel, but it came at 
a moment when every man reckoned on victory. As soon 
as Kleombrotus, having forced his way into Boeotia, saw 
the unassisted Thebans on plain ground before him, no 
Spartan entertained any doubt of the result. Under this 
state of feeling, a messenger arrived with the astounding 
revelation, that the army was totally defeated, with the 
loss of the king, of 400 Spartans, and more than 1000 Lace- 
dsBrnonians; and that defeat stood confessed, by having 
solicited the truce for interment of the slain. At the 
moment when he arrived, the festival called the Gymno- 
pssdia was actually being celebrated on its last day ; and 
the chorus of grown men was going through its usual 
solemnity in the theatre. In spite of all the poignancy 
of the intelligence, the Ephors would not permit the so- 
lemnity to be either interrupted or abridged. “ Of necessity, 

> Tbuoyd. 1. 71. dp^ai6Tpona tpiuiv ic6Xii dixlv7)Ta v6|At|Jia fipiota, itp^« 
(of 7 <iu Spartans) xa iKiTV]8c6|i.axa itoXXa 8i dvctYKa^opiivoic Uvat, noX- 
iip8c auTouc sativ. 'Ax a 7 «T) S' X^e xai t^c 
itip Texvrjc del xd eniYiTvd- Ac. 

(xiva xpaxeiV xal i)9ux*Co0a^ * Xen. Hellen. ii. 9, 0. 
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J suppose they were grieved , — but they went through 
the whole as if nothing had happened, only communicating 
the names of the slam to their relations, and issuing a 
general order to the women, to make no noise or wailing, 
but to bear the misfortune in silence.” That such an order 
should be issued, is sufficiently remarkable ; that it should 
be issued and obeyed, is what could not be expected ; that 
it should not only be issued and obeyed, but overpassed, 
is what no man could believe if it were not expressly 
attested by the contemporary historian. “On the morrow 
(says he) you might see those w'hose relations had been 
slain, W'alking about in public with bright and cheerful 
countenances ; but of those whose relatives survived, scarce 
one showed himself; and the few who were abroad looked 
mournful and humbled.” ‘ 

In comparing this extraordinary self-consti’aint and 
obedience to orders, at Sparta, under the most 
trying circumstances — with the sensitive and ©f Athens 
demonstrative temper, and spontaneous outburst 
of feeling, at Athens, so much more nearly ap- equal 
proachiiig to the Homeric type of Greeks — we 
niu.-^t at tne same time remark, that in reference 
to active and heroic efforts for the purpose of repairing 
past calamities and making head against preponderant 
odds, the Athenians were decidedly the better of the two. 
I have already recounted the prodigious and unexpected 
energy displayed by Athens, after the ruinous loss of her 
two armaments before Syracuse, when no one expected that 
she could have held out for six months: 1 am now about to 

> Xen.Hellen. yi.4, 16. revofj.cvti}v ^aav, 6Xiyouc &v ttStc, 

To'JTuJv, 6 ficv etc tt;^ AixiSaifto^a toutouc vxuGpwitO'ic kzI Taictivo'JC 
d 7 Ye)u)< TO ndboc d^ixveiTai, Pu- rtpiiovtac— Plnturch, Ageiil. 
fl^ORSlSilbv T8 0'^9lI>V TtXtUTdla^, c. 29 

xal T^u dvfipixoO iv6ov 04 T 0 c> Bee e eimilar itutement of X«no« 

Cl 6: ffopoi, 4 ir(l ^xguoxv to icd8o<, phon, after be hai recoapted the 
4)uRbOiTO fiav, ivsitip oijuiai, i^ajxTn’ ®<ittlng io pieoee of the l^aoedc- 
Tov (isvToi monian mora near Lechenm, ahoat 

81x711) AoaoOat cTu)v. Ksl rd 6vo- the satisfaction and eren triumph 
fixTs icp6; To{)8 oixslouc txdcTou Twv of those of the Laoedamoalans who 
T>8vr,x6Tu>v dictSoxavaposiicov 8s Tttic had lost relatioas lathe battle; 
70)11^1, (il) iMitiv xf«v7^)} dXXd 017^ while erery one elee wee mourn- 
TO icd 9 oc ^Ipti). Td 81 OoTspal^ ful (Xen. Hellen. ir. 6, 10). Com- 
Opdf, u)v piiv tTdOvaoav o( npovifi- pare also Jnsiin, xxTlii. 4 — the be- 
xovTscj XiRopoOc xal ^xiSpo'Jc 8v Tq) haviour after the defect of BellatU. 

ftvspip ivaarpttpofitvO'Ji' u)v 8i 0 
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reconnt the proceedings of Sparta, after the calamity at 
Leuktra — a calamity great and serious indeed, yet in positive 
amount inferior to what had befallen the Athenians at Sy- 
racuse. The reader will find that, looking to the intensity 
of active effort in both cases, the comparison is all to the 
advantage of Athens; excusing at least, if not justifying, 
the boast of Perikles * in his memorable funeral harangue 
— that his countrymen, without the rigorous drill of Spar- 
tans, were yet found noway inferior to Spartans in daring 
exertion, when the hour of actual trial arrived. 

It was the first obligation of the Ephors to provide 
Reinforce safely of their defeated army in Eoeotia; 

mente” Mnt for which purposc they put in march nearly the 
grom whole remaining force of SIparta. Of the Lace- 

dffimonian Morse, or military divisions (seemingly 
six in the aggregate), two or three had been sent with 
Kleombrotus; all the remainder were now despatched, even 
including elderly citizens up to near sixty years of age, 
and all who had been left behind in consequence of other 
public offices. Archidamus took the command (Agesiluus 
still continuing to be disabled), and employed nimself in 
getting together the aid promised from Tegea — from the 
villages representing the disinte^ated Mantineia — from 
Corinth, Sikyon, Phlius, and Achaia; all these places being 
still under the same oligarchies which had held them under 
Lacedaemonian patronage, and still adhering to Sparta. 
Triremes vrere equipped at Corinth, as a means of trans- 
porting the new army across to Kreusis, and thus joining 
the defeated troops at Leuktra; the port of Ereusis, the 
recent acquisition of Kleombrotus, being now found in- 
estimable, as the only means of access into Boeotia. 2 

Meanwhile the defeated army still continued in its 
Proceed- entrenched camp at Leuktra, w'here the Thebans 
ingi in were at first in no hurry to disturb it. Besides 
Stor*tht this was a very arduous enterprise, even 

battle of after the recent victory — we must recollect the 
The%e'. actual feeling of the Thebans themselves, upon 
ban Tiotory whom their own victory had come by surprise^ 
ceirld a ” at a moment when they w’ere animat^ more by 
Athene. despair than by hope. They were doubtless ab- 
sorbed in the intoxicating triumph and exultation of the 
moment, with the embraces and felicitations of their 

* Thucyd.jil. 39. ■ Xen. Hellen. vl. 4, 17-19. 
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families in Thebes, rescued from impending destruction by 
their valour. Like the Syracusans after their last great 
victory ^ over the Athenian fleet in the Great Harbour, they 
probably required an interval to give loose to their feelings 
of ecstasy, before they would resume action. Epaminondas 
and the other leaders, aware how much the value of Thebian 
alliance was now enhanced, endeavoured to phtain rein- 
forcement from without, before they proceeded to follow 
up the blow. To Athens they sent a herald, crowned with 
wreaths of triumph, proclaiming their recent victory. They 
invited the Athenians to employ the present opportunity 
for taking full revenge on Sparta, by joining tneir hands 
with those of Thebes. But the sympathies of the Athenians, 
were now rather hostile than friendly to Thebes, besides 
that they had sworn peace with Sparta, not a month before. 
TheSonate, who were assembled in the acropolis when the 
herald arrived, heard his news with evident chagrin, and 
dismissed him without even a word of courtesy; while the 
unfortunate Platieans, who were doubtless waiting in the 
city in expectation of the victor}* of Kloombrotus, and of 
their own speedy re-establishment, found themselves again 
struck dow’n and doomed to indefinite exile. 

To Jason of Pheree in Thessaly, another Theban herald 
was sent for the same purpose, and very dif- •laBon of 
ferently received. That despot sent back -word 
that he would come forthwith by sea, and ordered iTeuktJaL 
triremes to be equipped for the purpose. But 
this was a mere deception; for at the same time, retireB from 
he collected the mercenaries and cavalry im- 
mediately near to him, and began his march by capitu. 
land. So rapid were his movements, that he i*tion. 
forestalled all opposition — though he had to traverse the 
territory of the Herakleots and Phokians, who were his 
bitter enemies — and joined the Thebans safely in Boeotia.^ 
But when the Theban leaders proposed that hp should 
attack the Lacedeemonian camp in flank, from the high 
ground, while they would march straight up the hill and 
attack it in front — Jason strongly dissuaded the ente^rise 
as too perilous ; recommending that they should permit the 

* Bee Thnoyd. tIi. 73. Jjenktrft, it makt be eonfeeeed tbat 

* Xen. fiellen. tI. 4, 20, 21. Jaeon had leu to fear from them 

However, sinee the Phoklane at this moment, than at any other. 

formed part of the beaten army at ^ 
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enemy’s departure under capitulation. “Be content (saiil 
he) with the great victory which you have already gained. 
Do not compromise it by attempting something yet more 
hazardous, against Lacedaemonians driven to despair in 
their camp. Kecollect that a few days ago, you yourselves 
were in despair, and that your recent victory is the fruit 
of that very feeling. Kemember that the gods take pleasure 
in bringing about these sudden changes of fortune.” > Raving 
by such representations convinced the Thebans, he ad- 
dressed a friendly message to the Lacedsemonians, re- 
minding them of their dangerous posijtion, as well as of 
the little trust to be reposed in their allies — and offering 
himself as mediator to negotiate for^ their safe retreat. 
Their acquiescence was readily given; and at his instance, 
a truce was agreed to by both parties, assuring to the 
Lacedsemonians the liberty of quitting Bceotia. In spite 
of the agreement, however, the Lacedaemonian commander 
placed little faith either in the Thebans or in Jason, ap- 
prehending a fraud for the purpose of inducing him to quit 
the camp and of attacking him on the march. Accordingly, 
he issued public orders in the camp for every man to be 
ready for departure after the evening meal, and to march 
in the night to Kithseron, with a view of passing that 
mountain on the next morning. Having put the enemy on 
this false scent, he directed his real iiiglit-inarch by a 
different and not very easy way, first to Rreusis, next to 
.Sgosthena in the Megarian territory. ^ The Thebans 
offered no opposition: xipr is it at all probable that they 
intended any fraud, considering that Jason was here the 


> PauBanlM states that immedi- 
ately after the battle, Epaminondas 
gave permleslon to the allies of 
Sparta to depart and go home, by 
which permission they profited, so 
that the Spartans now stood alone 
in the oamp (Fans. lx. li, 1). This 
however Is Inconsistent with the 
account of Xenophon (vi. 4, 26), 
and I think Improbable. 

Slevers (Geschichte, Ac. p 247) 
thinks .that Jason preserved the 
Spartans by outwitting and delud- 
ing Epaminondas. But it appiare 
to me that the cjtorming of the 


Spartan camp was an arduous 
enterprise wherein more Thebans 
than Spartans would have been 
slain’ moreover, the Spartans were 
masters of the port of Kreusis, so 
that there was little chanoe of 
starving out the camp before reiu- 
foroements arrived. The capitula- 
tion granted by Epaminondas seems 
to have been really the wisest pro- 
ceeding. 

• Xen. Hellen. vl. 6, 22-26. 

The road from Kreusis to Leuktra, 
however, must have been that by 
which Eleombrotus arrived. 
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guarantee, and that he at least had no motive to break 
liis word. 

It was at Jfjgostheua that the retreating Lacedssmo- 
iiians met Archidamus, who had advanced to that point 
witli the Laconian forces, and was awaiting the junction 
of ins Peloponnesian allies. The purpose of his march being 
now completed, he advanced no farther. The armament 
was disbanded, and Lacedaemonians as well as allies re- 


turn od home. 1 

> 'I bis is the most couvenient 
pluoo for noticiug the discrepancy, 
as to the battle of Leuktra, between 
Diodorus and Xenophon. I have 
followed Xenophon. 

Diodorus (XV. 54) states both the 
arrival of Jason in llOBotia, aud 
the outniareh of Archidamus from 
Sparta, to have taken place, not 
aiUr the battle of Leuktra, but 
hfort it. Jason (he says^ came 
with a considerable force to the 
aid of the Thebans. He prevailed 
upon Eleombrotus, who doubted 
the auSioloncy of his own numbers, 
to agree to a truce and to evacuate 
ISceotia. But as Kleonibrotus wm 
marohlug homeward, he mot Archi> 
damuB with a second Lacedemonian 
army, on his way to Bcsotia, by 
order of the Ephors, for the purpose 
of reinforcing him. Aocordixigly 
Kleombrotus, finding himsulf thus 
unexpectedly strengthened, openly 
broke the truce just concluded, 
and marched back with Archidamus 
to Leuktra. Here they fought the 
battle, Kleombrotus commaudlng 
the right wing, and Archidamus 
the left. They sustained a complete 
defeat, in which Kleombrotus was 
slam; the result being the same 
on both etatements. 

We must here make our election 
between the narrative ofXcnoplion 
and that of Diodorus. That the 
authority of the former ii greater 
epeaklng generally, I need hardly 
remark; nevertheless his philo- 
Laoonian partialities become so 


glaring and preponderant, during 
these latter books of the Helleniva 
(where he is discharging the mourii' 
ful duty of recounting the humil- 
iation of Bparta), as to afford 
some colour fur the suspicions of 
Palmcrius, Murus, and Bohneider, 
who think that Xenophon has con- 
cealed the direct violation of truce 
on the part of the Spartans, and 
that the facts really occurred as 
Diodorus has described them. See 
Schneider ad Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 
6, «s. 

It will be found, however, on 
examining the facts, that such 
suspicion ought not here to be 
admitted, and that there are grounds 
for preferring the narrative of Xen- 
ophon. 

1. He explains to us how it hap- 
pened that the remains of the 
Spartan army, after the defeat of 
Leuktra, escaped out of Bcsotia. 
Jason arrives after the battle, and 
prevails upon the Thebans to allow 
them to retreat under a tmoe ; 
Archidamus also arrives after the 
battle to take them up. If the 
defeat bad taken plaoe under the 
circumstances mentioned by Dio- 
dorus— Archidamus and the sur- 
vivors would have found it scarcely 
possibU to escape out of Bcsotia. 

3. If Diodorus relates correctly, 
there must have been a violation 
of truce on the part of Kleom- 
brotni and the Laoedmmoaiaas, as 
glaring as any that ooeurs in 
Grecian history# But sneb tIo- 
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In all communitieB, the return of so many defeated 
Treatment soldiers, liberated under a capitulation by the 
rented eft- would have been a Beetle of mourning, 

[geni on But in Sparta it was pregnant with grave and 
reachinjf daiigerouB consequences. So terrible was the 
Hufpeneion Bcom and ignominy heaped upon the. Spartan 
of the law. citizen who survived a defeat, that life became 
utterly intolerable to him. The mere fact sufficed for his 
condemnation, without any inquiry into justifying or ex- 
tenuating circumstances. No citizen at home would speak 
to him or be seen consorting with him in tent, game, or 
chorus; no other family would intermarry with his; if he 
was seen walking about with an air of cheerfulness, he was 
struck and ill-used by the passers-by, un^ he assumed that 
visible humility which was supposed tobecome his degraded 
position. Such rigorous treatment (which we learn from 
the panegyrist Xenophon *) helps to explain the satisfaction 
of the Spartan father and mother, when they leanit that 
their son was among the slain and not among the survivor.'^. 
Defeat of Spartan troops had hitherto been rare. But in 
the case of the prisoners at Sphakteria. when released from 
captivity and brought back to a degraded existence at 
Sparta, some uneasiness had been felt, and some precautions 
deemed necessary to prevent them from becoming dangerous 
malcontents. 2 Here was another case yet more formidable. 
The vanquished returning from Leuktra were numerous, 
while the severe loss sustained in the battle amply attested 

lAtion is neyer afterwards alluded must have levied a new army Arom 
to by any one, among the misdeeds her allies, just after having sworn 
of the Lacedaemonians. the peace, which peace exonerated 

3. A part, snd an essential part, her allies from everything like 
of the story of Diodorus, is, that obligation to follow her headship; 
Archidamus was present and fought and a new army, not for the pur- 
at Leuktra. But we have indepen- pose of extricating defeated corn- 
dent evidence rendering it almost rades in Boeotia, but for pure ag- 
certaln that he was not there, greseion against Thebes. This, to 
Whoever reads the Discourse of say the least, is eminently im- 
leokratds called Arehidamu» (Or. probable. 

vi. sect. 9, 10, 120), will see that On these grounds, I adhere to 
such observations could not have Xenophon and depart from Dio- 
been put into the mouth of Archi- dorus. 

damns, if he had been present ■ Xenoph. Bep. Lao. o. lx.; Plu- 
there, and (of course) in joint com- taroh, Ageail. c. SO. 
stand with Kleombrotus. * Tbucyd. v. 84. 

4. If Diodorus b^ correct, Sparin 
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their bravery. Aware of the danger of enforcing against 
them the established custom, the Ephors referred the case 
to Agesilaus; who proposed that for that time and case the 
customary penalties should be allowed to sleep ; but should 
be revived afterwards and come into force as before. Such 
was the step accordingly taken; * so that the survivors from 
this fatal battle-field were enabled to mingle with the re- 
maining citizens withoul dishonour or degradation. The 
step was indeed doubly necessary, considering the small 
aggregate number of fully qualified citizens; which number 
always tended to decline — from the nature of the Spartan 
political franchise combined with the exigences of Spartan 
trainings — and could not bear even so great a diminution 
as that of the four hundred slain atLeuktra. “Sparta (says 
Aristotle) could not stand up against a single defeat, but 
was ruined through the small number of her citizens.” 3 

The cause here adverted to by Aristotle, as explaining 
the utter loss of ascendency abroad, and tlie capi- Lowered 
tal diminution both of power and of inviolabilitv m 

at home, which will now be found to come thick (ire»^o«L? *** 
upon Sparta, was undoubtedly real and import- p^o^tifire of 
ant. But a fact still more important was, the lupeVlSity 
alteration of opinion produced everywhere in 
Greece with regard to Sparta, by the sudden shock of the 
battle of Leuktra. All the prestige and old associations 
coniii-cted with her long-established power vanished; while 
the hostility and fears, inspired both by herself and by her 
partisans, but hitherto reluctantly held back in silence — 
now burst forth into open manifestation. 

The ascendency, exercised down to this time by Sparta 
north of the Corinthian Gulf, in Phokis and elsewhere, 
passed away from her, and became divided between the vic- 

■ Plutarch, Agesil. o. SO; Flu- the vtrongeat unpopularity for laoh 
taroh, Apophtheg. Laoon. p. 214 B. ; oppoiitlon. Compare also Juatln, 
Apophtheg. Reg. p. 191 G. ; Poly- nrlli. 4 — deserlbing the pnblle 
eenus, ii. i, 13. feeling at Sparta after -ihe defeat 

A slmilaTBUspension of penalties, at Sellasia. 
fortheepeolaloooaslon,wasenaoted * The eaplanatloa of Spartan 
after the great defeat of Agis and oitlsenship will be found in an 
the Lacednmoniane by Antipater, earlier part of this History, Ch. tI. 
B.c. 330. Akrotatns, son of King * Aristotel. Politlo. 11. S, 18. Mla» 
Kleoments, was the only person ^ap nX7]7‘j|v 06^ 6irib*T**v ^ aoXic, 
at Sparta who opposed the suspen- dXX* d«u>XsT0 81& dXiTav^poMclov. 
alon (Diodor. xiz.V0). He incurred • 
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toriouB Thebans and Jason of Plierse. The Thebans, and 
B.c. 371. the Bcjeotian confederates who were now in 
Extension Cordial sympathy wdth them, excited to enthu- 
power of siasm by their recent success, were eager for 
Thebes. fresh glories, and readily submitted to &e full 
oM>rchom- military training; while under a 

enus end ' leader like Epaminoiidas, their ardourwas turned 
Thespitt. to such good account, that they became better 
soldiers every month. ^ The Phokians, unable to defend 
themselves single-handed, w'ere glad ti) come under the 
protection of the Thebans — as less bitterly hostile to them 
than the Thessalian Ja>on — and concluded with them 
obligations of mutual defence and alliance. ^ The cities 
of Euboea, together with theLokrians (ll^th Epiknemidian 
and Opuntian), the lUaliaus and the town of llerukloa, 
followed the example. The latter town was now' defenceless; 
lor Ja^n, in returning from Bceotia to Thessaly, had 
assaulted it and destroyed its fortifications; since by its 
important site near the pass of TherniopjlsB, it might easily 
be held as a position to bar his enl ranee into Southern 
Greece. 3 The Boeotian town of Orchomenus, which had 
held with the Lacedsemonians even until the late battle, 
w’as now quite dcfencelefis; and the Thebans, highly ex- 
asperated against its inhabitants, were disiioscd to destroy 
the city, reducing the inhabitants to slavery. Severe as 
this proposition w as, it would not have exceeded the cus- 
tomary rigours of war: nos;, oven what might have befallen 
Thebes herself, had Kleombrotus been victorious atLeuktra. 
But the strenuous remonstrance of Epamiiiondas prevented 
it from being carried into execution. Alike distinguished 
for mild temper and for long-sighted views, he reminded 
his countrymen that in their present aspiring hopes to- 
wards ascendency in Greece, it was essential to establish a 
character for moderation of dealing^ not infeiior to their 
military courage, as attested by the recent victory. Ac- 
cordingly, the Orchomenians were pardoned upon sub- 
mission, and re-admitted as members of the Bcsotlan confed- 


1 Zen. Hellen. ▼!. 6, 24. Kal compare vli. r>, 12, 
ol BoiiutoI nivTce tyujxva'oy'co * Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 23 ; yll.6, 4; 
iitpl T& 8 icXq, diTaXXbfjLivoi it Diodor. xt. 57 
AtuxTpM^ ' Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 27 ; vi. 6, 23. 

Theee are remarkable words from * Diodor. xv. 57. 
the nnwilling pen of Xenophon: 
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eracy. To the Thesiiians, however, the same lenity was not 
extended. They were expelled from Boeotia, and their 
territory annexed to Thebes. It will be recollected that 
immediately before the battle of Leuktra, when Epam- 
inondas caused proclamation to be made that such of the 
Boeotians as were disaftected to the Theban cause might 
march away, the Thespians had availed themselves of the 
permission and departed. * The fugitive Thespians found 
shelter, like the Plateeans, at Athens. 2 

AVhile Thebes was commemorating her recent victory 
by the erection of a treasury-chamber, ^ and the Power and 
dedication of pious otterings at Delphi — while ambition 
the military organization ofBoeotiawas receiving 
such marked improvement, and the cluster ol dependent 
states attached to Thebes was thus becoming larger, under 
the able management of Epaminondas — Jason in Thessaly 
w^as also growing more powerful every day. He was tagus 
of all Thessaly; with its tributary neighbours under com- 

{ dete obedience — with Macedonia partially dependent on 
lim — and with a mercenary force, well-paid and trained, 
greater than had ever been assembled in Greece. By 
dismantling Heraklea, in his return home from Boeotia, 
he had laid open the strait of Thertnopylse, so as to be sure 
of access into southern Greece w^henever he chose. His 
personal ability and ambition, combined with his great 
power, inspired universal alarm; for no man knew whither 
he would direct his arms; wiiether to Asia, against the 
Persian king, as he was fond of boasting^ — or northward 
against the cities in Chalkidik^ — or southward against 
Greece. 

The last-mentioned plan seemed the most probable, at 
the beginning of 370 b.c., half a year after the 
battle of Leuktra: for Jason proclaimed dis- jaion— 
tinctly his intention of being present at the 
Pythian festival (the season for which was about * 
August 1, 370 B.C., near Delphi), not only with .splendid 
presents and sacrifices to Apollo, but also at the head of a 
numerous army. Orders had been given that his troops 
should hold themselves ready for military service* — about 

1 Pauiftn. iz. 18, 8 ; Iz. 14, 1. were not iic4Xi6c< fte/'ore tho battle 
* Xen. Hellen. t 1. 8, 1. of Lenktra. 

1 hare already giren my reacone * Paneaniae, z. 11, 4. 

(In a note on the preoediug chapter) • liokrat4s, Or. t. (Philip.) e. 141. 

for believing that the Theipiana * Xen. Hellea. vi. 4, SO. 
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the time when the festival was to be celebrated; and re- 
quisitions had been sent round, demanding from all his 
tributaries victims for the Pythian sacrihce, to a total of 
not less than 1000 bulls, and I0,00o sheep, goats, and swine; 
besides a prize-bull to take the lead in the procession, for 
which a wreath of gold was to be given. Never before 
had such honour been done to the god; for those who came 
to otfer sacrifice were usually content with one or more 
beasts bred on the neighbouring plain of Kirrha.i We 
must recollect, however, that this Pythian festival of 370 
B.c. occurred under peculiar circumstances; for the two 
previous festivals in 374 b.c. and 378 b.c. Inust have been 
comparatively unfrequented; in consequence of the war 
between iSparta and her allies on one 8id^,-and Athens and 
Thebes on the other — and also of the occupation ofPhokis 
by Kleombrotus. Hence the festival of 370 b.c., following 
immediately after the peace, appeared to justify an extra- 
ordin.ary burst of pious magnificence, to make up for the 
niggardly tributes to the god during the two former: w'hile 
the hostile dispositions of the Phokians would be alleged 
as an excuse for the military' force intended to accompany 
Jason. 

But there were other intentions, generally believed 
AssaBBi though not formally announced, which no G-reek 
niion'of could imagine Without uneasiness. It was af- 
PherS ** firmed that ,1 asqn was about t o arrogate to himself 

* ' ' the presidency and celebration of the festival, 
which belonged of right to the Amphiktyonic assembly. 
It was feared, moreover, that he would lay hands on the 
rich treasures of the Delphian temple; a sclieme said to 


fifi xal (uc vTprcBuoo|iBvoic bU t6v 
ic:pl Ttt ri'J&ia /povov OsTTaXoiB 
rarpaoxBudCtoflai. 

1 agree ‘with Dr. Arnold’s eon< 
Btruotlon of ihii pMiage (see his 
Appendix ad Thucyd. t. 1, at the 
end of the aeoond volume of hie 
edition of ThuoydidAs) as oppoaed 
to that of Mr. Fynes Clinton. At 
the same time, I do not think that 
the passage proves much either in 
favour of his view, or against the 
view of Mr. Clinton, about the 
month of the Pythian festival ; 
which I incline t| conceive at 


celebrated about August l; a little 
later than Dr. Arnold, a little 
earlier than Mr. Clinton, eupposee. 
Looking to the lunar months of 
the Greeks, we must recollect that 
the festival would not always coin- 
cide with the same month or week 
of our year. 

1 cannot concur with Dr. Arnold 
in setting aside the statement of 
Plutarch reepeoting the coincidence 
of the Pythian festival with the 
battle of Eoronela. 

> Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 89, 80. |)ouv 
ijjtltdiaj do. 
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liave been conceived by the Syracusan despot Dionysius 
fifteen years before, in conjunction with the Epirot Alketas, 
who was now dependent upon Jason. ‘ As there were no 
visible means of warding off this blow, the Delphians con- 
sulted the god to know what they were to do if Jason 
approachefl tlie treasury; upon which the god replied, 
that he would himself take care of it — and he kept his 
word. This enterprising despot, in the flower of his age 
and at the summit of his power, perished most unexpectedly 
before the day of the festival arrived.'^ He had been re- 
viewing his cavalry near Pheres, and was sitting to receive 
and answer petitioners, when seven young men approached, 
apparently in hot dispute with each other, and appealing 
to him for a settlenvnt. As soon as they got near, they 
set upon him and slew hira.s One was killed on the spot 
by the guards, and another also as he was mounting on 
horseback: but the remaining five contrived to reach horses 
ready prepared for them and to gallop away out of the 
reach of pursuit. In moat of the Grecian cities which these 
fugitives visited, they were received with distinguished 
honour, as having relieved the Grecian world from one who 
ins])ired universal alarm, < now that Sparta was unable 
to resist him, while no other power had as yet taken her 
place. 

Jason was succeeded in his dignity, but neither in his 
power, nor ability, by two brothers — Polyphron Reitef to 
and PolvdoruB. Had he lived longer, he would TUebei hj 
have iniSuenced most seriously the subsequent of*JMoi- 
destinies of Greece. What else he would nave ■atiifaotion 
done, we cannot say: but he would have inter- G«eo«- 
fered materially wdth the development of Theban power. 


• Diodor. xv. IS. 

• Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, SO. <iRoxpl- 
vvaSat TOv 6cov, 6 ti auTtp 

*0 fi’ OUV dvijp, TT)XlXOUTOC tt>V, 

»ai ToaauTo xalxoiauTa 8»a- 
vooufLivOc, Ac. 

Xenopboo eTidentlj- consider* 
the sudden removal of Jaaon ae n 
consequence of the previous inten- 
tion expressed by the god to take 
care of bis own treasure. 

• Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 81, 88. 

The cause which* provoked these 


young men is differently stated, 
compsre Diodor. xv. 00; Valer. 
Maxim, iz. 10, 2. 

« Xen. Hellen. vi. 4. 8S, 

The death of Jason, in the spring 
or early summer of 870 b.c., r^tes 
the oompllment which OoracUne 
Nepoe (Tlmoth. o. 4) pays to T4mo- 
tbaui ; who oan never have made 
war ppen Jeeon after 878 b.o., when 
he received the Utter at Athene in 
hie boa«4^ 
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Thebes was a great gainer by his death, though 'perfectly 
innocent of it, and though in alliance with him to the last; 
inBomuch that his widow went to reside tht3re for security. < 
Epaminondas was relieved from a most formidable rival, 
wmle the body of Theban allies north of Bceotia became 
much more dependent than they would have remained, if 
there had been a competing power like that of Jason in 
Thessaly. The treasures of the god were preserved a few 
years longer, to be rifled by another hand. 

'W'hile these proceedings were going on in Northern 
Proceed- Greece, during the months immediately suc- 
inp*. in cccding the battle of Leuktra, events not less 
nesuB after scrious and stirring had occurred in Pelopon- 
the defeat nesub. The treaty sworn a1**Sparta twenty days 
ExpuhaoiT before that battle, bound the Lacedeemoiiians "to 
of the disband their forces, remove all their harmosts 
hwmoJta garrisons, and leave every subordinate city 

and • to its own liberty of action. As they did not 
dekarohies. g^j^upig violate the treaty hy the orders sent 
to Kleomhrotus, so they probably were not zealous in 
executing the remaining conditions ; though oflicers were 
named, for the express purpose of going round to see that 
the evacuation of the cities was really carried into effect. 2 
But it probably was not accomplished in twenty days; nor 
would it perhaps have been ever more than nominally ac- 
complished, if KleombrotuB had been successful in Bceotia. 
But after these twenty days came the portentous intelli- 
gence of the fate of that prihee and his army. The invincible 
arm of Sparta was broken; she had not a man to spare for 
the maint^ance of foreign ascendency. Her harmosts 
disappeased at once (as they had disappeared from the 
Asiatic and insular cities twenty-three years before, im- 
mediately after the battle of Hindus^) and returned home. 
Nor was this all. The Lacedsemonian ascendency had 
been maintained everywhere by local oligarchies or dekar- 
chies, which had been for the most part violent and 
oppressive. Against these governments, now deprived of 
tneir foreign support, the long-accumulated flood of internal 
discontent burst with irresistible force, stimulated probably 
by returning exiles. Their past mis^ovemment was 
avenged by severe sentences and proscription, to the length 

* Xen. Hellen. tI. 4, 37. * Diodor. xv. 38, 4£aYtuYBic« 

, • Xmoph. H«Uen. iv. 6, 1-5. 
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of great reactionary injustice; and the parties banished hy 
this anti-Spartan revolution became so numerous, as to 
harass and alarm sTeriously the newly-established govern- 
ments. Such were the commotions which, during the 
latter half of 371 b.c., disturbed many of the Peloponnesian 
towns — Phigaleia, Phlius, Corinth, Sikyon, Megara, &r., 
though with, great local difference both of detail and of 
result. 1 

But the city where intestine commotion took place in 
its most violent form was Argos. We do not sicytaiism 
know how this fact was connected with the 
general state of Grecian politics at the time; for teJtine 
Argos had not been in any way subject to Sparta, 
nor a member of the Spartan confederacy, nor (so far as 
we know) concerned in the recent war, since the peace of 
Antalkidas in 3S7 b.c. The Argeian government was a 


* Diodor. xv. 39, 40. 

Diodorus mentions these commo- 
tions AS if they had taken place 
after the peaco concluded in 374 
B.c,, and not after the peace of 
371 B.o. But it IS impossible that 
they can have taken place after 
the former, which, in point of faot, 
was broken off almost as soon as 
■worn — was never carried into effect 
—and comprised no one bnt Athens 
and Sparta. I have before remarked 
that Diodorus seems to have con- 
founded, both in Lis mind and his 
history, these two treaties of peace 
together, and has predicated of 
the former what really belongs vo 
the latter. The commotions which 
he mentions come in most naturally 
and properly, immediately after 
the battle of Leuktro. 

He affirms tbe like reaction 
against Laoedamonian supremacy 
and Its local representatives in tbe 
various cities, to have taken place 
even after the peace of Antalkidas 
in 387 B.a. (xv. 5). But if such re- 
action began at that time, it must 
have been promptly repressed by 
Sparta, then in nndiminished and 
Oven idvanciDg power. 


Another occurrence, alleged to 
have happened after the battle of 
Leuktra, may be properly noticed 
here Polybius (il. 89;, and Sfrabo 
seemingly copying him (viii. p. 384), 
assert that both Sparta and Thebes 
agreed to leave their disputed 
questions of power to the arbitra- 
tion of the Achaans, and to abide 
by their deoision. Though I greatly 
respect the authority of Polybius, 
I am unable here to reconcile his 
assertion eltherwitb the facts which 
unquestionably occurred, or wl^ 
general probability. *J{ any such 
arbitration was ever consented to, 
it must have oome to nothing; for 
the war went on without Inter- 
ruption. But I cannot bring myself 
to believe that It was even con- 
sented to, either by Thebes or by 
Sparta. Tbe exnbermat oonfldenee 
of the former, the sense of dignity 
on the part of the latter, must 
have Indisposed both to such a pro- 
ceeding ; especially to the ooknow. 
lodgment of umplros like the 
Acbaan cities, who enjoyed little 
estimation In 370 b.o., though they 
acquired a good deal a century and 
• half afterward^ 

2 B 
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democracy, and the popular leaders were vehement in their 
denunciations against the oligarchical opposition party — 
who were men of wealth and great family position. These 
last, thus denounced, formed a conspiracy for the forcible 
overthrow of the government But the conspiracy was 
discovered prior to execution, and some of the suspected 
conspirators were interrtigated under the torture to make 
them reveal their accomplices; under which interrogation, 
one of them deposed against thirty conspicuoufe citizens 
The people, after a hasty trial, put these thirty men to 
death, and confiscated their property, while others slew 
themselves to escape the same iate. * So furious did the 
fear and wTath of the people become, exasperated by the 
popular leaders, that they contmued^heir executions until 
they had put to death 1 200 (or as some say, 1 5oo) of the 
principal citizens. At len^h the popular leaders became 
themselves tired and afraid of w'hat they had done: upon 
which the people were animated to fury against them, and 
put them to death also. * 

Thisgloomy series ofeventswas termed the Skytalism, 
or Cudgelling, from the instrument (as we are told) by 
which these multiplied executions w'ere consummated; 
though the name seems more to indicate an impetuous 
popmar insurrection than deliberate executions. We know 
the facts too imperfectly to be able to infer anything more 
than the brutal working of angry political passion amidst 
a population like that of Argos or Korkyra, where there 
was not fas at Athens) either a taste for speech, or the 
habit of oeing guided by speech, and of hearing both sides 
of every question fully discussed. Cicero remarks that he 
had never heard of any Argeian orator. The acrimony of 
Demosthenes and ^schines was discharged by mutual 
eloquence of vituperation, while the assembly or the 
dikastery afterwards decided between them. We are told 
that the assembled Athenian people, when they heard the 
news of the Skytalism at Argos, were so shocked at it, 
that they caused the solemnity of purification to be per- 
formed round the assembly. 2 


* Diodor. XV. 67, 58. (Philip.) b. 6B: compare Dionyi. 

* Plutarch, Roipubl. Gerend. Fr«« Halic. Antiq. Bom. vii. 66. 
cept. p. 814 B. , iBokratSa, Or. t. 
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Though Sparta thus saw her confidential partisans 
deposed, expelled, or maltreated, throughout so Discour- 
many of the Peloponnesian cities — and though 
ns yet there was no Theban interference within fJUness* ' 
tlie isthmus, either actual or prospective — yet of Sparta, 
the was profoundly discouraged, and incapable of any 
effort either to afford protection or to uphold ascendency. 
One single defeat had driven her to the necessity of con- 
tending fdr home and family; * probably too the dispositions 
■of her own Pcrioeki and Helots in Laconia, were such as 
to require all her force as well as all her watchfulness. At 
any rate, her empire and her influence over the sentiments 
of Greeks out of Laconia, became suddenly extinct, to a 
degree which astonishes us, when we recollect that it had 
become a sort of tradition in the Greek mind, and that, 
only nine years before, it had reached as far as Olynthus. 
How completely her ascendency had passed away, is shown 
111 a remarkable step taken by At hens, seemingly towards 
the close of 371 b c., about four months after the battle of 
Leuktra. Many of the Peloponncbian cities, though they 
had lost both their fear and their reverence for 
4Si»arta, were still anxious to continue members piaVe""i.er. 
ol a voluntary alliance under the presidency of aeif m tho 
some considerable city. Of this feeling the 
Alhenians took advantage, to send envoys and ponnesiaa 
invite them to enter into a common league at fJSaraS'' 
Athens, on the basis of the peace of Antalkidas, 
and of the peace recently sworn at Sparta, a Many of 
them, obeying the summons, entered into an engagement 
to the following effect: "I will adhere to the peace sent 


' Xen. Hellpn. vli. 1,10. 

The diecouragement of the Spar* 
tans is revealed by the unwilling, 
though indirect, intlmaMoni of 
Xenophon— not less than by tbeir 
actual conduct— Hellen. vi. 6, 21 , 
vil. 1, 80-32: compare Plutarch, 
Agesil. e. SO. 

« Xen. Hellen. rl. 6, 1-S. 

'Ev0up.T]0<vTtc ol 'A8T]vaIoi Sti ot 
rie) oKovv^aioi In oFovrai, 
axoX.ou9ew, xnl SiaxtoivTo ol 

AoxeSatfioyiO', (Lofcsp to<!k AOtj^uIouc 
Oit^Goav — fiKTanSfirovTst 'OC t:6Xiic» 
Sooi poOXovTui (iCTijrnv, 


p37i)e'>; x9Tl:ct,U’|4lv. 

In this passage, Morua and some 
other critics maintain that we ought 
to read oGitcu (which seems not to 
be supported by any M8S.), in 
place of ouTui. Zeune and Schneider 
have admitted the new reading 
into tbo text yet they doubt 
the propriety of the change, and 
1 confeei that I ebare their doubts. 
The word o3tu) teill construe, and 
gives a clear eenee; a very different 
sense from oGitoi, indeed— yet one 
more likely to hare been Intended 
by Xenophon. # 

2 s 2 
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down by the Persian king, and to the resolutions of the 
Athenians and the allies generally. If any of the cities 
who have sworn this oath shall be attackea, I will assist 
her with all my might.” What cities, or how many, swore 
to this engagement, we are not told; we make out in- 
directly that Corinth was one;* but the Eleians refused it, 
on the ground that their right of sovereignty over the 
Marganeis, the Triphylians, and the Skilluntiaus, vras not 
recognised. The formation of the league itself, however, 
with Athens as president, is a striking fact, as evidence of 
the sudden dethronement of Sparta, and as a warning that 
she would henceforward have to move in her own separate 
orbit, like Athens after the Fcloponi^sian war. Athens 
stepped into the place of Sparta as president of thePelo- 
ponnesian confederacy, and guarantee of the sworn peace ; 
though the cities which entered into this new compact 
were not for that reason understood to break with their 
ancient president.^ 

Another incident too, apparently occurring about the 
Accusation present time, though we cannot mark its exact 
date — serves to mark the altered position of 
phiktyo'nio Sparta. The Thebans preferred in the assembly 
b***ThVbo8 ® Amphiktyons an accusation against her, for 
against the unlawful capture of their citadel the 

Sparta^. Kadmeia by Phoebidas, while under a sworn 

peace; and for the sanction conferred by the Spartan 
authorities on this act, in detaining and occupying the 
place. The Amphiktyonic assembly found the Spartans 
guil^, and condemned them to a fine of 5U0 talents. As 
the fine was not paid, the assembly, after a certain inter- 
val, doubled it; butthe second sentence remained unexecuted 
as well as the first, since there were ho means of enforce- 
ment.* Probably neither those who preferred the charge, 
nor those who passed the vote, expected that the Lace- 
desmonians would really submit to pay the fine. The 


1 Xen. Hellan. vi. 6, 87. 

* Thus the Corinlbians still con- 
tinued allies of Sparta (Xen. Hellen. 
vii. 4, 8). 

* ni'odor.XTi. 23-29; Justin. Tlii.l. 
We may fairly suppose that both 

of them borrow from Theopompus, 
who treated at iLrge of the mem- 


orable Sacred War against thePho- 
kians, whioh began in 355 a o., aiul 
in which the conduct of Sparta 
was partly determined by this 
previous aentenoe of the Amphik- 
tyons. See Theopompi Fragm. 
162-184, ed. Didot. 
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utmost which could be done, by way of punishment for 
‘'iich contumacy, would be to exclude ^em from the 
Pythian games, which were celebrated under the presidency 
of the Amphiktyons; and we may perhaps presume that 
they really were thus excluded. 

The incident however deserves peculiar notice, in more 
than oive point of view. First, as indicating The Spar- 
the lessened dignity of Sparta. Since the tans are 
victory of Leuktra and the death of Jason, to a fine- 
Thebes had become preponderant, especially in jjy*j.hu*^fact 
Northern Greece, where the majority of the na- as an in- 
tions or races voting inthe Amphiktyonic assem* dication. 
bly were situated. It is plainly through the ascendency 
of Thebes, that this condemnatory vote was passed. Next, 
as indicating the incipient tendency, w^hich w^e shall here- 
after observe still farther developed, to extend the functions 
of tlic Amphiktyonic assembly beyond its special sphere 
of religious solemnities, and to make it the instrument of 
political coercion or revenge in the hands of the pre- 
dominant state. In the previous course of this history, an 
entire century has passed without giving occasion to mention 
the Amphiktyonic assembly as taking part in political affairs. 
Neither Thucydides nor Xenophon, though their united 
histories cover seventy years, chiefly of Hellenic conflict, 
ever speak of that assembly. The latter, indeed, does not 
even notice this fine imposed upon the Lacedffim(]|pians, 
although it falls within the period of his history. We 
know the fact only from Diodorus and Justin; and un- 
fortunately, merely as a naked fact, without any collateral 
or preliminary details. During the sixty or seventy years 
preceding the battle of Leuktra, Sparta had always ha3 
lier regular political confederacy and synod of allies con- 
vened by herself; her political ascendency was exercised 
over them eo nomine, by a method more direct and easy 
than that of perverting the religious authority of the 
Amphiktyonic assembly, even if such a proceeding were 
open to her.* But when Thebes, after the battle of 
Leuktra, became the more powerful state individually, she 
had no such established confederacy and synod of allies to 
sanction her propositions and to share or abet her anti- 
pathies. The Amphiktyonic assembly, meeting alternately 

> Bee Tittmann, Ueber den Bund der Amphiktyonen, pp. IM -IST 
tBerlin, 1812 ). ^ 
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at Delphi and at Thermopylae, and composed of twelve 
ancient races, principally belonging to Northern Greece, 
as well as most of them inconsiderable in power — pre- 
sented itself as a convenient instrument for her purposes. 
There was a certain show of reason ior considering the 
seizure of the Kadmeia by Phoebidas as a religious of^nce; 
since it was not only executed during the Pythian festival, 
but was in itself a glaring violation of the public law and 
inter political obligations recognised between Grecian 
cities; which, like other obligatn^nSi were believed to be 
under the sanction of the gods; though probably, if ihe 
Athenians and Platseans had preferred a similar complaint 
to the Amphiktyons against Thebes for her equally unjust 
attempt to surprise Platsea under full ♦eace in the spring 
of 431 B.c. — both Spartans and Thebans would have 
resisted it. In the present case, however, the Thebans 
had a case against Sparta sufficiently plausible, when 
combined with their overruling asccntlency, to carry a 
majority in the Araphiktyonic assembly, and to procure 
the imposition of this enormous fine. In itsell the sentence 
produced no direct effect — which will explain the silence 
of Xenophon. But it is the first of a series of proceedings, 
connected with the Amphiktyons, which will be found 
hereafter pregnant with serious results for Grecian stability 
and independence. 

Among all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, none 
were more powerfully affected, by the recent 
fn^Arcadia.* Spartan overthrow at Leuktra, than the Arca- 
dians. Tegea, their most important city, situated 
on the border of Laconia, was governed by an oligarchy 
wholly in the interest of Sparta; Orchomenus was of like 
sentiment; and Mantineia had been broken up into separate 
villages (about fifteen years before) by the Lacedaemonians 
themselves — an act of high-handed injustice committed at 
the zenith of their power after the peace of Antalkidas. The 
remaining Arcadian population w^ere in great proportion 
villagers; rude men, but excellent soldiers, and always ready' 
to follow the Lacedaemonian banners, as well from old habit 
and military deference, as from the love of plunder. » 

The defeat of Leuktra effaced this ancient sentiment. 
The Arcadians not only ceased to count upon victory and 
plunder in the service of Sparta, but began to fancy that 

^ I Xen. Hellen. y. 2, lO. 
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their own military prowess was ndt inferior to that of the 
Spartans ; while the disappearance of the har- ^ ^ 
mosts left them free to follow their own incli- 
nations. It was by the Mantineians that the ii»iiment 
movement was first commenced. Divested of 
Grecian city-life, and condemned to live in Seia by its 
separate villages, each under its own philo-Spar- ^ 

tan oligarchy, they had nourished a profound ° 
animosity, which manifested itself on the first opportunity 
of deposing these oligatchies and coming again together. 
The resolution was uiianimously adopted to re-establish 
Mantineia with its walls, and resume their political con- 
solidation; while the leaders banished by the Spartans at 
their former intervention, now doubtless returned to 
become foremost in the work.i As the breaking up of 
Mantineia had been one of the most obnoxious acts of 
Spartan omnipotence, so there was now a strong sympathy 
in favour of its re-establishment. Many Arcadians from 
other quarters came to lend auxiliary labour. Moreover 
the Eleiaus sent three talents as a contribution towards the 
cost. Deeply mortified by this proceeding, yet too weak 
to prevent it by force, the Spartans sent Agesilaus with a 
Iriendly remonstrance. Having been connected with the 
city by paternal ties of hospitality, he had declined the 
command of the army of coercion previously employed 
against it; nevertheless, on this occasion, the Mantineian 
leaders refused to convene their public assembly to hear 
his communication, desiring that he would make known his 
purpose to them. Accordingly, he intimated that he had 
come with no view of hindering the re-establishment of the 
city, but simply to request that they would defer it until 
the consent of Sparta could be formally given ; which (he 
promised) should soon be forthcoming, together with a 
handsome subscription to lighten the cost. But the Man- 
tineian leaders answered, that compliance was impossible, 
since a public resolution had already been taken to pro- 
secute the work forthwith. Enraged at such a rebuild yet 
without power to resent it, Agesilaus was compelled to 
return home.^ The Mantineians persevered and completed 

* Xen. Hellen. t. 3, 6 ; tI. 5, S. liilved the city of Ma&tinol*. The 

* Xen. Hellen. vl. 5, 4, 5. act emanated from the epontaneous 

Pansaniaa (viii. 8, 6, iz. 14, 2) impulae of the Mantineians and 

atatea that the Thebana re-eatah« otherArcadlansfbeforet^e Thebans 
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the rebuilding of their city, on a level site, and in an ellip- 
tical form, Burmunded witn elaborate walls and towers. 

The affront here oflTered, probably studiously offered, 
HnmiUatin Mantineian leaderar’who had either been exiles 
themselves, or sympathised with the exiles — was 
J**P"**J®®* only the prelude to a series of others (presently 
laut from to 06 recounted) yet more galling and iotoler- 

doubtless felt to the quick 
keenly b(m by the Ephors and by Agesilaus, as a public 
‘0 symptom of that prostration into which they had 
a par an. Suddenly fallen. To appreciate fully such 
painful sentiment, w'e must recollect that an exaggerated 
]>ride and sense of dignity, individual as well as collective, 
founded upon military excellence and efttned by incredible 


had }ct bpgun to intcrfure acti\’e1y 
in Fclopoiineeus, whicli vre sliall 
prenchtly find them doing. But it 
wan doubtleai done in reliance 
upon TJiPban support, and was in 
all probability mad ■ known to, 
and encouraged by, F.paminondap. 
It formed the Srst etep to that 
aeries of anti*Spartan measures lu 
Arcadia, which I shall presently 
relate 

Either the city of Mantineia now 
built was not exactly in the same 
situation as the one dismantled in 
860 n.'c., since the river Ophls did 
not run through it, as it had run 
thro ugh the former — or else the 
oourso of the Ophis has altered. 
If the former, there would be three 
succesiive eltes, the oldest of them 
being on the hill called Ftolis, 
Bolnewhat north of Gurzuli. Ftolis 
was perhaps the larger of the pri- 
mary constituent villages. Ernst 
Gurtius (Peloponnesos , p. S42) 
makes the hill Gurzuli to be the 
same as the hill called Ftolis ; 
Colonel Leake distinguishes the 
two, and places Ftolis on his map 
nortliward of Gurzuli (Peloponne- 
siaca, p. 37S*8ei). The summit of 
‘Gurzuli Is about one mile distant 
ftpm the centre of Mantineia (Leake, 
l^eloponnes. p. 883^ 


The- walls of Mantiueia, as rebuilt 
in 370 B.C., form an ellipse of about 
eighteen stadia, or a little more 
than two miles in circumference. 
The greater axis of the ellipse 
points north and south. It was 
surrounded with a wet ditch, wlioso 
w'atcrs loin into one course at the 
west or the n, and form a brook 
which Hir William Gell ralla the 
Ophis (Itineiary of tlic Morea, p. 
142n The face of the wall is com- 
posed of regularly cut siinare 
stones; it is about ten feet thick 
in all— four feet for an outer wall, 
two feet for an inner wall, and an 
intermediate space of four feet 
filled up with rubbish. There were 
e ght principal double gates, each 
with a narrow winding approach, 
defended by a round tower on each 
side. There were quadrangular 
towers, eighty feet apait, all round 
the circumTerence oT the walls 
(Ernst Curtlus, Peloponnesos, p. 
230, 237). 

Those are instructive remains, 
Indicating the ideas of the Greeks 
respecting fortification in the time 
of Epaminondas. It appears that 
Mantineia was not so large as 
'J egea, to which last Curtlus as- 
signs a circumference of more than 
three mllea (p. 263). 
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rigour of training— was the chief mental re^lt imbibed by 
every pupil of Lykurgus, and hitherto ratified as legitimate 
by the general testimony of Greece. This was his principal 
recompense for the severe fatigue, the intense self-sup- 
pression, the narrow, monotonous, and unlettered routine, 
wherein he was born and died. As an individual, the Spar- 
tan citizen was pointed out by the finger of admiration at 
the Olympic and other festivals;' while he e^w his city 
supplicated from the most distant regions of«G-reece, anil 
obeyed almost everywhere near her own border, as Pan- 
liellenic president. On a sudden, with scarce any prepara- 
tory series of events, he now felt this proud prerogative 
sentiment not only robbed of its former tribute, but stung 
in the most mortifying manner. Agesilaus, especially, ."was 
the more open to such humiliation, since he was not only 
a Spartan to the core, but loaded with the consciousnesb 
of having exercised more influence than any king before 
him — of having succeeded to the throne at a moment when 
Sparta was at the maximum of her power— and of having 
now in his old age accompanied her, in part brought her 
by his misjudgements, into her present degradation. 

Agesilaus had moreover incurred unpopularity among 
the Spartans themselves, whoso chagrin took the 
i'orm of religious scruple and uneasiness. It has against 
been already slated tliat he was, and had been 
from childhood, lame; which deformity had been * 
vehemently insisted on byhib opponents (during the dispute 
between him and Leotychides m 398 n.c. for the vacant 
throne) as disqualifying him for the regal dignity, and m 
being the precise calamity against whiim an ancient oracle 
— *‘Beware of a lame reign” — had given warning. Ingenious 
interpretation by Lysander, combined with superior per- 
sonal merit in Agesilaus and suspicions about the legit- 
imacy of Leoty chides, had caused the objection to be then 
overruled. But there had always been a party, even during 
the palmy days of Agesilaus, who thought that he had ob- 
tained the crown under no good auspices. And whei^ tlie 
humiliation of Sparta arrived, every man’s religion sug- 
gested to him readily the cause of it^ — **See what comes of 
having set at nought the gracious warning of the gods, and 
put upon ourselves a lame reignl” In spite of such un- 
toward impression, however, the real energy and bravery 

* laokr. Or. vi. (Arebidamua) a. 111. * Plutarch, ^eall. c. 90, 31, M. 
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of Agesilaus, which. had not deserted even an infirm body 
and an age of seventy years, was more than ever indispens- 
able to his country. He was still the chief leader of her 
affairs, condemned to the sad necessity of submitting to this 
Mantineian aflfront, and much worse that followed it, with- 
out the least power of hindrance. 

The re-establfehment of Mantineia was probably com- 
B r. 370. pleted during the autumn and winter of b.c. 371 - 
Tnipuise 370. Such coalescence of villages into a town, 
Arco/ia^a coupled with the predominance of feelings hostile 
towarda to Sparta, appears to have suggested the idea 
dian'^n’io'n. * larger political union among all who bore 
Oppoaition the Arcadian name. As yet, no such union had 
chom^ua existed ; the fractions of the Arcadian name 

and Tegea. hadnothing in common, apart from otherOreek;-, 
except many legendary and religious sympathies, wdth a 
belief in the same heroic lineage and indigenous antiquity.* 
But now the idea and aspiration, espoused with peculiar 
ardour by a leading Mantineian named Lykoinedeb, spread 
itself rapidly over the country, to form a “commune Arca- 
dum,” or central Arcadian authority, composed in certain 
proportions out of all the sections now autonomous — and 
invested with peremptory power of determining by the 
vote of its majority. Such central power, however, was not 
intended to absorb cr set aside the separate governments, 
but only to be exercised for certain definite purposes; in 
maintaining unanimity at home, together with concurrent, 
independent, action as to foreign states. 2 This plan of a 


* It seen* howeTer doubtful 
whether there were not some com- 
mon Arcadian coins struck, eTen 
before the battle of Leuktra. 

Some such are extant ; but they 
are referred by K. O. Muller, as 
well as by M. Boeckh (Metro* 
logisch. Untersucbnngen, p. 92) to 
a later date subsequent to the 
foundation of Megalopolis. 

• )nthe other hand, Ernst Curtius 
(Beytrage zur Aeltern Mtinzkunde, 
p. 85*90, Berlin, 1851) contends that 
there Is a great difference in the 
style and execution of these coins, 
and that several in all probability 
belong to a date ^arlier than the 


battle of Lpuktra. He supposps 
that those older coins were struck 
in connexion with the Pan-Arcadian 
sanctuary and temple of Zeus L}> 
ka?us, and probably out of a com- 
mon treasury at the temple of that 
god for religious purposes; perhaps 
also in connexion with the temple 
of Artemis Hymnia (Pausan. vili. 
6, 11) between Mantineia and Or- 
chomenu*. 

* Xen. Hellen. ri. 5, 6. eov^Yov 
iitl TO a'jvicvai ndv t 6 'Apzsitxo'iiy 
xa'i, S,Ti iv T(|> voivq*, touto 

xOpiov iivzi xi\ Tu)7 ro)cu);, Ac. 

Compare Diodor. xv. 69-G2. 
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Pan-Arcadian federation was warmly promoted by the 
Mantineians, who looked to it as a protection to themselves 
in case the Spartan power should-re\'ive ; as 'well as by the 
Thebans and Argeians, from whom aid was expected in 
case of need. It found great favour in most parts of Ar- 
cadia, esjHicially in the small districts bordering on Laconia, 
which stood most in need of union to protect themselvch 
against the Spartans — the Msenalians, Parrhasians, Eutre- 
siuns, Jilgytes, J &c. But the jealousies among the more 
considerable cities made some of them adverse to any 
scheme emanating from Mantiiieia. Among these unfriendly 
opj)oiients were Herasa, on the west of Arcadia bordering 
on Elis — Orchoinenus,'- conterminous with Mantincia to 
the north — and Tegea, conterminous to the south. The 
hold of the Spartans on Arcadia had been always main- 
tained chiefly tnrough Orchomenus and Tegea. The former 
was the place where they deposited their hostages taken 
irom other suspected towns: the latter was ruled by Stasip- 
puB and an oligarchy devoted to their interests. ^ 

Among the population of Tegea, however, a large 
proportion were ardent partisans of the new Revolution 
Pan-Arcadian movement, and desirous of break- 
ing off their connection with Sparta. At the sparun**" 
head of this party wore Proxeims and Kalli- 
lniis;while Stasippus and his friends, supported or expelled, 
by a senate composed chiefly of their partisans, ^ 

vehemently opposed any alteration of the existing Spaxtnir," ' 
system. Proxenus and his partisans resolved 
to appeal to the assembled people, whom ac- Pan-Aroi- 
cordiiiffly they convoked in arms; pacific popular union, 
assemlflies, with free discussion, forming seemingly no part 
of the constitution of the city. Stasippus and his friends 
appeared in armed numbers also; and a conflict ensued, in 
which each party charged the other with bad faith and 
with striking the first blow.^ At first Stasippus had tln^ 


1 See Paueanias, Till. 27, 2, 8. 

« Xeu. Hellen. tI. 6, 11. 

■ Fox the relationa of these Ar> 
cadian cities, with Sparta and with 
each other, sea Tbueyd. It. 134 ; 
V. 61, 64, 77. 

* Xenophon in hii aocount re- 
preaenti Staalppua and hit frienda 


aa being quite in the rigbA and 
as baying behayed not only with 
justice but with clemency. But 
we learn from an indirect ad- 
miaaiou, in another place, that there 
was also another atory, totally 
different, which represented Sta- 
■fppuB as has^g begun unjust 
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advantage. Proxenus with a few of the opposite party 
were slain, while Kallibius w'ith the remainder maintained 
himself near the town-wall, and in possession of the gate, on 
the side towards Mantineia. To that city he had before 
despatched an express, entreating aid, while he opened K 
parley with the opponents. Presently the Mantineian 
force arrived, and was admitted within the gates ; upon 
which Stasippus, seeing that he could no longer maintain 
himself, escaped by another gate towards PalJantium. He 
took sanctuary with a few friends in a neighbouring temple 
of Artemis, whither he was pursued by his adversaries, 
who removed the roof, and began to cast the tiles down 
upon them. The unfortunate men were obliged to surrender. 
Fettered and placed on a cart, thej’ wane carried back to 
Tegea, and put on their trial before the united Tegeans 
and Mantineians, who condemned them and put them to 
death. Eight hundred Tegeans, of the defeated party, 
fled as exiles to Sparta. ^ 

Such was the iimiortant revolution which now took 
Bc S70 place at Tegea; a struggle of force on both 
i-an-Arca- si^es and not of discussion — as was in the 
<iian union nature of the Greek oligarchical governments, 
ia formed, ^here Scarce any serious change of poliyr 
in the state could be brought about without violence. It 
decided the success of the Pan-Arcadian movement, which 
now proceeded with redoubled enthusiasm. Both Mantineia 
and Tegea were cordially united in its favour; though 
Orohomenus, still strenuous in opposing it, hired for that 
purpose, as well as for her own defence, a body of merce- 
naries from Corinth under Polytropus. A full assembly of 
the Arcadian name was convoked at a small town called 
Asea, in the mountainous district west of Tegea. It 
appears to have been numerously attended; for we hear of 
one place, Eutaea (in the district of Mount Maenalus,^ and 
near the borders of Laconia), from whence every single 
male adult went to the assembly. It was here that the 
consummation of the Pan-Arcadian confederacy was finally 
detegnined; though Orchomenus and Herasa still stood 
aloof.* 

yiolence. Compare Hellenic, ri. 6, belief on such a matter. 

7, S with Vi. B, 30. • Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 8, 9, 10. 

The manifest partiality of Xeno- * Pausanias, viii. 27, 8. 
phon, In these latter books, greatly ' Xen. Hellen. vi. B, 11, 12. 
dlminislies the vapie of Ins own 
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There could hardly be a more fatal blow to Sparta 
than this loss to herself, and transfer to her b.c. 370. 
enemies, of Tegea, the most pcHverful of her March of 
remaining allies. » To assist the exiles and 
avenge Stasippus, as well as to arrest the Mantineia 
Arcadian movement, she resolved on a march j^^ered*^ ' * 
into the country, in spite of her present dispirited lentiment 
condition; while Heraea and Lepreum, but no Sparta, 
other places, sent contingents to her aid. From Elis and 
Argos, on the other hand, reinforcements came to Man- 
tineia and Tegea. Proclaiming that the Mantineians had 
violated the recent peace by their entry into Tegea, Agesi- 
Jaus marched across the border against them. The first 
Arcadian town which he reached was Eutjltoi,^ where he 
found that all the male adults had gone to the great 
Arcadian assembly. Though the feebler population, 
remaining behind, were completely in his power, he took 
scrupulous care to respect both person ana property, and 
even lent aid to rebuild a decayed portion of the wall. At 
Eutaea he halted a day or two, thinking it prudent to wait 
for the junction of the mercenary force and the Boeotian 
exiles under Polytropus, now at Orchomenus. Against 
the latter place, however, the Mantineians had marched 
under Lj’komedes, while Polytropus, coming forth from 
the walls to meet them, had been defeated with loss and 
slain. 3 Hence Agesilaus was compelled to advance onward 


‘ Xen. Hellen. vll. 2, 2. 

See the prodigious anxiety mani- 
fested by the Lacedeemonlans re- 
specting the sure adhesion ofTegea 
(Thncyd. v. 64). 

> I cannot but think that Eutgea 
Btaride marked upon the maps of 
Klepert at a point too far from 
the frontier of Laconia, and eo 
situated in reference to Asea, that 
Ageillans must have passed very 
near Asea In order to get to it; 
which is difficult to suppose, seeing 
that the Arcadian convocation was 
assembled at Asea. Xenophon calls 
Eutcea itoXiv Sfiopov with reference 
to Laconia (Hellen. vi. 5, 12} ; this 
will hardly suit with the position 
marked by Klepert. 

The district called Mwnalia must 


have reached farther southward 
than Klepert indicates on his map. 
It Included Oresteion, which was 
on the straight rood from Sparta 
to Tegea (Thucyd. v. 64; Herodot. 
lx. 11). Klepert has placed Ores- 
telon in his map agreeably to 
what seems the meaning of Pau- 
sanias, viil. 44, 3. But it rather 
appears that the place mentioned 
byPausanlas must have been Ore$- 
thatiotiy and that Oreefeton must 
have been a different place, #ongh 
Pausanias considers them the fame. 
See the geographieal Appendix to 
X. O. Muller’s Dorians, voL li. 
p. 44S1— Germ. edit. 

■ Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 13, 14; Diodor. 

XV. 62. 
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with his own unassisted forces, through the territory of 
Tegea up to the neighbourhood of Mantineia. His onward 
march left the way from Asea to Tegea free, upon which 1 he 
Arcadians assembled at Asea broke up, and marched by 
night to Tegea; from whence on the next day they proceeded 
to Mantinein, along the mountain range eastward of the 
Tegeatic plain; so that the whole Arcadian force thus 
became united. 

Agesilaus on his side, having ravaged the fields and 
encamped within little more than tw’o miles from the walls 
of Mantineia, w^as agreeably surprised by the junction of 
his allies from Orchomenus, who had eluded by a night- 
march the vigilance of the enemy. Both on one side and 
on the other, the forces w'ere thus conf?tmtratc‘d. Agesilaus 
found himself on the first night, without intending it, 
embosomed in a recess of the mountains near Mantineia, 
where theMantineians gathered on the high ground around, 
in order to attack him from above the next morning. By 
a well-managed retreat, he extricated himself from this in- 
convenient position, and regained the plain; where he 
remained three days, prepared to give battle if the enemy 
came forth, in order that he might “not seem (says Xeno- 
phon) to hasten his departure through fear.” > As the 
enemy kept wdthin their w'alls, he marched homew'ard on 
the fourth day to his former camp in the Tegean territory. 
The enemy did not pursue, and he then pushed on his 
march, though it Avas late in the evening, to Eutsea; “wdsh- 
iiig (says Xenophon) to get his troops off before even the 
enemies’ fires could be seen, in order that no one might 
say that his return w’as a flight. He thought that he had 
raised the spirit of Sparta out of the previous discourage- 
ment, by invading Arcadia and ravaging the country 
without any enemy coming forth to fight him .” 2 The army 
tvas then brought nack toBparta and disbanded. 


' Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 20. Zrnoz 
fJT) ooxoiTj sns'jSaiv ttjv 

See Leake's Traveli in theMorea, 
Tol. ill. e. XXIV. p. 74, 76. The 
exact 9 pot designated by the words 
rOM onisQiv xoXnov tt,; Msvrinx^?, 
seems hardly to be identified. 

* Xen. Hellen. vj. 5, 21. flou).4- 


fiKoc 01:9797*^'* 6 x)It 7 ?, rr/' I 

xal Toi nypd tu)v r.oXe.uiiov I5eiv, ' a 
fJLi^ Ti? UJC ffZ'jfUi'* ir.aydyoi. 

’Ex yarp TTjc rpia^ev dSupitac eSoxsi 
T8 ovei)r, 9 Svai tt)v xai 

8|i3e?>i^xei eU ’ApxaSiov, aai 

Ty;v ^uipav oiSelc 

fia/ea^ai compare Plutarch, Agesll. 
0 . 30. 
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It had now become a matter of boast for Agesilaua 
{according to his own friendly historian) to keep the field 
for three or four days, without showing fear of Arcadians 
and Eleians! So fatally had Spartan pride broken down, 
since the day (less than eighteen months before) when tho 
peremi^ory order had been sent to Kleombrotus, to march 
out ofThokis straight against Thebes! 

Nevertheless it was not from fear of Agesilaus, but 
from a wise discretion, that the Arcadians and Application 
Eleians had kept within the walls of Mantineia. 
Epaminondas with the Theban army was ap- Athens for 
preaching to their aid, and daily expected; a sum against 

of ten talents having been lent by the Eleians is refused , 
to defray the cost. ‘ He had been invited by they then 
them and by others of the smaller Peloponne- the The° 
fcian states, who felt the necessity of some t^ane. 
oxternal protector against Sparta— and who even before 
they applied to Thebes for aid, had solicited the like inter- 
ference from Athens (probably under the general presidency 
accepted by Athens, and the oaths interchanged by her 
with various inferior cities, since the battle of Leuktra), 
but had experienced a refusal . 2 

Epaminondas had been preparing for this contingency 
ever since the battle of Leuktra. The first use 
made of his victory had been, to establish or in*jB°Virrl 
confirm the ascendency of Thebes both over the views of 
recusant Boeotian cities and over the neigh- das*Tinco” 
bouring Phokiaiis and Lokrians, &c. After the butt 1 a 
this had been accomplished, he must have been ® 
occupied (during the early part of 370 b.c.) in anxiously 
watching the movements of Jason of Pherse; who haS 
already announced bis design of marching wdth an imposing 
force to Delphi for the celebration of the Pythian games 
(about August 1). Though this despot was the ally of 
Thebes, yet as both his power, and his aspirations towards 
the headship of Greece , 2 yrere well known, no Theban 
general, even of prudence inferior to Epaminondas, $ould 
venture in the face of such liabilities to conduct away the 
Theban force into Peloponnesus, leaving Bosotia uncovered. 
The assassination of Jason relieved Thebes from such appre- 

I Xan. Hellen. ri. 6, 19. Magalopolit. pp. 206-207. 1.18-28. 

* Diodor. xr. 82. ■ Diodor. xr. 60. 

Coxapare DemoathenOi, Oral, pro ^ 
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henfiion8,andafew weeks sufficed to show that his successors 
were far less formidable in power as well as in ability. 
Accordingly, in the autumn of 370 b.c., Epaminondas had his 
attention free to turn to Peloponnesus, for the purpose both 
of maintaining the anti-Spartan revolution which had 
taken place in Tegea, ana of seconding the pronounced 
impulse among the Arcadians towards federative coalition. 

But the purposes of this distinguished man went farther 
Plans of still; embracing long-sighted and permanent ar- 
Kpazninon- raugemeiits, such as should for ever disable 
■tor the Sparta from recovering her prominent station 
Mesienians in the Grecian world, while with one hand he 
in Pciopon- organized Arcadia, with the other he took 
nesuB, measures for replacing rho exiled Messenians 
on their ancient territory. To achieve this, it was neces- 
sary to dispossess the Spartans of the region once known 
as independent Messenia, under its own line of kings, but 
now', for near three centuries, the best portion of Laconia, 
tilled by Helots for the profit of proprietors at Sparta. 
While converting these Helots into free Messenians, as 
their forefathers had once been, Epaminondas proposed to 
invite back all the wanderers of the same race who were 
dispersed in various portions of Greece; so as at once to 
impoverish Sparta by loss of territory, and to plant upon 
her flank a neighbour bitterly hostile. It has been already 
mentioned, that during the Peloponnesian war, the exiled 
Messenians had been among the most active allies of Athens 
against Sparta — at Naupaktus, at Sphakteria, at Pylus, in 
ICephallenia, and elsewhere. Expelled at the close of that 
war by the triumphant Spartans, * not only from Pelopon- 
nesus but also from Naupaktus and Kephallenia, these 
exiles had since been dispersed among various Hellenic 
colonies; at Ehegium in Italy, at Messene in Sicily, at 
Hesperides in Libya. From 404 b.c., (the close of the war) 
to 373 B.C., they had remained thus without a home. At 
length, about the latter year (when the Athenian confederate 
navy again became e(^al or superior to the Lacedesmonian 
on the west coast of Peloponnesus), they began to indulge 
the hope of being restored to Naupaktus. ^ Probably their 
request may have been preferred and discussed in the 
synod of Athenian allies, where the Thebans sat as members. 
Nothing however had been done towards it by the Athe- 

' Diodur. x^". 34. * Pauianias, iv. 20, 3. 
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nians — who soon became fatigued with the war, and at 
length made peace with Sparta — when the momentous 
battle of Leuktra altered, both completely and suddenly, 
the balance of power in Greece. A chance of protection 
was now opened to the Messenians from Thebes, far more 
promising than they had ever had from Athens. Epami- 
nondas, -well-aware of the loss as well as humiliation that he 
should inflict upon Sparta byrestoring them to their ancient 
territory, entered into communication with them, and caused 
them to be invited to Peloponnesus from all their distant 
jdaces of emigration. * By nie time of his march into Ar- 
cadia in the late autumn of 370 b.c., many of them had 
already joined him, burning with all their ancient hatred 
of Sparta, and contributing to aggravate the same sentiment 
among Thebans and allies. 

With the scheme of restoring the Messenians, was 
combined in the mind of Epaminondas another 
for the political consolidation of the Arcadians ; consoii- 
both being intended as parts of one strong and Arcadian* 
self-supporting organization against Spaiia on •gaimt 
her own border. Of course he could have ac- 
complished nothing of the kind, if there had not been a 
powerful spontaneous movement towards consolidation 
among the Arcadians themselves. But without his guidance 
and protection, the movement would have proved abortive, 
through the force of local jealousies within the country, 
fomented and seconded by Spartan aid from without. 
Though the general vote for federative coalition had been 
passed with enthusiasm, yet to carry out such a vote to 
the satisfaction of all, without quarreling on points of 
detail, would have required far more of public-minded 
sentiment as well as of intelligence, than what could be 
reckoned upon among the Arcadians. It was necessary 
to establish a new city; since the standing jealousy between 
Mantineia and Tegea, now for the first time embarked in 
one common cause, would never have permitted that either 
should be preferred as the centre of the new consolidation. > 
Besides fixing upon the new site required, it was indis- 

I Diodor. XT. 66; PxoianlM, It. Btoto* of AnorlM, the rlTal pro- 
se, 8, 4. tenslone of Now York tnd Fhflo- 

' To lllnatrato ■mall things bj delphla woro among tbo priaolpal 
grant— At the first formation of the motiToa for eroatiag tbo now Moral 
Federal Gonstitation of the United citj of Wattafngt^. 

VOL. IX. 2 F 
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pensable also to choose between conflicting exigences, and 
to break up ancient habits, in a way such as could hardly 
have been enforced by any majority purely Arcadian. The 
authority here deficient was precisely supplied by Epami- 
nondas; who brought with him a victorious army and a 
splendid personal name, combined with impartiality as to 
the local politics of Arcadia, and single-minded hostility 
to Sparta. 

It was with a view to found these two new cities, as 
well as to expel Agesilaus, that Epaminondas 
NoTember marched the Theban army into Arcadia; 

the command being voluntarily entrusted to him 
by Pelopidas and the other Bceotarchs present. He arrived 
shortly after the retirem^tit of Agesilaus, while 
dai^ud^tbe the Arcadians and Eleians were ravaging the 
ann'**arriTe recusant town of Herssa. As they 

h™Arcadu. Speedily came back to greet his arrival, the 
^rcVal^^*^ aggregate confederate body — Argeians, Arca- 
Bembied dians, and Eleians, united with the Thebans 
there. The and their accompanying allies — is said to have 
treat*him amounted to 40,000, or according to some, even 
^ inrade to 70,000 men.* Not merely had Epaminondas 
aconia, brought with him a choice body of auxiliaries — 
Fhokians, Lokrians, Eubcsans, Akamanians, Herakleots, 
Malians, and Thessalian cavalry and peltasts — but the 
Boeotian bands themselves were so brilliant and imposing, 
as to excite universal admiration. The victory of Leuktra 
had awakened among them an enthusiastic military ardour, 
turned to account by the genius of Epaminondas, and made 
to produce a finished discipline which even the unwilling 
Xenophon cannot refuse fo acknowledge. ^ Conscious of 
the might of their assembled force, within a day’s march 
of Laconia, the Arcadians, Argeians, and Eleians pressed 
Epaminondas to invade that country, now that no allies 
could approach the frontier to its aid. At first he was un- 
willing to comply. He had not come prepared for the 


' Plutarch, AgesSl. o. 81; and trjv Aaxu>vi«il)v, ftcv to 

Compar. Ageiil and Pomp. c. 4; iauTuiv n).^9oq, OnepinsivouvTe; 8t 
Diodor. XV. 62. Oompare Xenophon, to tu)v cxpdxeuijLa. ICai y«P 

Ageeilaui, 11. 24. ol (liv Boiioxol lYupivd^^ovTO ndvxec 

* Xen. Hellen. vl. 6, 83. 0l hi xipl xa Sr.l.x, dyaX).6|JLBvoi t^ i't 
’ApxdStc xal ’Apreioi xal 'HXtioi Ixci* AcOxxpoic vlx;), do. 
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enterprise; being well-aware, from his own journey to 
Sparta (when the peace congress was held there prior to 
the battle of Leuktra), of the impracticable nature of the 
intervening country, so easy to be defended, especially 
during the winter-season, by troops, like the Lacedaemo- 
nians, whom he believed to be in occupation of all the 
passes. Nor was his reluctance overcome until the instances 
of his allies were backed by assurances from the Arcadians 
on the frontier, that the passes were not all guarded; as 
well as by invitations from some of the (liscontented 
Periceki in Laconia. These Periceki engaged to revolt 
openly, if he w'ould only show himself in the country. They 
told him that there was a general slackness throughout 
Laconia in obeying the military requisitions from Sparta; 
and tendered their lives as atonement if they should be 
found to speak falsely. By such encouragements, as well 
as by the general impatience of all around him to revenge 
upon Sparta her long career of pride and abused ascendency, 
Epaminoudas was at length induced to give the order of 
invasion. ^ 

That he should have hesitated in taking this responsi- 
bility, will not surprise us, if we recollect, that Beiuotanoe 
over and above the real difficulties of the country, 
invasion of Laconia by land was an unparalleled invadV La- 
phaenomenon — that the force of Sparta was most 
imperfectly known — that no such thought had iroun*da * 
been entertained when he left Thebes — that the fo' 
legal duration of command, for himself and his colleagues, 
would not permit it — and that though his Peloponnesian 
allies were forward in the scheme, the rest of his troops 
and his countrymen might well censure him, if the unknown 
force of resistance turned out as formidable as their asso- 
ciations from old time led them to apprehend. 

The invading army was distributed into four portions, 
all penetrating by different passes. The Eleians He msTobee 
had the westernmost and easiest road, the Ar- 
geians the easternmost ;3 while the Thebans une* of tn- 
themselves and the Arcadians formed the two ▼Mion. 
central divisions. The latter alone experienced any serious 
resiihince. More daring even than the Thebans, they en- 
countered Ischolaus the Spartan at lum or Oeum in the 

* Xen. Hellen. tI. 6, 24, 26. Bee Colonel Lenke'i Trnrels in 

■ Diodor. XT. 04. the Mores, toI. ill. oh. 26. p. 29. 
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district called Skiritis, attacked him in the village, and 
overpowered him by vehemence of assault, by superior 
numbers, and seemingly also bv some favour or collusion > 
on the part of the inhabitants. After a desperate resistance, 
thin brave Bpartan with nearly all his division perished. 
At Karye, the Thebans also found and surmounted some 
resistance; but the victory of the Arcadians over Ischolaus 
operated as an encour^ement to all, so that the four 
divisions reached Sellasia^ and were again united in safety. 
Undefended and deserted (seeminffly) by the Spartans, 
Sellasia was now burnt and destroyed by the invaders; who, 
continuing their march along the plain or valley towards 
the Eurotas, encamped in the sacred grove of Apollo. On 
the next day they reached the Eurotia, at the foot of the 
bridge which crossed that river and led to the city of Sparta. 

Epaminondas found the bridge too well-guarded to 
He eroBiee attempt forcing it; a strong body of Spartan 
the Earoue hoplites being also discemible on the other side 
proachee sacred ground of Athene Alea. He there- 

cioee to fore marched down the left bank of the river 
Bporta. burning and plundering the houses in his way, 
as far as Amyklae, between two and three miles below 
Sparta. Here he found a ford, though the river was full, 
from the winter season; and accomplished the passage, 
defeating, after a severe contest, a body of Spartans who 
tried to oppose it. He was now on the same side of the 
river as Sparta, to which city he slowly and cautiously 
made his approach; taking care to keep his Theban troops 
always in ttie best battle order, and protecting them, when 
encamped, by felled trees; while the Arcadians and other 


> Zen. Hellen. ▼!. 6, 86. When 
tre rend that the Aroadiani got on 
the roofi of the honiei to attack 
lecbolaue, thia fact aeema to Imply 
that they were admitted into the 
honiei by the Tillagera. 

* Beipecting the alte of Sellaela, 
Colonel Leake thinka, and ad- 
Tancea varloua grounda for sup* 
poaing, that Bellaaia waa on the 
road from Sparta to the north<eaat, 
towarda the Tbyreatia; and that 
ZaryK waa on the road from Sparta 
northward, towarda Tegea. The 


French inveatigatora of the Morea, 
aa well aa Profeaaor Boaa and 
Kiepert, bold a different opinion, 
and place Bellaaia on the road 
from Sparta northward towarda 
Tegea (Leake, Peloponnealaoa, p. 
S42-868; Boaa, Beiaen Im Pelopon- 
nea. p, 187 ; Berlin, 1841). 

Upon Buoh a point, the an^orlty 
of Colonel Leake la Tery bi^; yet 
the oppoaite opinion reapeotlng 
the Bite of Bellaaia aeema to me 
preferable. 
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Peloponnesian allies dispersed around to plunder the 
neighbouring houses and property. i 

Great was the consternation which reigned in the city; 
destitute of fortifications, yet hitherto inviolate 
in fact and unassailable even in idea. Besides their Sparu- 
own native force, the Spartans had no auxiliaries 
'^fxcept those mercenaries from Orchomenus who Iiue^^to 
had come back with Agesilaus; nor was it certain tj 

beforehand that even these troops would remain 
with them, if the invasion became formidable. 2 On the 
first assemblage of the irresistible army on their frontier, 
they had despatched one of their commanders of foreign 
contingents (called Xenagi) to press the instant coming of 
such Peloponnesian allies as remained faithful to them; 
and also envoys to Athens, entreating assistance from that 
city. Auxiliaries were obtained, and rapidly put under 
march, from Pellene, Sikyon, Phlius, Corinth, Bpidaurus, 
Trcszen, Hermione, and HaUeis.s But the ordinary line 
of march into Laconia was now impracticable to them; 
the whole frontier being barred by Argeians and Arcadians. 
Accordingly they were obliged to proceed first to the Argolic 
peninsula, and from thence to cross by sea (embarking prob- 
ably at Halieis on the south-western coast of the peninsula 
to Prasise on the eastern coast of Laconia); from whence 
they made their way over the Laconian mountains to Sparta. 
Being poorly provided with vessels, they were forced to 
cross in separate detachments, and to draw lots for priority. « 
By this chance the Phliasian contingent did not come over 
until the last; while the xenagus, eager to reach Sparta, 
left them behind, and conducted the rest thither, arriving 
only just before the confederate enemies debouched from 
Sellasia. The Phliasians, on crossing to Prasise, found 
neither their comrades nor the xenagus, but were obliged 
to hire a g^ide to Sparta. Fortunately they arrived there 

» Xtn. Hellen. t 1. 6, 80 , Diodor. ooji.|?oij9TjffivT«i)v 06 Tdi 

XV. 60. ffiuROTi a^ivTaoav, iXX* o6S', licti 

* Thia I Approhond to bo tba 6 to 6 c «pe6 la Pc^wtoi c 

meaning of tba phraao— iiril p.4vTo» Xapibv daoXiawv a6To6c <^cto, o64’ 
-ififvov fiAv ol 'Opxofii'tou fAiaOo- ibc antaTpdfijaav, dXX' ^cjidita 

fbpoi, Ab. I»ta8u>7ifit'/0i is OpaaiUMi 

* Xen.HclUn. rl. 6, M; rii. S, t. tu>v leoXcfiiiov iccpl 'ApiOiXaCy 8«fo< 

* XiB. -Hellaa. Tli. 9, 9. Kal'Sia- iCvvavro SiaSovtic 6c 2iripTi|* Aft- 
palvciv TaXtoTBioi Xax^vxac aovTO. 

<the PbllMisna) «lc Hpasiac tu»v ^ 
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both safely and in time, eluding the vigilance of the enemy, 
who were then near Amyklae. 

These reinforcements were no less seasonable to Sparta, 
Diicontent than creditable to the fidelity of the allies. For 
»mon*^°the feeling which habitually reigned in 

p?riceLand Laconia, between the Spartan citizens on one 
?»n°er"to Perioeki and Helots on the other; 

pjartafrom produced in this hour of danger its natural fruits 
that cause, of desertion, alarm, and weakness. Not only were 
the Fericeki and Helots in standing discontent, but even 
among the Spartan citizens themselves^ a privileged fraction 
(called Peers) had come to monopolize political honours; 
while the remainder — poorer men, yg)i amnitious and active, 
and known under the ordinary name of the Inferiors — were 
subject to a degrading exclusion, and rendered bitterly 
hostile. The account (given in a previous chapter) of the 
conspiracy of Kinadon, vrill have disclosed the fearful 
insecurity of the Spartan citizen, surrounded by so many 
disaffected companions; Perioeki and Helots in Laconia, 
inferior citizens at Sparta. On the appearance of the in- 
vading enemy, indeed, a certain feeling of common interest 
arose, since even the disaffected might reasonably imagine 
that a plundering soldiery, if not repelled at the point of 
the sword, would make their condition worse inatead of 
better. And accordingly, when the Ephors made public 
proclamation, that any Helot who would take heavy armour 
and serve in the ranks as an hoplite, should be manumitted 
— not less than 6000 Helots gave in their names to serve. 
But a body thus numerous, when seen in arms, became 
itself the object of mistrust to the Spartans; so that the 
arrival of their new allies from Prasise was w'elcomed as a 
security, not less against the armed Helots within the city, 
than against the Thebans without. > Open enmity however 
was not wanting. A considerable number both of Perioeki 
and Helots actually took arms on behalf of the Thebans; 
^>therB remained inactive, disregarding the urgent summons 
from the Ephors, which could not now be enforced ^ 

* Zen. Hallen. vl. 6, 28, 29. mart these three peseagei, that th» 
poPov aO oOtOk icapii^ov ouvTitayifc^- number of PericBki and Helots who 
VM,. JLtttX Xlav iSixouv noXXol clvai, do. actually revolted was very oon- 

* Zen. Hellen. vi. 6, 26 ; vi. 6, 89 ; liderable : and the oontrait between 

vll- 2, 2. the second and third paisagea 

It is evident from the last of evinces the different feelings with 



CHAP. LX XVIII. ENERGY OP AGESILAU8. 




Under such wide-spread feelings of disaffection, the 
defence even of Sparta itself against the assail- 
ing enemy was a task requiring all the energy defence of 
of Agesilaus. After having vainly tried to 
hinder the Thebans from crossing the Eurotas, 
he was forced to abandon Amyklee and to throw himself 
6ack upon the city of Sparta, towards which they immedi- 
ately advanced. More than one conspiracy was on the 
point of breaking out, had not his vigilance forestalled the 
projects. Two hundred young soldiers of doubtful fidelity 
were marching without orders to occupy a strong post 
(•sacred to Artemis) called the Issorium. Those around 
him were about to attack them, but Agesilaus, repressing 
their zeal, went up alone to the band, addressed them in 
language betokening no suspicion, yet warning them that 
they had mistaken his orders; their services were needed, 
not at the Issorium, but in another part of the city. They 
obeyed his orders, and moved to the spot indicated; upon 
which he immediately occupied the Issorium with troops 
whom he could trust. In the ensuing night, he seized and 
put to death fifteen of the leaders of the two hundred. 
Another conspiracy, said to have been on the point of 
breaking out, was repressed by seizing the conspirators in 
the house where they were assembled, and putting them to 
death untried; the first occasion (observes Plutarch) on 


which the two seem to have been 
composed by Xenophon. 

In the second, he is recounting 
the Invasion of Epaminondas, with 
a wish to soften the magnitude of 
the Spartan disgrace and calamity 
as much as he can. Accordingly, 
he tells us no more than this — 
“there were some among the Per> 
Iceki, who even took active 8er> 
vice in the attack of Oythlum, and 
fought along with the Thebans”— 
tivsc vtbv Ilipi'yiiuiy, ol «ai 
iniSt.vo Tiat ouvsetpaTSuovvo voic 
(iSTd 8T)f)alu>v. 

But Jn the third passage (vil. S, 
S. compare his biography called 
Agesilaus, 11. 24) Xenophon is ex- 
tolling the fidelity of the Phliasl- 
am to Sparta, under adverse olr- 
cumstanoes of (he latter. Hence 


it then suits his argument, to 
magnify those adverse circum- 
stances, in order to enhance the 
merit of the Phllasians ; and he 
therefore tells us— “Jfany of the 
Periaki, all the Helots, and all the 
allies except a few. had revolted 
from Sparta” — o^piXsvtujv 8' a6TU)'# 
if Atux'rpoic dxQotdv- 

Tu»v fitv xoXXwv iltpiolvtuv, ixoetdv- 
TU)v 8i fflvTfuv Tu>v ElXtuttov, Iti 6| 
Twv eu|i|id 7 U>v xXil^v ndvu 4X(yu>v, 
iiciSTpaTtudvTiJOv 8* aOroTc, luc tlxiTv 
wdvtmv Tu»y '£XXt;vui», xiovol 8ii-, 
(the Phliailans). 

I apprehend that both etataments 
depart from the reality, though ^ 
opposite diraetlons. IhaveadoptM 
in the text comething between the 
^ 0 . 
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which any Spartan was ever put to death untried ’ — a state- 
ment which I hesitate to believe without knowing from 
whom he borrowed it, but which, if true, proves that the 
Spartan kings and Ephors did not apply to Spartan citizens 
the same measure as to Perioski and Helots. 

By such severe proceedings, disaffection w'as kept 
Violent under; while the strong posts of the city wefe 
effectively occupied, and the wider approaches 
ta», barricaded by heaps of stones and earth. * Though 

destitute of walls, Sparta was extremely defen - 
Partui ‘ Bihle by position. Epaminondas marched slowly 
up to it from Amyklse; the Arcadians and othe^^s 
Epemtnon- in his army spreading themselves to burn and 
dM. plunder the neighbourhood. On the third or 

fourth day nis cavalry occupied the Hippodrome (probably 
a space of level ground near the river, under the hilly site 
of the town), where the Spartan cavalry, though inferior 
both in number and in goodness, gained an advantage over 
them, throuffh the help of 300 chosen hoplites whom Agc- 
silaushad planted in ambush hard by, in a precinct sacred 
to the DiosKuri. Though this action was probably of little 
consequence, yet Epaminondas did not dare to attempt the 
city by storm. Satisfied with having defied the Spartans 
and manifested his mastery of the field even to their own 
doors, he marched away southward down the Eurotas. To 
them, in their present depression, it was matter of consola- 
tion and even of hoaBting,^ that he had not dared to assail 
them in their last stronghold. The agony of their feelings 
— grief, resentment, and wounded honour — was intolerable. 
Many vrished to go out and fight, at all hazard; but Agesi- 
laus resisted them with the same firmness as Ferikles had 
shown at Athens, w^hen the Fel^onnesians first invaded 
Attica at the beginning of the Feloponnesian war. Es- 
pecially the Spartan women, who had never before beheld 

* Plutarch, Agetil. c. 89 ; Folyn- to the meaning. Some omit fif„ 
nu«, ii. 1, 14; Allan, V.H, nU. 27. oonetrue i86xii ai If it were 486xii 
- * Aneai Polioroetlout, c.2. p. 16. ei]f)aloic, and tranilate Sa^^a- 

* * Xen. Hellen. t1. 6, 32. Kal *c6 Xiibripcv '‘ezceeilyely rath.” 

fi«v (i-r, xpo; iiposfliXtiv &v 1 agree with Schneider in dii> 

In aOxoiic, ti itixu Sa^palcw- aentlng from this alteration and 
4ftpov ilvai. conitructlon. I have given in the 

This passage is not very clear, text what 1 believe to be the 
nor are the commentators sonani- meanlog. 
mous either as to /he words or ns 
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All enemy, are said to have manifested emotions bo furious 
and distressing, as to increase much the difficulty of defence. i 
We are even told that Antalkidas, at that time one of the 
Ephors, sent his children for safety away from Sparta to 
the island of K^'thera. Epaminondas knew well how 
desperate the resistance of tne Spartans would be if their 
*city were attacked; while to himself, in the midst of a 
hostile and impracticable country, repulse would be ab- 
solute ruin. 2 

On leaving Sparta, Epaminondas carried his march as 
far as Helos and Gythium on the sea-coast; burn- He retiree 
jng and plundering the country, and trying for without 
three days to capture Gythium, which contained 
the Lacedesmonian arsenal and ships. Many of Sparta: 
the Laconian Perioeki joined and took service Laeo^nia 
in his army; nevertheless his attempt on Gythium down to 
■did not succeed; upon which he turned back, 
and retraced his steps to the Arcadian frontier, into Arca- 
It was the more necessary for him to think of 
quitting Laconia, since his Peloponnesian allies, the Arca- 
dians and others, were daily stealing home with the rich 


* Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 28 ; Ariitotel. 
Politic, ii. 6, 8 ; Plutarch, Ageill. 
c. £2, 33; Plutarch, Conip. Ageiil. 
«nd Pomp, c, 4. 

* Ariatotle (in his Folltica, iv. 
10, 6), discussing the opinion of 
those political philosophers who 
maintained that a city ought to 
have no walls, but to be defended 
only by the bravery of its inbabit- 
unte— gives various reasons against 
auob opinion, and adds, ''that these 
•re old-fashioned thinkers ; that the 
oities which made such ostentatioue 
display of personal courage have 
been proved to be wrong by actual 
results’* — l.lttv ipy^a me 6RoX.«|i.pd- 
vcuoi, uai tauO' 6pu>vTce 

Tde ixtivme «aXXu>ici9a|i.svae. 

The oommentatoTS aay (see the 
note of M. Barth. St. Hilaire) that 
Aristotle has in his view Sparta 
at the moment of this Theban in- 
▼aslon. 1 do not see what else he 
oan mean ; yet at the same time, 
if such be bis Aeaning, the remark 


is dllBouIt to admit. Epaminondas 
oame close up to Sparta, but did 
not dare to attempt to oarry it by 
assault. If the city had had walls 
like those of Babylon, »they could 
not have procured for her any 
greater protection. To me the fact 
appears rather to show (contrary 
to the assertion of Aristotle) that 
Sparta wss so strong by position, 
combined with the military ohar- 
aoter of her citisens, that she oould 
dispense with walls. 

PolyKuni (ii. 2, 6) has an anec- 
dote, I know not from whom bor- 
rowed, to the effect that Epami- 
Dondas might hare taken Sparta, 
but designedly refrained from doing 
•o, on the ground that the Atotr 
dians and others would then no 
longer stand in need of Tbebea. 
neither the alleged matter of faot, 
nor the reason, appear to »o 
worthy of any credit. JBltnn (V. 
H. It. 8) has the same ftory, bat 
with a dlffetipti Muon assigned. 
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plunder which they had acquired, while his supplies were 
also becoming deficient. > 

Epaminondas had thus accomplished far more than he 
Great effect had projected when quitting Thebes ; for the 
of this in- effect of the expedition on Grecian opinion was 
Grecian*****^ immense. The reputation of his army, as welj 
opinion— i^g hjg own, was jprodigiously exalted ; and even 
dir w ex- the narrative of Xenophon, unfriendly as well as 
aited, and obscure, bears involuntary testimony both to the 
fa^^ber excellence of his generalship and to the good 
lowered. discipline of his troops. He made his Thebans 
keep in rank and hold front against the enemy, even while 
their Arcadian allies were dispersing around for plunder. 
Moreover, the insult and humiliation to l^arta were still 
greater than those inflicted by the battle ofLeuktra; which 
had indeed shown that she w’as no longer invincible in the 
field, but had still left her with the admitted supposition 
of an inviolable territory and an unapproachable city. 

The resistance of the Spartans indeed (except in so 
far as regards their city) had been far less than either 
friends or enemies expected; the belief in their power was 
thus proportionally abridged. It now remained for Epam- 
inondas to complete their humiliation by executing tnose 
two enterprises which had formed the special purpose of 
his expedition; the re-establishment of Messene, and the 
consolidation of the Arcadians. 

The recent invasion of Laconia, victorious as well as 
Foundation lucrative, had inspired the Arcadians with in- 
of the Area- creased confidence and antipathy against Sparta, 
fopoiia.*®^* and increased disposition to listen to Epaminon- 
das. When that eminent man proclaimed the 
necessity of establishing a strong frontier against Sparta 
on the side of Arcadia, and when he announced his inten- 
tion of farther weakening Sparta by the restoration of the 
exiled Messenians — the general feeling of the small Arca- 
dian communities, already tending in the direction of co- 
alescence, became strong enough to overbear all such im- 
pediments of detail as tne breaking up of ancient abode 
and habit involves. Respecting early Athenian history, 
we are told by Thucydides, 2 that the legendary Theseus, 

' X<en. Hellen. ▼!. 6, 60; D^odor. iPaalXiuoi, tiv6|j.ivo« (jiitd tou ^uvi- 
*▼. 67. Tou ital Ruvatbe, do. 

• Tbucyd. 11. 16. SiGriotuc 
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“having become powerful, in addition to his great capacity,” 
had effected the discontinuance of those numerous indepen- 
dent governments ivhich once divided Attica, and had con- 
solidated them all into one common government at Athens. 
Just such was the revolution now operated by Epaminon- 
das, through the like combination of intelligence and 
*power. A Board of (Ekista or Founders was named to 
cany out the resolution taken by the Arcadian assemblies 
at Asea and Tegea, for the establishment of a Pan- Arca- 
dian city and centre. Of this Board, two were from Tegea, 
two from Mantineia, two from Kleitor, two from the 
•district of Mffinalus, two from that of the Parrhasians. A 
convenient site being chosen upon the river Helisson 
(which flowed through and divided the town in two), about 
twenty miles west of Tegea, well-fitted to block up the 
marches of Sparta in a norm-westerly direction — the foun- 
dation of the new Great City (Megalopolis) was laid by 
the (Ekists jointly with ilpaminondas. Forty distinct 
Arcadian townships, > from an sides of this centre, were 
persuaded to join the new community. Ten were from 
the Msenalii, eight from the Parrhasii, six from theEutre- 
sii ; three great sections of the Arcadian name, each an 
aggregate of villages. Four little townships, occupying a 
portion of the area intended for the new territory, yet 
being averse to the scheme, w’cre constrained to^in; but 
in one of them, Trapezus, the aversion was so strong, that 
most of the inhabitants preferred to emigrate and went to 
join the Trapezuntines in the Euxine Sea (Trebizond), 
who received them kindly. Some of the leading Trapezun- 
tines were even slain by the violent temper of the Arca- 
dian majority. The walls of the new city enclosed ^ an 
area fifty stadia in circumference (more than five miles 
and a half); while an ample rural territory was also 
gathered round it, extending northward as much as twenty- 
four miles from the city, and conterminous on the east 
with Tegea, Mantineia, Orchomenus, and Kaphyse — on the 
west with MeBsene,^ Phigalia, and Hereea. 

■ IXodor. XT. 7S. art broogfat tof«tbar sad dUeoBMd. 

* Ptfofan. Till. S7; tIH. 85, 5; It !• reraarkabl* that though 
Diodor. ST. 68. Xtnopbon (Holloa. T. 8, T) obterreo 

Soo Mr. Fjaoo Cllntoa, Foot! that tfao eoptnrc of Moatlaofa by 
Helltaicl, Appeadix, p. 418, vhoro Agoiipolla bod nado tbo Maatlaol- 
tho facto reipoctiag Mogolopolio oao ooo tbo foMy of bOTing o riTor 
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The other new city — Messeiie — w'as founded under 
Foundation the joint auspices of the Thebans and their 
of M6t86B«. allies, Argeians and others ; Epiteles being 
especially chosen by the Argeians for that purpose. ^ The 
Messenian exiles, though eager and joyful at the thought 
of regaining their name and nationality, were averse to fix 
their new city either at CEchalia or Andania, which had 
been the scenes of their calamities in the early wars with 
Sparta. Moreover the site of Mount Ithome is said to 
have been pointed out b^ the hero Kaukon, in a dream, to 
the Argeian general Epiteles. The local circumstances of 
this mountain (on w'hich the last gallant resistance of the 
revolted Messenians against Sparta ^ad been carried on* 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars) were such, 
that the indications of dreams, prophets, and religious signs, 
coincided fully with the deliberate choice of a judge like 
Epaminondas. In after-days, this hill, Ithome (then 
bearing the town and citadel of Messene), together with 
the Akrocorinthus, were marked out by Demetrius of 
Pharus as the two horiis of Peloponnesus" ; whoever held 
these two horns, was master of the bull. 2 Ithome was 
near 2500 feet above the level of the sea, having upon its 
summit an abundant spring of water, called Klepsydra. 
Upon this summit the citadel or acropolis of the new tow’n 
of MeBB|ne was built; while the tow'n itself was situated 
lower dfiwn on the slope, though connected by a continuous 
wall with its acropolis. First, solemn sacrifices were offered, 
by Epaminondas, who was recognised as G^lkist or Foun- 
der, > to Dionysus and Apollo Ismenius— by the Argeians, 
to the Argeian Here and Zeus Nemeius — by the Messeni- 
ans, to Zeus Ithomates and the Dioskuri. Next, prayer 
was made to the ancient Heroes and Heroines of the 
Messenian nation, especially to the invincible warrior 
Aristomene8,that they would now come back and again take 
up their residence as inmates in enfranchised Messene. 
After this, the ground was marked out and the building 
was begun, under the sound of Argeian and Boeotian 
flutes, ]^aying the strains of Pronomus and Sakadas. The 

run tbrongb tbeir town— yet in . * Pauian. Iv. S6, 6. 

cbpoiing tbe lite of Megalopolla, * Strabo, Till. p. 861; Folyblae, 

tbii aame feature wae deliberately tU. 11. 

reproduced ; and in tbie ohoioe the * Pauian. lx. 14, 8 . compare tbe 
Mantlneiani were partlba eon- Inacription on the itatue of Epaml- 
oemed. nondai (ix. 16, 4). 
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best masons and architects were invited from all Greece, 
to lay out the streets with regularity, as well as to ensure 
a proper distribution and construction of the sacred 
edifices. ^ In respect of the fortifications, too, Epaminon- 
das was studiously provident. Such was their excellence 
and solidity, that they exhibited matter for admiration 
^ven in the after-days of the traveller Pausanias.^ 

From their newly-established city on the hill of Ithome, 
the Messenians enjoyed a territory extending Abstraction 
fifteen miles southward down to the Messenian ^ Western 
Gulf, across a plain, then as well as now, the ^om ° * 
richest and most fertile in Peloponnesus; while Sparta, 
to the eastward, their territory was conterminous with 
that of Arcadia and the contemporary establishment of 
Megalopolis. All the newlv appropriated space was land 
cut off from the Spartan dominion. How much was cut 
off in the direction south-east of IthomS (along the north- 
eastern coast of the Messenian Gulf), we cannot exactly 
say. But it would appear that the Perioski of Thuria, 
situated in that uei^noourhood, were converted into an 
independent community, and protected by the vicinity of 
Messene. 3 What is of more importance to notice, however, 
is — that all the extensive district westward and south-west- 
ward of Ithome — all the south-western comor of Pelopon- 
nesus, from the river Neda southward to Cape Akritas 
*was now also subtracted from Sparta. At the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, the Spartan Brasidas had 
been in garrison near Methone^ (not far from Cape Akri- 
tas); PyluB — where the Athenian Demosthenes erected his 
hostile fort, near which the important capture at Sphak- 
teria was effected — had been a maritime point belonging 
to Sparta, about forty-six miles from the city;® Aulon 
(rather farther north, near the river Neda) had been at 
the time of the conspiracy ofKinadon a township of Spar- 
tan Periceki, of very doubtful fidelity.® Now all this 
wide area, from the north-eastern comer of the Messenian 
Gulf westward, the best half of the Spartan territory, was 
severed from Sparta to become the property of Perioski 
and Helots, converted into freemen; not only sending no 
rent or tribute to Sparta, as before, but bitterly hostile to 

' Pmsmb. It. 27, S. i Tbnojd. Ji. SO. 

* PMian. W. 81, 6. * Thaejrd. It. 8. 

* Paaian. It. Si. 2. * Xmi. Hcll^. ill. 8, ft. 
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her from the very nature of their tenure. It was in the 
ensuing year that the Arcadian army cut to pieces tlie 
Lacedeemonian garrison at Asine,i killing the Spartan 
polemarch Geranor; and probably about the same time the 
other Lacedssmonian garrisons in the south-western penin- 
sula must have been expelled. Thus liberated, the Perioski 
of the region welcomed the new Messen^ as the guarantee, 
of their independence. Epaminondas, besides confirming 
the independence of MethonS and Asine, reconstituted 
some other towns, 3 which under Lacedssmonian dominion 
had probably been kept unfortified and had dwindled 
away. 

In the spring of 425 b.c., when Demosthenes landed* 
Great dimi- Pylus, Thucydides considAB it a valuable 
nution acquisition for Athens, and a serious injury to 
het^power, Sparta, to have lodged a small garrison of Mes- 
weaith,and seiiians in that insignificant post, as plunderers 
eetimation. gp^ptan territory and instigators of Helots 
to desertion 3 — especially as their dialect could not be 
distinguished from that of the Spartans themselves. How 


< Xen. Hellen. vil. 1, 25. 

Pausan. iv. 27, 4. <xv(pxi^ov xal 
aXXa noXiapaTa, do. Pauaanias, fol- 
lowing the line of coaet from the 
mouth of the river Pamieus in the 
Meesenian Gulf, round Cape Akritae 
to tbe mouth of the Neda in the 
Weatern Sea—anumeratea tha fol- 
lowing towna and piacea— Kdrond, 
Koldnidea, Aaind^ the Cape Akritaa, 
the Harbour Phmnikua, Metbdnd 
or Hotb6n4, Pylua, Aulon (Pau- 
aan. iv. S4, 85, 36). The account 
given by Skylaz (Periplua, c. 46, 
47) of tbe coaat of tbeae regiona, 
appeara to me confnaed and unin* 
telliglble. He reckona Aaind and 
MothdnS aa citiea of Laconia, but 
he aeema to have conceived theae 
citiea aa being in the ^central 
Bouthern projection of Peloponne- 
aua (whereof Gape Taname forma 
the extremity); and not to have 
conceived at all the aouth-weatern 
pro)ection, whereof Cape Akrit^a 
forma the extremity. He recogpiaea 


MeaadDft, but be purauea the Pera- 
plua of the Meaieuian coaat ftom 
the mouth of tbe river Neda to the 
coaat of the Meaaenian Gulf aonth 
of ItlidraS without interruption. 
Then, after that, he montlona 
Aalo4, Motbdnd, Acbilleloa Limdn, 
and Paamathua, with Cape Teenarua 
between them. Beaidea, he intro- 
dueea in Meaaenia two different 
citiea — one called Meaafind, the 
other called Ithdmd ; whereaa there 
waa only one MeaadnS aituated on 
Mount Ith0m6. 

I oannot agree with Niebnhr, 
who reatlng mainly upon thia ac- 
count of Skylax, conaldera that 
the aouth-weatern corner ofPelo- 
ponneaue remained a portion of 
Laconia and belonging to Sparta, 
long after the eatablishment of the 
city of MesB4n6. See the Hiaaerta- 
tion of Niebuhr on the age of Sky- 
lax of Karyanda — in hia Kleine 
Sohriften, p. 110. 

■ Thucyd. Iv. 8, 43. 
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prodigious must havo been the impression throughout 
Greece, Avhen Epamiuondas, by planting the Messenian 
exiles and others on the strong frontier city and position 
of Ith6me, deprived Sparta in a short time of all the wide 
space between that mountain and the western sea, enfran- 
cnifiing the Ferioeki and Helots contained in it! We must 
jrecollect that the name Messene had been from old times 
applied generally to this region, and that it was never 
bestowed upon any city before the time of Epaminondas. 
When therefore the Spartans complained of “tne liberation 
of Messene” — ^'^the loss of Messene” — they included in the 
word, not simply the city on Mount IthSme, but all this 
territory besides; though it was not all comprised in the 
domain of the new city. 

They complained yet more indignantly, that along 
with the genuine Messenians, now brought back 
from exile — a rabble of their own emancipated fnd helots 
Periceki and Helots had been domiciled on their 
border. 2 Herein were included, not only such along with 
of these two classes as, having before dwelt in 
servitude throughout the territory westward of the Laoe- 
lth6me, now remained there in a state of freedom 
— but also doubtless a number of others w'ho 
deserted from other parts of Laconia. For as we know 
that such desertions had been not inconsiderable, even 
when there was no better shelter than the outlying posts 
of Fylus and Kythera — so we may be sure that they became 
much more numerous, when the neighbouring city of Mes- 
sene was founded under adequate protection, and when 
there was a chance of obtaining, westward of the Messenian 
Gulf, free lands with a new home. Moreover, such Fericeki 
and Helots as had actually joined the invading army of 
Epaminondas in Laconia, would be forced from simple 

• The Oration (▼!.) called Archi* l^{iivRapa«3TOialCou9tv,i!>ettfAi)Toht’ 
damoB, by laokratAs, exhibits tlvai x^XteOTaxov, si 
powerfully the Bpariau feeling of 0TcpT)96|is9s itapi t 6 fiUstov, dlX* 
the time, reepeetlng this abstreo* si toik SodXouc fiiisTipouc Axo^sSa 
tion of territory, and emancipation xuplout out^c fivtoc. 
of serfs, for the purpose of reetor- Again— s. 101. ^ ^dp xstpaxaToi- 
lagMespOnO. s. 80. Kel si piv roue «istu|i.t6a roue Ctlmrsc;, sal ‘^v niXiv 
the diXi)0tt>c MsoaTifloue (the taOripi xspi18ii>|Mv uOgtldeleaey ti« 

Thebans^, '^Oisouv piiy &v, Sptux 0’ oOx oDsv Stt xdyrs t6v ^lor dv T«p«- 
tuXoTuitiptoe &v sic ^jpde dCiifsdpta* xai sivSuroic 8«aTBjL«3|Uv 6 vts« ; 
voe* vuv Si To'Jc EtXuiTic dpdfouc compare also eectione B and 10ft. 
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insecurity to quit the country when he retired, and would 
bo supplied with fresh residences in thenewly-onfranchised 
territory. All these men would puss at once, out of a 
state of peculiarly harsh servitude, into the dignity of free 
and equal nellens,^ sending again a solemn Messenian 
legation or The6ry to the Olympic festival, after an inter- 
val of more than three centuries 2 — outdoing their former = 
masters in the magnitude of their offerings from the same 
soil — and requiting them for previous ill-usage by words 
of defiance and insult, instead of that universal deference 
and admiration which a Spartan had hitlierto been accus- 
tomed to look upon as his due. 

The enfranchisement and re-organiz^tion of all West-* 
Th« detail* Lacoiiia, the renovation of the Messenian 
uf thip re- name, the foundation of the two new cities 
Jrocew^”*- (^esseiie and Megalopolis) in immediate neigh- 
unhappiiy bourhood and sympathy — while they completed 
unknown. degradation of Sparta, constituted in all 

respects the most interesting political phienomena that 
Greece had witnessed for many years. 

To the profound mortification of the historian — he is 
able to recount nothing more than the bare facts, with such 
inferences as these facts themselves w’arrant. Xenophon, 
under whose eyes all must have passed, designedly omits 


' Isokratta, Oral. vi. (Archluam.) 
I. 111. li xal 'OAUp.nid4a 

Ti; aXXac aiaxov9^#a» 
ptic, c< (Spartan*) 

CrjXuitorepoc xsl (laUfiaffTOTcpoQ 
dbXTjTuiv Tuiv «v Toic aiuioi ‘cdc 
vixac dvaipoufACvuiv. tU 4'v 

cXGciv ToX|i1Q9tl«V, dvTl pisv TOU Tl> 
(idobai xaTa(ppovr4(lT]96|i.tvoc— S ti 
npiC TOUTOl« 1 *^^ 

Tbuc olxirac duo 
f|( ol itOTtpK xaTtXinov anapxdc 
xal Ouoiac pititouc itoiou|jkdvouc, 
axouo6|iivoc auxwv TOiauxatc 

ntp tlx6c TOuc 
Tiiv aXXtuv 8t8ou XcuKoxac, 
*oou St vOv Td« ouvttfjxac Toi< £«««6- 
xaic itt«atr,)jiivouc. 

Tbli oration, oompoBed only five 
or six years after the battle of 
Leuktra, ie exceedingly valuable 


as a testimony of the Spartan feel- 
ing under such eevere bumlliationa. 

* The freedom of the Meseenlane 
had been put down by the first 
Messenian war, after which they 
became subjects of Sparta. The 
second Messenian war arose from 
their levolt. 

No free Messenian legation could 
therefore have . visited Olympia 
eiuoe the termination of the first 
war , whicli is placed by Pausaniae 
(Iv. 13, 4) in 723 B.c.; though the 
data is not to be trusted. Pauia- 
niae (Iv. 27, 3) gives 287 years be- 
tween the end of the second Mes- 
senian war and the foundation of 
Meesdnd by Epamlnondas. See tha 
note of Siebelis on this passage. 
Exact dates of these early ware 
cannot ha made out. 





aolM 4}ii^;t PjMiMndM, mlitiii M tere 
for ttoii of what wlmow, m pnMiq^ Vg^JMsInM 
inMnatukii to rekie many divna 
little wtter of actual ocourvenoe. ^^lale aM 
withheld from us. We know neitiier hew lodg a time wai 
oocnpied in the boilduig of the two eitiea nmr^o fn^ip^K^ 
the costj though both the one and ilM eftfaer innat Jbiaw 
keen considerable Of the thooeaod new farpoyigirtiftfl p^ n * 
incident to the winding up of many small townZ^M^ and 
tha oommenoement of two large cities, we are jun^wtp ta 
render any account Yet there is no point aftuneiwheeein 
BOaial {dimnomena are either so interesting or somstBiMtine* 
^ descnribing societies already established and ancieat^iete 
nod the force of traditional routine almost onmipotent m 
its influence both on men’s actions and on thtur le^haga 
Bad as wall as good is pieserved in one concrete, sinAedSe 
dead weight of the past stifles all oonsiruotiva intefligeMB^ 


> Th» p»rti«lity towards Sparta 
▼ialbla Oven from the beginning of 
Xenophon*! hiitory, becomes more 
and more exaggerated thronghout 
the two Inlttr books wherein be 
leoonnte her aisfartnnee it Is 
moreaver intgnsifled by spite 
•Salaet the Thebans and Epami 
aondae ps her conquerors But 
tlfeoro ie hardly any instance of this 
feelfaWi M flaring or eo discredit 
•hla, ■#! the ease now berpre us 
In dMeMhiff 4ho expedition of 
Bpnwtnondaa into Peloponnesus 
ftn^dhe wtater of S70 S09 b o , he 
totaCIf elhsMe tha foundation both 
WtJttMaftni and «f Megalopolis 
Ihmiih the after part of his 
msAan^ Iba allndas (briefly) both 
If epd to the other as facts 
naewApjllllltlbC. He reprerents the 
V!lSi|sMki§e hane came into Aroadia 
IrtMl WaUr magalfloent army, dpr 


Epeminondas as geaesal of 41m 
Thebans in the enpeditlan gtf 
more than he mentions him fS 
Leuktra 

Oonsidering the moaieDtoas aad 
striking oharaetar of thaaa JsSISt 
and the eminsnee of tbs Thabjpp 
general by whom they warsaehMll 
— spoh silence on the part ^ j|h ^ 
historiai who professes to raofVBil 
the ayents of tha Ikna Is -awCi* 
eneiisable dareliattan /ff hpi 4t0W 
to state the vhole 4nt$k dP k 
plain tbatj«esBiniandJlw|iBpaUa 
w lui ded to the qalok the 
bpartan sentiment of XtmmjjjHomt 
The> etoodas pesase n ent axWfNlM 
of the degradetloo of SpeatPi 
after the hostile axpiles hm§i40m» 
drawn f^om Iipoonla* SS» 
to Ignore them alt M ii tt p f 
can And spasa to rM#M||» 


a p fUn a tl Pl i a of dfea 

aa_ ^ 
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and leavee little room even for improving aspirations. But 
the forty small communities which coalesced into Megalo- 
polis, and the Messeuians and other settlers who came for 
the &st time together on the hill of Ith6me, were in a state 
in which new exigences of every kind pressed for immediate 
satisfaction. There was no hie to afford a precedent, nor 
any resource left except to submit all the problems to dis- 
cussion by those whose character and judgement were mo^t 
esteemed. Whether the problems were well or ill-solved, 
there must have been now a genuine and earnest attempt 
to strike out as good a solution as the lights of the time 
and place permitted, with a certain latitude for conflicting 
views. Arrangements must have been made for the appor- 
tionment of houses and lands among tla\ citizens, by pur- 
chase, or grant, or both together; for the political and 
judioia] constitution; for rmigious and recreative cere- 
monies, for military defence, for markets, for the security 
and transmission of property, &c. All these and many 
other social wants of a nascent community must now have 
been provided for, and it would have been highly interesting 
to know how. Unhappily the means are denied to us. W e 
can record little more than the bare fact that these two 
youngest members of the Hellenic brotherhood of cities 
were corn at the same time, and under the auspices of the 
same presiding genius, Epaminondas; destined to sustain 
each other in neighbourly sympathy and in repelling all 
common danger from the attacks of Sparta; a purpose, 
which, even two centuries afterwards, remained engraven 
on Ihe mind of a Megalopolitan patriot like Polybius. i 
Megalopolis was intended not merely as a great city 
HegmiQpB- in itself, but as the centre of the new confederacy ; 

appears to have comprised all Arcadia, 
diu T«n* except OrchomenuB and Hersea. It was enacted 
TimiiBad. that a synod or assembly, from all the separate 
members of the .Acadian name, and in which probably 
every Arcadian citizen from the constituent communities 
had the rig[ht of attending, should be periodically convoked 
there. This assembly was called the Ten Thousand, or the 
Great Number. A body of Arcadian troops, called the 
Eparitii destined to uphold the federation, and receiving 
pay when on service, was also provided. Assessments were 

* 8«e « atriklng paatBge Foljbiu, It. 8S. Compara *Ua r^tiusa. 
F. as, Si Till. t7, a 
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levied upon each city for their support, and a Pan- Arcadian 
general (probably also other officers) was named. The Ten 
Thousand, on behalf of all Arcadia, received foreign envoys 
— concluded Var, or peace, or alliance — and tried Si officers 
or other Arcadians brought before them on accusations of 
public misconduct, t The great Athenian orators, Kalli- 
stratus, DemosthenSs, ^schines, on various occasions 
pleaded before it. 2 What were its times of meeting, we 
are unable to say. It contributed seriously, for a certain 
time, to sustain a Pan-Arcadian communion of action and 
sentiment which had never before existed;* and to prevent, 
or soften, those dissensions which had always a tendency 
break out among the separate Arcadian cities. The 
atriotic enthusiasm, however, out of which Megalopolis 
ad first arisen, gradually became enfeebled. The city 
never attained that pre-eminence or power which its 
founders contemplated, and which had caused the city to 
be laid out on a scale too large for the population actually 
inhabiting it.^ 

Not only was the portion of Laconia west of the Mes- 
senian Gulf now rendered independent of Sparta, but also 
much of the territory which lies north of Sparta, between 
that city and Arcadia. Thus the Skiritro (hardy moun- 
taineers of Arcadian race, heretolore dependent upon 
Sparta, and constituting a valuable contingent to her 
armies*), with their territory forming the northern frontier 
of Laconia towards Arcadia, became from this t^e in- 
dependent of and hostile to Sparta.* The same is the case 
even with a place much nearer to Sparta — Sellasia; though 
this latter was retaken by the Lacedmmonians four or five 

remuned about four mouth* bujond th* 

to his soldiers by the cnate p«io- 
f devoted friendship, »•*»«•■«■• 


Laconia.* The sufferings 
were greatly mitigated 1 
Arcadians, who, full 0 


• Zenopb. Bellen. tII. 1, *8; ril. 
4, a, 3S, 34; Til. 8, 1. 

• Demortheu. F»U. liegat. p. 344. 
■. 11. p. 40S. ■. 820 ; .ffischinOi, 

Leg. p. SOS 0 . 40; Cornel* Nepoe, 
EpmalB. e. A 

• Xoooph. Hellen. l, *8i 

«, Ja; Blodor. nr. 58; Aiietotle- 


’Apxi&u>v noXiTtla — ep. Harpolot** 
tion V. Mipvoi, p. lOS, ed. KeumMS. 

• Poljbiue, 11. 55. 

• Tbuojd. V. 60 . 

• Xen. Hellen. vH. 4, SI. 

• Zen. Hellen. rll. 4, IS; Dl»4et. 
XT, 64. 

« ThS ennct numbed of olglitp- 
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pMied' upon them ui ezcem of hoB})itality which he 
eovldf Wot penmt oonsiEtently with thoir military duties) 
He shrjred mg enough to settle all the preliminary debates 
Mid diAoUlties, and to put in train of serious execution 
the establishment of and Megalopolis. For the 

obtt]^etion of a work thus comprehensive, which changed 
the and character of Peloponnesus, much time was qf 
eourse necessary. Accordingly, a Theban division under 
Pamrnends, was left to repel all obstruction from 
SpaFta';^ v^ile Tegea also, from this time forward, for 
some years, was occupied as a post by a Theban harmost 
garrison. 3 


Svd by Diodorus («▼. 

67) iMmf to ihow that he had 
copied literally from Ephorus or 
some other older author. 

Plutarch, in oue place (Afreill. o. 
81) ,iBOBtton« "three entire months,” 
which differs little from oighty-five 
daye. He expresses himself as if 
Epaminondaa spent all this time 
in iSraging Laoonia. Yet again, 
4n the Apopbth. Beg. p. 194 B. 
(compare EElian, V. H. xiii. 42), 
and in the life of Pelopidas (o. 2S), 
Plutarok atatai, that Eparainondas 
and his oolloagnei held the com- 
mand four whole months over and 
nbere the legal time, being on- 
gaipad In tbelr operations in Laco- 
niw and Meiscaia. This seanis to 
me the more probable interpreta- 
tion of the case ; for the operations 
seem too large to have been ac- 
dd wprt W i ad Ih either three or four 
moneiMii’ 

' SM* * fbiiiBrlnblfe passage in 
PlMdfch— An Seni eit gerenda 
UtagAbllea (o. 8. p. 788 A.). 

* p'auian. viii', 27, 2. Famments 
Is aald to have been n earnest 
friend, of BpaminondaB, but of 
older political etending j to whom 
EplniteoBdas partly owed lilt rise 
(Plntatph,. Biip. Qrm. Pfreoep. p. 
•08 Jf,\ 

PanaanlM places the fonndttfclon 
of Hagalopollntodlie tame Bdymple 


year as tl^ battle of Lcuktra, and 
a few mouths after that battle, 
during the archonship of Phrasl- 
klodAs at Athens ; that is, between 
Midsiiramcr 371 and Midsummer 
370 n.c. (Fausan. viii. 27, 6). He 
places the foundation of MeHsPnA 
in the next Olympic year, under 
the archonship of Dyskinltus at 
Athens; that is, hotween Midsum- 
mer 370 and Midsummer 309 s.a 
(iv. 27, 3). 

The loundation of Megalopolis 
would probably be understood to 
date from the initial determination 
taken by the assembled Arcadians, 
soon after the revolution at Tegea, 
to found a Fan-Arcadian city and 
federative league. This was prob-' 
ably taken before Midsummer 370 
B.O., and the date of Fausanias 
would thus be correct. 

The foundation of Messinfi would 
doubtless take its lera from the 
expedition of Epammondas - be- 
tween November and March 870- 
300 B.c. ; which would be during 
the archonship of DyskinOtus at 
Athens, a« Pausanlae affirms. 

What length of time was required 
to complete the erection and estnb* 
lishment of either city, we are net 
Informed. 

Diodorus places the fottndetiep 
of Megalopolis in 868 b.o. (xv. 72}. 

• Xe^. Hellen. vli. 4, 88. 
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Meanwhile the Athenians were profoundly affected 
by these proceedings of Epaminondas in Pelo- T^e Bp»r- 
ponnesuB. The accuinulation of force ngainst tuna aoiicit 
Sparta was so powerful, that under a chief like him, auiI"™ 
it seemed sufficient to crush her: and though language of 
the Athenians were now neutral in the contest, 

,BUch a prospect was not at all agreeable to them, i weii ’aa" 
involving the aggrandizement of Thebes to a 0or5ntha“d 
point inconsistent with their security. It was pii 1 iu», at 
in the midst of the successes of Epaminondas 
that envoys came to Athens from Sparta, Corinth, and 
Phlius, to enttcat her aid. The message was one not 
merely humiliating to the Lacedmmonians, who had never 
previously sent the like request to any (Trecian city — but 
also difficult to handle in reference to Athens. History 
showed abundant acts of jealousy and hostility, little either 
of good feeling or consentient interest, on the part of the 
Lacediemonians towards her. AVhat little w'as to be found, 
the envoy dexterously brouglit forward; going back to the 
dethronement of the*Pei«istratids from Athens by Spartan 
help, the glorious expulsion of Xerxes from Greece by the 
joint efforts of both cities-^and the auxiliaries sent by 
Athens into Laconia in -ItiS b.c., to assist the Spartans 
against the revolted Alesseniaiis on Mount IthomS. In 
these times (he reminded the Athenian assemljly) Thebes 
had betrayed the Hellenic cause by joining Xerxes, and 
had been an object of common hatred to both. Moreover 
the maritime forces of Greece hod been arrayed under 
• Athens in the Confederacy of Delos, with tull sanction and 
^commendation from Sparta; while the headship of the 
latter by land had in like manner been accepted by the 
Athenians. He called on the assembly, in the name^ of 
these former glories, to concur with Sparta in forgetting 
all the deplorable hostilities which had since intervened, 
and to afford to her a generous relief against the oW 
common enemy. The Thebans might even now be deci- 
mated (according to the vow said to have been taken after 
the repulse of Xerxes), in spite of their present mewing 
aeeendeneT— if Athens and Sparta could be browhtheM^ 
ily ta cooperate ; and might be dealt with as Thebes hsrsoif 
had wished to deal with Athens after the PeloponiWBan 


* laokratfia (Arohldamii*). Or.Ti. ». ^ 
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vnXf when Sparta refused to concur in pronouncing the 
aentenee of utter min. ' 

This appeal from Sparta was earnestly seconded by 
the envoys from Corinth and Fhlius. The Corinthian 
speaker contendedi that Epaminondas and his army, passing 
through the territory of Corinth, and inflicting damage 
upon it in their passage into Peloponnesus, had committed, 
a glaring violation of the general peace, sworn in 371 b.c., 
first at Eparta and afterwards at Athens, guaranteeing 
universal autonomy to every Grecian city. The envoy 
from Phlius — while complimenting Athens on the proud 
position which she now held, having the fate of Sparta in 
her hands — dwelt on the meed of honoi^ which she would 
earn in Greece, if she now generously interfered to rescue 
her ancient rival, forgetting past iniuries and remembering 
only past benefits. In adopting such policy, too, she would 
act in accordance with her own true interests; since, 
should Sparta be crushed, the Thebans would become un- 
disputed heads of Greece, and more formidable still to 
Athens.^ 


It was not among the least marks of the prostration 
of Sparta, that she should be compelled to send such an 
embassy to Athens, and to eutreat an amnesty for so many 
untoward realities during the past. The contrast is indeed 
strikiuff, when we set her present language against that 
which me had held respecting Athens, before and through 
the Peloponnesian war. 

At nrst, her envoys were heard with doubtful favour ; 
Bseaption sentiment of the Athenian assembly being 
of tho on- apparently rather against than for them. **Sudn 
jKhBnUa* language from the Spartans (murmured the 
gTMt tbs assembled citizens) is intelligible enough during 
prajor. their present distress; but so long as they ^ere 
in good circumstances, we received nothing but ill-usage 
flrom them.’’* Nor was the complaint of the Spartans, that 
the invasion of Laconia was contraxw to the sworn peace 
guaranteeing universal autonomy, admitted without oppo- 
sition. Some said that the Lacedemonians had drawn the 
invasion upon themselves, by their previous interference 


■ Xca. 8, 84, 86. 8pouc tic t«to!^Toc (i>c i\h 

* Xon. Bollra. vl. 8, 88-46. |kiv tat>Ta Xi^occv* 8tc Si ^ 

' Zea. Holion.Tl. 8, 88. xev, iicix«ivTO 

^9«)valot oft iii-M 
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with Tegea and in Arcadia; and that the intervention of 
the Mantineians at Tegea had been juBtifiable, since Sta- 
sippuB and the philo-Laconian party in that city had been 
the first to begin unjust violence. On the other hand, the 
appeal made by the envoys to the congress of Pelopon- 
nesian.allies held in 404 b.c., after the surrender of Athens 
— when the Theban deputy had proposed that Athens 
should be totAlly destroyed, while the Spartans had strenu- 
ously protested against so cruel a sentence— made a power- 
ful impression on the assembly, and contributed more than 
anything else to determine them in favour of the propo- 
sition. i “As Athens was then, so Sparta is now, on the 
^rink of ruin, from the fiat of the same enemy: Athens 
was then rescued by Sparta, and shall she now leave the 
rescue unrequited?” Such was the broad and simple issue 
which told upon the feelings of the assembled Athenians, 
disposing them to listen with increasing favour both to the 
envoys from Corinth and Phlius, and to their own speakers 
on the same side. 

To rescue Sparta, indeed, was prudent as well as 
generous. A counterpoise would thus be main- vote 
tained against the excessive aggrandizement of 
Thebes, which at this moment doubtless caused — Iphikra- 
serious alarm and jealousy to the Athenians. 

And thus, after the first ebullition of resentment • 

against Sparta, naturally suggested by the history of the 
past, the philo-Spartan view of the situation gradually 
became more and more predominant in the assembly. 

•Kallistratus^ the orator spoke eloquently in support of 
the Lacedsemonians ; while the adverse speakers were 
badly listened to, as pleading in favour of Thebes, whom 
no one wished to aggrandize farther. A vote, decisive ^d 
enthusiastic, was passed for assisting the Spartans with 
the full force of Athens; under the command of IphikratM, 
then residing as a private citizen® at Athens, since the 
peace of the preceding year, which had caused him to be 
recailed from Korkyra. 


< XSF. HelUn.Tl. 6 ,SB. 

8* tAy Xcx^ivTtuM A«x«6oi|i.o- 

vUiiv -tlvoi, Ao. 

■ nwneithanSs oont. Nswr. p« 

XvaolifeldAs, » pott, apoks ia 


oppoiition to the roto for aupfotl- 
ing Sparta (Ib.). 

■ Xea. BaUan. ri. S, 4S) DIonya. 
HaL Jodia. da P' 47Bi 
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A« «ooB as the 8aorific68| offered in oontemplation of 
Hanb er this enterpliae, were lumoaDced to be favoorable, 

JphikrBtde made j^roclamatioti that the citiasenB 
m 7 «o 4 b» destined for.aemce should equip themBeWes 
iwOmoB* tamster in arms in the grove of Akaddmus 

(outside th5 gates), there to tfdce their evening meal, and to 
match thh morinng aidaybreak. Such -was the general 
ardour, that many aitisens went forth from the gates even 
in advance ef Iphikrates himself ; and the total force which 
followed him is assd to*iiave been 12,000 men — not named 
under conscripticm by the general, biit volunteers. i He 
first marched to Corinth, where he halted some days; much 
to the discontent of his soldiers, who were impatient tc^ 
accomplish their project of carrying resc^ to Sparta. But 
IphikratOs was well-aware that all beyond Corinth and 
FhliuB was hostile ground, and that he had foimidabte 
enemies to deal with. After having established his position 
at Corinth, and obtained information reaarding the enemy ^ 
he marched into Arcadia, and there made war without any 
important result; EpaminoiideJ and his army had quitted 
Laconia, while, many of the Arcadians and Eleians, had 
gone home with the {dander acquired ; so that Sparta was 
for the time out of danger! levelled in part by the recent 
manifestation of Athena.* the.Theban general himself soon 
commenced his march af return ' into Bosotia, in which it 
was necessary for hiin>to pass the line of Mount Oneium 
between Corinth and Kenohree. This line was composed 
of difficult ground, and» afforded good means of resistance 
to the'^passage of an army ; iieyertneless Iphikratds, though 
he occupied its two extremities, did not attempt directly 
to bar um passage of the Thebans. He contented himself 
with sending out from Corinth all his cavalry, bpth Athenian 
and Corinthian, to harass them in their march. But Epam- 
inondas beat them back with some loss, and pursued &em 
to the^ates of Corinth. Excited by this spectacle, the Athe- 
nian main body within the town were eager to march out. and 
engage In g^eral battle. Their ardour was however 
repressed by jtphikTates; who^ refusing to go forth, suffered 
the l^ebans to continue their retreat unmolested.* 

< THU niUBbw la i^tad Sj (ZphlarMaa, o. S)1 

G8). *'TtM aoaottttt ha«f glvaa 

• To.tkla flxtaiit wa laiw twt goin^Baa aa to tlw.aaaMtr of 

WlWt la a>M b/ pornellua Uapoa feat SMopboxi, m 
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On returning to Thebae, EpamiiiondaB witKP^opidas 
and the other BiBotarchfl^ reeign^ the comBiand. They 

with PlatBMh ; u&d alio (la mj b« mora probabla that Xeoophon 


ballaf) with PautaniaB (Zan. Hall, 
▼i. 6, 61; Plotaraht Palop. a. 24; 
{auaan. iz. 14, S). 

• But though I aooept tha faati of 
Zanophon, 1 cannot aeeapt altbar 
bia ■ttppoiitioaa aa to tha^pnrpoae, 
or hla pvitiolama* on tha aondhot, 
of XpUkratha. O^ar modem eritica 
appear to me not to hare auffloientlj 
^tiagnlabad Zanophoa'a factt 
from hla tuppoHUont. 

Zphlkratda daaya Xenophon), 
while attempting to gnard the line 
of Mount Oneium, in oxdbr that 
the Thebana might not bo Able to 
reach Bmotla— left the ezoallant 
road adjoining to Kenchree nn- 
gnardad. Than— wlahlng to Inform 
hlmaalft whether the Thebana bad 
aa pat paaaed tha Mount Onaium, 
ha aent out ai acouta all the Athe- 
nian and all the Oorlntbian oavalry. 
Now (observea Xenophon) a few 
aoouta oan aee and report aa wall 
aa a great number; while the great 
number find It more diffloult to get 
back in aafatp. By tbla fooliab 
ooadnot of IphlktatAa, in sending 
gut ao large a body, soTeral horae- 
m^ ware loa\ in the retreat ; which 
would not hare happened If ha 
bad oaly aont out a few. 

Tha eritlelam hare made by Xeno- 
phon appaara unfounded. It la 
plain, fVbm tha facts which ha him- 
sair ftatw, that Iphikratds narar 
Intended to bar -the passage ofdha 
Thebans ; and that ha aent out hla 
whole body of oavalry, not simply 
aa aeoulo, hut to hacaaa the enemy 
^n graud trhieh hM thought ad- 
Tantagoow ior the purpoaa. That 
BO able a bonaMbder aa Iphikratda 
should haoa bba««taUy of tha gaoae 
Mandate with whiab Xanophen 
hero atHprOaohas him* *e In • high 
dag i^ Imptohabla; it aaana to 


has miaooncaived hie real purpose. 
Why indeed should XphBaatila wlih 
to eppoae the whole Adhanian army 
in a ^murderous oohfllot for the 
purpose of preToating the home- 
ward inpoh of tht Thebana? Hla 
mlaalon was, to rescue Bparta; but 
Sparta was now no longer in 
danger; and it was for tha ad- 
Tantage of Athena that the Thebana 
■bould go back to Bmotia, rather 
than remain in Peloponnaaua. That 
heehould content himielf with har- 
aaaing the Thebana, inatead of bar- 
ring their retreat directly, la a policy 
which we ehonld expect from him, 

Tliare la another olreumetanoa in 
this retreat which haa exoitdd dia- 
ouaaiop among the oommentatora, 
and on which I diaaest from their 
vlawa. ii oonneoted with the 
atalemaht of Fanaanlaa, who aaya 
— Qs npoiibv T«f> »Tp«T«p (Bpaminon- 
daa) rarti iTlvaTO, »al Jia€»- 

ivai 66ou te oravi aal BbofiaTa 
ipitXXav, 'I<pixpdTTjc 6 TipiBBiou «aX- 
xaotd? »ol oXXtjv ’ABiqv«1(Dv Ix**** 

fi'jvapiv^ i«iX«‘P** 0»)P«ioic- 

'EnaitiviuvSac Bt toBc ixiBapilvouc 
TpcRiTsi, x«l upoaoBTbdpixe- 
pavoc ’A6i)valiuv t 6 datu, die 
aitc^ilvai poxoop4voo« xaba ’ABi^al- 
eu<; i»u>Xva» IpixpdTije, 4 
Ic tac diti^Xowya. 

In tbia atatement there arc aom# 
inaocuraeiea, aa that of ealllng 
IphlkraMf^nofTlmolhaui;" and 
•peaking of Ltchmtm, where Fau- 
sanlaa ought to hare namod JBan- 
eAraca. For Bpaminondaa aonld not 
hayo paeeed Corlalh on tbo aldo 
ofioobattm, alnoo tboliong WklXa* 
reaebing from *000 to tho alblf, 
’^* »*”*• 

ntp^ad gronnd* «ua bvwidn 
Oorinth and KanataMPi wNchatwoan 
Oaxinth and IpmAmn 
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T^UiiMd.it for four noAthi Loom than the 
gnJ exfifatioa of their term. Althoii^ bv 
the constitational law of Thebes, any genenH 
whe retained hiafonetaoBS longer than the period 
fired by law was prewonneed woiil^ of death, 
yet Epaminondas, while employed in his great 
projects for homiliating Sparta and founding thr 
two hostile ciUes on her border, had taken upon"^ 
himeelf to brare this illegality, psrssading all 
hsB colleagfoes to concar with him. Oaremgiiing 
the command, all of them had .to undergo that 


But Am worSt «bi«b ooMifoa 
amt p«pl«xlty ftra thos* which 
fhllowt ■•paAitaoBdas rcpatcet the 
UMihiBta, and kaving come fs ese 
HIS iiP^f cf the Athtfiiant, wtara 
ZphtkMtda foihade the Atheniaot 
to eoaM oat and Sfht, ha <Epoml* 
Mtidao) Ofida oaorcbod awpf to 
TbobM.* 

What MO wt to andorattad Sy 
ia« cay pf la# AthciHcniar Tho 
wtaiH aaaM of tha woida it oar* 
Mhil j Athaaa ; aod ao moat of tha 
ao jai waf t ora ralata. Bat whao 
ta* boMo woo foofht botwoan 
Seitoito «ad Xonabrom, ooa wo 
l otoo a o bl y b aHaao ttoQ Bpa l eoa* 
dBByaiwad tho fafttiraa to Atbooa 

toiinByh tho otty wniayaaa, wbiah 
toy to toe way^ aad w h tto aoama 
than <9iadofh C8) to bora baao 
altiaii maa Athaaot Tho atoUaa 
at JyMkaaMa woe Oirtotof ftom 
towel ho Iwd toMOhod oto-^aad 
toitoor bit c a oi l a y, wfaaa wpgvAppp, 
eeaM to booh, ao toa oaaoaat 

tor. TWatatolt <Wat> to to iaa, oot. 
otto. Mt y. Mto wodaratooSoBoa. 
aootooto maM, tool XptaLtoaOto 
Milwe^wlto Mo Sli tol ti aaoaity 


oooaa wMata yaeoaiitaA toa Ato^ 
nlan« from i%hthith Aoaoadiny to 
Xaooyhoa, Ipbtoaatia moat.haira 
haoo to tha raor of JEpaaatoaodaa ^ 

1 oaaaot think that wo obtato 
tola from tha worda of Zoooyhoa. 
NoUhar ho nor Ptatoaoh oonnto. 
Boaoaa tha idao that XyMOtooniUa 
BMrahad to tha woHa ofAdhaao, 
whtoh aBfyoalHon la dacirad aotaly 
fnaa tha woida of Paotontoa. Ea* 
BoyhoB and PlatOMh inthnata obIj 
ihnt lyhlkroUa Intaryooad aomo 
ofpoaltlom, and not otry aSaettoo 
oyyoaltloo, oaor Corinth, to tho 
rataanitog inaaeb of Syai»liiondB% 
taam Pa lo yo n naaoo Into Bewtto. 

Tbot Byraioondao -ohonU ho«a 
■ to rnh ad to Alhaan at alU oaudat 
too alrnoimotaiioooof tooaaoa,'Wln^. 
hawoa ratoaDlng to BiaoHi^aipp^aa 
to ma to itaolf Inyoohabto, naddo 
ba randarad atUl Baoio tmfoabnhto 
by tha alloaoo of EiaaidMto. Mbr 
la It Indiayawahla to ptotolaooo- 
otnmtlon aoan ayoo PWitoala»i} 
too may oorals bnoomwolbir too 
w at d a i o pto ado^ ' AA eiaiai a totkta 
-mot Attorn, bot to*a4fy|toa.dw 
eny iad tytoo A ito ito w a a aym e i 
toaato, Onwtoto fb* «%u/ fJw 
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trial of #6M>«slablfity which awaited every reiniag maffM- 
trate, aa a laatter ^ course — hut which, in the present 
ease, vas required oiTaii^tal ground, sinee all had committed 
an aoi aotoriouily punishable .as well as of dangerous pre- 
oedeat. Epaminon^ undertook the duty of defending his 
colleagues aa well as himsrif. That he as well as Felopidas 
had political enemies, likely to avail themselves of any fair 
pretext for accusing him — is not to be doubted. But we 
may w^ell doubt, whether on the present occasion any of 
these enemies actually came forward to propose that the 
penalty legally incurred should be inflicted; not merely 
because this proposition, in the face of a victorious army, 
returning elate with their achievements and proud of their 
commanders, was full of danger to the mover himself-— but 
also for another reason — because Epaminondas would hardly 
be imprudent enough to wait for the case to be stated by biu 
enemies. Knowing that the illegality committed was flagrant 
and of haaardous example — having also the reputation of 
his colleagues as well as his own to protect — he would 
forestal accusation by coming forward himself to explain 
and justify the proceeding. He set forth the glorious results 
of the expedition just finished ; the invasion and devastation 
of Laconia, hitherto unvtsited by any enemy— the confine- 
ment of theSpartans within their walls — the liberation of all 
Western Laconia, and the establishment of Hessdnd m a 
city — Reconstitution Of a stronffnewArcadianeity, forming, 
with Tegeo on one flank and iTess^nd on the other, a line 
of defence on the Spartan frontier, so as to ensure the 
permanent depression of the great enemy of Thebes — the 
emancipation of Greece generally, from Spartan ascendency, 
now coaaummated. 

Suck joatifioation — whether delivered in reply to a 
Bubgtpptive accuser, or (which is more probable) tendered 


Tht tIatMiSBt of P«nianlat~that 
XplitkralSo would not let the Atbe> 
niaiif iu the town (Ooilntfa) go out 
to Sftit—then followi natuxsllj* 
BpsmbioiidM, finding that they 
would Boi eome o«t, drew beck 
hti troepe, and mumed hfi meroh 
to Vhubte. 

Tho itMtegem oflpblhintdi no- 
ttoed by Polyanue tlH* *f 
leKMly be Ibessme Inoldeotue tble 


mentioned by Faueenlee. It pw- 
porti to be e noctnrnnl luvprlee 
' planned by the Thebeoe ogeteet 
Athene t wbleb certelnly nnat be 
quite different (if ft be in iteelf » 
reality) from tbJa manrti ef 
nondee. And tbe itmtSfea ne- 
etlbcd by Polynnua to tpiMkiaMe 
la of B atfUBge end kigbly Iwseob- 
eble eberedtee. 
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BponiMiaomdT by Epaminondaa himself— was not merely 
satisfiMtory, hot triumphant. He and the other generals 
wtreaeqiiitted by acclamation; without even going through 
the fomoality of colleotinff the votes. < And it appears that 
botli Epaminondas and relopidas were immediately re- 
appointed among the Bosotar^s of the year.* 

* Pluterohf Pelopldu, o. M ; Pin- ntooMarj that he ahould put In 


tnrch, Apophthegm, p. 194 B. ; Pnu- 
■an. Is. 14, 4; Comeliue Nepoe, 
Epaminond. o. T, Sj JBllan, Y. H. 
sill. 49. 

Pauanlae atatee the faet plainly 
and oleaily; thaothere, eepeoially 
VapM esd Allan, though agreeing 
is the mala faet, lurround it with 
eolQi^ asaggerated and false. 
They tepteaent Epaminondae at 
is danger of being pat to death 
bj sngrateftal and malignant Tel- 
low-aitiseaa ; GornelluiNepoiputa 
Into hie mouth a juitiflcatory 
epeeoh of estreme Ineolence (com* 
pare Ariet Or. sWi. nepl tou ntt- 
fapSerpstoc— p. 484 Jebb.; p. 690 
Mndorf.) ; which, had It been really 
made) would hare tended more, 
than anything alee to set the publio 
agaiaet him>^nd which la mote- 
over qnlM foreign to the character 
of Epaminondae. To carry the 
asaggoratlon atlU fnrtber, Plutarch 
(Da Vitioao Pndore, p. 640 E.) de- 
aorlbee Falopidae ac tremtallug and 
begging for hie life. 

Bpaminondai had committed a 
gram Illegality, which could not 
bo paeaed orer without notice in 
bli trial of accountability. But he 
bad a good juetiticatlon. It waa 


e:?!} of 


‘ 'ndiuHd i ^lavnn 


the Jnetiflcation ; when put in, it 
paieed triumphantly. What more 
could be required f The facta, 
when fairly stated, will not eecre 
aa an lllnairation of the alleged 
ingratitude of the piopla toward! 
great men. 

* Diodorua (sr. SI), atatee that 
Pelopldas was Boeotaroh without in- 
terruption, annually re>appointed, 
from the revolution of Thebes down 
to hie decease. Plutaxoh also (Pa- 
lopid. c. 84) alfirma that whan Pe- 
lopidae died, be waa in bis thir- 
teenth year of the appointment; 
wbieb may be underitood aa the 
eame aseertion in other wordi. 
Whether Epaminondae wae ro- 
chosen, does not appear. 

Blevcrs denies the re>appolntraent 
aa well of Pelopldas as of Epami- 
nondas. But I do not see upon 
what grounde; for, in my Judge- 
ment, Epaminondae appears again 
as commander in Peloponneans 
during this tame year (369 o.c.p 
Sievere holdi Epaminondae to have 
commanded without being Bcso- 
taroh; but no teaaon Is prodneed 
for this (Blovers, GeBchlcht.Grieoh. 
bis lur Boblaoht von Manuneia, 
p. 977). 
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